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rIE  resources  and  political  condition  of  the -Chinese  Empire 
are  at  the  present  time  subjects  of  much  interest  and  of 
very  serious  importance ;  and  tbe  rapid  extension  of  our  re- 
spective commercial  relations  makes  it  expedient  for  us  to 
examine  witb  careful  attention  the  capabilities  and '  internal  state 
of  a  nation  with  whose  prosperity  or  decay  we  are  becoming 
most  intimately  concerned. 

In  this  article  we  purpose  to  confine  our  attention  to  thatpart  of 
the  empire  known  to  Europeans  under  the  name  of  China  Proper, 
and  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Central  Kingdom;  for,  although  the 
possessions  of  the  reigning  Manchu  dynasty  embrace  immense 
tracts  of  country  in  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  these  have  but 
very  slight  influence  over  the  fortunes  or  condition  of  China, 
and  we  shall  therefore  dismiss  from  our  consideration  the  lofty 
and  barren  table-lands  of  Tibet  and  the  sandy  wastes  and  deserts 
of  Mongolia.  Manchuria,  as  being  the  original  seat  of  those 
Tartars  who  are  now  ruling  the  empire,  has  of  late  been  brought 
into  prominent  notice ;  but,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  are  concerned, 
it  is  only  important  because  it  affords  an  outlet  for  the  super- 
abundant population  of  the  northern  maritime  provinces. 

The  geographical  situation  of  China  has  had  a  special  influence 
over  the  character  and  institutions  of  its  inhabitants.     The  diffi- 
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cult  and  dangerous  land  journey  across  Turkistan  and  Tibet,  and 
the  long  sea  voyage  by  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans,  have 
hitherto  tended  to  isolate  and  sever  her  from  all  European  in- 
terests; and  even  daring  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  East  it  was  found  advisable  to  neglect 
the  land  transit,  and  to  make  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
midway  between  the  two  empires  the  common  emporium  for 
their  respective  commerce. 

It  has  thus  necessarily  happened  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
utterly  indifferent  to,  and  uninfluenced  by,  the  revolutions  of 
Western  nations ;  and  as  they  found  in  the  wide  extent  and 
fertile  soil  of  their  own  country  ample  provision  for  their  wants, 
they  had  no  motives  to  impel  them  to  seek  in  other  climates  the 
productions  so  bountifully  supplied  by  their  own.  In  only  one 
particular  have  the  Chinese  swerved  from  their  system  of  self- 
centralisation,  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  this  race  of  mate- 
rialists to  aflbrd  the  world  the  only  instance  of  a  people  deliberately 
seeking,  borrowing,  and  adopting  the  religion  of  an  alien 
nation.* 

The  efiect  of  this  isolation  upon  the  character  and  civilisation 
of  the  Chinese  is  precisely  what  will  have  been  expected.  Un- 
aware of  the  progress  of  odier  nations,  and  therefore  ignorant  of 
those  principles  which  caused  that  progress,  they  have  been 
satisfied  to  accept  their  own  laws  and  institutions  as  representing 
the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  Thus  successive  generations 
have  laboured  passively  and  contentedly  in  the  groove  traced  out 
for  them  by  their  ancestors;  and  from  the  husbandman,  who 
patiently  ploughs  his  ground  according  to  the  instructions  of 
antiquity,  to  the  aspirant  for  office,  who  mechanically  studies  the 

J  precepts  of  Confucius,  the  whole  nation  have  been  for  twenty- 
bur  centuries  unalterable  in  their  devotion  to  the  maxims  of 
their  forefathers. 

This  almost  slavish  obedience  to  fixed  rules  of  conduct  has  in 
a  densely  populated  country  like  China  some  considerable  advan- 
tages, and  much  facilitates  the  action  of  government.  It  has 
fortunately  happened  that  their  early  legislators  have  provided 
the  people  with  many  excellent  fiscal  and  penal  laws,  and  Con- 
fucius and  his  first  commentators  have  supplied  some  very 
meritorious  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  their  moral  natures. 

*  An  emperor  of  the  Han  d^asty  despatched  ambassadors  towards  the  West  to 
discover  the  true  religion,  which  was  supposed  to  be  practised  somewhere  in  that 
direction.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Northern  India^  the  ambassadors  found  the 
people  eagerW  embracing  the  tenets  of  Fo ;  satisfied  with  what  they  observed,  and 
probably  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  returning  home»  the  Chinese  retraced  their 
steps,  bringinff  back  with  them  several  priests  to  spread  the  new  Ikith.  It  was  in 
this  manner  uat  Buddhism  was  iotrodaced  into  China  (aj).  6S). 

Some 
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Some  great  benefits  and  much  internal  prosperity  have  also  been 
attained  in  consequence  of  those  widely-spread  systems  of  com- 
petitiYe  examinations  and  patriarchal  authority  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  Chinese  polity,  and  which  have  essentially  aided  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who,  in  the  seventeenth 
oentmy,  undertook  the  survey  of  China,  were  astonished  at  the 
adTaooed  civilised  condition  of  the  provinces,  and  in  their,  letters 
they  fell  into  the  natural  error  of  over*estimating  the  knowledge 
and  capabilities  of  the  people.  At  that  time  Europe  was  slowly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  long  civil  and  desolating  wars, 
and  perhaps  they  were  thus  in  some  degree  justified  in  con- 
lidering  China  as  being  comparatively  more  highly  civilised ; 
hat  the  remarkable  extension  of  European  education,  and  the 
nnmenms  scientific  discoveries  of  the*  two  past  centuries,  have 
entirely  reversed  the  respective  positions,  and  China  has  for 
many  years  been  comparatively  stagnant  and  even  retrogressive, 
and  must  therefore  be  prepared^  to  have  new  vigour  transfused 
into  her  veins  by  the  gradual  influence  of  European  science  and 
enterprise.  It  has  been  maintained  with  some  apparent  reason 
that  the  introduction  of  Western  modes  of  thought  and  action 
will  act  fatally  upon  her  existing  institutions,  and  that  the 
Chinese  are  destined  to  submit  to  tibe  superior  mental  and  phy- 
sical power  of  foreigners.  The  frequent  rebellions  in  the  pro- 
finces,  the  encroachments  of  alien  nations,  the  weakness  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and,  above  all,  the  seeming  absence  of 
cohesion  ammig  the  people,  coincide  with  such  a  view.  But  it 
happens  that  progression,  the  main  element  hitherto  wanting  in 
Chinese  civilisation,  is  becoming  gradually  but  surely  developed 
by  this  state  of  disorganisation.  The  late  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land, the  existence  of  a  semi-religious  civil  war  mainly  created 
by  the  presence  and  teaching  of  foreign  missionaries,  the  circum- 
stance of  consuls  and  merchants  living  and  trading  with  perfect 
freedom  and  impunity  in  the  heart  of  the  country — ^these  and 
other  events  have  at  last  directed  the  attention  of  these  long- 
isolated,  self-reliant  people  to  the  true  power  of  their  foreign 
risiton,  and  have  awakened  their  minds  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
weakness  and  deficiencies. 

The  Chinese  are,  as  a  nation,  gifted  with  a  keen  perception  of 
whatever  affects  iheir  own  interests,  and  their  Asiatic  cunning 
teaches  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  given  for 
accumulating  wealth  or  gaining  power  ;  they  have  also  remark- 
able capabilities  for  labour  and  endurance ;  and  whenever  they 
discover  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  foreign 
improvements,  it  is  certain  diat  they  will  not  forego  any  means  of 
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obtaining  them  ;  and  when  once  the  Spirit  of  Progress  begins  to 
make  its  way  into  their  country,  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  find  that 
he  will  have  a  hard  race  to  run  to  gain  pre-eminence.  There  is» 
perhaps,  no  institution  so  utterly  o{^osed  to  the  progress  of  an 
Eastern  nation  as  that  of  caste,  and  this  has  no  existence  in  any 
portion  of  the  empire.  The  people,  therefore,  unrepressed  by 
any  sense  of  personal  degradation,  and  being  also  intensely 
clannish  in  all  their  social  relations,  are  peculiarly  devoted  to 
their  own  soil.  They  are  also  fair  agriculturists,  and  most 
ingenious,  patient  meduinics,  and  possess  that  cheerful,  laborious 
disposition  so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  an  over-populated 
country.  China  Proper  contains  within  itself  tnany  physic:al 
advantages :  the  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
navigable  for  a  more  than  usual  pn^rtion  of  their  length ;  the 
water-communication  by  the  means  of  canals  is  very  extensive ; 
the  mountainous  country  towards  the  West  is  rich  with  mineral 
wealth,  and,  when  required,  coal  can  be  obtained  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  North- Western  and  Central  provinces.  She  also  pos-* 
sesses  a  great  extent  of  seaboard  singularly  free  from  outlying 
rocks  or  shoals,  and  containing  several  useful,  well-sheltered 
harbours. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  China  is  a  very  wealthy 
nation,  or  that  the  land  is  in  any  extraordinary  d^ree  pro- 
ductive. Much  misapprehension  upon  these  subjects  has  arisen 
from  the  remarks  of  travellers  who  have  only  visited  those  fertile 
districts  bordering  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  who,  judging  from 
what  they  had  personally  observed,  have  been  led  to  form  exag- 
gerated estimates  of  the  revenue  and  population  of  the  whole 
empire.  It  has  happened  that  the  provinces  from  which  have 
been  gathered  the  principal  items  of  information  are  those  of 
Che-kiang  and  Kiang-su,  which  respectively  contain  the  well- 
known  treaty  ports  Ningpo  and  Shanghae.  How  erroneous 
must  be  all  general  estimates  based  upon  these  two  provinces 
will  be  at  once  seen  by  examining  the  provincial  revenue  and 
population  returns,  where  we  find  that  Che-kiang  and  Kiang-su, 
although  only  equal  in  extent  to  one-fourteenth  of  the  area  of  the 
provincial  empire,  yet  yield  above  one-fifth  of  the  whole  revenue^ 
and  support  one-sixth  of  the  population. 

The  physical  geography  of  a  country  containing  the  enor- 
mous area  of  1,300,000  square  miles,  and  embracing  the 
parallels  of  20°  and  40^  N.  latitude  and  meridians  of  1Q1°  and 
122^  of  E«  longitude,  is  necessarily  very  varied;  but  investiga- 
tions into  this  subject  are  much  simplified  by  regarding  China 
Proper  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  physical  divisions — ^the 
Mountainous  country,  the  Hill  country,  and  the  Great  Plain. 

Upon 
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Upon  examination  of  a  map  of  China,  it  will  be  found  tliat  by 
tracing  from  south  to  north  the  line  which  indicates  the 
llOtfa  degree  of  £.  longitude,  the  empire  will  hare  been  divided 
into  two  almost  exacdy  equal  parts,  each  containing  an  area 
of  abore  600,000  square  miles.  All  the  country  west  of  the 
Ifaie  thus  traced  is  mountainous  and  thinly  populated;  east- 
ward of  this  line  the  land  slopes  towards  the  sea,  and  embraces 
the  fertile  and  densely  inhabited  provinces  containing  the  Plain 
and  Hill  country.  Nothing  so  clearly  points  out  the  marked 
diference  existing  in  the  respective  producing  power  of  Western 
and  Eartem  China  as  the  Government  returns  of  the  provincial 
population  and  revenue  for  the  year  1847,  in  which  we  find  that 
out  of  a  total  population  of  368  millions  the  western  division 
above  indicated  only  supports  about  65  millions;  and  with 
respect  to  revenue  the  diroroportion  is  still  greater,  for  the 
amount  sent  to  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  treasuries  from  the 
eastern  division  exceeds  above  seven-fold  that  of  the  western. 
This  excessive  disparity  in  the  relative  conditions  of  the  empire, 
and  the  consequent  dependence  upon  the  resources  of  the  sea- 
faoaid  provinces,  have  a  most  detrimental  influence  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  Plain  occupies  the  greater  part  of  North-Eastem  China, 
and,  beginning  near  the  Great  Wall,  it  extends  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  varying  in  breadth  between  150 
and  400  miles,  the  whole  surface  being  approximately  estimated 
to  equal  210,000  square  miles.  That  portion  lying  in  the 
provmce  of  Chihle,  and  which  supplies  the  more  immediate 
wants  of  Pekin,  is  dry  and  sandy,  and  produces  in  considerable 
abundance  wheat,  millet,  and  vegetables.  The  Plain  as  it 
widras  towards  the  south  becomes  well-watered  by  the  nume- 
rous rivers  and  lakes  in  Kiang-su  and  Ngan-hui,  and  furnishes 
in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  quantities  of  grain,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  tea ;  its  most  productive  portion  lies  in  the  maritime 
province  of  Kiang-su,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  drained 
by  the  Grand  Canal.  This  part  of  the  Plain  is  especially 
remarkable  for  the  excessive  population  that  it  contains,  and, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  unquestionable  proof  that 
each  square  mile  in  Kiang-su  supports  not  less  than  800  human 
lives.  The  physical  character  of  the  Plain  varies  in  each  of 
the  provinces  "^of  which  it  consists ;  in  Shantung  its  level  is  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  sea,  and  its  surface  is  undulating ;  as 
it  aj^iroaches  the  coast  it  becomes  low  and  sometimes  swampy  ; 
near  its  southern  limits  in  Ngan-hui  and  Hoo-peh  it  again 
becomes  undulating  and  dry,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
idjacent  to  the  Yang-tze,  which  is  subject  to  the  annual  overflow 
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of  that  river.  The  Great  Plain  is  more  productive  and  more 
densely  inhabited  than  any  other  equally  extensive  portion  of  the 
known  world,  and  to  it  China  is  indebted  for  nearly  one  half  of 
her  population,  and  more  than  one  half  of  her  wealth. 

The  hilly  country  may  be  loosely  defined  as  consisting*  of 
that  |>art  of  China  south  of  the  Yang-t«^kiang  situated  between 
the  110th  degree  of  £•  longitude  and  the  sea;  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  produce  the  tea-plant,  the  valleys  and  the  rich  soil 
near  the  mouths  of  the  southern  rivers  yield  large  crops  of 
rice,  and  the  borders  of  the  canals  and  inland  streams  aro 
plentifully  lined  with  mulberry-trees  in  the  silk  district^  and 
with  fruit-trees  in  the  provinces  near  the  tropic.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  empire  is  amply  supplied  with  water  com<< 
munication ;  and  thus,  although  the  swampy  nature  of  the  rico 
districts,  together  with  other  local  causes,  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  construction  of  roads  sufficiently  broad  for  wheeled  traflic^ 
yet,  thanks  to  the  existing  network  of  canals  and  rivers,  there 
is  no  absence  of  good  and  moderately  rapid  means  of  trans* 
port. 

The  mountainous  country  consists  of  the  entire  inland  half  of 
the  empire,  and  has  for  its  western  boundaries  the  lofty  and 
sterile  table-lands  of  Tibet  and  the  sand  wastes  of  Mongolia. 
Long  ranges  of  mountains  running  in  parallel  lines  from  south 
to  north  are  the  principal  physical  features  of  this  infertile 
country.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  poor,  and  often  subject 
to  much  privation  and  want ;  rice,  their  chief  article  of  food,  is 
for  the  most  part  imported  from  the  productive  provinces  near 
the  sea,  and  when  this  supply  fails,  which  from  causes  out  of 
control  is  too  frequently  the  case,  they  suffer  much  from  severe 
and  widely-spread  famine.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
resident  in  these  provinces  describe  most  vividly  the  miseries  of 
the  labouring  population  among  whom  they  live«  In  Sa-chuen, 
a  vast  province  containing  an  area  equal  to  nearly  four  times 
that  of  England,  we  hear  of  mothers  selling  their  children  into 
slavery,  of  whole  families  starved  to  death,  and  of  thousands 
subsisting  for  months  upon  little  else  than  such  nourishment  as 
could  be  derived  from  tiie  unnatural  combination  of  a  few  grains 
of  rice  with  roots  and  common  earth.  Shut  off  by  Tibet  from 
all  resources  on  their  western  frontier,  the  natives  of  Sz-chuen  have 
to  trust  entirely  to  what  their  own  stubborn  soil  will  produce, 
and  to  such  imports  as  thqy  can  obtain  from  their  neighbours  to 
the  eastward,  and  these  imports  are  often  thinned  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Yang<»tze-kiang  and  Hoang-ho,  or  by  those  desolating 
insurrections  to  which  the  whole  empire  has,  of  late,  been  so 
constantly  subjected. 

The 
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The  industry  of  the  scattered  population  of  the  western  pro* 
TiDces  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  extraction  of  those  mineral  and 
metallic  ores  which  form  the  principal  wealth  of  this  part  of 
China,  the  most  important  bemg  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  and 
silver. 

The  coal  that  mainly  supplies  the  sonth  is  chiefly  found  in 
Ss-chaen.  The  Yang-tse  in  its  course  through  this  province  cuts 
through  a  succession  of  cross  ranges  of  hills  extending  in  a 
direction  almost  due  north  and  south  at  right  angles  to  the 
river.  In  the  gorges  thus  formed  narrow  horizontal  scams  of 
coal,  averaging  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  are  laid  bare 
apoD  the  face  of  the  slopes.  The  men  employed  in  excavating 
these  seams  do  not  work  to  any  great  depth,  and  are  usually 
content  with  the  large  lumps  extracted  near  the  surface.  This 
cotl  has  been  found  to  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  ill-adapted  for 
the  parposes  of  steam^vessels.  Coal  is  also  obtained,  but  not  to 
anj  great  extent,  in  the  central  provinces  of  Kiang-si  and  Hoo-» 
nui,  but,  being  almost  exclusively  bituminous,  its  use  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  supply  of  the  distilleries  of  sam-shu,  a  strong 
jellow  spirit  extracted  from  rice,  of  which  there  is  a  great  con« 
samption  throughout  China.  Hankow,  the  great  centre  of  the 
native  inland  tmde,  and  from  its  position  necessarily  a  most 
important  commercial  city,  receives  from  the  coal  districts 
moderate  cargoes  of  coal,  which  are  subsequently  distributed 
amongst  the  towns  and  villages  lying  adjacent  to  the  Yang-tze 
or  its  tributaries,  and  it  is  from  Hankow  that  the  foreign  steamers 
trading  on  the  river  usually  obtain  their  supplies.  The  engineers 
of  these  steamers  state  that  the  Chinese  coal  is,  with  the  tubular 
boilers  now  in  general  use,  apt  to  choke  the  tubes ;  that  it  gives 
oat  great  quantities  of  thick  black  smoke ;  and  that  it  is  very 
rapidly  consumed:  and  these  objections  are  not  met  by  any 
safficiently  compensating  advantages  in  respect  of  economy, 
for  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  that  the  price  of  this  native  coal  averages  twenty«six 
shillings  per  ton. 

In  the  north  a  coarse  kind  of  anthracite  is  obtained  from 
Shansi,  and  is  much  used  in  the  factories  and  foundries  of  that 
province :  small  quantities  of  this  coal  are  also  sent  to  Tientsin 
and  the  south.  The  total  amount  at  present  raised  in  these 
northern  districts,  although  greater  than  that  obtained  in  Sz- 
chnen  and  Hoo-nan,  is  still  very  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding 
npon  the  average  half  a  million  of  tons  annually ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  be  from  Shansi  that  the 
best  coal  will  eventually  be  obtained ;  and  aa  the  inhabitants  are 
Accttstomed  to  the  working  of  mines  and  casting  of  metals,  it  is 
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probable  that  this  prorince  will  be  pre-emiDent,  not  onlj  for  the 
qnalitj  of  its  coal,  bat  also  for  its  quantity. 

The  most  observable  particular  relative  to  the  use  of  coal  in 
China  is  the  insignificant  quantity  cooMuned  by  the  people.  It 
has  been  estimated  from  reliable  data  that  this  consumption 
does  not  annually  exceed  nine  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  this 
estimate  includes  what  is  used  in  the  foundries  and  distilleries. 
Great  Britain,  with  less  than  one-twelfth  the  population,  exceeds 
China  in  her  expenditure  of  coal  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-fivt 
to  one. 

In  their  households,  both  in  the  North  and  South,  the  Qiinese 
rarely  use  fire  except  for  the  preparation  of  boiling  watw  for 
their  tea,  or  for  the  cooking  of  the  necessary  meals,  and  for  these 
purposes  a  portable  earthenware  brazier  and  a  little  charcoal  are 
found  sufficient  The  explanation  of  the  slight  consumption  of 
coal  lies  in  the  simple  iact,  that  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
that  kind  of  fuel  is  all  but  unknown.  In  t^  agricultural  dis- 
tricts the  fiurmers  make  considerable  use  of  their  refuse  roots  and 
stalks,  and  at  some  of  the  Northern  markets  compositions  of  coal* 
dust  and  earthy  substance,  made  into  small  square  blocks,  are 
exposed  for  sale  and  find  purchasers  among  the  village  poor ;  but, 
in  a  general  sense,  the  fuel  almost  exclusively  burnt  Uuoughout 
China  is  charcoal. 

Considering  the  violent  changes  of  temperature  to  which  their 
country  is  peculiarly  subject,  it  is  strange  that  the  Chinese  have 
not  adoptcMl  some  satisfactory  method  of  heating  their  houses. 
Whether  in  the  cold  North  or  burning  South,  they  build  pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  plan,  and  utterly  ignore  the  use  of  chimneys 
and  open  fire-places.  Some  of  the  houses  in  Shantung  and 
Chihle  have  in  the  principal  sleeping  apartments  a  narrow  brick- 
casing,  inside  which  is  burnt  a  smsJl  wood  fire,  the  upper  part 
of  the  casing  serving  the  purpose  of  a  bed-place ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  people  are  content  to  overcome  the  cold  of  winter  by  the 
unhealthy  but  economical  plan  of  excluding  the  fresh  air,  and  by 
wearing  thickly  padded  clothing.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  Chinese 
themselves  are  concerned,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  large 
increase  in  their  present  consumption  of  coal  would  be  likely  to 
take  place ;  but,  now  that  foreign  steamers  carry  cargoes  upon  their 
principal  rivers,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  native  coal  is 
likely  to  become  valuable  as  an  article  of  commerce.  This  fact, 
when  clearly  ascertained,  will  ui^e  the  inhabitants  of  the  coal 
districts  to  devote  more  labour  to  their  work,  and,  when  aided  by 
the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  West,  we  may  expect  to  find 
them  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vessels 
trading  on  the  China  Sea.     As  the  seams  become  more  deeply 
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worked  the  coal  will  be  of  a  better  quality  than  what  is  now 
prodaced,  and  will  give  engineers  and  stokers  less  cause  for 
complaint 

Id  ^lansi,  the  proTince  that  supplies  the  best  coal,  is  also 
foond  the  purest  iron-ore.  The  methods  commonly  adopted  by 
dm  Chinese  for  the  production  of  cast  and  malleable  iron, 
although  in  some  respects  imperfect,  evince  a  connderable  degree 
of  dcill.  The  rough  ore  is  usually  found  in  nodules,  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  these,  after  being  roughly  cleaned  of  all 
earthy  substance,  are  thrown  into  small  furnaces  capable  of  con* 
taining  about  a  ton ;  with  the  ore  is  mixed  either  charcoal  or 
common  pit  coal  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  not,  as  in  England, 
transformed  into  coke.  The  iron  when  melted  is  run  out  into 
moulds  of  sand,  and  left  to  cooK  The  principal  objects  cast 
are  cinerary  urns,  braziers,  incense-vases,  idols  for  the  Buddhist 
temples,  lai^  cooking  pans,  and  bells,  tc^ether  with  quantities 
of  grotesque  and  intricate  castings  useful  for  garden  or  household 
oroaments.  Guns  of  all  sizes  below  forty-two  pounders  are  also 
cast,  but  with  less  correctness  and  less  finish  than  should  be 
expected,  considering  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
die  art  of  gun-casting  was  introduced  into  the  empire.  To 
obtain  malleable  iron  the  workmen  dig  in  the  ground  near  the 
fomaces  a  circular  space  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and 
several  feet  in  diameter.  Round  this  space  is  built  a  wall 
about  two  feet  high.  The  iron  flows  from  the  furnace  into  ^s 
reservoir,  and  is  there  allowed  to  rest  for  several  minutes ;  men 
then  station  themselves  on  the  wall,  and  with  thick  poles  rapidly 
stir  the  molten  matter  at  their  feet  for  such  time  as  experience 
has  taught  them  is  necessary.  As  the  iron  cools,  some  of  the 
workmen  separate  it  into  small  rectangular  blocks,  others  work 
it  into  short  round  bars.  The  blocks  and  bars  are  then  piled  up, 
and  eventually  sent  away  for  sale  to  all  ports  of  die  country,  but 
chiefly  to  Tientsin  and  Hankow. 

In  the  manufacture  of  their  gun-barrels  the  Chinese  have  of 
late  largely  employed  English  bar-iron,  which  they  find  to  be 
much  more  malleable  than  their  own,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
fact  the  importation  of  foreign  iron  has  within  the  last  few  years 
considembly  increased.  The  state  of  the  native  iron-trade  is  not, 
however,  such  as  to  give  cause  for  the  opinion  that  the  import  of 
foreign  iron  will  continue  to  increase,  as  it  (is  found  that  for 
all  purposes  of  ordinary  workmanship  and  all  agricultural  and 
farm  implements  the  Chinese  iron  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
the  people.  In  its  rough  state  they  purchase  it  at  me  moderate 
rate  of  about  nine  shillings  per  cwt,  and,  owing  to  the  numbers 
and  skill  of  the  travelling  blacksmiths,  the  necessary  tools  are 
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obtained  at  a  very  small  cost  The  total  araoiint  of  iron  used 
is,  as  compared  with  what  is  used  by  European  nations,  very 
insignificant,  for  the  Chinese  do  not  employ  it  except  where 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  small 

Juantities  are  found  stored  in  the  principal  cities.  The  intro* 
notion  of  foreign  iron  is  chiefly  dependoit  upon  the  use  of  fire« 
arms,  and  its  demand  will  for  many  years  be  proportional  to  this 
want ;  but  whenever  the  Chinese  are  enabled  to  produce  wrought 
iron  of  equal  quality  and  cheapness,  they  will  return  to  their 
constant  rule  of  trusting  as  far  as  possible  to  their  own  native 
resources. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  precious  metals, 
silver,  in  virtue  of  its  general  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
holds  the  first  rank.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  some  mines 
in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  near  the  borders  of  Cochin  China ; 
there  are  also  said  to  be  extensive  Goveniment  mines  in  Shansi 
and  Shantung,  but  our  information  with  respect  to  them  is  at 
present  incomplete,  and  we  have  no  data  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  amount  extracted.  It  is  evident,  however, 
judging  from  the  quantity  used  and  exported,  that  the  mines 
both  in  the  north  and  south  are  rich  and  extensively  worked. 
Silver  is  brought  into  the  market  in  variously  sised  ingots,  which 
from  their  shape  have  been  called  shoes.  Tbese  ingots  represent 
certain  fixed  weights  in  Taels,  and  are  stamped,  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  purity,  with  the  names  of  the  chief  workmen  and 
bankers,  and  also  the  district  from  which  they  are  sent,  and  the 
year  in  which  they  are  cast.*  This  Sycee  silver,  so  called  from 
the  combination  of  two  Chinese  words  denoting  fineness,  is  sold 
by  weight,  and  in  all  transactions  of  importance  is  almost 
invariably  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  The  indemni^ 
ties  for  the  late  wars  have  been  paid  in  this  form,  and  it  is  in  Sycee 
also  that  all  the  taxes  in  money  are  collected,  and  forwarded  to 
the  provincial  or  imperial  treasuries. 

In  those  commercial  ports  now  open  to  trade  the  ordinary 
coinage  employed  in  the  transactions  with  foreigners  are  Spanish 
and  Mexican  dollars.  These,  however,  as  they  change  their 
owners,  decrease  rapidly  in  value,  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese 
custom  of  stamping  on  them  the  name  of  the  last  possessor  or 
some  other  mark  to  prove  their  purity,  by  which  process  the  coin 
in  the  course  of  time  becomes  flattened,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  silver  is  lost.  Eventually,  when  the  original  Spanish 
or   Mexican   stamps   become   effaced,   and   the   dollars   are    no 

*  The  Tael  is  a  Chinese  measure  of  weight,  which  in  silver  is  equal  in  value  tp 
ahoat  six  shillings  and  twopence  sterling.  The  shoes  vary  in  weight  from  five 
to  fifty  tscls. 

longer 
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loQger  recognisable,  they  are  bxiken  and  sold  by  weight  to  the 
xnoney-chai^i^n,  and  subsequently  melted  down  into  bullion. 
DoUsiB  aie  almost  entirely  unknown  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
feowns  snd  villages  in  the  interior,  whose  only  currency  ccmsists 
either  of  copper  cash,  or  pieces  of  pure  silver  valued  according 
to  weight 

Gold  is  obtained  from  Yunnan  and  ^uoisi,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent  The  streams  in  the  first^named  province  and  in  Ss-chuen 
cany  with  them,  in  their  rapid  course  from  their  sources  in  the 
moimtains  of  Tibet,  grains  of  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
repay  the  labour  of  the  gold-seekers  living  near  their  banks* 
The  most  important  of  these  streams  is  the  *  Kincha*kiang/  or 
*  Golden^saoded  riven'  The  Kincha  takes  its  rise  among  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Northern  Tibetan  range,  and  its  course 
thnragh  Yunnan  and  Sz-chuen  deposits  such  a  considerable 
nmnber  of  grains  that  a  large  propcnrtion  of  the  labour  in  the 
western  portions  of  these  provinces  is  devoted  to  the  searching  of 
ite  sandWiats  and  rocky  crevices.  The  Kincha  after  receiving 
several  tributaries  changes  its  character  and  name,  and  before 
leaving  Sz*chuen  becomes  the  well^^known  river  Yang*tze. 

Gold  is  not  employed  in  any  form  in  the  currency  of  the 
empire,  and  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  ornamental  purposes. 
In  many  of  the  richer  Buddhist  temples  there  are  a  few  gold 
inieges  and  grotesque  figures,  and  at  the  Yuen-min-yuen  Palace 
there  were  found  several  ornaments  made  from  a  native  gold  of 
great  purity.  Among  the  mass  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
interior,  this  me4l  is  almost  unknown.  The  Austrolian  and 
Califomian  emigrants  are,  however,  begiiming  to  create  a  change 
in  this  respect  s  juid  we  hear  that  small  ingots  from  two  to  three 
inches  l<mg,  and  containing  about  ninety*five  per  cent  of  pure 
gold,  are  being  sent  down  for  export  from  the  North-Western 
provinces. 

The  only  coin  that  is  universally  current  and  well  understood 
by  all  classes  is  the  small  circular  copper  piece  called  tsien, 
better  known  by  foreigners  by  the  geneml  term  cash.  A  con- 
aiderable  proportion  of  the  copper  found  in  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi 
is  employed  in  the  provincial  mints  for  the  purpose  of  casting  ^s 
money.  The  cash  are  stamped  with  the  title  of  the  dynasty  and 
the  name  of  the  reigning  emperori  and  are  theoretically  supposed 
to  be  pure  metal  |  but  they  are  invariably  so  much  debased  by  the 
admixture  of  iron  filings  and  sand  that  they  practically  lose  one- 
third  of  their  proper  value.  The  Chinese  in  their  currency  adopt 
the  decimal  system.  Each  cash  has  in  the  centre  a  small  square 
hole,  through  which  are  run  strings.  Ten  cash  thus  strung 
together  represent  one  oandareen ;  ten  candareens  are  called  one 

mace; 
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mace;  and  ten  mace  are  supposed  to  represent  the  value  of  one 
tael  of  silver.  At  present,  however,  the  cash  have  become  so 
much  depreciated  that  fifteen  and  even  sixteen  mace  are  usuallj 
demanded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  tael.  Amongst  a  people  so 
singularly  constituted  some  great  advantages  are  derived  from  the 
general  use  of  a  coin  of  such  slight  value  as  the  cash.  In  Euro* 
pean  markets  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  equivalents  for  the 
fifth  of  a  farthing ;  but  in  China,  where  everything  is  sold  by 
weight — where  pork,  fish,  and  other  necessaries  are  cut  up  in 
fragments  according  to  the  demand — there  cannot  be  any  coin  so 
small  that  would  not  find  its  corresponding  value  in  kind ;  and 
thus  the  labourer  or  mechanic  goes  to  market  with  his  string  <rf 
cash,  and  is  enabled  to  purchase  his  exact  modicum  of  rice,  his 
little  ration  of  vegetables,  the  handful  of  ground-nuts,  and, 
perhaps,  a  square  inch  of  fish  or  pork,  and  returns  home  to  enjoy 
a  varied  and  nutritious  meal  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  .  The 
use  of  the  cash  is  also  of  especial  advantage  among  the  crowded 
and  under-paid  working  classes  in  the  cities,  as  it  enables  them 
to  buy  precisely  and  exactly  what  they  require,  even  to  a  single 
nail.  It  also  fixes  at  a  low  sum  the  price  of  porterage  and  water 
transit  Next  to  coinage,  copper  is  chiefly  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  gongs,  bells,  and  ornamental  figures  or 
vases ;  it  is  also  much  used  in  making  those  tripod  urns  in  which 
are  kept  the  ashes  of  the  incense-sticks  consumed  in  the  pagodas 
and  temples. 

Considering  the  well-known  energy  of  the. people,  their  apti- 
tude for  labour,  and  the  presumed  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  of 
the  empire,  the  results  obtained  from  the  working  of  the  mines 
fall  much  below  what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Government  are  contented  to  receive,  as 
the  annual  product  of  the  taxation  of  the  whole  of  the  mines,  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  700,000/.  sterling. 

The  Chinese  have,  perhaps,  made  less  advance  in  the  various 
arts  of  working  and  casting  metals  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
industry ;  they  nevertheless  deserve  even  in  these  respects  more 
credit  than  is  usually  given  to  them.  At  the  Taku  and  other  forts 
bordering  on  the  Pei-ho  there  were  found,  placed  in  battery,  many 
most  accurately  cast  brass  guns,  averaging  in  weight  from  nine 
to  eleven  tons,  or  more  than  double  that  of  the  Armstrtmg  100- 
pounder.  These  guns  evidenced  most  careful  work ;  and 
although  of  great  length,  they  exhibited  no  flaws,  and  were  free 
from  ail  irregularities  of  surface.  Their  projectiles,  however,  are 
not  equal  to  the  guns,  for  they  have  hitherto  failed  in  iheir 
attempts  to  cast  perfectly  spherical  shot,  and  thus  the  practice  at 
long  ranges  is  always  necessarily  indifferent 

At 
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At  the  close  of  tlie  last  China  war  it  was  curious  to  observe 

howiupidljthe  workmen  in  the  north  had  taken  advantage  of  the 

knowledge  they  had  obtained  from  the  possession  of  the  military 

stores  belonging  to  the  gunboats  sunk  in  the  Pei-ho  in  1859 ;  the 

TpinMigr  in  which  they  had  imitated  our  metal  shelUfuzes,  canister* 

shot,  and  other  matirielj  proved  no  slight  degree  of  skill  and  inge- 

miity«    The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  workmanship^  how* 

ever,  which  that  war  produced  were  the  large  iron  stakes  which 

haired  the  progress  of  the  gunboats  in  I860.     These  were  not 

only  models  of  industry  and  strength,  but  were  also  admirably 

adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  doey  were  constructed.    In  pro- 

portLoawith  their  increasing  acquaintance  with  foreign  appliances 

for  war,  the  Chinese  will  unquestionably  improve  upon  their 

piesent  methods  for  attack  and  defence,  iMit  it  is  not  likely  that 

diey  will  ever  attain  to  any  great  military  skill ;  the  genius  of  the 

aation  is  essentially  unwarlike,  and  must  always  find  its  best 

development  in  the  peaceful  operations  of  commerce  and  agri- 

cnlturei 

In  that  section  of  the  book  of  ritual  laws  which  treats  of  the 
order  of  precedence,  the  honourable  position  assigned  to  farmera 
and  field-labourers  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  high  degree  of 
importance  which  successive  governments  have  attached  to  the 
profession  of  agriculture.  After  classing  the  nation  under  the 
four  principal  heads  of  Literati,  Agriculturists,  Artisans,  and 
Merchants,  the  Tchou-li  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  nine  relative 
ranks  of  the  working  classes.  Amongst  these  the  first  place  of 
honour  is  given  to  the  ^  cultivators  of  those  grains  that  support 
human  life  ;*  next  in  precedence  are  the  ^  gardeners  who  raise 
leguminous  plants  and  rear  fruit-trees;'  the  remaining  seven 
classes  succeed  in  the  following  order — wood-cutters,  herdsmen, 
artisans^  shopkeepers  and  traders,  legitimate  wives,  domestic 
servants;  and  ninthly  and  lastly,  all  those  individuals  without 
fixed  professions  who  wait  for  hire. 

In  a  country  so  subject  to  sudden  famines  and  destructive  inun^ 
dations,  and  in  which  the  population  closely  presses  upon  the 
production,  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  much  the  attention 
of  the  government  must  be  cUrected  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  and 
in  China  this  attention  is  the  more  necessary,  because  a  famine  in 
any  distant  province  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  a  revolt ; 
and  unless  the  misery  that  causes  the  local  insurrection  is 
promptly  relieved  either  by  the  supply  of  grain  from  an  adjoining 
province,  the  remission  of  the  land-tax,  or  some  other  immediate 
remedy,  the  disaffection  spreads,  the  insurgents  are  joined  by 
those  lawless  bands  of  discharged  soldiery  who  are  always  ready 
to  join  any  leader  who  will  give  them  a  chance  for  plunder,  and 

at 
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at  last,  unless  strong  and  rapid  measures  are  adopted  to  prevent 
it,  the  local  insurrection  becomes  a  very  serious  and  wide-spread 
rebellion. 

The  comparatively  advanced  condition  of  Chinese  farming  is 
mainly  due  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  tenure  and  disposal  of 
landed  property.  These  laws,  although  modified  by  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  empire  and  its  increased  population,  retain  much  that 
reminds  us  that  the  Chinese  were  originally  an  unsettled  nomadic 
race,  accustomed  to  group  themselves  into  independent  families 
or  clans,  each  subject  to  its  own  patriarch.  Two  thousand  years 
have  elapsed  since  China  was  united,  as  At  present,  under  one 
head,  and  during  that  period  many  rebellious  and  dynastic  revo- 
lutions have  taken  place ;  but  fortunately  the  fiscal  and  territorial 
laws  have  practically  remained  almost  unchanged,  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes  hfts  not  been  subjected  to  un- 
popular innovations. 

The  nation,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  a' number  of  distinct 
clans,  each  possessing  tracts  of  land,  more  or  less  extensive,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  wealth  and  strength.  In  some  instances 
the  property  thus  held  comprehends  several  villages,  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  land,  and  in  others  the  property  resolves 
itself  into  a  simple  hamlet,  with  a  few  adjoining  fields.  The 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  a  clan  Vftries  from  two  or  three 
hundred  to  several  thousands,  all  of  whom  are  in  some  degree 
related,  and  retain  the  common  surname.  Land  is  held  as  free- 
hold^ subject  to  an  annual  tax  amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of  the 
value  of  the  produce,  the  government  reserving  to  themselves  the 
power  of  expelling  any  proprietor  who  &ils  in  paying  this  tax, 
and  of  giving  his  land  into  other  hands  :  this  power  is,  however, 
rarely  exercised  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  The 
patriarchal  character  of  all  Chinese  polity  is  especially  observable 
in  all  questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land ;  the  most  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rights  of  proprietors,  and  evety  facility  is 
given  to  enable  them  to  retain  possession  of  their  ground.  The 
district  magistrates  have  stringent  orders  not  to  disturb,  if  pos- 
sible, such  owners  as  have  dwelt  upon  their  land  for  two  or  more 
generations,  and  on  no  account  whatever  are  the  new  occupiers 
allowed  to  remove  or  till  the  ground  within  a  certain  distance 
from  the  graves  of  the  families  of  their  predecessors. 

There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture,  the  paternal  estate 
descends  to  the  sons,  amongst  whom  it  is  either  equally  divided 
or  made  subject  to  such  arrangement  as  may  best  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  family.  The  eldest  son  is  held,  in  a  great 
degree,  responsible  to  the  magistrates  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  therefore  always  holds  a  certain  influence  over  the 

actions 
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tctiooft  of  his  brothers.  In  no  case  are  daughters  permitted  to 
inherit:  the  law  strictly  prohibits  women  from  succeeding  to 
property  of  any  description,  and  the  provision  for  their  mainte* 
nance  if  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  their  male  relatives. 

With  regard  to  deeds  of  sale  the  law  is  very  simple,  and  places 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ordinary  transfer :  there  exists,  how* 
ever,  an  understood  custom,  which,  from  its  universal  practice, 
has  taken  the  character  of  law,  that  prevents  an  owner  from  selling 
his  land  to  any  but  such  as  belong  to  his  own  clan.  The  regu- 
lations affecting  mortgages  are  more  stringent:  a  mortgagee, 
before  lus  mortgage  is  valid,  must  take  possession  of  the  land, 
cultivate  it,  and  pay  the  customary  taxes ;  the  original  holder  is 
also  given  every  assistance  to  enable  him  to  redeem  his  land. 
As  a  general  rule,  whatever  may  be  the  changes  caused  by  indi- 
vidual poverty  or  crime,  the  villages  with  the  dependent  fields 
are  occupied  by  their  respective  clans  or  families,  whose  mem- 
bers support  each  other  in  all  cases  of  distress,  and  consequently 
the  owners  of  the  soil  are  boimd  to  their  property  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  interest  and  affection. 

ThI  system  of  small  tenures,  although  open  to  some  objections 
with  respect  to  the  general  agricultural  interests  of  the  empire, 
bas  the  advantage  of  making  each  proprietor  exercise  his  utmost 
ability  in  developing  the  full  capacity  of  his  ground,  and  thus, 
notwithstanding  many  local  disadvantages,  the  Chinese  are  enabled 
to  obtain  from  their  land  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  rice  districts  of  the  South  the  farmers  always  produce 
two  good  crops  annually,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  fields 
lying  adjacent  to  the  rivers  to  yield  five  crops  in  two  years — a 
most  important  result,  as  it  is  upon  the  regular  and  sufficient 
supply  of  rice  that  entirely  depends  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
popalatioiL 

Kice  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  the  farmers, 
therefore,  employ  every  available  means  to  secure  for  their  fields 
a  free  and  ample  irrigation.  The  principal  rice-producing  dis- 
tricts are  in  the  South-Eastern  provinces,  where  the  moist  clay 
soil  of  the  valleys,  helped  by  the  quickening  rays  of  an  almost 
tropical  sun,  yields  most  luxuriant  narvests, 

Ihe  fields  are  prepared  for  the  first  crop  in  the  early  spring ; 
they  are  then  well  flooded,  and  afterwards  carefully  ploughed. 
The  seeds,  after  being  soaked,  are  diickly  sown  in  small  adjacent 
patches  of  ground,  which  have  been  previously  enriched  with 
liquid  manure :  when  the  young  shoots  reach  a  height  of  five  or 
six  inches,  they  are  dug  up  from  their  bed  and  transplanted  in 
lectaugular  rows,  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  into  the  fields  already 
prepared   for  their  reception.     The  labourers  employed  upon 

this 
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this  duty,  whether  men  or  women,  are  generally  very  dexterons 
and  work  with  remarkable  rapidity,  six  persons  being  able,  on 
an  average,  to  plant  two  acres  in  a  day. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  of  April  and  the  hot  June  son,  the 
rice  ripens  quickly,  and  is  ready  for  catting  towards  the  end  of 
the  latter  month.  In  May  the  farmers  prepare  for  the  second 
crop  by  planting,  as  before,  thick  rows  of  seeds  in  well-manured 
patches ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  harvest  is  gathered  in,  the  fields 
are  again  flooded  and  ploughed,  the  shoots  are  transplanted,  and 
the  second  crop  is  ripe  early  in  November.  In  the  Central  and 
North-Eastem  provinces  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
the  shortness  of  summer  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  rice, 
and  the  harvest  is  freauently  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  people.  North  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang  only  one  crop  is 
grown  in  die  year,  and  this  is  usually  sown  in  May  or  June  and 
reaped  in  October. 

The  terrace  cultivation,  in  which  the  Chinese  farmers  have 
developed  their  greatest  skill,  and  of  which  many  inconsistent 
accounts  have  been  written,  is  simply  a  laborious  method 
of  utilising  the  ground  on  the  hill  slopes,  and  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  over-populated  country  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  coast  These  slopes  are  planted  with  rice,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables ;  and,  to  prevent  the  rains  washing  away  the 
earth  and  manure,  flat  terraces  are  made,  one  above  the  other, 
having  their  edges  generally  protected  by  low  rough  walls.  Rice, 
because  demanding  much  water,  is  grown  upon  the  lower  terraces ; 
and  to  get  sufficient  irrigation  small  rivulets  are  diverted  from 
some  brook  or  spring  flowing  from  a  higher  level  and  are  con- 
ducted into  the  highest  terrace,  and  from  thence,  having  per- 
formed its  work,  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  terrace 
below,  and  so  on  to  the  base.  Wherever  the  means  of  water- 
supply  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  this  system  being  followed, 
the  Chinese  are  most  ingenious  in  their  methods  for  remedying 
the  defect,  and  their  comjnon  field-pump  for  raising  water  from 
one  level  to  another  is  so  simple  and  efficient,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  model  for  the  chain-pumps  at  present  universally 
used  in  our  ships  and  dockyards. 

The  toil  undergone  in  producing  rice  is  excessively  severe  : 
during  the  planting  and  ploughing  season  the  labourer  has  to 
wade  all  day  under  a  burning  sun  through  a  deep  yielding  clay 
soil  covered  with  several  inches  of  stagnant  water.  The  wages^ 
however,  in  some  measure  repay  the  labour ;  he  receives  daily  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  about  fourperice-halfjienny,  together  with 
a  fixed  ration  of  rice  of  an  equal  value.  This  scale  of  wages, 
amounting  to  above  five  shillings  per  week,  must  be  con- 
sidered 
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sidered  high  in  a  country  where  labour  is  so  cheap,  and  where 
the  best  rice-growing  land  is  let  for  so  moderate  an  annual  rent 
as  twenty-one  or  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre.  The  average 
produce  is  estimated  at  nearly  3300  lbs.  an  acre,  and  the  price  of 
the  grain,  although  dependent  upon  the  Northern  demand,  is,  as 
a  rule,  about  eighteen  shillings  a  cwt 

Some  approximate  notion  of  the  enormous  amount  of  rice  con- 
soined  in  China  will  be  obtained  upon  recollecting  that  it  forms 
the  principal  article  of  food  in  every  household  throughout  the 
empire,  and  that  its  transport  to  the  north  and  west  is  by  far 
the  most  important  element  of  the  native  junk  trade.  The  due 
execution  of  that  law  which  requires  that  a  portion  of  rice  equal 
to  about  one-tenth  of  the  produce  should  be  set  aside  and  for- 
warded as  a  tax  in  kind  to  the  provincial  and  imperial  granaries, 
alone  demands  considerable  water  carriage,  as  is  fully  shown  by 
the  crowds  of  well-laden  junks  that  annually  proceed  northward 
with  the  imperial  grain ;  but  in  addition  to  this  necessary 
transport  the  desire  of  gain,  especially  in  times  of  distress, 
impels  the  southern  farmers  to  embark  large  cargoes  on  specula- 
tion, and  forward  them  to  those  districts  where  want  forces  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 

The  Government  give  their  gravest  consideration  to  all  subjects 
relating  to  the  cultivation  and  shipment  of  rice ;  every  possible 
care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  water  communication  is  kept  open, 
and  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the  due  shipping  or  storing 
of  the  grain.  That  portion  reserved  in  the  granaries  of  the  pro- 
vincial capitals  is  intended  to  meet  any  exceptional  local  wants, 
and  to  supply  the  poor  and  blind ;  it  is  also  applied,  if  required, 
to  augment  the  deficient  resources  of  such  adjacent  provinces  as 
may  be  sufiering  from  famine. 

The  rice  harvest  is,  in  fact,  the  most  momentous  question  with 
which  the  Emperor  and  his  officials  have  to  deal,  for  upon  its 
abundance  or  failure  depends,  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
but  also  in  a  great  measure  the  existence  of  the  Government  In 
China  everything  yields  to  the  imperious  necessity  for  providing 
food  for  an  overwhelming  population,  and  therefore  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  culture  of  die  various  grains,  such  as  rice  or 
wheat  (the  latter  of  which  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  plain),  than  to  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 
Next  in  order,  however,  to  this  necessary  food,  the  minds  of  the 
landowners  are  directed  to  the  remunerative  growth  of  the 
cotton  and  tea  plants,  and  also,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry-tree. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  all  the  central  provinces,  but  principally  in 
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Che-kiftng^  and  KiaagHnL     There^  are  Imra  kihdfl,  ihe^  wMte  and 
the  yellow,  and  it  in  from  ihe  btter  diat  it  prodteed  th*  stroog 
and  durable  material  which  has  by  ffMeignera  been  called  Nankin 
cloth^  and  from  which,  when  dyed  Mue,  i»made  the  ordinary  dms 
worn  by  all  the  labouring  classes.     According  to  the  accoonta  ef 
native  historians  it  appears  that  cotton  was  not  caltivated  uatil  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  ^t,  although  it  was  brought  into  the 
empire  as  an  article  of  tribute,  the  Chinese  did  not  begin  to  plant 
the  seeds  w  manufacture  the   material  until  the  close  of  the 
Sung  dynasty,  a.d»  1281.     Piartly  owii^  ta  the  exeee^fin^  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  also  to  its  advantageoos-posilaion  near  die  baaks 
of  navigable  rivers,  the  country  surrounding  Shmghae  ia  fiimoas 
both  for  the  quality  and^  the  quantity  of  As  cotton  Aat  it  pro- 
duces.    The  seeds  we  {Wanted'  early  in  April,  shortly  befofle-  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tcmibs,  the  land  havings  been  we- 
viously  prepared  by  thorough  ploughing  and  muiunmg.     The 
seeds  are  carried  by  the  sowers  in  basketi,  and  acattered  broad- 
cast over  the  ground,  and  adier  simply  trodden  in-  or  covered 
over  with  handfiils  of  earth,  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  wooden  • 
roller.     The  rains  which  fiill  at  tibis  time  of  the  year  and  the  suc- 
ceeding hot  summer  cause  vegetation  to  proceed  widi  great  Tigosr ; 
the  shoots  spring  up  rapidly,  and  the  plants  begin^  to  flower  early 
in  August    In  the  autumn,  as  the  pods  begin  to  burst,  the  pioken 
go  into  the  fields  and  gather  the  cotton ;  for  which  work — the 
stature  of  the  plant  being  low,  not  averaging  above  two  feet  high 
— children  are  fi>ttnd  to  be  best  adapted. 

In  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Che-kiang  province  and  in  Ae 
Chusan  archipelago  diis  cotton-gadiering  presents  an  interesting 
and  instructive  instance  of  ihe  peculiarly  patriarchal  character  of 
the  agriculturists.  The  farms  are  invariably  small,  and  are  worked 
by  the  proprietors  and  their  immediate  families.  In  the  warm 
September  evenings  the  elders  go  out  into  their  fields  to  watch 
the  little  children  at  work ;  and  among  these  elders  are  usually 
to  be  found  the  old  gray-haired  grandfadiers,  who  have  taken  part 
in  or  watehed  over  many  similar  gatherings,  and  have  seen 
stored  in  the  adjoining  bams  the  produce  of  some  threescore  or 
fourscore  years.  The  children  work  with  that  zeal  which  is  con- 
sequent upon  the  knowledge  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  result, 
and  the  crop  is  quickly  gathered.  In  their  haste  open  pods  are 
frequently  overlooked,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  native  writer 
of  an  essay  upon  cotton  cultivation  condescends  to  remind  ihem. 
*  Look  back,*  he  writes  somewhat  poetically,  *  Look  back  on  the 
part  which  you  have  left,  and  you  will  find  that  more  pods  have 
opened ;  you  will  discov^  white  pods  on  the  part  over  which 
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yoor  fiset  haTe  twpdladl.'   The  cotton  when  brought  into  tihe  fafrn»- 
jvd  »  speoad  upon  reed<  hurdles  and  thoroughly  driedi     It  k 
then  ttpanted  from  the  seeds,  and  when  perfectiy  freed^  or,*  as  it 
is  tenned,  cleaned,  a  portion  is  j^aced  aside  for&mily  use,  and 
tbe  maaindev  ie  put  into  large  sacks^  and  sent  for  sale  to  the 
■eaitst  town,  where  the  merchants  store  it  in  warehouses,  and 
supply  the  general  demand.     In  each  of  the  homesteads  scattered 
ova*  the  cotton  districts  is  contained  all  the  various  machinery 
Beqaired  far  converting  raw  cotton  into  clolh  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
in  China  alone  that  it  happens  that  die  fkrmers  make   their 
gsments  fi»m  the  produce  of  their  own  ]and«     When  the  crop  is 
gidierody  all  tbe  fiunily,  especially  the  women  and  young  girls^ 
«t  to  work  eaiding,  spinning,  and  weaving;   and  from   their 
hwnogpnn  material  they  make  strong  woricing*  elothes,  well  fitted 
far  die  poipoies  of  labour.   By  thus  manufacturing  his  own  cloth 
the  thrifty  fanner  is  enabled  to  employ  his  whole  household  use* 
fidty  and  eoooomically  throughout  the  year.     During  the  season 
between  Oetobec  and  April  the  men  and  boys-  are  employed  in 
phmghingV  manuring,  and  preparing  the  land  for  a  beAa  crop,  or, 
as  is  very  usn^,  in  sowing  an  inteimediato  crop  of  wheat  or  other 
useful  gnan  ;^and  during  the  same  period  the  women  are  working 
kaid  in  die  house  at  their  sfnnning-^heels,  and  producing,  not 
enly  sufficient  cloth  for  their  own  families,  but  also  such  a  surplus 
Si  will  go  fiu:  to  supply  die  wants  of  their  non*cotton-growing 
neighbonra 

The  same  system  of  small  tenures  and  individual  farming  that 
we  have  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  also  pursued  in 
the  tea  districts.  Each  former  grows  on  his  narrow  patch  of 
hiltiide  ground  some  few  scores  of  tea-shrubs,  whose  leaves  he 
tither  picks  and  cures  for  home  use,  or  picks  and  sells  to  his 
mere  oommereially  disposed  neighbours.  The  regular  tea- 
merchants*  who  supply  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  generally 
ebtain  their  tea  thrcAigh  local  agents,  who  go  into  the  villagesand 
Itom^ttSflB  and  buy  up  the  surplus  produce  of  each  proprietor. 

h  appears  that  die  tea-plant  was  not  known  in  China  until 
ibeut  the  feurth  centary,  and  diat  tea  was  not  introduced  into 
general  use  beforo  the  early  part  of  the  ninth,  when  the  Govem- 
nent  strongly  recOTomended  the  infusion  of  the  leaf  with  boiling 
water,  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  numerous  diseases  which 
were  created  by  the  excessively  bad  quality  of  the  unmixed  water 
er&isrily  drunk.  From-  then  up  to  the  present  time  tea  (if  we 
except  the  occasional  use  of  the  spirit  distilled  from  rice)  is  the 

*  Cte^iaog  eotlon  yields  firom  seven  to  nine  ponndi  in  twenty :  near  Shsngfaae 
iod  8oo-eliow  the  proportion  is  a  little  more  favourable* 
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only  beverage  drunk  in  all  households  throughout  the  empire; 
and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  exclusive  use  of  tea  reached,  that 
common  cold  water  is  a  liquid  from  which  every  well-conditioned 
Chinaman  shrinks  with  the  utmost  repugnance. 

The  tea-plant  is  cultivated  more  or  less  in  all  the  central  and 
Eastern  provinces,  but  the  principal  tea-growing  districts  are  in 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Fokien,  Che-kiang,  and  Kiang-su,  and 
on  the  western  hills  of  Kwangtung. 

The  farmers  put  the  seeds  into  the  ground  in  the  early  spring, 
and  first  distribute  them  thickly  in  small  beds,  where  they  remain 
for  nine  or  twelve  months,  until  the  shrubs  have  reached  about 
the  height  of  an  English  foot ;  they  are  then  transplanted  and 
placed  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  apart  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  farmer  sows  the  seed  at  the  proper  distances,  and  allows 
the  shrub  to  grow  and  remain  in  its  place,  without  undergoing 
the  transplanting  process :  but  this  plan  is  not  usual. 

The  shrubs  produce  young  leaves  fit  for  gathering  when 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  arrive  at  their  full  size  when 
six  or  seven  years  old,  and,  if  treated  with  care,  continue  to  yield 
tea-leaves  for  ten  or  fifteen  years;  they  are  then  dug  up  and 
destroyed,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  a  fresh  plantation. 

There  are  generally  four  distinct  gatherings  or  crops  taken  in 
each  year :  the  first  occurs  in  April,  when  flie  leaves  are  scarce 
and  young,  and  are  supposed  to  produce  the  finest  flavoured  tea ; 
the  second,  and,  with  respect  to  quantity,  principal  gathering, 
takes  place  in  May ;  another  smaller  crop  is  picked  in  July ;  and, 
lastly,  in  August  the  shrub  undergoes  its  latest  gleaning,  and,  as 
the  leaves  are  then  large  and  coarse,  this  crop  is  considered  very 
inferior,  and  is  applied  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  poorer  labour- 
ing classes.  Hie  most  necessary  requisites  for  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  tea-shrub  are  good  drainage,  moderate  moisture, 
and  a  rich  sandy  earth,  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  vegetable 
mould.  These  requirements  are  best  obtained  on  the  slopes  of 
hills ;  and  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tea  to  be  grown  upon 
high  level  lands,  yet  the  farmer  always  prefers  a  gentle  slope, 
and  thus  the  hilly  country  in  the  south-eastern  provinces  is  found 
to  be  best  adapted  for  its  production.* 

Upon  an  average  it  is  estimated  that  one  thousand  square  yards 
of  ground  are  employed  to  raise  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  plants,  and  each  of  these  plants  will  annually  produce 
six  ounces  of  tea-leaves.    In  some  fortunately  situated  plantations 

*  For  information  respecting  the  methods  adopted  for  rolling  and  coring  the 
leaves  and  preparing  them  for  the  foreign  markets,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the 
interesting  and  yalnable  account  given  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  his  w<»*k  on  the  '  Tea 
Ckmntrics  of  China/ 
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where  the  shrub  grows  to  an  unusual  size,  the  annual  yield 
exceeds  double  or  treble  this  amount;  but,  taking  good  with 
indifierenty  six  ounces  are  found  to  be  the  average  quantity 
gathered. 

During  the  tea  season  the  labour  of  picking  the  leaves  is  prin- 
cipdly  performed  by  the  women  and  children  attached  to  the 
farms ;  but  whenever  hired  labourers  are  employed,  each  is  sup- 
posed to  pick  about  thirteen  pounds  daily,  for  which  work  is 
received  a  small  supply  of  rice,  together  with  a  string  of  copper 
cash  equal  in  value  to  about  three  pence  sterling. 

Upon  considering  the  time  and  ingenuity  employed  through 
the  various  processes  before  the  leaf  is  ready  for  use  as  tea,  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  and  proves  the  general  cheapness  of 
labour  and  economy  of  transit,  that  the  dealers  in  the  southern 
provinces  are  able  to  supply  very  fair  Congou  tea  to  their  poorer 
customers  at  the  moderate  rate  of  S^d.  per  lb. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  this 
tea,  which  is  that  drunk  by  the  majority  of  Europeans,  from  the 
moment  it  leaves  its  native  hills  until  it  reaches  die  retail  dealer 
in  an  English  village,  who  sells  it  at  twelve  times  its  original 
cost  It  is  calculated  that  the  agents  who  act  for  the  merchants 
obtain  ordinary  Congou  for  about  four  taels  per  picul,  or  2^d. 
per  lb.  Before  this  tea  reaches  the  shipping  port  it  has  to 
undergo  charges  for  chests,  packing,  carriage,  and  inland  custom 
dues,  together  with  other  extra  expenses,  so  that  on  arrival  at 
such  a  port  as  Foo-chow  or  Shanghae  the  total  cost  per  picul  has 
reached  above  seven  taels ;  then  there  is  to  be  paid  the  export 
duty,  which  amounts  to  the  somewhat  excessive  charge  of  2^ 
taels.  Thus  the  tea,  by  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  holds  of  the 
ships,  has  cost  the  merchant,  exclusive  of  shipping  and  waterage 
expenses,  nearly  ten  taels  per  picul,  or  about  sixpence  per  lb. 
To  this  has  to  be  added  the  freight  charge  from  China  to 
England,  the  wharfage  and  warehouse  expenses,  the  duty,  now 
reduced  to  one  shilling,  the  profit  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  the 
expense  of  delivery  to  the  country,  and  lastly,  the  profit  of  the 
retail  dealer,  who  supplies  his  village  customers  for  three  shillings 
what  is  supplied  by  the  Chinese  dealers  to  their  customers  for 
about  three  pence. 

The  original  price  paid  by  agents  to  cultivators  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  tea,  that  of  the  finer  kinds  reaching  as 
high  as  four  pence,  or  even  five  pence  per  lb. ;  and  as  the  expenses 
and  duties  are  the  same  as  upon  the  lesser  priced  teas,  they  yield 
a  better  profit  to  the  exporters. 

The  export  of  tea  from  China  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  1862  was  one  hundred  and  eight  millions,  five  hundred 

and 
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and  twflotj-^iiree  tboutand  Hm.,  af  wliich  temaikable  quantity 
eagh^-«ne  millions  were  reserved  for  onr  own  consimtptiofi,  iibe 
remainder  bring  re-exported  to  supply  the  Continental  demand.^ 
It  is  thus  evident  that  China  must  be  considerably  benefited  bjr 
this  item  of  foreign  trade,  not  only  through  the  customs  duties 
tiiat  she  levies,  but  also  because  of  the  numbers  of  her  iidiabit- 
ants  wbo  thereby  obtain  easplc^yment  Of  these  we  may  instance 
the  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  painters,  whe  prepax«  the  boxes 
and  tea^hests,  the  porters  and  watermen  wl^  transport  tiiera, 
and  the  numerous  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in 
gatiiering,  drying,  and  sorting  the  leaves.  But  althougk  some 
important  benefits  do  certainly  accrue  to  tiie  Chinese  fram  the 
tea-trade,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  over-estimate  tiiem,  and 
remember  dbat  the  export  is  but  a  fractimial  part  of  what  is  used 
in  the  home  consomption,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  Ae  Ibreigit 
demand,  although  it  might  caiise  in  certain  distiicts  temporary 
distress,  would  not  inflict  any  serious  injury  upon  4»e  inftenaal 
prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Tea,  with  the  Chinese,  holds  s  position  corresponding  with 
ibat  of  rioe;  tbe  latter  is  the  great  staj^  of  food,  and  the  former 
is  the  freauent  and  necessary  beverage  of  every  indi^^ual,  nth. 
or  poor,  mrou^hottt  the  country.  A  stranger,  whether  wandering 
in  esowded  cities  or  in  the  agricultural  districts,  will  find  ia 
every  house,  and  at  all  hours  between  snmrise  and  sunset,  a  fra- 
grant -cup  of  tea  ready  for  his  acceptance;  and  near  the  roads  or 
canaUianks  be  may  frequently  observe  those  wayside  tea-houses, 
evid^Eicing  die  forethought  and  charity  of  their  builders,  wherein 
be  or  the  weary  coolie  may  quench  their  thirst  free  of  charge. 

Tea  is  dmnk  at  all  meals  and  at  frequent  intervals  during  i&e 
day,  at  family  or  village  meetings,  and  at  local  or  State  cere- 
monies ;  and  to  ensure  freshness  and  purity  it  is  taken  in  small 
quantities,  very  weak  and  williout  milk  or  sugar.  The  stalks 
wad  refuse  of  the  plant  are  pressed  into  small  square  cid^es  and 
sent  into  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  and  are  tiiere  eaten  as  food 
by  die  wandering  Tartaars,  or  by  the  Coolies  living  near  the 
trading  stations  on  the  Amoor.t 

*  The  export  of  tea  from  China  to  Continental  Europe  dirwt  is  very  tn&iBg, 
not  exceeding  one  or  two  cargoes,  or  about  one  million  pounds  annually. 

t  The  names  given  to  the  different  teas  that  are  exported  are  usually  derived 
from  their  appearance  or  plaee  of  culture :  thus,  Souchong,  or '  8iaa*ch«ng,'  meaas 
'  little  plant.'  Hyson  is  derived  from  Yu-tsien,  '  belbre  the  rains/  qt  Ui-ehim, 
*  flourishing  spring/  from  the  fact  of  the  leaves  being  gathered  early.  Pekoe  is 
from  *  Pecco,'  *  white-hairs/  because  the  very  young  leaves  from  which  this  tea  is 
made  have  a  white  down  upon  them.  Bohea  is  4lerived  ftwM.  the  Sa«i  hills,  where 
this  tea  is  poduced. — Vide  *  Middle  Kingdom/  chaf.  xiv. 

Congou  IS  said  to  be  a  corruption  from  Kung-foo — work  or  labour — because  iti 
leaves,  in  their  preparation,  are  subjected  to  frequent  rubbings. 

There 
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Thefe  Me  no  data  vpcm  whidi  to  base  m  accurate  estknate 
of  ibe  vnrabOT  of  pounds  of  tea  constmed  n  die  Chinese  «iBipke, 
bat  h  is  prabaUe  dist  «ii  ajfproxiMiation  to  the  tratb  may  be 
e^Aaiaed  hf  ussiiming  ike  oemnmpiiim  to  «i{ual  one  thoosai^ 
million 

la  die  prodnctioB  of  silk  tbeCbmese  ^onot,  asTc^vds  qnality, 
eompele  frvomrabty  witii  the  pMndi  or  hadians,  and  their  best 
ssmpies  do  not  ob^in  so  good  a  piice  in  £«rc^Mi  mavkets  as 
those  forwarded  from  the  Sooth  <^  Pramce ;  htst^  altboitgti  dwis 
ntferier  in  quality,  the  abimdaot  supply  that  China  is  able  to 
ykid  most  always  xsake  ber  i^k«tmde  mosft  important  and 
aeoessary. 

For  the  growth  of  their  mulberry-trees  the  cultivators  usoally 
seleot  Ae  land  adjacent  to  canals  tor  streamlets,  as  tlMry  ftnd  that 
sacJk  stan^tion  is  tiie  nost  advantageoos  for  insnring  a  good  crop 
of  }eaf«s.  The  trees  %w)r  in  sise  and  appeaiaaace  acoordii^  to 
the  disiriola  in  whidi  ibey  ape  gtowm :  diose  in  the  Sonthem 
povinoes  ai^  «nMil  and  low,  partalcfng  the  dmtaoter  of  a  sfarab; 
bat  in  Ae  bmk  favonred  CetMval  pftovinoes  they  are  allowed  to 
reach  a  height  of  from  six  to  nine  feet — a  height  within  reach  of 
Ae  hands  laf  the  leaf-fatlie<rars. 

The  bait  nlk-^febtrtcta  lie  in  thtft  ftit  df  Ae  Great  Phin  con- 
taiaang  peciietts  «if  the  foar  pKmnoes  of  Hoo^fNJk,  Che^kiai^, 
KingHRi,  aaad  Ngain4im — |wo«riaoes  which  are  Mn|^y  supplied 
with  water  bctii  l6oni  ialces  and  ttvoo,  and  poanss  dire  central 
silk^maifcels  of  Soo-dMyw  and  Hoo-<^ow,  togedver  widi  the 
eqiort  cities  Shai^hae  Mid  Ningpa 

The  fiKmeis  retain  die  prodaction  of  sUk  entirely  in  their 
flwn  hands ;  «arfi  grows  bis  own  treesi  keeps  Ins  own  silk- 
wonnSy  and,  aided  by  his  hoaselhold,  prepares  for  asle  hts  own 
packets  of  raw  sflk  ;  and  large  &nns  or  attendant  nanuiactories 
are  unknown. 

Daring  the  season  the  maiket-towns  ai«  daronged  with  the 
farmers  sod  dieir  wives,  who  oonve  in  to  dispose  of  tlheir  silk  to 
die  wholesale  merclnnts;  after  1^  nsaal  wrangling  and  pre- 
tended objections  wluch  form  sack  «n  Indispensable  past  in  all 
the  trading  transactions  of  these  loqnacions  people,  the  silk  is 
mbmitted  to  llie  examination  of  the  inspectors,  by  whose  opinion 
the  merchanfts  are  guided  in  their  purchases,  and  who  pronounce 
dieir  final  decision  upon  its  valne.  The  raw  silk,  when  bought, 
is  ^carried  info  storehouses,  and  there  scnted  and  made  vp  into 
hige  parcels,  which  are  erent»dly  sent  into  the  principal  com- 
flserciai  cities  and  soMl  to  the  native  or  forngn  merchant  at 
prices  jurying  from  twrive  to  twc«ty4ive  dollars  per  hnndred 
ts^  wen;lit^  or  from  160  to  370  doUam  per  cwt 
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The  silk  export  to  Europe  has  of  late  been  very  steady,  and 
has  averagped  during  the  last  four  years  about  eighty-two  thousand 
bales,  or  above  eight  million  pounds  annually,  of  whicli  the 
greater  portion  is  shipped  in  English  vessels  and  imported  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Silk  in  lesser  quantities  is  also  embarked  in 
French  and  American  ships,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  trade  with  the  first-named  nation,  but  the  English  have 
lately  made  such  advances  in  their  commercial  strength  that  the 
expOTtation  has  practically  almost  entirely  fallen  into  their  hands, 
and  Continental  Europe  is  content  to  receive  the  greater  part  of 
its  silk  from  Great  Britain,  whose  re-export  in  the  year  1862 
was  58,200  bales,  the  total  import  during  the  same  year  being 
78,600  bales. 

China  must  always  hold  a  prominent  position  with  respect  to 
the  trade  in  silk,  because  she  is  able  to  produce  vast  quantities  in 
short  spaces  of  time  and  at  the  most  moderate  cost ;  the  fertility 
of  the  Plain,  the  energy  of  the  fiurmers,  and  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  labour,  must  always  make  it  impossible  for  any 
other  country  to  compete  with  her  with  the  slightest  hope  of 
success. 

Whenever  the  resources  of  the  Chinese  empire  have  come 
under  the  consideration  of  foreigners,  the  nature  of  her  exports 
has  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  give  undue  weight  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  tea  and  silk,  and  China  is  too  frequently  regarded 
merely  as  a  country  that  exports  tea  or  silk  and  imports  opium 
and  cotton  goods.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
these  imports  and  exports  have  but  a  slight  influence  upon  the 
general  condition  of  that  empire,  and  affect  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  employed  in  the  necessary  production  of  food 
— such  food  as  will  meet  the  imperious  demand  of  an  excessive 
population. 

The  agriculturists,  in  their  desire  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  life-supporting  capabilities  of  their  land,  have  found 
it  advisable  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  and  do  not  set  aside  any  part  of  the  ground  for 
grazing  purposes,  there  not  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  single 
acre  throughout  the  provinces  sown  with  grass-seed.  Pigs, 
fowls,  and  ducks  supply  the  animal  food  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people ;  the  pigs  are  fed  from  the  refuse  of  the  house  or  farm, 
the  fowls  obtain  their  supplies  from  a  like  source,  and  the  ducks 
are  driven  from  field  to  field,  or  landed  from  boats  on  the  river- 
banks,  and  so  find  for  themselves  the  means  of  support  Fish 
are  also  a  prominent  feature  in  the  markets,  and  die  bays  and 
rivers  yield  them  in  abundance.     The  many  clever  and  patient 

methods 
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methods  adopted  for  catching  these  fish — of  which  we  may  in- 
stance the  well-known  cormorant-fishing  of  the  North,  and  the 
moonlight  bay-fishing  in  the  South — are  amongst  the  proofs 
of  the  peculiar  ingenuity  and  perseverance  attached  to  the 
Chinese  character.  Oxen  are  scarce,  and  near  the  treaty-ports 
are  raised  principally  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  of 
the  foreign  residents  and  shipping ;  in  the  rice  districts  the 
water-hui&lo  is  invariably  employed  for  the  necessary  ploughing, 
it  being  found  that  this  animal,  from  its  strength  and  habits,  is 
the  most  useful  and  economical. 

Upon  all  points  relating  to  farming  the  Chinese  are  a  keenly- 
calculating,  matter-of-fact  people ;  nothing  with  them  is  lost  or 
cast  aside ;  and  in  manuring  the  land,  as  in  selecting  the  seeds, 
everything  is  made  subordinate  to  the  consideration  of  what  will 
suppOTt  most  human  beings  and  yield  the  greatest  profit 

it  is  in  the  various  conditions  of  agricultural  life  that  this 
people  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Thrifty  and  indus- 
trious by  nature,  domestic  and  social  through  the  character  of 
their  institutions,  the  farmers  and  labouring  peasantry  present 
the  uniform  spectacle  of  a  contented,  gentle,  and  hospitable  race. 
Taught  by  early  education  and  custom  to  esteem  parental  au- 
thority, the  youths  and  children  are  obedient  and  unassuming, 
and  dius  there  are  to  be  seen  in  each  household  the  aged  and  the 
Toang  living  together  in  most  admirable  harmony,  and  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  powerful  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  respect. 

Upon  investigating  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  inland 
traffic  of  the  empire,  the  very  extensive  means  of  water-communi- 
cation and  its  almost  exclusive  use  for  all  purposes  of  transport 
will  at  once  arrest  attention.  China  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
great  length  of  seaboard  containing  many  good  harbours  and 
well-sheltered  bays,  on  whose  shores  are  raised  a  hardy,  ener- 
getic, and  skilful  race  of  sailors.  This  seaboard  is  connected 
with  the  interior  by  frequent  broad  and  navigable  rivers,  up 
whose  streams  the  heavily-laden  junks  can  safely  steer  their 
course  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the 
commercial  towns  lying  adjacent  to  the  banks,  and  these  main 
arteries  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  network  of  tributaries, 
creeks,  and  canals  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unparalleled. 

The  most  important  trading  rivers  are  the  Yang-tze,  with  its 
tribatary,  the  Han ;  the  Min,  upon  whose  banks  is  situated  the 
treaty  city  Foo-chow ;  the  Pei,  which  connects  Tientsin  and  the 
trade  of  Pekin  with  the  sea;  the  Yung,  with  its  treaty  port 
Ningpo ;  and  lastly,  the  West,  North,  and  East  Rivers,  whose 
waters  meet  near  Canton,  and  from  thence  discharge  their  united 
volume  into  the  sea  around  Macao  and  Hongkong.    The  Hoang-ho 

or 
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or  Yellow  Rinrer  is  not  only  useless  ior  all  eooimeKial  frnvpoBcMy 
bat  has  a  disastroiis  infiaenoe  over  the  fortunes  of  l£e  pecqiie 
living  near  its  banks.  The  rapidity  and  waywardness  of  the 
stPeam,  its  liability  to  burst  its  banks  and  flood  fiie  countiy,  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  annually  employed  in  the  atlerapt  to  keep 
it  within  bounds,  have  rightly  earned  for  this  river  Ae  naoDe  ct 
^the  giief  of  the  sons  of  Hooa.'  The  breaking  away  a  few  yetam 
past  of  a  portion  <rf  the  northern  bank  has  caused  a  remarksLUe 
change  in  the**  coarse  of  the  river,  and  its  erratic  waiters  flosr  no 
longer  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  but  find  iheir  outlet  in  the  gadC  ^ 
PeduU.  IMs  change  has  had  a  most  detrimental  eHect  ii^K>n 
the  siurrovnding  country,  and  has  materially  impaired  thie  nsefoi- 
ness  of  die  Grand  Canal. 

That  most  importent  riv^,  the  Yang-tee,  di'ftss  totally  in  its 
effect  upon  the  ooontry  from  its  rival  the  Hoang-ho^  and  1o  it 
^  Chinese  are  indebted  far  much  of  their  prosperity.  From 
its  rise  ia  the  Tibetan  moniitatfis,  as  &r  as  Central  Se-iclMieny  tise 
river  is  known  as  ihe  Kincha,  or  ^Golden  Sanded  ;*  bat  befero 
leaving  &b-«^nen  itis  called  the  ^^Yang-^ne '  or  ^  Son^^dwOceazi^' 
which  aaane  it  retains  thvottghoat  the  remainder  of  its  lei^^tiu 
F^m  sospoe  tomevthtSie^istiMncein  a  straight  line  is  ISSOnulea, 
sad  the  whole  kngth  is  estimated  to  equal  29@0  miles,  ki  "Aim 
long  eauise  it  is  swieUed  by  <he  wwtsrs  of  the  Tung-tiiig  mmd 
Poyang  Lakes,  and  reoeives  many  tribntaries,  of  which  the  prin* 
cipol  is  the  Han,  the  great  trading  river  which  connects  t^ 
Northern  and  Southern  provinces,  and  has  sitnated  at  its  junction 
with  dte  Yang-tze  the  well-known  cemmeroial  city  of  Hankww* 
From  Hankow  the  Yang-tse  rolls  seaward,  with  broadeniag' 
banks,  through  the  feitiie  provinces  of  the  plain,  and  after  passing 
successively  Kiu-kiai^,  Nankin,  and  Chin-kiang,  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Woosung,  laden  with  the  Ibreign  ships  from 
Shanghae,  and  thenoe  discharges  its  vast  volume  into  tl^  China 
Sea,  whose  waters  it  discolours  for  above  one  hundred  miles  frmn 
its  mouth. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  basin  drained,  the  Yang-tze  ap- 
proximates in  magnitude  to  the  Amazon,  Ganges,  and  Mississippi ; 
but  these  rivers  are  much  inferior  in  dieir  capabilities  for  navi«- 
gation.  The  first  rapids  on  the  Yang-tze-kiang  occur  a  few  miles 
above  a  city  of  the  second  rank,  named  I-chang,  situated  near  the 
«itrance  of  ihe  mountainous  region  of  Sz-chuen,  and  diataftt  by 
river  from  the  sea  above  eleven  hundred  English  statute  miles, 
&ad  up  to  this  point  the  main  chamiel  has  a  minimum  depth  at 
low  water  of  not  less  than  eighteen  fe^.  In  order  that  the  extent 
of  inland  communication  thus  open  may  be  weli  underitood,  we 
will  take  as  an  example  the  case  <it  a  weli*laden  English  ship  of 
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fifteen  httfidred  Xkhoa  leaving  this  country  widi  exports  lor  the 
interior  of  China.  Bach  a  ship,  upon  arrival  at  the  month  4if 
die  Yang-tae,  wcmld  probably  proceed  to  Shanghae  and  transfer 
her  caigo  to  vessels  regularly  trading  on  die  river;  but  it  would 
fae  posriUe  for  her  to  keep  on  her  course  nntil  within  sight  of  the 
Britiflh  Consul's  flag  waving  on  the  hrights  of  Chin-kiang,  at 
whidi  pent,  144  miles  above  Shanghae,  she  would  be  permitted 
to  trade.  Proceeding  onwards  and  passing  Nankin,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  present  head-qnarten  of  the 
Taepiags,  flbe  would  arrive  at  Kin-kiaag,  a  city  placed  «t  the 
joBction  of  the  Poyang  Lake,  419  miles  6om  Shanghae,  and 
where  the  imion  jade  would  again  denote  the  presence  of  « 
consal.  Tlus  treaty  poit,  although  at  present,  owing  to  «x* 
cepdonal  circnmstanoes,  in  an  HRflourishuig  conditiQB,  must,  by 
^  mere  &ct  of  its  situation  «t  ibe  entrance  of  the  tea  and  silk 
districts  and  its  direct  communicaflien  with  the  soallwni  poits, 
become  eventually  of  great  importance.  Hankow,  the  last  ooe- 
sufarr  station  on  the  ¥ang-t8e,  and  distant  frcnn  the  sea  SM  miles, 
woaM  be  the  nest  port  reached,  and  here  the  foreaga  vessel  -weuid 
find  herself  in  the  centre  of  inland  tra£Bc  and  snmNmded  hj 
diousands  of  junks  congregated  from  all  parts  of  tiie  oonotry. 
At  I&nkow  her  commeroiai  voyage  would  eease ;  but  the  noble 
river  would  permit  her,  if  necessary,  again  to  pcoeeed  upwards 
and  oondnne  her  course  without  di^ouhy  as  finr  as  I-chang,  the 
limit  ot  the  navigable  Yang-tee,  where  her  pregtess  wecdd  be 
finsUy  aitested,  ani  an  English  ca^ew  might  regard  with  wonder 
the  distant  ranges  of  bleak  hills  wiiich  mark  the  entrance  of  the 
mifertile  and  thinly-inhabited  province  of  Sa-dmen,  and  observe 
with  pride  liieir  ship  swinging  to  aa  anchor  dropped  beyond  the 
heart  of  a  great  empire,  at  a  distance  of  990  geograpiucai  er 
11S9  statute  miles  from  ^e  coast. 

The  Si4dang  and  Pei-ho,  respectively  at  the  southern  and 
northern  extremities,  are  the  rivers  ranking  next  in  impcNtaacew 
The  latter  is  navigable  for  small  craft  as  far  as  Tientsin ;  but  it 
has  the  double  disadvantage  of  being  froaen  over  between  the 
months  of  November  and  Mardi,  and  of  having  at  its  entrance  a 
bar,  whidi  at  the  highest  springs  has  not  above  twelve  feet  of 
water  over  it  The  Bi4ciang  or  Western  River  has  lately  been 
explored  by  our  surveyors,  and  is  found  to  be  navigable  for 
vessels  of  lesa  than  sixteen  feet  dranght  of  water  fer  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  from  its  moath,  and  light  riiallow  steamers  might 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  province  of  Kwang-sL  if  the  proposed 
orerland  communication  between  Rangoon  and  Canton  should 
e?€r  be  {tactically  adopted,  the  8i-kiang  will  cany  much  of  the 
mutual  productions,  and  in  that  ease  become  a  river  of  consider- 
able 
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able  utility.  At  present  its  trade  is  much  impeded  by  numerous 
bands  of  insurgents,  who  infest  the  surrounding  country  and 
pillage  or  destroy  whatever  falls  within  their  grasp.  The  Si-kiang^ 
differs  from  other  Chinese  rivers  in  the  clearness  and  purity  of 
its  waters,  and  the  population  living  near  the  banks  are  ex- 
ceptionally free  from  cutaneous  disorders :  much  of  the  adjoining: 
land  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  river  is 
principally  used  for  carrying  this  produce,  together  with  rafts  of 
timber  from  the  Kwangsi  forests,  to  the  markets  of  Canton.  With 
respect  to  the  rivers  Min  and  Yung,  which  connect  with  the  sea 
the  treaty  ports  Foo-chow  and  Ning-po,  it  may  be  observed  that 
their  importance,  as  far  as  foreign  interests  are  concerned,  ^11 
diminish  as  fresh  treaty  ports  are  opened  and  more  advantageous 
routes  become  available ;  but  they  must  always  be  most  serviceable 
for  native  commerce,  and  contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 
remarkable  fertility  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  districts  through 
which  they  pass. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  official  returns,  the  extent  of  the  native 
coast  and  inland  trade  can  only  be  judged  from  the  number  of 
junks  that  are  observed  carrying  or  discharging  cargoes,  and  this 
number  is  sufficiently  great  to  lead  to  the  presumption  that  the 
traffic  in  the  rivers  and  harbours  is  even  more  considerable  than 
what  might  have  been  deduced  from  the  known  population  and 
capabilities  of  the  empire ;  and  if  the  total  tonnage  of  the  junks 
now  employed  on  the  China  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  could  be 
rightly  estimated,  it  would  be  probably  found  to  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  that  of  the  combined  mercantile  marine  of  Europe. 

In  their  export  and  import  junk  trade  the  Chinese  confine 
themselves  to  Siam,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  outward  cargoes  prin- 
cipally consist  of  silks,  cotton  goods,  tea,  metals,  and  common 
crockery ;  emigrants  to  Singapore,  Manila,  and  other  ports,  are 
also  embarked  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  overcrowded 
maritime  provinces.  For  the  return  voyage  the  junks  load  with 
grain,  pepper,  betel-nuts,  rattans,  edible  birds'-nests,  &c.  Of 
late  years  much  of  this  island  trade  has  been  conducted  by  foreign 
shipping,  and  so  long  as  the  Chinese  continue  to  build  upon  their 
present  models,  this  gradual  disuse  of  junks  is  likely  to  continue ; 
their  bluff  bows  and  flat  floors  are  unsuited  to  heavy  seas,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  teaches  the  pilots  to  keep,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, widiin  sight  of  land  :  the  voyages  are,  therefore,  necessarily 
tedious,  and  the  cheapness  of  freight  or  passage  hardly  compen- 
sates for  loss  of  time.  A  similar  reasoning  has  led  to  die  opinion 
that  the  coasting-trade  will,  before  long,  be  exclusively  carried 
in  foreign  holds :  the  circumstances  are,  however,  very  different, 

and 
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and  the  light  draught  and  manageable  qualities  of  the  junks, 
together  with  the  local  knowledge  of  their  masters,  must  for 
many  years  ensure  their  general  use  for  that  purpose.  The 
coasdng-junks  are  generally  vessels  between  two  hundred  and 
five  hundred  tons  burden,  and  are  manned  by  a  skilful  but  su- 
persddoas  and  timorous  crew:  the  pilots,  pretending  to  little 
knowledge  of  navigation  beyond  the  use  of  the  compass,  seldom 
lose  sight  of  the  shore,  and  upon  the  approach  of  night  anchor 
under  some  protecting  headland — a  precaution  most  advisable  on 
a  coast  possessing  no  lighthouses  or  landmarks.  Notwithstanding 
these  delays,  the  pilots,  through  their  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  local  tides,  make  rapid  passages^  and  rarely 
fail  in  conducting  the  junks  under  their  charge  safe  to  the  harbour 
to  which  they  are  bound. 

The  chief  danger  that  owners  of  cargo  have  to  consider  is  that 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  piracy ;  and  to  guard  against  this 
the  large  junks  that  sail  from  or  to  the  southern  ports  are  armed 
with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  of  small  calibre,  and  the  crew  are 
sapplied  with  spears,  gingalls,  and  shields.  It  is  found  that 
vessels  thus  armed,  and  in  company  with  others,  are  seldom 
attacked ;  and  if,  on  proceeding  to  the  north,  they  arrive  safely 
above  the  latitude  of  the  Chusan  Islands,  their  further  voyage  is 
secure,  as  piracy  is  almost  unknown  upon  the  northern  seaboard. 
The  cargoes  consist  principally  of  sugar,  tea,  silk,  cotton,  mats, 
oil,  salt,  vegetables,  fish,  and  grain.  Rice  is  also  shipped  in  large 
quantities,  as  the  present  difficulty  of  transit  by  the  Grand  Canal 
has  obliged  the  authorities  to  permit  its  transport  by  sea.  The 
rivers  and  canals  of  China  represent  the  high  roads  of  Europe, 
and  the  trade  upon  them  is  consequently  of  a  very  varied, descrip- 
tion, and  has  to  meet  the  whole  demand  of  the  interior.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  a  population  numbering  nearly  400,000,000  would  be 
tedious  and  unnecessary,  especially  as  that  population  is  of  a  pre- 
eminently trading  character,  and  delights  in  gambling  and  bar- 
gaining, and  all  the  minor  details  of  petty  barter.  That  the 
numbers  of  junks  and  other  river  craft  must  be  enormous  may  be 
readily  admitted ;  but  even  after  all  due  allowance  is  made,  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  native  fleets  that  daily  arrive  or  sail  in  or  from 
our  treaty  ports  surpasses  the  most  wide  calculation.  Seven 
thousand  junks  annually  drop  their  anchors  abreast  of  the  city  of 
Shanghae.  For  Hankow  this  number  may  fairly  be  quadrupled  : 
and  the  crowds  of  vessels  that  incessantly  sail  to  and  fro  upon  the 
waters  of  Canton  and  the  southern  maritime  provinces  are  almost 
beyond  computation* 

It  has  been  a  constant  subject  for  surprise  to  manufacturers  in 
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Great  Britam  that  the  export  trade  to  China  has  aot  k 
in  siidk  degsec  aa  the  number  and  known  commercial  diapoakkn 
of  the  people  would  justly  lead  them  to  expect  They  wen 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  with  India,  and  presumed  that 
with  equal  fiicilities  for  conunerce  the  advantages  of  the  China 
trade  would  be  proportionally  greater.  This  natural  deduction 
has  been  proved  erroneous,  and  the  error  has  arisen,  not  from 
over^-estimation  of  the  commercial  capabilities  of  the  empire,  but 
solelj  fbom  a  misconception  of  the  character  and  wanta  of  the 
people.  Previous  to  the  first  war  our  export  trade  was  exdu^ 
sively  confined  to  Canton  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
the  merchants  explained  its  stagnation  by  llie  absenee  of  available 
means  for  supplying  the  Chinese  with  the  goods  which  they 
were  supposed  to  so  ardently  desire.  At  this  time  foreigneas 
were  treated  by  the  officials  with  insufferable  aixogance  or  con- 
tempt; vexatious  hindrances  were  placed  in  the  way  of  trade; 
and,  in  &ct,  the  general  state  of  our  commereial  and  political 
relations  was  altogeduer  unsatisfactory*  The  disputes  arising 
from,  the  opium  traffic  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  at  last  it 
was  comprehended,  both  by  the  European,  community  at  Canton 
and  the  Home  Government,  that  a  war  was  necessary  in  order  to 
open  the  country  and  place  our  commeroe  upon  an  equitable 
footing.  The  war  tx>ok  place,  and  it  resulted  that  we  obtained 
permission  to  trade  freely  at  five  important  ports,  and  were  ceded 
an  island,  upon  which  we  established  a  strong  military  force,  and 
erected  naval  and  mercantile  storehouses.  Now,  then,  is  die 
time,  thought  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  for  our  exports  to 
pour  into  China,  and  cai^  upon  cargo  of  cotton  and  other  goods 
were  sent  out  by  them  in  uxe  expectation  of  finding  a  large 
demand  and  of  realising  ample  profit  The  result  was  most  disap- 
pointing. For  the  two  yean  succeeding  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
the  novelty  of  our  goods  created  an  exceptional  demand ;  and  in 
1845  the  value  of  our  exports  reached  the  sum  -of  2,394,827/. 
sterling,  a  value  which,  although  far  exceeding  that  of  earlier 
years,  was  comparatively  insignificant  But  -subsequently  to 
1845  the  curiosity  of  the  Chinese  abated,  and  in  1852,  a  year 
remarkable  for  widely-spread  peace  and  commercial  competition, 
the  whole  value  of  our  exports  to  China  only  amounted  to 
1,918,214/.  sterling ;  whilst  those  to  India  for  the  same  year  were 
valued  at  nearly  8,000,000/. 

Our  merchants  had  then  the  difficult  duty  of  explaining  the 
apparently  inexplicable  anomaly  of  India,  widi  a  population  less 
than  one-fourth  of  that  of  China,  consuming  above  four  times  the 
amount  of  exports,  and  again  the  fault  was  ascribed  to  the  absence 
of  sufficient  free  ports,  and  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Chinese 
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it  W8»  cknwnded  that  die  Yang-tze-kiang  and  the 
c«ouiieidal  tDvns  of  llie  interior  should  be-  open  to  ^ade,  that 
Bsitifik  agents  should  have  pennission  to  travel  in  all  parts  of  the 
eonntiyj  that  a  repfesentad^ve  should  be  stationed  at  Pekin,  and 
that  a  comprehesfdve  and  equitable  treaty  of  commerce  should  be 
imttlied  and  e«nied  into  execution.  These  propositions  required 
another  war,  for  which  Ae  seienre  of  the  lorcha '  Arrow^^in  1856, 
afforded  a  cause ;  and  at  its  conclusion  a  treaty  was  obtained, 
which  was  sufficiently  advantageous  to  satisfy  all  requirements.* 
The  wide  extension  of  our  general  relations  with  China  has  in  a 
gnat  measure  compensated  for  the  expenses  and  inconvenience  of 
difi  waiv  bttt  ihe  result  with  respect  to  demand  for  our  exports  has 
not  fulled  expectation*  The  Chinese  have  not  evinced  any  par- 
ticnitar  desire  to  purchase  the  proffered  goods ;  and  the  dispropor- 
tion between,  the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  consumption,  although 
hsft  than  in  preceding  years,  is  still  very  remarkable.  All  these 
BMseakTilfttione  have  been  caused  by  the  absence  of  real  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  and  habits,  of  the  people.  If  these  had  been 
■rase  eleaciy  nndentood,  and'  if  proper  justice  had  in  earlier  years 
bee»  awarded  to*  the  energetic  and  self-reliant  character  of  the 
nation,  many  grave  errors  would  have  been  avoided,  and  fewer 
pecuniary  hMses- would  have  been  deplored. 

Whe»  our  exports  were  first  introduced  into  the  markets  of  the 
interior  our  manufacturers  were  surprised  to  find  diat,  instead  of 
nesting  with  a^  large  demand  for  their  cotton  and  other  goods 
ftom,  as  they  had  imagined,  a  people  anxious  to  obtain  the 
benefits  a<H;ruing  to  them  through  the  foreign  free-tmde,  they  were 
aWdtttely  campeting^--and  for  some  years  competing  at  a  loss — 
widi  a.  nation  of  cotton-growers  and  traders,  who  were  equally 
anxions^to  obtain^a  sale  for  their  own  native  goodls.  In  this  race 
die  advaatages^were  more  equally  distributed  than  was  then  gene- 
ittUy  snppMed*  The  British  manu&ctnrer  had  in  his  favour 
mactiineiy  with  all  its  appliances  for  ensuring  a  good,  rapidly- 
made,  ami  cheap  material ;  but  the  Chinese  grew  their  own 
cotton^  and,  although  much  time  was  lost  by  them  in  manufac^ 
taring  the  cloth,  the  disadvantage  was  in  some  measure  compen^ 
aated  by  the  cheapness  of  labour.  It  therefore  happened  that, 
although  the  native  purchasers  were  offered  foreign  cloths  at  an 
anusually  low  price,  a  material  better  suited  to  dieir  wants  was 
ofibred  by  their  own  producers  at  a  price  almost  as  low,  and  was 
•o  geneniHy  preferred  that  our  merchants  were  in  many  cases 
obliged  to  port  widi  their  goods  at  a  luihously  cheap  rate. 

*  IselniiBg  the  three  ports  on  the  Yang>tze-kisiig  -we  have  now  thirteen  ports 
^imto  «ar  tntde»of  trhieta  the  laott  prafitable  ore  Httokow,  Shaaghaei  and  Cantoni 
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The  Chinese  are  a  people  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests, 
and  although  partaking  of  many  of  the  peculiar  vices  and  charac- 
teristics of  other  Asiatics,  they  stand  alone  in  respect  of  energy  and 
desire  for  accumulation.  The  remarkable  extent  in  which  they 
possess  these  qualities  is  not  only  observable  in  their  own  country, 
but  also  in  those  to  which  they  emigrate ;  and  in  all  the  Malayan 
archipelago  their  laborious  character  has  already  obtained  for 
them  a  preponderating  influence. 

With  these  persevering  and  self-acquiring  qualities  our  mer- 
chants were  at  the  close  of  the  first  war  rudely  and  unexpectedly 
brought  in  contact.  The  Chinese  were  willing  to  part  with  their 
tea  or  silk  in  exchange  for  the  Spanish  dollars  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied to  them,  but  they  were  not  equally  willing  to  allow 
foreign  productions  to  supersede  their  own,  and  consequently  the 
exports  to  China  fell  much  below  the  most  moderate  estimates. 
Some  years  have  elapsed  since  this  first  competition,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  balance  of  bullion,  the  proporticm  betweoi  the 
exports  and  imports  is  less  unequal;  but  even  at  the  pr/esent 
time,  if  it  were  not  for  the  opium  traffic,  the  excess  of  the  Chinese 
exports  over  European  imports  would  have  a  decidedly  detri- 
mental action  upon  our  trade. 

In  1860 — the  year  we  select  for  example,  because  it  imme- 
diately preceded  the  war  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  our  usual 
supply  of  raw  cotton — the  value  of  our  legal  trade  with  China  was 
as  follows  : — Imports  to  United  Kingdom,  9,323,764/. ;  exports 
from  ditto,  5,318,036/.;  thus  proving  a  balance  against  the 
United  Kingdom  of  over  4,000,000/.  sterling.  Of  the  above 
importo  tea  represenU  6,601,894/.,  and  silk  2,335,168/.,  or  to- 
gether nearly  9,000,000/.  Of  the  exports  cotton  represents  a  value 
of  3,567,775/. ;  woollens,  868,103/. ;  and  hardware,  cutlery,  glass, 
and  other  goods  complete  the  total  amount  Looking  at  these 
statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  our  commerce  almost  resolves 
itself  into  exporting  cotton  goods,  and  importing  tea  and  silk. 
The  prospects  of  advance  in  our  export  trade  are  therefore  much 
dependent  upon  the  demand  for  cotton  cloth,  a  demand  which 
has  never  been  urgent,  and  which^  under  present  circumstances, 
is  not  likely  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  expectations  of  the 
exporters. 

The  Chinese  are  a  cotton-consuming  people,  for  the  majority 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  clothe 
themselves  exclusively  with  cotton  frocks  and  trousers.  The 
cotton  cloth  expended  in  making  this  native  clothing  is  estimated 
to  represent  a  value  of  175,000,000/.  per  annum.  The  average 
annual  value  of  our  cotton  imports  during  the  last  ten  years  is  not 
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quite  2,000,000/.,  which  shows  the  consumption  of  native  and 
foreign  cottons  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  ninety  to  one.  In  accounting  for  this  remarkable  dispro- 
portion it  must  be  recollected  that  our  exports  previous  to  1843 
were  too  insignificant  to  deserve  notice ;  that  for  several  preceding 
hundred  years  the  Chinese  had  been  wearing  cotton  clothes ;  and 
that  for  the  required  supply  of  the  material  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely  exclusively  upon  their  own  sufficient  resources.  In 
ojir  observations  upon  the  cottourgrowing  districts  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  peculiar  system  of  farming,  by  which  the 
native  producer  is  enabled  to  part  with  his  produce  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate.  The  main  feature  of  this  system  is  that  of  the  ma- 
terial being  made  by  the  farmer's  family  upon  the  same  farm  that 
grows  the  shrub.  With  this  home-spun  stuff  are  clothed  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  population,  and  the  surplus 
is  sent  to  the  markets,  and  supplies  the  wants  of  mechanics,  boat- 
people,  coolies,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  working  classes.  •  The  cloth, 
being  of  a  coarse,  durable  nature,  is  well  adapted  for  working  pur- 
poses ;  and  as  the  garments  made  from  it  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  last  for  several  years,  they  satisfy  the  economical  and  thrifty 
nature  of  the  purchasers.  To  increase  our  export  cotton  trade  it 
will  be  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  Chinese  markets  a  mate- 
rial equally  strong  and  of  a  yet  more  moderate  price,  and  then 
some  advantageous  result  may  with  certainty  be  expected,  for  the 
Chinese  are  a  remarkably  self-interested  race,  and  will  always 
strive  to  obtain  their  goods  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  be  perfectly 
careless  how  or  from  where  the  goods  arc  sent,  provided  their  own 
•  personal  interests  are  gratified. 

In  all  transactions  with  the  Chinese,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  are  the  most  laborious,  thrifty  nation  in  the  world, 
a  people  inclined  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  whatever  work 
they  n\^y  have  to  do — a  people  cheerful,  materialistic,  and  unde- 
monstrative, who  will  labour  hard,  be  content  with  little,  and  be 
utterly  indifferent  to  anything  that  may  happen  out  of  the  imme- 
diate groove  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  glad  to  supply 
foreigners  with  as  much  tea,  silk,  or  other  native  produce,  as 
they  will  take ;  but  they  are  not  equally  desirous  of  parting  with 
their  own  silver  or  goods  in  exchange  for  foreign  imports,  and, 
probably,  would  not  much  regret  their  total  withdrawal.  At 
present  they  are  willing  to  purchase,  in  a  moderate  degree,  cotton 
cloth,  hardware,  woollen  stuff,  and  wrought  iron ;  but  the  only 
imports  that  they  really  care  for,  or  show  any  eagerness  to  obtain, 
are  munitions  of  war  and  opium. 

The  average  annual  revenue  accruing  to  India  from  the  duties 
levied  upon  exported  opium  is  nearly  five  millions  sterling,  and 
the  value  of  the  quantity  exported  averages  nine  millions.     It  is 
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therefore  evident  that  the  illegal  introduction  of  opium  into  China 
has  been  and  is  of  important  service  both  in  arresting  the  drain  of 
silver  into  that  empire,  and  in  increasing  the  Indian  revenues ; 
but,  although  thus  serviceable  to  the  producers,  it  has  had  an  in« 
jurious  effect  upon  the  people  to  whom  it  has  been  introduce, 
for  it  has  not  only  led  to  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  many  families 
living  in  or  near  the  Treaty  Ports,  but  has  also  caused  most  flagrant 
breaches  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government 
officials,  many  of  whom  have  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  their  duty 
to  satisfy  their  desire  for  gain.  It  has  consequently  happened 
that  a  widely-spread  system  of  duplicity  and  fraud  has  for  many 
years  been  necessarily  practised,  a  system  which  has  not  only 
created  serious  political  troubles,  but  which  has  also,  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  Chinamen,  affected  the  credit  and  honour  of  the 
Western  nations.  This  necessity  for  fraud  or  smuggling  no  longer 
exists,  and  since  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  the  opium  traffic, 
although  not  absolutely  legalised,  is  conducted  openly  and  with 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  authorities.  The  steady  prohibition,  by 
the  Chinese  Government,  of  the  import  of  opium  has  arisen  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  opinion  that  the  empire  would  be  thereby 
drained  of  its  silver,  and  this  view  has  for  many  years  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  despatches  of  the  provincial  treasurers  ; 
but  latterly  this  objection  has  not  been  much  urged,  and  it  is 
therefore  presumable  that  the  Government  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  balance  of  bullion.  It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  that 
the  poppy  is  extensively  grown  in  Sz-chuen,  and  the  North- West 

f)rovinces,  and  that  native  opium  is  produced  in  such  sufficiently 
argc  quantities  and  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  command  the  markets 
of  the  interior.  At  Hankow  our  Indian  opium  has  been  offered 
and  rejected,  and  its  importers  do  not  expect  that  its  sale  will 
extend  beyond  the  existing  demand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ma« 
ritime  provinces. 

According  to  the  official  returns,  the  total  value  of  the 
opium  exported  from  India  in  the  year  ending  April,  1860,  was 
9,054,391/. ;  of  this  amount  664,231/.  was  the  value  of  the  de- 
mand of  the  Chinese  residents  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and 
8,366,335/.  was  that  of  what  was  imported  direct  into  China. 
The  effect  of  this  import  upon  the  balance  of  trade  will  now  be 
seen. 

For  the  year  1860  there  were  exported  from  China  to  Great 
Britain : — 

Ibt.  Value. 

Raw  silk      2,088,017     ..     £2,185,742 

Tea      85,295,129      ..        6,601,894 

General       ..  536,128 

Total      ..     £9,823,764 
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la  the  same  year  there  were  imported  Into  China  from  Great 
Britain  goods  U>  the  value  of  5,318,036/.,  showing  a  balance  of 
legal  trade  against  Great  Britain  of  4,005,728/.  In  1860  the 
▼alae  of  opium  imported  into  China  was  8,366,835/.,  which  turns 
the  balance  of  bullion  against  China  to  the  amount  of  4,360,607/. 
These  calculations  refer  exclusively  to  the  respective  commercial 
transactions  of  India,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
data  can  be  relied  on ;  to  judge  the  extent  of  all  the  foreign  trade  with 
China,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  the  entire  imports  and 
exports  at  all  the  ports  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  returns  are  not 
readily  attainable,  and  are  incomplete.  We  have,  however,  an 
estimate  of  the  whole  value  of  the  cargoes,  including  opium,  ex- 
ported or  imported  in  vessels  of  all  nations  at  the  ports  of  Shanghae 
and  Canton  during  the  year  1860 ;  and  this  estimate  states  the 
value  of  the  imports  to  be  in  round  numbers  about  eighteen 
millions,  and  the  exports  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions. 
The  foreign  trade  at  these  two  ports  may  be  estimated  as  repre- 
senting three-fourths  of  that  of  all  China,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  its  whole  value,  exclusive  of  the  Russian  inland 
traffic,  is  about  forty-four  millions,  of  which  twenty-four  millions 
represent  the  imports,  and  twenty  millions  the  exports,  which  still 
leaves  a  balance  against  China  of  four  millions  sterling.  This 
drain  upon  the  Chinese  resources  is  entirely  caused  by  the  eager 
demand  for  opium  ;  and  the  objections  of  the  Government  to  its 
introduction  are  therefore,  even  on  the  simple  ground  of  political 
expediency,  perfectly  intelligible.  The  revenues  accruing  to  the 
Imperial  treasury  from  the  Customs  duties  are,  however,  sufficiently 
great  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency,  and  thus  the  respective 
advantages  of  the  foreign  import  and  export  trade  are  not  un- 
equally balanced. 

The  returns  of  trade  during  the  years  1861,  1862,  1863,  have 
been  much  influenced  by  the  consequences  of  the  war  in, the 
American  States,  and  are  too  exceptional  to  admit  of  correct 
calculations  being  based  upon  them ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
general  condition  of  foreign  commercial  intercourse  is  progres- 
sive, and  must  continue  to  be  so  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
number  of  residents,  the  introduction  of  modem  inventions,  and 
the  gradual  adoption  of  European  methods  of  communication 
and  transit  This  progression,  however,  although  certain,  must 
be  slow,  because  the  empire  will  for  many  years  be  subjected  to 
violent  political  revolutions ;  and  even  granting  that  the  Chinese 
Government  may  be  disposed  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
cantile community,  the  latter  should  not  expect  from  them  any 
decided  line  of  conduct,  and  must  be  prepared  to  find  them  wa- 
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vering  and  irresolute^  either  impelled  by  factions  at  Pekin  or 
swayed  by  the  uncertain  public  opinion  of  the  pro\dnce8. 

Frince  Kung,  the  near  relative  and  adviser  of  the  young  Em* 
peror,  is  an  able,  clear-sighted  politician,  singularly  well  disposed 
towards  foreigners,  and  desirous  of  advancing,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  over  which  he 
is  regent ;  but  his  tenure  of  office  is  uncertain,  and  the  not  iiii«> 
likely  event  of  a  political  crisis  would  lead  to  an  entire  rec<m-* 
struction  of  the  Ministry,  and  pniliably  to  grave  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  Chinese  officials. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  adoption  and  thorough  execution  of 
liberal  commercial  treaties  must  of  necessity  be  difficult  and 
slow ;  there  are  violent  party  interests  to  contend  against,  natural 
antagonisms  to  overcome,  and  a  traditionally  hostile  policy  to  be 
forgotten.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  die  untravelled  China^ 
man  can  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  attending  the  introduc- 
tion of  Western  arts  and  reforms,  or  approve  of  the  red-haired 
foreigner  traversing  with  impunity  his  flowery  land ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  much  may  be  done  by  following  a  steady  and  unde- 
viating  course  of  action,  by  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Emperors  the  advisability  ^of  prc^essive  intercourse,  and  by 
demanding  a  strict  adherence  to  the  more  important  clauses  of 
treaties.  The  suspicious  nature  of  Asiatics  leads  them — unfor- 
tunately for  their  own  interests  —  to  treat  forbearance  with 
contempt ;  they  never  comprehend  that  foreign  Powers  can  have 
any  other  motives  than  those  of  individual  gain  or  aggrandize- 
ment, and  therefore  invariably  presume  that  concession  is  a  proof 
of  weakness.  The  present  state  of  our  relations  with  China  is 
mainly  consequent  upon  a  preponderance  of  military  strength, 
and  it  must  be  expected  that  the  fulfilment  of  those  clauses  of 
our  treaty  that  are  antagonistic  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  will 
be  proportional  to  the  belief  in  the  continuance  of  that  streng^. 

The  position  of  the  resident  foreign  communities  is,  upon  the 
whole,  satisfactory,  and  their  transactions  with  the  native  merchants 
are  based  upon  the  broad  principles  of  mutual  confidence  and 
trust.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  right  under- 
standing between  Europeans  and  Chinese  is  greatly  impeded  by 
that  detestable  class  of  rowdies  and  adventurers  who  infest  in 
daily  increasing  numbers  the  Treaty  Ports,  and  who,  by  their 
lawless  manners  and  fraudulent  conduct,  disgrace  the  character 
of  those  nations  whose  names  they  choose  to  adopt  Whenever 
Western  and  Eastern  civilisations,  with  their  necessarily  dis- 
cordant elements,  are  brought  in  contact,  misunderstandings  and 
quarrels  arising  from  ignorance  or  antipathy  must  be  of  frequent 
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occurrence.  Such  cases  will  inevitably  happen  as  our  intercourse 
with  China  becomes  more  extended ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  sufficiently  serious  to  threaten  the  harmony  of  our  relations, 
it  is  only  just  that  due  consideration  should  be  shown  to  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  Imperial  treasury  and  to  the  many 
difficulties  that  embarrass  the  actions  of  the  Government  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  the  full  extent  of  these  diffi- 
culties, but  we  shall  examine  the  nature  of  those  that  are  most 
important,  and  which  are  intimately  connected  with  long-cherished 
institutions. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  might  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  Emperor  possessed  great  con- 
trolling power,  and  that  under  his  autocratic  rule  the  people  were 
deprived  of  all  real  freedom.  This  opinion,  which  has  been  not 
onfrequently  advanced,  would  make  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
condition  of  the  nation  impossible.  Any  Chinese  Emperor  who 
desires  to  govern  well  and  remain  upon  the  throne  is  so  hedged 
in  by  precedent,  so  confined  by  ancient  law  and  custom,  and  sub- 
jected to  advice  from  all  quarters,  that  he  must  be  practically  a 
thoroughly  constitutional  monarch.  The  people  also,  parti- 
cularly in  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  are  accustomed  to 
exercise  a  remarkable  amount  of  personal  liberty  of  speech  and 
action,  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  system  of  administration  and 
the  slight  and  direct  nature  of  taxation,  are  almost  unconscious  of 
the  supervision  and  authority  of  the  magistrates. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Meadows,  our  Consul  at  New- 
chwang,  that  there  *  is  a  large  amount  of  local  self-government, 
to  which  no  one  who  visits  China  can  shut  his  eyes,  and  which  is 
an  insoluble  problem  to  those  who  persist  in  seeing  in  the 
Government  a  despotism,  and  in  the  people  slaves.'  * 

This  characteristic  feature  is  especially  observable  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  The  inhabitants  of  each  village  elect  certain 
members  of  their  own  community  to  perform  the  important  duties 
of  elders,  the  men  thus  elected  being  usually  owners  of  land  or 
houses,  fathers  of  families,  and  possessed  of  some  slight  literary 
abilities.  Whenever  questions  of  local  importance  require  discus- 
sion the  elders  meet  in  the  ancestral  halls,  and  J^ave  submitted  to 
them  for  decision  the  projects  of  their  village  brethren.  The 
subjects  upon  which  they  have  to  adjudicate  are  very  varied,  and 
include  family  quarrels,  festivals,  plans  for  building  temples  or 
cutting  canals,  police  organization,  and  punishment  of  minor 
offences.  Political  disturbances  or  serious  infringements  of  the 
penal  laws  are  reported  by  them  to  the  district  magistrate ;  and 
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this  official  either  awards  the  legal  punishment  or  forwards  the 
report  through  the  proper  channels  to  his  prorincial  superiors* 
This  system  of  self-government  answers  admirably  in  all  hamlets, 
or  in  villages  adjacent  to  any  town  possessing  a  resident  garri- 
son ;  but  there  are  cases  where  it  is  open  to  grave  objections,  and 
leads  to  incessant  anarchy  and  disorder.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  circumstance  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  being  all 
members  of  one  large  family  or  clan.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
clan  being  numerically  weak,  or  within  easy  reach  of  military 
coercion,  its  organization  is  useful  both  in  supporting  the  GoveriK 
ment  and  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  clan  consists  of  two  or  three  thousand 
individuals,  and  resides  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
another  clan  equally  strong  and  implacably  hostile.  Such 
instances  are  especially  common  in  the  turbulent  provinces  of 
the  south ;  and  then,  instead  of  the  elders  meeting  to  discuss  the 
jieaceable  concerns  of  their  villages,  they  meet  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  clan-fight — a  fight  in  which  the,  combatants, 
numbering  possibly  five  or  six  thousand  men,  maintain  for 
several  days,  and  even  weeks,  a  useless  desultory  warfare,  causing 
great  disturbance  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  fostering  an 
universal  spirit  of  discontent  Many  of  the  insurrections  that 
have  threatened  the  existence  of  past  or  present  djmasties  are  dis-> 
tinctly  traceable  to  these  rivalries ;  and  of  late  years  a  petty  quarrel 
in  the  heart  of  the  Kwangsi  province,  arising  from  the  supposed 
theft  of  a  cow,  led  to  a  clan-fight  of  several  weeks,  during  which 
time  a  small  and  but  little  noticed  congregation  of  obscure  and 
indigent  men  known  as  worshippers  (^  a  new  god  formed  them- 
selves into  a  political  association,  defied  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates,  and,  as  leaders  of  the  Taeping  rebellion,  liave 
directed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  upon  record. 
The  customs  of  self-management  and  of  obedience  to  elders  are 
so  closely  bound  up  with  the  deeply-rooted  institution  of  patri- 
archal power  that  ue  provincial  officials  rarely  interfere  in  these 
clan  feuds  until  too  late,  and  then  have  the  mortification  of 
finding  their  authority  totally  disregarded.  It  thus  happens  that 
a  principle  in  its^f  good,  and  under  proper  guidance  most  useful 
in  promoting  peace  and  good  order,  becomes,  through  the  mili- 
tary inefficiency  <rf  the  Government  and  an  unwisely  extooded 
system  of  toleration,  a  grave  element  of  disoi^anization. 

Another  cause  of  state  weakness  arises  from  the  r^ulations 
aflfecting  the  public  examinations.  The  working  of  that  great 
competitive  system  of  China,  which  makes  official  rank  dependent 
upon  literary  merit,  is  generally  well  understood,  and  does  not 
here  require  notice,  although  it  may  be  observed  that  the  expenses 
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attending  micli  education  as  would  enable  a  student  to  compete 
auccessfullj,  are  far  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  these,  consequently,  do  not  practically  share  in  the 
much  vaunted  advantages  of  open  competition.  There  are  also 
certain  orders  of  the  people  who  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  hold 
office  in  any  form.  Of  these  we  may  instance  all  actors,  public 
singers,  or  theatrical  performers ;  also  that  large  class  of  domestic 
slaves  or  bond-servants,  who  alone  number  many  millions.  But 
the  evils  arising  from  competition  are  not  occasioned  by  limita- 
tion, but  by  a  too  wide  extension,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
Emperor  being  obliged,  if  he  governs  justly,  to  select  his  officials 
from  the  lists  of  successful  candidates. 

In  peaceful  times  the  distribution  among  the  thirteen  hundTed 
districts  in  the  provinces  of  a  number  of  resident  gentlemen  of 
qniet  habits  and  literary  ability,  possessed  with  legal  authority,  is 
condacive  to  much  good  ;  and  the  system  that  provides  these 
officials  satisfies  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  works  harmo- 
niously with  their  other  institutions  ;  but  it  signally  fails  in  pro- 
viding men  of  such  character  and  administrative  ability  as  are 
required  for  grave  emergencies.  A  sedentary  and  studious  boy- 
hood, followed  by  three  severe  competitive  trials  in  early  man- 
hood, are  not  advisable  preparations  for  men  who  have  to  control 
rebellious  populations,  as  is  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  the 
Pekin  gazettes,  which  during  the  past  twenty  years  of  internal 
discord  contain  a  long  series  of  reproaches  for  timidity  jind  mis- 
conduct, acknowledgments  of  incapacity,  and  degradations  from 
office. 

The  competitive  system  creates  also  a  national  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  stability  of  an  existing  Government.  The 
people  are  aware  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  dynasty,  Tartar 
or  Chinese,  the  Emperors  have  rarely  infringed  the  custom  that 
awards  office  to  successful  graduates,  and  they  find  that  their  per- 
sonal interests  are  not  affected  by  a  change  of  rulers.  Thus  the 
institotion  of  competitive  examinations,  although  possessing  many 
advantages,  is  accompanied  with  two  very  serious  defects:  it 
produces  in  times  of  danger  incapable  officials,  and  it  engenders 
among  the  people  an  undesirable  absence  of  sympathy  with  their 
Government 

The  most  injurious,  however,  of  all  the  causes  which  tend  to 
weaken  the  Empire  is  the  universal  depreciation  of  military 
service,  a  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  political  system, 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  result  consequent  upon  the 
nndae  estimation  given  to  literary  pursuits.  The  Utopian  fal- 
lacies involved  in  this  principle  were  wisely  disregarded  by  the 
early  Manchu  Emperors.     These  Tartars^  upon  their  usurpadon, 
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sensibly  determined  to  maintain  their  power  by  organizing  an 
efficient  army.  Garrisons  were  stationed  in  the  walled  cities, 
guns  were  cast  and  placed  in  battery,  and  the  troops  were  well 
supplied  with  arms.  Obedience  to  die  existing  laws  was  strictly 
enforced,  and  political  agitators  met  with  instant  punishment. 
It  has  resulted  that  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  conquest,  is  always  instanced  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  as  the  most  }>eaceful  and  glorious  in  their 
annals.  The  later  Emperors  have  gradually  forgotten  the  secret 
of  their  strength,  and  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  the  maxims  of  Chinese  philosophy,  and  general  insubordina- 
tion has  been  the  consequence.  The  walls  and  gates  of  the 
fortified  towns  are  crumbling  or  in  ruins,  dismounted  guns  lie 
rusty  and  useless  in  the  long  grass  of  the  slopes,  and  the  arms 
and  ammunition  supposed  to  be  in  store  are  either  missing  or 
disgracefully  unserviceable.  The  native  army  has  degenerated 
into  a  most  inefficient  militia;  the  Tartar  garrisons,  through 
want  of  proper  drill,  have  lost  much  of  their  military  vigour ;  and 
at  present  the  only  really  valuable  troops  that  the  Emperor  has 
under  his  command  are  the  hundred  thousand  Tartars  stationed 
at  or  near  Pekin.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  native. Chinese 
army  are  recruited  from  an  inferior  class,  and  are  regarded  with 
considerable  contempt  by  their  non-combatant  countrymen.  The 
Tartars  are  differently  circumstanced,  and  their  superior  officers 
are  usually  men  of  ability  and  social  standing ;  the  men  also  are 
comparatively  effective,  but  their  numbers  are  altogether  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  in  the  tumultuous 
provinces,  and  this  fact  has  led  their  generals  to  adopt  a  very 
unadvisable  policy.  It  is  their  custom,  whenever  their  forces  are 
required  to  take  the  field,  to  enrol  large  numbers  of  volunteers, 
to  whom  is  given  a  considerable  bounty,  together  with  extra 
pay  and  rations.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  operations  these 
men,  who  are  then  discharged,  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
swell  the  local  bands  of  insurgents,  and  by  their  pillaging  and 
lawlessness  aid  in  fomenting  the  disturbances  they  were  intended 
to  quell.  There  are  other  causes  which  create  distress  among  the 
people  and  enfeeble  the  Government,  but  which  our  limits  will 
only  permit  us  to  indicate.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
too  great  extent  of  the  empire  and  the  excessive  population  of 
certain  of  its  districts,  the  dissimilarity  of  the  provincial  dialects, 
the  absence  of  good  roads,  and  lastly,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
inundations  and  earthquakes.  To  these  the  central  provinces  are 
specially  subject,  and  thousands,  who  are  thereby  made  homeless, 
finding:  themselves  unrolicve<l  by  any  fitting  scheme  of  powr-laws 
or  public  charities,  resort  to  plunder  or  insurrection.    The  Manchus 
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have  also  a  q)ecial  difficulty  to  contend  against,  affecting  them- 
selves alone,  and  this  is  the  wide-spread  belief  entertained  by  the 
Qiinese  that  their  dynasty  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the 
imperial  weakness  is  jn^ecursive  to  an  early  and  inevitable  fall. 

Before  the  Empire  can  attain  that  administrative  strength  and 
provincial  cohesion  so  essential  for  stability,  it  Will  be  necessary 
that  the  military  forces  be  reorganized  and  their  social  status 
raised.  Piracy  must  be  suppressed ;  efficient  bodies  of  police 
should  be  established  in  the  large  cities ;  and  that  miserable  force, 
the  imperial  navy,  must  be  altogether  reconstructed.  It  will  also 
be  requisite  for  the  Government,  while  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  civil  institutions,  to  be  careful  not  to  permit  patriarchal 
authority  and  competitive  regulations  to  produce  internal  anarchy 
and  official  incapacity. 

In  order  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  carty  these  prin- 
ciples into  practice  may  be  effective  and  lasting,  the  Chinese 
people  will  have  to  modify  many  of  their  long-cherished  opinions, 
aud  considerable  changes  must  take  place  with  respect  to  their 
views  upon  home  and  foreign  policy— changes  that  will  be  slow 
of  formation,  but  which  are  being  prepared  for  by  events  now  in 
progress.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  are  the  Taeping  rebellion, 
the  extension  of  European  intercourse,  and  the  employment  ojf 
foreign  contingents.  'JThe  former,  which  is  attracting  the  grave 
attention  of  all  classes  in  the  East,  is  especially  remarkable, 
because  it  contains  elements  that  have  never  before  existed  in 
Chinese  insurrections,  and  has  developed  amongst  a  numerous 
body  of  men  the  germs  of  religious  fanaticism.  Whatever  may 
be  Uie  fate  of  this  rebellion,  it  will  have  performed  one  great  and 
signal  service.  Through  its  influence  in  propagating  the  belief 
in  an  active  Supreme  Power,  and  through  the  destruction  by  its 
adherents  of  all  Buddhist  temples  within  their  territory,  it  will 
tend  to  weaken  and  perhaps  ultimately  eradicate  that  incongruous 
combination  of  superstition  and  atheism,  that  deplorable  indif- 
ference upon  all  religious  subjects,  which  now  degrade  the  national 
character. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  discuss,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
interesting  topics  which  were  treated^  of  in  the  debate  in  which 
Lord  Naas's  able  speech  on  the  6th  of  July,  1863,  was  delivered  ; 
but  putting  out  of  view  the  merits  of  the  policy  which  England 
or  other  foreign  nations  may  have  pursued  towards  China,  we  may 
remark  that  the  employment  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  annals  of 
foreign  contingents  is  mainly  consequent  upon  the  Government 
finding  themselves  unable  to  overpower  the  Taepings  and  suppress 
piracy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  contingents  will  effect  the  pre- 
cise purposes  for  which  they  have  been  raised ;  indeed,  while  we 
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write  we  are  informed  that  the  most  powerful  foreign  aid  which 
the  Government  has  yet  bespoken,  that  of  Captain  Osborn's 
armament,  has,  for  some  unknown  reason^  been  rejected  at  the 
last  moment  by  Prince  Kung.  This  step  may  involve  serious 
consequences  to  the  dynasty  which  the  Prince  represents ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  civil  war  now  raging,  the 
lessons  which  foreigners  have  taught  will  unquestionably  be 
useful  in  developing  the  latent  strength  of  the  Empire.  The 
attention  of  the  people  will  be  at  last  directed  to  the  causes 
that  have  made  diem  incapable  of  successfully  resisting  Euro- 
pean demands,  and  have  necessitated  submission  to  grievous 
humiliations.  They  will  observe  their  own  countrymen,  when 
rightly  drilled  and  armed,  become  courageous  and  efficient  soldiers, 
and  so  they  will  gradually  comprehend  the  advantages  attending 
discipline  and  organization,  and  they  will  perceive  the  comparative 
inefficacy  of  their  sailing  and  rowing  war-junks  as  contrasted  jiiih 
well-ordered,  well-manned,  and  highly-competent  steam-propelled 
gunboats.  The  obvious  lessons  to  be  thus  taught  will  not  be  lost 
upon  an  energetic  although  conceited  race,  sufficiently  clear- 
sighted when  material  interests  are  in  question. 

China  has  in  this  nineteenth  century  reached  a  very  critical 
period  of  her  history,  and  her  ancient  institutions  and  long-en- 
during but  now  stagnant  civilization  are  upon  their  trial.  It  is 
therefore  fortunate  that  her  people,  with  dieir  self-reliance  and 
remarkable  unity  of  character,  combine  a  devoted  attachment  to 
their  native  provinces ;  for  these  qualities  will  be  needed  to  carry 
them  safely  through  that  temporary  disorganization  which  seems 
inevitable,  but  which  we  hope  may  result  in  assuring  to  China  a 
more  permanent  stability  and  in  placing  her  in  a  more  satisfactory 
position  among  the  ranks  of  useful  and  progressive  nations. 


Art.  II. — 1.  English  Traits.     By  R.  W.  Emerson.      London, 
1856. 

2.  The  Conduct  of  Life.     By  R.  W.  Emerson.     1860. 

3.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.     By  O.  W.  Holme*. 
London,  1861. 

4.  Our  Old  Home.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     London,  1863. 

AT  first  sight  it  appears  exceedingly  strange  that  three  races, 
like  the  English,  Irish,  and  French,  dwelling  so  near  each 
other,  with  no  vast  difference  of  country  or  conditions  of  climate, 
yet  divided  so  distinctly  at  the  heart  of  their  national  character, 
with  the  unlikeness  so  sharply  defined  in  the  national  features, 
should  ever  have  had  the  same  Eastern  origin,  the  same  child- 
hood 
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hood  in  one  familj,  and  slept  unconsciously  in  the  same  cradle 
of  the  Arjan  races.  We  find  it  difficult  to  quote  the  natural 
laws  of  such  a  change ;  it  has  a  look  of  the  miraculous.  We 
fancy  the  unlikeness  could  not  have  been  much  sweater  if  it  had 
come  straight  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Yet  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  America,  and  we  shall  see  a  change  of  race  in  progress 
such  as  is  likely  to  result  in  a  ti^msformation  quite  as  complete. 

Mr.  Emerson  incidentally  remarks  that  the  American  is  only 
the  continuation  of  the  English  genius  under  other  conditions, 
more  or  le»  propitious.  This  difference  of  conditions,  however, 
may  make  a  world  of  difference  in  the  outcome,  as  the  French 
|diysiol(^ist  is  said  to  have  discovered  when  he  shut  up  his 
tadpoles  under  water,  where  the  usual  influence  of  light  could 
not  operate  cm  them,  and  found  that  they  did  not  develop 
legs  and  arms  and  grow  into  frogs;  their  continuation  lay 
in  lei^^thening  their  tails  and  swelling  into  enormous'  tadpoles  I 
The  continuation  theory  is  a  favourite  fallacy  of  the  Yankee 
mind.  By  aid  of  it  they  have  presumed  to  stand  upon  a  platform 
of  our  past,  and  *  talk  tall  talk '  of  their  grander  future,  assuring 
themselves  that  America  contained  all  England  plus  the  New 
World,  and  that  they  started  yonder,  just  where  the  national  life 
left  cS  here  I  Alas  I  the  English  genius  and  character  did  not 
emigrate  intact ;  and  when  the  branch  race  was  torn  from  the 
ancient  tree,  it  was  certain  to  lose  much  of  its  best  life-sap.  Then 
it  had  io  be  re-planted  in  a  soil  not  enriched  and  humanized, 
through  ages  of  time,  with  the  ripe  sheddings  of  a  fruitful 
national  life,  and  had  to  grow  as  best  it  could  in  an  atmosphere 
that  lacked  the  nourishment  and  vital  breath  of  English  air.  The 
American  poet  Holmes  sets  the  old  tree  and  the  old  soil  in  a 
compact  jHCture  for  his  countrymen : — 

*  Hugged  in  the  clinging  billows'  clasp, 

From  seaweed  fringe  to  mountain  heather, 
The  British  oak  with  rooted  grasp 

Her  slender  handful  holds  together ; 
With  clifiEi  of  white  and  bowers  of  green, 

And  ocean  narrowing  to  caress  h^, 
And  hills  and  threaded  streams  between. 

Our  little  Mother  Isle,  Gk)d  Uess  her  I 

*  Beneath  each  swinging  forest  bough 

Some  ann  as  stout  in  death  reposes — 
From  wave-washed  foot  to  heaven-kissed  brow 

Her  valour's  life-blood  runs  in  roses ; 
Nay,  let  our  brothers  of  the  West 

Write  smiling  in  their  florid  pages, 
One  half  her  soil  has  walked  the  rest 

In  Poets,  Heroes,  Martyrs,  Sages.' 

For 
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For  two  thousand  years  has  the  English  race  been  takings  root, 
and,  by  innumerable  fibres,  clutching  hold  of  the  land  as  with 
living  fingers.  During  a  great  part  of  that  time  Nature  has 
worked  invisibly  at  the  bases  of  the  national  character,  toiling  on 
in  her  quiet,  patient  way,  through  storm  or  silence,  to  prodace 
the  visible  result  at  last 

The  English  is  a  race,  with  an  internal  nature,  so  to  speak,  lai^ 
as  is  the  external  nature  of  the  American  continent.  Ho^  could 
they  possibly  continue  the  genius  there  which  had  here  its  birth- 
place and  home?  In  literature,  for  example,  they  were  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  make  their  starting-point  the  place  where 
Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare  had  ended.  What  literature 
they  have  has  certainly  sprung  mainly  from  the  old  soil  that  still 
clung  to  the  roots  of  the  national  life  when  it  was  taken  up  for 
transplanting,  and  to  this  day  it  breathes  more  of  the  English 
earth  than  of  the  Yankee  soil,  but  it  shows  no  continuation 
of  the  English  genius.  Their  new  conditions  have  developed 
a  new  character;  any  likeness  to  us  that  they  may  have  once 
had  has  paled  and  faded  away. 

In  one  sense  alone  could  there  be  any  approach  to  a  con- 
tinuation ;  this  was  in  the  prodigious  advantages  they  possessed 
in  all  material  means  at  the  beginning.  To  a  great  extent  they 
were  able  to  build  their  immediate  success  on  foundations  which 
we  had  laid  for  them.  Our  experience  of  ages  did  supply  them 
with  tools  to  their  hand,  and  they  stepped  into  all  our  command 
of  the  physical  forces  of  nature  easily  as  into  ready-made  clothing. 
In  this  respect  they  found  the  royal  road  to  empire,  and  almost 
started  with  steam  in  their  race  of  a  national  life.  They  have  had 
a  splendid  run.  Prosperity  has  been  sudden  as  some  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  land,  enriching  human  labour  at  a  miraculous  rate 
of  interest.  But  the  success  has  not  the  sweetness  of  ours :  they 
have  come  into  their  good  fortune;  ours  was  earned  hardly  by 
long  centuries  of  toil  and  painful  victory.  Our  institutions 
have  grown  like  the  shell  and  shield  of  the  nation's  inner  life, 
shaped  by  it  and  coloured  with  it ;  theirs  have  been  cast,  and  the 
national  character  has  had  to. conform  as  best  it  might  The 
largeness  of  their  territory  has  passed  into  their  language,  but  it  has 
not  passed  into  the  human  nature.  This  idea  of  material  size  has 
completely  tyrannised  over  the  Yankee  mind,  and  dwarfed  some  of 
its  better  qualities.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  to  the 
New  Englander  tlie  greatest  thing  done  by  the  English — the  high- 
water  mark  of  all  our  achievements — is  London  1  No  act  of 
national  heroism,  no  lofty  nobleness  of  character,  no  work  in  our 
literature,  no  moral  sublimity  in  our  history,  affects  and  over- 
powers the  Yankee  mind  as  does  the  enormous  size,  the  omni- 
present 
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present  magnitude  of  London.  It  is  the  only  English  thing  in  * 
the  presence  of  which  their  assertive  nature  is  lost  in  astomsh- 
jnent,  and  cannot  even  make  a  disparaging  comparison :  these 
miles  on  miles  of  human  habitations,  and  this  roaring  Niagara 
of  maltitudinous  human  life.  But  they  are  now  in  a  court  of 
trial  for  nations,  where  size  of  country,  length  of  land,  breadth 
of  waters,  and.  height  of  mountains  will  not  count  for  much,  if 
gteatness  of  soul  be  wanting.  One  human  spirit  dilating  to  its 
full  stature  may  be  of  far  more  avail.  Shakspeare  knew  that 
by  the  greatness  of  soul,  rather  than  by  the  size  of  country,  are 
nations  great  and  precious,  when  he  sang  of  England  as — 

*  This  land  of  such  dear  soukj  this  dear,  dear  land.' 

Again,  the  American  national  life  has  been  spent  chiefly  on 
the  surface,  in  a  fury  of  material  activity  or  the  loud  raging  of 
political  strife,  which  stuns  and  kills  in  the  egg  that  more  delicate 
spirit  of  thought  waiting  for  birth,  and  dimly  dreaming  of  a  life 
to  come.  They  have  never  produced  any  considerable  class  of 
men  who  dwell  apart  high  on  the  mountains,  breathe  a  pure 
air,  and  send  down  an  influence  as  of  healing  waters  to  run 
through  the  valleys  and  plains,  sweetening  and  enriching  the 
lower  life  of  the  nation,  and  making  it  green  and  fruitful.  These 
are  the  men  who  in  England  constitute  the  party  of  humanity, 
and  hold  the  high  places  and  the  towers  of  defence  against  any 
encroachment  of  tjTanny,  whether  of  Individuals  or  Mobs. 
Whatever  fights  take  place,  or  party  is  overthrown  in  the  poli- 
tical arena,  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  nation  are  safe  so  long  as 
these  high  places  are  held  by  such  as  hold  them  with  us. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  youth  to  boast  when  it  first  puts  on 
the  armour  for  the  battle  of  life,  individual  or  national.  The 
sense  of  power,  and  the  will  to  perform,  are  so  strong  within  it. 
The  sword  glitters  so  pleasantly  to  the  young  eyes — feels  so 
satisfying  to  the  grasp — so  sharp  to  the  touch.  Then  we  have 
a  tendency  to  vaunt.  We  are  stiller  when  we  return  from  victory 
a^the  close  of  some  day  of  Marathon  or  Waterloo,  with  dints  on 
the  armour,  scars  on  the  limbs,  and  a  great  work  done.  We  are 
quieter  now.  We  have  left  our  sting  behind.  Possibly  we 
might  fairly  boast  a  little  as  we  think  of  one  good  stroke  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight — one  rallying  effort  that  helped  to  turn  the  tide 
of  battle ;  but  we  do  not  boast  now ;  we  have  wrung  the  strength 
and  pride  out  of  great  obstacles :  we  let  our  deeds  speak  for 
us.  They  may  take  the  armour  and  hang  it  up  to  brighten  other 
eyes.  They  may  tell  the  story  to  tingle  in  other  ears.  Our 
boasting  days  are  done. 

The  New  Englanders,  on  the  other  hand,  flushed  with  pros- 
perity. 
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perity,  and  fond  of  approbation,  are  boastful,  and  at  the  same 
time  nervously  sensitive  to  criticism.  We  are  aware  of 
instances  in  which  an  honest  English  criticism — not  harsh, 
but  not  sufficiently  flattering — has  proved  fatal  to  the  friendly 
feeling  of  American  authors,  who  cannot  stand  that  which 
English  writers  put  up  with  and  live  down  every  day.  One 
cause  of  poor  Edgar  Poe's  Ishmaelitish  life  amongst  his  fellow 
authors  was  his  love  of  playing  upon  this  national  weakness. 
He  found  they  could  not  swallow  criticism  when  spoken  ever 
to  kindly,  and  so  he  gave  it  to  them  bitterly.  And,  as  they 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  nothing  stronger  than  a  gentle 
tickling  of  each  other's  thinskinnedness,  they  yelled  when  his 
lash  feil  on  them  with  its  hearty  smack,  and  they  turned  on  him 
instinctively. 

Most  people  have  noticed  how  Nature,  at  certain  whimsical 
moments,  will  mould  human  faces,  features,  expressions,  so 
queerly  comical  and  ouaintly  absurd  that  all  the  attempts  of 
caricature  fail  to  match  them.  Leech,  Doyle,  and  Cruikshank 
are  outdone  any  day  in  the  streets  of  London.  In  a  similar 
manner  we  find  there  is  nothing  like  Nature  for  doing  justice  to 
our  American  friends,  and  only  American  nature  can  give  them 
adequate  representation.  When  Mr.  Dickens  drew  the  sketches 
of  Yankee  character  in  his  *  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  they  were 
assailed  in  America  as  gross  caricatures,  and  enjoyed  in  England 
as  pictures  very  pleasant  to  laugh  at,  if  not  exactly  to  be  believed 
in.  Since  then  we  have  learned  that  the  Americans  do  produce 
such  characters,  and  perform  such  things  as  cannot  be  caricatured. 
The  work  of  the  novelist  does  not  come  near  enough  to  that  of 
Nature  in  quite  another  direction.  We  have  heard  a  whole 
nation  telling  the  wide  world  that  they  *  must  be  cracked  up,'  in 
just  such  an  attitude  as  though  Hannilml  Chollop  had  been  their 
model.  The  two  reporters  of  the  *  Water-toast  Gazette,'  who 
described  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  and  took  him,  the  one  below  the 
waistcoat,  the  other  above,  were  eclipsed  by  the  reporters  that 
attended  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  American  tour.  Ilie 
Young  Columbians  who  hamngued  the  Water-toast  Sympathisers; 
General  Choke,  La  Fayette,  Kettle,  and  Jefferson  Brick,  have 
reached  their  summit  of  the  vulgar  sublime  in  the  *  New  York 
Herald.'  It  does  not  appear  probable  at  first  sight  that  any 
human  being  should  use  the  greeting  of  General  Fladdock  to  his 
friends  the  Norrises — '  And  do  I  then  once  again  behold  the 
choicest  spirits  of  my  country  ? '  Yet  we  have  it  on  reliable 
authority  that  when  a  certain  American  was  introduced  to  the 
poet  Longfellow,  he  struck  an  attitude,  exclaiming,  *  And  is  it 
possible   that  I  stand  in   the   presence  of  the   illustrious    Mr. 

Longfellow  ? ' 
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Longfellow?  •  In  Walt  Whitman,  a  *  Rough/  a  *  Kosmos,'  as  he 
delights  to  call  himself,  America  has  given  a  living  embodiment 
to  that  description  of  £lijah  Pogram's  : — 

•  A  model  man,  quite  fresh  from  Nature's  mould.  A  true-born 
child  of  this  free  hemisphere !  verdant  as  the  mountains  of  our  country ; 
bright  and  flowing  as  our  mineral  Licks ;  unspiled  by  withering  con- 
vimtioiialisms  as  air  our  broad  and  boundless  Ferearers  !  Bough  he 
may  be.  So  air  our  Barrs.  Wild  he  may  be.  60  air  our  Baffalors. 
Bui  he  is  a  child  of  Natur'  and  a  child  of  Freedom  ;  attd  his  boastful 
answer  to  the  Despot  and  the  Tyrant  is  that  his  bright  home  is  in  the 
■fl^tin'  smu' 

The  New  Englanders  have  many  excellences  and  many  faults, 
both  wholly  unlike  our  own.  Of  course  there  is  a  small  minority 
amongst  them  who  see  how  the  American  institutions  give  the 
greatest  chance  for  all  that  is  big  and  blatant  to  usurp  attention ; 
bat  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the  quiet  voice  of  their  protest.  They 
feel  sad  to  know  that  the  worst  American  characteristics  should 
90  often  be  accepted  as  sole  representatives  to  the  world.  Thev 
trust  that  somehow  or  other  the  power  may  vet  be  evolved  which 
shall  work  up  and  refine  the  raw  material  in  which  America 
abounds.  We  take  Mr.  Emerson  to  be  the  exponent  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  this  minority.  We  fancy  that  but  com- 
paratively few  of  his  countrymen  will  follow  him  up  into  his 
serener  range  of  vision.  Still,  he  is  very  popular  as  a  lecturer  in 
the  New-England  States,  especially  with  the  thinking  portion 
of  their  women,  which  affords  one  of  the  pleasantcst  specimens 
of  the  Yankee  character. 

Carlyle  praises  Mr.  Emerson  because,  in  such  a  never-resting 
locomotive  country,  he  is  one  of  those  rare  men  who  have  the 
invaluable  talent  of  sitting  still.  But  he  has  not  sat  still  with 
his  eyes  shut,  nor  merely  looked  on  things  with  that  '  inward  eye 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.'  Whether  he  turns  his  eyes 
abroad  or  fixes  them  on  what  passes  around  him  at  home,  he 
dm  now  and  again  send  a  glance  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Looking  across  the  dreary  flats  of  the  American  multitude,  wc  see 
him  as  a  man  in  their  midst  of  pronounced  individuality,  with 
force  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  majority — with  moral  courage 
and  mental  vigour  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 
Although  sitting,  he  seems  to  us  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest,  and  we  think  that  what  he  says  of  his  countrymen,  as  of  us,  is 
worth  listening  to.  He  bears  strong  testimony  that  the  popula- 
tions of  the  large  cities  of  America  are  godless  and  materialised. 
Observing  the    habit  of  expense,   the    riot   of  the   senses,    the 

absence 
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absence  of  boncU,  clanship,  fellow-feeling  of  all  kinds,  in  the 
hotel  life  of  the  large  Atlantic  cities,  he  fears  that  when  man  or 
woman  is  driven  to  the  wall  the  chances  of  integrity  and  rirtue 
are  frightfully  diminished ;  they  are  becoming  a  luxury  which 
few  can  afford.  Pretension,  he  tells  us,  is  the  special  foible  of 
American  youth,  and  there  is  a  restlessness  in  them  which  argues 
want  of  character.  They  run  away  to  other  countries  be<^uie 
they  are  not  good  in  their  own,  and  then  hurry  back  because  they 
pass  for  nothing  in  the  new  places.  An  eminent  teacher  of  girls 
said, '  The  idea  of  a  girl's  education  with  us  is,  whatever  qualifies 
them  for  going  to  Europe  j '  and  for  the  con&olation  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  travel,  Holmes  wittily  promises  that  *  good  Ame- 
ricans, when  they  die,  go  to  Paris.' 

Mr.  Emerson  tells  us  emphatically  that  the  education  is  uni- 
versal, but  'the  culture  is  superficial.'  He  perceives  that  the 
value  of  education  must  be  tested  by  its  power  of  fostering  and 
bringing  forth  the  elements  of  individuality  ;  that  the  strength  of 
the  national  character  and  the  reserve  force  of  Race  depend  on 
the  hidden  amount  of  individuality  there  may  be  hoarded  in  the 
land.  To  this  wealth  secreted  by  nature,  often  in  strange  waya 
and  unexpected  places,  we  have  to  look  when  our  resources  are 
most  dmwn  upon  and  there  is  a  run  on  the  national  strength. 
When  all  our  methods  of  culture  may  fail,  this  will  give  us 
the  right  man,  the  hero,  who  steps  forth  and  does  his  work,  and 
seems  a  gift  direct  from  God.  Mr.  Emerson  admits  that  one 
Alfred,  one  Shakspeare,  one  Milton,  one  Sidney,  one  Raleigh, 
one  Wellington,  is  preferable  to  a  million  foolish  democrats,  and 
reminds  his  readers  that  our  communications  with  the  Infinite 
must  be  personal ;  Heaven  docs  not  deal  with  humanity,  or  save 
souls  '  in  bundles.' 

It  is  our  present  purpose,  however,  more  particularly  to  examine 
what  the  New  Englanders  have  to  say  of  the  Old  Home.  Mr. 
Emerson  goes  deepest  into  the  biography  of  our  naticmal  cha- 
racter, as  written  in  the  history  of  our  g^reat  Englishmen,  and 
shows  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  the  race,  as  it 
lives  in  our  literature.  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  a  much  shallower 
observer  of  appearances,  and  seldom  goes  beneath  the  surface  of 
things  except  in  the  expression  of  his  own  ill-feeling.  Mr. 
Emerson  is  fair  in  his  judgments  and  frank  in  his  state- 
ments. He  looks  at  the  old  land  with  clear  honest  eyes, 
and  is  ungrudging  in  his  praise  as  fearless  in  his  blame.  His 
spirit  is  large  and  magnanimous,  but  it  has  not  got  into 
the  style  of  his  writing.  The  sentences  in  *  English  Traits ' 
are  crisp  to  crackling ;  yet  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
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written  on  its  subject.  Mr.  Emerson  says  it  would  take  a 
hundred  years  to  see  England  well.  He  has  evidently  found 
that  to  know  the  English  character  well,  you  must  study  it  for 
at  least  a  thousand  years  back.  He  tells  us  he  was  given  to 
understand  in  his  childhood  that  the  British  Island,  from  which 
his  forefathers  came,  was  ^  no  lotus-garden,  no  paradise  of  serene 
sky,  and  roses,  and  music,  and  merriment  all  the  year  round,  but 
a  cold,  (oggy^  mournful  country,  where  nothing  grew  well  in  the 
open  air  but  robust  men  and  virtuous  women,  and  these  of  a 
wonderful  fibre  and  endurance ;  that  their  best  parts  were  slowly 
revealed;  their  virtues  did  not  come,  out  until  they  quarrelled  ; 
they  did  not  strike  twelve  the  first  time:  good  lovers,  good 
haters,  and  you  could  know  little  about  them  till  you  had  seen 
them  long,  and  little  good  of  them  till  you  had  seen  them  in 
action  ;  that  in  prosperity  they  were  moody  and  dumpish,  but  in 
adversity  they  were  grand.' 

Mr.  Emerson's  ob^rvations  of  England  and  the  English  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  England  is  the  best  of  actual  nations. 
He  finds  the  country  anchored  at  the  side  of  Europe — the  very 
heart  of  the  modem  world.  For  a  shop-keeping  nation  it  has  the 
finest  position,  the  best  stand  on  the  planet.  Resembling  a  ship 
in  shape,  the  most  patriotic  of  admirals  could  not  have  worked  it 
into  a  more  fortuitous  place,  or  anchored  it  more  judiciously  for 
commanding  the  watery  highways  and  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  sea,  which  Virgil  thought  encircled  and  shut  up  the  poor 
remote  Britons  from  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  has  proved  to 
be  their  ring  of  marriage  with  all  nations,  and  the  largeness  of 
its  horizon  has  somehow  entered  into  the  life  of  this  little  island* 
England  is  a  model  world  on  a  convenient  scale,  containing  a 
miniature  of  Europe  and  a  pocket  Switzerland,  a  soil  of  singular 
perfection,  land  and  waters  abounding  with  plenty.  The  place 
is  small,  especially  to  the  Yankee  mind,  fearful  of  traversing  it 
at  fiill  stride  lest  it  should  overstep  the  white  chalk  cliffs ;  but 
there  is  no  bit  of  earth  so  closely  packed  with  every  kind  of 
wealth.  Below  the  surface  it  is  so  crammed  with  the  life  of  the 
past — every  step  of  it  holding  you  to  read  its  pages  in  the  history 
of  art  or  humanity — and  above  it  is  crowded  with  the  works  of 
the  past  and  the  life  of  the  present  To  Mr.  Emerson's  eyes  the 
island  presents  a  little  bit  of  Nature's  most  felicitous  work  in 
conception,  left  as  a  sketch,  which  has  been  finished  like  a  perfect 
picture  by  the  hand  of  man.  Originally  the  place  was  a  prize 
for  the  strongest — a  fit  home  of  hardy  workers  and  heroic  fighters, 
for  the  best  men  to  win :  an  island,  whose  chief  enchantments 
were  barren  shingle,  rough  weather,  and  cloudy  skies.  Yet  many 
races  came  to  contend  for  it,  and  beat  all  the  weakness  out  of 
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each  other,  and  leave  to  it  at  last  the  legacy  of  their  welded 
strength.  Here  the  widest  extremes  have  met,  and  the  fiercest 
antagonisms  have  clenched  hands.  The  mixture  of  a  wide  range 
of  nationalities  has  produced  a  race  that  is  nobler  than  any  one 
of  those  which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  it.  The  Briton  in  the 
blood  still  hugs  the  homestead ;  the  Scandinavian  listens  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  mighty  mother,  the  ocean.  The  <Hie  spirit  yeanis 
wistfully  across  the  blue  waters,  with  eyes  that  sparkle  for  adven- 
ture, whilst  it  is  shut  up  on  shore ;  the  other,  when  abroad,  still 
tarns  with  eyes  of  longing  and  heart  that  aches  with  home-sick- 
ness to  the  little  island  lying  far  away.  Mr.  Emerson  thinks 
great  advantages,  in  the  matter  of  race,  have  been  given  to  the 
English,  as  well  as  in  their  geographical  stand-point  But  they 
have  toiled  honestly  to  win  their  present  position  as  the  most 
successful  people  for  the  last  millennium.  Their  passion  for 
utility  and  their  practical  common  sense  have  given  them  the 
throne  of  the  modem  world.  The  Russian  in  his  snows  is  aiming 
to  be  English;  the  Turk  and  the  Chinese  are  also  making 
awkward  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Those  who  resist  this 
influence  neither  feel  it  nor  obey  it  any  the  less.  The  English, 
Mr.  Emerson  says,  are  free,  forcible  men,  in  a  country  where  life 
is  safe  and  has  reached  its  greatest  value.  They  give  the  bias 
to  the  current  age,  not  by  chance,  or  by  mass,  but  by  their  cha- 
racter and  by  the  number  of  individuals  among  them  of  perscmal 
ability.  They  have  supreme  endurance  in  labour  and  in  war. 
Their  success  is  not  sudden  or  fortunate,  but  they  have  main- 
tained constancy  for  ages.  Their  sense  of  superiority  is  founded 
on  their  habit  of  victory. 

The  nation,  he  says,  has  yet  a  tough,  acrid  animal  nature, 
which  centuries  of  civilizing  have  not  been  able  to  sweeten.  The 
smoothness  of  following  ages  has  not  quite  ei&ced  the  stamp  of 
Odin.  Dear  to  the  Engliidi  heart  is  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  and  a 
set-to  in  the  streets  will  always  delight  the  passers-by.  They  love 
fair  play,  opoa  fightiif^,  a  clear  deck,  and  want  no  favour.  The 
Bnglish  game,  he  avers,  is  main  force  to  main  force — the  planting 
of  foot  to  foot,  a  rough  tug  and  no  dodging.  They  hate  all  craft 
and  subtlety;  and  when  they  have  pounded  each  other  to  a 
poultice,  they  will  shake  hands  and  be  friends  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  They  have  extreme  difficulty  to  run  away,  and 
will  die  game :  all  fight  well,  from  the  costermongers,  who  leam 
to  •  work  their  fists '  in  the  streets,  up  to  the  young  *  puppies,' 
who,  'fought  well*  at  Waterloo.  They  are  good  at  storming 
redoubts,  at  boarding  frigates,  at  dying  in  the  last  ditch,  on  an? 
desperate  service  that  has  daylight  and  honour  in  it.  But,  witn 
all  this  rough  force  and  supreme  *  pluck,*  the  race,  unlike  the 
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Roman,  is  tender  as  well  as  stout  of  heart — '  as  mild  as  it  is 
gune,  and  game  as  it  is  mild  ' : — 

*  The  English,'  Mr.  Emerson  says,  '  do  not  wear  their  heart  on 
(heir  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.  They  hide  yirtues  under  Yices,  or 
the  semblance  of  them.  It  is  the  misshapen  hairy  Scandinavian 
Troll  again,  who  lifts  the  cart  out  of  the  mire,  or  ''  threshes  the  com 
that  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end/'  but  it  is  done  in  the  dark,  and 
witii  a  muttered  malediction.  He  is  a  churl  with  a  sofi;  place  in  his 
heart,  whose  speech  is  a  brash  of  bitter  waters,  but  who  loves  to  help 
you  at  a  pinch.  He  says  no,  and  serves  you,  and  your  thanks  disgust 
iiim.  There  was  lately  a  cross-grained  miser,  odd  and  ugly,  re« 
sembling  in  countenance  the  portrait  of  Punch  with  the  laugh  left  out ; 
rich  by  his  own  industry,  sulking  in  a  lonely  house,  who  never  gave  a 
dinner  to  any  man,  and  disdained  all  courtesies,  yet  as  true  a  wor- 
shipper of  beauty  in  form  and  colour  as  ever  existed,  and  profusely 
pouring  over  the  cold  mind  of  his  countrymen  creations  of  grace  and 
truth,  removing  the  reproach  of  sterility  from  English  Art,  catching 
from  their  savage  climate  every  fine  hint,  and  importing  into  their 
gnlleries  every  tint  and  trait  of  summer  cities  and  skies ;  making  an 
en  in  painting ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  splendour  of  one  of  his 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition  dimmed  his  rival's  that  hung  next  it, 
secretly  took  a  brush  and  blackened  his  own.' 

No  people,  Mr.  Emerson  thinks,  have  so  much  thoroughness : 
they  clinch  every  nail  they  drive.  They  have  no  running  for 
luck — ^no  immoderate  speed.  Conscious  that  no  better  race  of 
men  exists,  they  rely  most  on  the  simplest  means  in  war,  busi« 
ness,  and  mechanics.  They  do  not  put  too  iine  a  point  on 
matters,  but  concentrate  the  expense  and  the  labour  in  the  right 
place.  They  are  bound  to  see  their  measure  carried,  and  will 
ftick  to  it  through  ages  of  defeat.  Private  persons  will 
exhibit  in  scientific  and  antiquarian  researches  the  very  liame 
pertinacity  as  the/  nation  showed  in  the  coalitions  in  which 
it  yoked  Europe  together  against  the  empire  of  Buonaparte, 
and  fought  on  thjrough  failure  after  failure  until  it  conquered  at 
last 

.  Mr.  Emersovi  finds  the  Englishman  to  be  him  of  all  men  who 
stands  firmest  in  his  shoes.  They  have  in  themselves,  he  says, 
what  they  va^o  in  their  horses — mettle  and  bottom.  Their  prac- 
tical power  yrests  on  their  national  sincerity,  and  their  sincerity 
and  veracity  appear  to  result  on  a  sounder  animal  structure,  as  if 
they  coohy  afford  it.  They  dare  to  displease,  and  require  you  to 
be  of  yoiiT  own  opinion  I  They  will  not  have  to  do  with  a  man 
in  a  maslk  ;  let  them  know  the  whole  truth.  Say  what  you  mean. 
Be  what  you  are.  Draw  the  line  straight,  hit  whom  and  whercf 
you  may.  The  Englishman's  eye  looks  full  into  the  face  of 
things,  and  he  grips  his  weapon  or  tool  by  the  handle.     He  has 
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a  supreme  eye  to  facts,  a  bias  toward  utility,  and  a  logic  that 
brings  salt  to  soup,  hammer  to  nail,  oar  to  boat ;  the  logic  of 
cooks,  carpenters,  and  chemists,  following  the  sequence  of 
nature,  and  one  on  which  words  make  no  impression.  Mr. 
Emerson  considers  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  English 
mind  to  facts,  and  the  choice  of  means  to  reach  their  ends,  are 
as  admirable  as  with  ants  and  bees.  Yet  with  this  one-eyed 
logic  of  a  Cyclopian  kind  of  character  be  admits  that  the 
English  have  a  spirit  of  singular  fairness,  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence  of  two  sides,  and  a  resolution  to  see  fair  play.  There  is  an 
appeal  from  the  assertion  of  the  parties  to  the  proof  of  what  is 
asserted.  The  whole  universe  of  Englishmen  will  suspend  their 
judgment  until  a  trial  can  be  had.  He  also  says  there  is  an 
English  hero  superior  to  the  French,  the  German,  the  Italian,  or 
the  Greek : — 

'  The  national  temper  in  the  civil  history  is  not  flashy  or  whiffling. 
The  slow  deep  English  mass  smoulders  with  fire,  which  at  last  sets  all 
its  borders  in  flame.  The  wrath  of  London  is  not  Fr^ich  wzath,  but 
has  a  long  memory,  and  in  its  hottest  heat  a  register  and  a  rule.  Half 
uf  their  strength  they  put  not  forth.  They  never  let  out  all  the  length 
of  their  roins.  Bat  they  are  capable  of  a  sublime  resolution ;  and  if 
hereafter  the  war  of  races,  often  predicted  and  making  itself  a  war  of 
opinion  also  (a  question  of  despotism  and  liberty  eommg  from  Eastern 
Europe),  should  menace  the  English  civilization,  these  sea-kings  may- 
take  once  again  to  their  floating  castles,  and  find  a  new  home  and  a 
second  millennium  of  power  in  ueir  colonies.  Whoever  would  see  tiie 
uncoiling  of  that  tremendous  spring,  the  exploaon  of  their  well- 
husbanded  forces,  must  follow  the  swarms  which,  pouring  now  for  two 
hundred  years  from  the  British  Islands,  have  staled  and  traded  and 
fought  and  colonized  through  all  climates  round  the  globe.' 

One  great  secret  of  the  English  power  Mr.  Emerson  perceives 
lies  in  the  mutual  good  understanding  of  the  race.  Difference  of 
rank  does  not  divide  the  national  heart  An  electric  touch  bj 
any  of  our  national  ideas  will  melt  us  all  into  one  family.  This 
we  have  proved  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  where  peer  and 
peasant  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  fallen  side  by  side. 
*  English  believes  in  English.  They  have  trust  in  each  other. 
The  very  felons  have  pride  in  one  another's  English  stanchness. 
The  people  are. more  bound  in  character,  than  diflferenced  in 
ability  and  rank.' 

Mr.  Emerson  delights  in  the  English  plainness  of  speech  and 
dress.  An  Englishman,  he  remarks,  understates  and  avoids  the 
superlative,  *  checks  himself  in  compliment,  alleging  that  in  the 
Fi-ench  language  one  cannot  speak  without  lying.*  Pretension 
and  vapouring  are  always  distasteful.  *  They  keep  to  the  other 
extreme  of  low  tone  in  voice,  dress,  and  manners.     They  hate  pro 
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tence,  and  nonsense,  and  sentimentalism.  Plain  ricli  clothes  and 
equipage,  with  plain  rich  finish,  mark  the  English  truth.  Where 
ornaments  are  worn,  they  must  be  gems.  They  dislike  every- 
thing theatrical  in  public  life,  and  anything  showy  in  private. 
They  have  no  French  taste  for  a  badge.  The  Lord  dresses  a 
little  worse  than  the  Commoner ;  but  the  best  dress  with  them  is 
that  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  remember  or  describe.' 

The  upper  classes  have  only  birth,  say  the  people  across  the 
water.  Mr.  Emerson  replies,  Yes,  but  they  have  manners,  and  it 
is  wcHid^ul  how  much  talent  runs  into  manners  ;  power  of  any 
kind  readily  appears  in  the  manners,  and  beneficent  power  gives 
a  majesty  which  cannot  be  concealed  or  resisted.  The  superior 
education  of  the  nobles  recommends  them  to  the  country.  They 
are  high-spirited,  active,  educated  men,  bom  to  wealth  and 
power,  who  have  run  through  every  country,  and  kept  in  every 
country  the  best  company;  have  seen  every  secret  of  art  and 
Nature.  They  have  the  sense  of  superiority,  with  the  absence  of 
all  the  ambitious  effort  which  disgusts  in  the  aspiring  classes ;  a 
pure  tone  df  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  power  to  command, 
among  their  other  luxuries,  the  presence  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  in  their  festive  meetings.  Besides,  these  are  they 
who  make  England  that  strong-box  and  museum  it  is ;  who  gather 
and  protect  works  of  art,  dragged  from  amidst  burning  cities  and 
reTolutionary  countries,  and  brought  hither  out  of  all  the  world. 
These  lords,  says  Mr.  Emerson,  are  the  treasurers  and  librarians 
of  mankind,  engaged  by  their  pride  and  wealth  to  this  function ; 
and  be  pardoned  high  park-fences,  when  he  found  that  besides  docs 
and  pheasants,  these  have  preserved  Arundel  marbles,  Townley 
galleries,  Howard  and  Spenserian  libraries,  Warwick  and  Port- 
land vases,  Saxon  manuscripts,  monastic  architecture,  millennial 
trees,  and  breeds  of  cattle  elsewhere  extinct  Mr.  Emerson  holds 
that  some  men  are  bom  to  own,  and  can  animate  their  posses- 
sions. Others  cannot ;  their  owning  is  not  graceful.  They  seem 
to  steal  their  own  dividends.  Those  should  own,  who  can 
administer;  not  they  who  hoard  and  conceal.  And  he  is  the 
rich  man  in  whom  the  people  are  rich ;  whilst  he  is  the  poor 
man  in  whom  the  people  are  poor.  He  also  perceives,  rightly 
enough,  that  the  Engli^  aristocracy  strengthen  their  hold  on  the 
national  heart  by  making  the  private  life  their  place  of  honour. 
Domesticity  is  the  tap-root  which  enables  the  nation  to  branch 
wide  and  high ;  and  this  the  nobility,  the  county-families,  care- 
fully cultivate.  They  do  not  give  up  their  country  tastes  to  a 
town  life,  nor  are  their  rural  predilections  absorbed  even  by  a  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  State.  They  like  to  live  on  their 
own  lands,  amongst  their  people,  and  they  wisely  and  frequently 
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exchange  tke  crowds  that  are  not  company,  and  the  talk  tliAt  k 
but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  for  intercourse  with  out-of-door  satore, 
the  bursting  of  blossoms,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  waving  of 
wheat,  the  breath  of  the  heather,  and  the  smell  of  the  turnips. 
They  seek  to  renew  life  at  the  springs  of  health,  which  g^i^es 
a  fresh  bloom  to  the  fireside  humanities.  The  love  and  labour 
of  generations  are  spent  on  the  building,  planting,  and  deco- 
rating their  homesteads,  and  the  world  has  been  ransacked  to 
enrich  them. 

Surveying  the  England  of  to-day,  Mr.  Emerson  is  ready,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  to  undervalue  the  Present     This  has  always  been 
a  common  failing,  or  an  uncommoii  virtue,  of  human  nature. 
The  greatest  periods  of  our  history,  which  to  us  seem  filled  with 
divine  heat  and  a  plenitude  of  power,  have  been  spoken  lig^htly 
of  by  some  that  lived  in  them.     Mr.  Emerson  thinks  no  ^sublime 
augury'  cheers  the  student  of  our  current  literature — ^no  greatness, 
unless  perhaps  in  our  criticism,  which  often  bespeaks  the  '  pre- 
sence of  the  invisible   gods.'     Meanwhile,  he  knows   there  is 
always  a  retrieving  power  in  the  English  race.     He  can  see  hut 
little  life  in  the  Church  of  England  (he  wrote  some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago) ;  but  he  admits  it  ^  has  many  certificates  to  show 
of  humble,  effective  service  in  humanising  the  people,  in  cheer- 
ing and  refining  men — ^feeding,  healing,  educating.     It  has  the 
seal  of  martyrs  and  confessors;  the  noblest  books;  a  sublime 
architecture;    a   ritual    marked   by   the    same   secular  merits, 
nothing  cheap  or  purchasable.'     And  he  holds  that,  ^  if  religion 
be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for  its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil 
— soM^nr  de  tout  le  mande  etfaire  sovffrir  persarme — that  divine 
secret  has  existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfired  to  those 
of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  in 
thousands  who  have  no  fame.' 

Mr.  Emerson  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  English  husband 
has  a  right  to  lead  the  wife  to  market  for  sale.  He  likewise  dwells 
too  strongly  perhaps  on  the  fleshly  side  of  the  national  character— 
our  love  of  good  feeding  and  drinking ;  dips  us  rather  too  deep  in 
beer  and  flesh-pots,  and  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  coarseness  of 
our  logic,  and  the  materiality  of  our  success.  ^  No  people  have 
true  common  sense  but  those  who  are  bom  in  England,'  said  Mon- 
tesquieu. But  the  English  common  sense  is  not  limited  merely 
to  what  we  call  doing  well  in  the  world.  It  is  not  confined  to 
drudgery  or  going  to  market.  It  has  no  dread  of  singularity, 
and  is  not  nonplussed  by  finding  itself  in  novel  positions.  In 
short,  the  total  of  English  common  sense  contains  something 
that  is  lacking  in  the  common  sense  of  other  nations.  It  is  that 
sort  of  common  sense  which  is  compatible  with  the  greatest 
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imAgination ;  so  that  the  work  of  the  one  looks  likes  the  result 
of  Uie  other  inspired  and  transfigured.  Mr.  Emerson  has  a 
larking  misgiving  that  the  English  are  not  equally  good  at 
wiftking  the  fine  np-stroke  with  their  firm  down-stroke,  and  are 
wanting  in  the  lively  spirit  and  sparkle  of  fancy.  But  we  would 
remind  him  that  fietncy  is  a  much  lower  mental  faculty,  with  all 
its  brilliant  quickness,  than  that  imagination  which,  in  its  simple 
sublimity,  is  apt  to  look  like  common  sense,  and  a  homely  force 
for  every-day  worL  Fancy  catches  the  light  with  its  spectrum, 
and  breaks  it  into  colours.  Imagination  sees  things  in  the  plain, 
pure,  unbroken  light  Fancy  plays  with  illusions,  and  dallies 
with  likenesses.  Imagination  does  not  care  to  tell  us  what 
things  are  like;  it  announces  facts  as  they  are,  or  uses  its 
metaphor  by  Identification  and  not  as  a  Comparison.  The 
greatest  Imagination  is  the  greatest  Realist  in  the  high  ranges, 
just  as  C<Hnmon  Sense  is  in  the  lowest  Indeed,  if  rightly  con- 
ndered,  the  loftiest  ^  Ideal '  (we  use  this  word  with  reluctance) 
is  to  the  great  Imagination  only  the  utmost  Real. 

Again,  Mr.  Emersim  sees  the  value  of  English  Individuality, 
but  does  not  point  out  that»  whilst  we  produce  the  most  robust 
specimens  of  individuality  under  the  sun,  and  the  largest 
number  of  men  who  dare  to  be  in  a  minori^  of  one,  think  just 
as  they  like,  and  say  what  they  think,  even  as  their  forefathers 
have  been  doing  for  hundreds  of  years,  yet  this  force,  so  inde- 
pendent in  the  individual,  is  kept  well  in  hand  by  an  essen- 
tially law-abiding,  law-loving  spirit.  It  seldom  breaks  out  at 
ihe  wrong  time,  or  in  the  wrcmg  way.  The  strong  feeling  of 
Nationality  gathers  it  up,  and  guides  it  for  the  good  and  glory 
of  the  country.  It  can  all  be  repressed  within  the  necessary 
bounds  when  England  needs,  as  a  man  will  draw  back  a  step  to 
strike  a  fuller  blow.  And  it  is  this  repression  of  so  much  indi- 
viduality within  the  bounds  of  law  that  puts  so  much  reserved 
powor  into  the  national  character,  and  gives  to  its  motions  the 
perfect  harmony  of  restrained  strength.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
we  have  put  more  of  this  individuality  into  literature  than  any 
other  people  has  done ;  we  possess  more  of  it  in  common  life 
than  any  other  nation ;  and  more  of  it  goes  to  the  making  of  the 
English  than  any  other  race.  But  our  preeminence  amongst 
races  and  nations  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  these  bristling 
and  startling  individualities,  which  keep  strangers  at  a  distance, 
can  be  all  turned  in  one  direction  when  the  foe  is  in  front ;  and 
the  nation  of  oddities  will  march  into  battle  as  evenly,  and  with 
the  oneness  of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx ;  and  though  the  rear- 
rank  man  could  step  into  a  leader's  place  at  a  pinch,  yet  we  can 
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keep  each  man  his  position,  ruled  by  a  stronger  power  than  ever 
held  the  Greek  or  Roman  shields  together. 

Mr.  Emerson  can  see  that  the  English  are  a  people  of  a  myriad 
personalities,  and  cannot  be  represented  bj  the  popular  figures 
of  John  Bull  and  John's  bull^dog.     He  admits  that,  after  aU, 
what  is  said   about  a    nation   is   a   superficial    dealing*    with 
symptoms.     *We  cannot  go  deep  enough   into  the  biography 
of  the  spirit  who  never  throws  himself  entire  into  one  hero,  but 
del^^tes  his  energy  in  parts.     The  wealth  of  the  source  is  seen 
in  the  plenitude  of  English  nature.     What  variety  of  power  and 
talent ;  what  facility  and  plenteousness  of*  knighthood,  lordship, 
ladyship,  royalty,  loyalty ;  what  a  proud  chivalry  is  indicated  in 
Collinses  Peerage,  through  eight  hundred  years  I     What  dig^nity 
resting  on  what  reality  and  stoutness !     What  courage  in   war, 
what  sinew  in  labour,  what  cunning  workmen,  what  inventors, 
engineers,  seamen,  pilots,  clerks,  and  scholars !     No  one  man, 
and  no  few  men,  can  represent  them.'     Mr.  Hawthorne,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  believes  in  one  John  Bull — the  popular  em- 
bodiment of  beef  and  beer ;  the  bluff,  hearty  yeoman,  with  no 
possible  refinement  whatever;   the  FalstafF-like   mountain  of  a 
man,  who  puts  all  his  weight  into  his  tread — especially  if  a 
Yankee's  tender  toes  happen  to  be  in  the  way  ;  with  his  stomach 
full  of  meat,  and  pockets  full  of  money ;  his  face  in  a  ruddy 
glow,  like  a  round,  red   harvest-moon,   except   when  mottled, 
doublcH^hinned,  and  treble-chined.      This  is  his  image  of  the 
genuine  Englishman ;  and  he  is  sadly  oppressed  by  the  weight 
and  size  of  it     That  which  does  not  come  up,  or  swell  out,  to 
these  proportions  is  not  English  in  his  estimation.     It  is  too 
^  refined,'  and  more  properly  belongs  to  the  American  nation. 
Thus   he   finds  that  the   sailor-darling  of  the  English  people. 
Nelson,  was  no  representative  of  ours,  because  he  had  none  of 
the  ponderous  respectability,   the    gross  physique,    which   are 
to    Mr.    Hawthorne    the   sole    sign    and    symbol    of   English 
nationality.      Nelson   was    delicately   organised    as  a    woman, 
and  as  painfully  sensitive  as  a  poet ;  moreover,  he  had  genius, 
which    no    Englishman    it    seems  ever   possessed,    unless    he 
was  morbid  and  maimed,  ^  as  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  run- 
ning over  the  list  of  their  poets,  for  example,  and  observing  how 
many  of  them  have  been  sickly  or  deformed,  and  how  often  their 
lives  have  been  darkened  by  insanity.'     The  reader  will  be  sure 
to  see  how  great  is  the  truth  of  observation  here,  and  how  appo- 
site the  illustration.     It  is  well  known  that  genius  never  did 
break  out  in  our  race,  except  as  the  result  of  disease !     Shak- 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson,  George  Chapman,  and  Walter    Scott 
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were  remarkably  morbid  men.  Whilst  Spenser,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, and  many  other  of  our  great  poets,  were  undoubtedly  in- 
sane. Nelson,  Mr.  Hawthorne  says,  won  the  love  and  admiration 
of  his  country  through  the  efficacy  of  qualities  that  are  not 
English.  Precisely  so.  It  never  was  an  English  quality  to 
bring  your  ship  close  alongside  that  of  the  enemy,  and  there  live 
or  there  die— one  must  go  down  before  we  part  I  Nor  did  Nelson 
understand  the  national  nature  in  the  least  when  he  made  his 
famous  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  duty.  He  did  not  belong  to 
us ;  and  he  was  so  successful  because  so  eminently  un-English  I 
Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Emerson  says  on  this  head  : — 

*  The  English  delight  in  the  antagonism  which  combines  in  one 
person  the  extremes  of  courage  and  tenderness.  Nelson,  dying  at 
Tiafidgar,  sends  his  love  to  Lord  Gollingwood,  and  like  an  innocent 
schoolboy  that  goes  to  bed,  says,  "  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  and  turns  to 
sleep.  Lord  C!ollingwood,  his  comrade,  was  of  a  nature  the  most 
affectionate  and  domestic.  And,  Sir  James  Parry  said,  the  other  day, 
of  QiT  John  Franklin,  that  if  he  found  Wellington  Sound  open,  he 
explored  it;  for  he  was  a  man  who  never  turned  his  back  on  a 
danger,  yet  of  that  tenderness  that  he  would  not  brush  away  a 
mosquito.' 

Bat  Mr.  Hawthorne  cannot  see  the  relationship  of  Nelson  to  our 
race  because  he  was  not  a  big  John  Bull  kind  of  man,  with  a 
robust  personal  vigour,  and  unpolishably  rugged.  Nor  does  he 
aj^pear  to  know  that  this  island  has  produced  many  of  the  most 
delicate,  yet  perfectly  healthy,  natures  that  ever  breathed  an 
aroma  of  womanly  sweetness  into  literature — such  as  Philip 
Sidney,  George  Herbert,  and  Spenser,  whom  we  take  at  random, 
as  diverse  illustrations  of  a  far  different  sort  of  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  blind  to  the  fact  that  John  Bull's  stoutness 
lies  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  corporal  substance,  and  that 
Nelson,  with  his  small  stature  and  slender  form,  is  as  much  an 
Englishman  in  spirit  as  though  he  had  weighed  twenty  stone  ; 
whilst  the  slender  body  of  Shelley  contained  as  much  English 
^  pluck '  as  did  the  lai^e  bulk  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  truth  is  that 
no  greater  fallacy  obtains  than  this  respecting  the  typical  English- 
man. Not  that  we  wish  for  a  moment  to  repudiate  John  Bull, 
or  deny  that  Mr.  Punch's  portraits  have  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity. We  admit  the  groundwork  of  the  character :  let  others 
Imiki  as  they  may  upon  it !  We  rejoice  in  John,  with  his  sturdy 
spirit  magnificently  lodged  in  plenty  of  flesh.  We  like  to  see 
lus  face  across  the  dinner-table,  purple  with  port,  it  may  be;  or 
meet  him  in  the  farm-yard,  when  the  increase  of  the  year  has 
gently  swelled  his  sense  of  self-importance,  and  his  genial  smile 
is  an  illumination  of  contentedness.     We  like  the  humour  of  the 
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thing:,  and  are  not  concerned  to  point  out  that  the  sum-total  of 
the  English  character  is  not  included  in  the  one  picture.  The 
type  represents  certain  elements  of  the  national  strength,  and  it 
answers  to  the  requirements  of  the  popular  imagination,  which 
expects  and  demands  that  all  greatness  shall  have  large  physical 
embodiment  But  few  of  our  great  Englishmen  have  really 
been  formed  in  this  mould.  Ben  Jonson  and  Henry  VIII. 
would  almost  stand  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  number 
we  might  name  of  Englishmen,  true  as  ever  breathed,  who  were 
neither  of  massive  form  nor  heroic  height  of  stature,  and  whose 
greatness  could  not  be  measured  by  their  girth, — from  Francis 
Drake  to  Nelson,  from  Milton  and  Newton  to  William  Pitt! 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  growing  ashamed 
of  our  own  *  flesh  and  blood  because  Mr.  Hawthorne  has 
fallen  into  an  error.  We  do  not  see  that  souls  fatten  with  our 
American  cousins  from  the  body's  leanness,  and  we  trust  that 
John  Bull  may  flourish  long  and  his  shadow  never  grow  lest. 
It  is  what  Oxford  men  term  the  *  beefiness  of  the  fellow '  which 
has  turned  the  scale  of  victory  in  his  favour ;  enabled  him  to 
give  the  winning  stroke  with  oar  or  sword  in  many  a  close 
tug  of  contest ;  and  when  he  has  thrown  bis  enemy  in  some  last 
deadly  wrestle,  he  has  fallen  on  him  with  double  weight  Those 
observers,  however,  who  persist  in  seeing  only  the  coarse  earthy 
outside  of  John  Bull  are  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  that  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  English  nature,  where  the  gentler  virtues 
nestle  in  dim,  shy  nooks,  and  the  tender  undergrowths  of  home 
feelings  and  kindly  affections  are  nurtured  and  protected  by  the 
surrounding  strength,  or  they  might  possibly  see  how  many 
springs  of  secret  sweetness  tend  to  humanise  and  spiritualise  the 
ponderous  nature  of  the  massive  man. 

We  are  charged  with  being  dumb  and  sombre,  gross  and 
taciturn ;  each  man  a  living  image  of  our  geographical  isolation. 
But  this  uninviting  exterior  shields  and  shelters  much  delicate 
inner  life,  and  gives  it  privacy.  This  kind  of  character  aflbrds 
ouiet  for  the  mind  to  brood  in,  and  sufiicient  depth  of  soil  to  grow 
tne  choicest  fruits.  English  nature  likes  to  dwell  inside  of  good 
thick  walls,  that  are  not  easily  overlooked,  and  cannot  bear  such  as 
are  transparent  to  the  public  gaze.  It  loves  a  privacy  shady  and 
sacred,  and  rather  prefers  to  grow  prickly  externally,  for  protection. 
We  are  generally  shy  and  shut-up  with  one  another,  and  par- 
ticularly so  with  strangers.  Those,  therefore,  who  judge  the 
Englishman  and  the  English  race  from  the  outside  will  do  about 
as  much  justice  as  we  should  to  Shakspeare  if  we  could  ignore 
his  works,  with  all  their  imagery  of  his  inner  life,  and  remember 
only  the  fact  that  he  made  all  the  money  he  could  in  London, 
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and  then  went  back  to  Stratford  to  iaj  and  make  more.  What  a 
genuine  John  Bull  he  would  have  been  I  The  race  which  has 
prbduced  Siakspeare — and  he  is  our  sole  adequate  representative 
man — may  at  least  £urly  claim  to  possess  as  great  a  range  and 
variety  of  charact^  as  can  be  found  in  his  works.  But  Mr. 
Hawthorne  is  not  favourably  endowed  or  fitted  to  enter  the 
English  nature;  he  acknowledges  only  one  type,  and  that,  to 
him,  a  repulsive  one. 

He  also  thinks  us  a  one-eyed  people,  and  the  secret  of  our 
success  is  to  be  found  in  our  way  of  shutting  the  other,  so  as  to 
get  the  most  distinct  and  decided  view.  In  this  manner,  we 
achieve  magnificent  triumphs  without  seeing  half  the  obstacles 
and  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way — if  we  would  only  keep 
both  eyes  open.  He  says  if  General  MClellan  could  but  have 
shut  his  left  eye,  the  right  one  would  long  ago  have  guided  his 
army  into  Richmond.  But  it  appears  the  Yankee  mind  cannot 
thns  stultify  itself,  it  is  so  very  wide-awake ;  nor  could  it  conde- 
scend to  stumble  into  victory — it  must  see  the  way  clear,  with 
both  eyes  open,  before  it  would  take  advantage  of  fortune. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  kind  of  man  that  he  did  like,  not 
to  say  fell  in  love  with.  Poor  Leigh  Hunt,  with  his  southern 
weakness  of  fibre  and  his  amiable  simplicities  of  character,  he 
found  quite  delightful.  He  was  a  beautiful  and  venerable  old 
man — ^more  soft  and  agreeable  in  manners  than  any  other  English- 
man whom  Mr.  Hawthorne  met  Exceedingly  appreciative  of 
American  praise,  which  he  received  with  face  quietly  alive,  and 
gentle  murmurs  of  satisfaction  and  continual  folding  of  hands  I 
But  *  there  was  not  an  English  trait  in  him  from  head  to  foot, 
morally,  intellectually,  or  physically.  Beef,  ale  or  stout,  brandy 
or  port-wine,  entered  not  at  all  into  his  composition.  His  person 
and  manners  were  thoroughly  American,  and  of  the  best  type.' 
We  are  g^ad  Mr.  Hawthorne  perceived  that  this  was  not  the  sort 
of  stuff  out  of  which  Englishmen  are  usually  made,  nor  the  pattern 
according  to  which  they  are  cut  This  was  a  man  whom  the 
Yankee  could  patronise.  Now,  John  Bull  cannot  stand  patron* 
age,  either  greasy  or  grim ;  he  will  not  have  it  Mr.  Hawthorne 
would  patronise  us  if  he  could ;  if  we  would  only  allow  it  ^  An 
American,'  he  says,  ^  is  not  very  apt  to  love  the  English  people, 
as  a  whole,  on  whatever  length  of  acquaintance.  I  fancy  tiiey 
would  value  our  regard,  and  even  reciprocate  it  in  their  ungra- 
cious way,  if  we  could  give  it  to  them  in  spite  of  all  rebuffs.'  But 
the  national  character  is  not  so  easily  got  over  as  was  Leigh 
Hant 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  almost  as  much  oppressed  in  mind  with 
what  he  elegantly  terms  the  ^female  Bull'  as  he  is  with  the 
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male.     The  only  figure,  he  tells  us,  that  comes  fairly  forth  to  his 
mind's  eje  out  of  his  life  at  Leamington  is  ^  that  of  a  dowager, 
one  of  hundreds  whom  I  used  to  marvel  at  in  England,  -who  Had 
an  awful  ponderosity  of  frame ;  not  pulpy,  like  the  loose  develop- 
ment of  our  few  fat  women,  but  massive  with  solid  beef  and 
streftky  tallow ;  so  that  (though  struggling  manfully  against  the 
idea)  you  inevitably  think  of  her  as  made  up  of  steaks  and  sir- 
loins !  *     We   confess   never  to  have  thought  of  this  when  we 
have  looked  on  those  rubicund  old  English  ladies,  so  li^ht  of 
heart  that  they  can  carry  their  eztenial  weight  with  jovial  im- 
punity and  occupy  their  proper  share  of  space,  like  an  overflow 
of  satisfaction ;  with  their  exceedingly  delightful  old  faces,  and 
cheeks  like  the  summer  jenneting  and  more  than  its  sweetness 
in  their  smile.     On  seeing  such  women,   and  the  young-eyed 
spirit  yet  looking  out  in  spite  of  age,  we  have  thought  of  mother- 
hood in  its  mellowest  aspect :  we  may  have  marvelled  where  the 
violet  nature  of  the  slender  girl  had  gone,  but  we  never  con- 
templated thejolliest,  most  solid  old  dame  from  the  cannibal 
point  of  view  I     But  Mr.  Hawthorne,  in  his  ineffable  coarseness, 
cannot  even  look  on  the  budding  beauty  of  English  girlhood,  or 
the  full  flower  of  English  womanhood,  without  speculating  upon 
the  quantity  of  ^clay'  that  makes  up  the  human  form.      He 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Bull  is  made  of  beef,  and  accord- 
ingly '  beef  enters  into  all  his  calculations,  although  he  some- 
times  calls  it  *  clay.'     He  admits  being  driven  to'  acknowledge 
that  English  ladies,  *'  looked  at  from  a  lower  point  of  view,  were 
perhaps  a  little  finer  animals '  than  the  American  women ;  but 
*'  it  would  be  a  pitiful  bargain  to  give  up  the  ethereal  charm  of 
American   beauty  in  exchange  for  half  a  hundred  weight  of 
human  clay.* 

If  nature  refuses  to  go  beyond  a  pallid  briar-rose  kind  of  beauty,  a 
lily-like  delicacy  of  grace,  and  cannot  produce  the  fuller  bosom  and 
riper  tint,  by  all  means  let  our  friends  set  up  their  lily  ideal  of 
womanhood  for  home  admiration,  and  stick  the  faint  wild-rose 
symbol  in  the  national  button-hole.  Tastes  differ,  and  we  are  not 
so  '  refined '  in  ours.  We  like  to  see  how  victorious  a  thing  is 
the  force  of  beauty  in  the  full  glory  of  physical  health.  We  do 
not  despise  the  roses  that  bloom  all  the  winter  through,  even 
though  an  American  taste  be  apt  to  deem  the  deep  healthy  bloom 
'  fitter  for  a  milkmaid  than  a  lady.'  A  Yankee  may  think  that 
his  '  national  paleness  and  lean  habit  of  flesh  ^  may  give  an  ad  van* 
tage  in  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  We  like  to  feel  the  radiating 
health,  and  to  hear  the  ring  of  it  in  the  Voice. 

Our  English  women,  however,  are  not  all  of  the  ponderous 
size   that — like  America   to  the  Americans — they  have  to  be 
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embraced  at  twice.  Nor  are  our  types  of  feminine  loveliness 
all  of  the  buxom  and  blooming  kind.  We,  too,  have  our  white 
lilies  of  womanhood,  with  slim  tall  figures,^  flowing  shapes, 
and  hce&  that  have  the  Greek  fineness  of  feature.  If  Mr. 
Hawthorne  had  noticed  their  delicacy  of  form  and  complexion, 
he  might  have  completed  his  family  picture  by  calling  these 
the  *  real  of  the  female  Bull.'  Moreover,  the  Yankees  may 
pride  themselves  on  their  ^refinement'  and  spareness  of  flesh, 
and  diey  may  produce  a  race  of  men  who  shall  lack  the  English 
lap^  hue,  and  plumpness  ;  men  who  shall  be  lean  in  look,  lanky 
in  limb,  and  lantern-jawed,  without  its  following  necessarily  that 
these  shall  be  flashing  heroic  little  Nelsons ;  Workers  wiry  and 
tenacious  as  Pitt;  Poets  with  the  delicate  nature  of  Keats;. the 
champagne-sparkle  of  Praed,  the  pathetic  wit  of  Hood,  or  the 
beauty  of  holiness  that  shines  through  the  verse  of  Vaughan. 
The  thinness  worn  by  a  soul  too  keen  for  its  physical  sheath,  or 
the  fire  of  genius  making  its  lamp  of  the  body  diaphanous,  may 
be  a  different  sort  of  thing  from  the  thinness  produced  by  a 
desiccating  climate. 

We  said  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  a  shallow  observer.     Here 
are  one  or  two  striking  illustrations  of  our  meaning.   At  Uttoxeter 
he  asked  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years  of  age  if  he  had  ever  heard 
o{  Dr.  Johnson's  -penance  in  the  Market-place,  where  he  stood 
bareheaded  in  the  rain.    The  boy  had  never  heard  of  it.     Where- 
upon Mr.  Hawthorne  remarks,  ^  Just  think  of  the  absurd  little 
town  knowing  nothing  of  the  only  memorable  incident  which 
erer  happened  within  its  boundaries  since  the  old  Britons  built 
it ! '    And  this  because  one  little  boy  had  not  heard  of  the  cir- 
cumstance !     Again,  in  Greenwich  Park,  Mr.  Hawthorne  saw 
some  of  the  London  ^  unwashed '  disporting  themselves,  and  he 
infers  a  mighty  difference  betwixt  the  working-classes  of  England 
and  America.  |He  remarks,  ^  Every  man  and  woman  on  our  side 
of  the  water  has  a  working-day  suit  and  a  holiday  suit,  and  is 
occasionally  firesh  as  a  rose ;  whereas  in  the  good  old  country  the 
grimness  of  his  labour  or  squalid  habits  clings  for  ever  to  the 
individual,  and  gets  to  be  a  part  of  his  personal  substance.' 
These,  he  says,  are  broad  (very  broad  of  the  mark)  *  facts,  in- 
volving great  corollaries  and  dependencies.'     An  inference  this 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  old  gentleman  who  wrote  a  tract 
on  the  '  Falling  Sickness  amongst  the  London  Rooks '  I     At  the 
Twelve  Brethren  of  Leicester's  Hospital,  Mr.  Hawthorne  finds 
that  a  countryman  of  his  had  framed  a  bit  of  poor  Amy  Robsart's 
i^lework  in  a  carved  piece  of  oak  from  Kenilworth  Castle ; 
and  he  says,  ^  certainly,  no  Englishman  would  be  capable  of  this 
little  bit  of  enthusiasm.'     As  if  Englishmen  had  never  done  not 
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cmly  tenderly  graceful  acts,  but  the  most  seriously  absurd  things 
in  their  enthusiasm ! 

Nothing  short  of  the  most  cheery  nature  could  have  had  heart 
to  smile  into  Mr.  Hawth<nne*s  bitter  wintry  face  long  enough  to 
win  a  smile  of  approval  in  return.  Once  or  twice,  howerer,  we 
catch  a  watery  sunbeam  there  for  a  moment,  even  in  the  presence 
of  English  people.  He  was  delighted  to  find  there  were  women 
amongst  us  who  by  their  dress  acknowledged  that  they  were 
poor,  and  thus  had  the  grace  of  fitness  which  is  not  ashajned  of 
being,  like  the  daisy,  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Nature.  A 
kind  of  beauty  this,  he  says,  that  will  certainly  never  be  found 
in  America,  where  every  girl  tries  to  dress  herself  into  somebody 
else.  Also  he  remarks  that  in  England  people  can  grow  old 
without  the  weary  necessity  of  seeming  younger  than  they  are. 
^  In  old  English  towns  Old  Age  comes  forth  more  cheerfully 
and  genially  into  the  sunshine  than  among  ourselves,  where  the 
rush,  stir,  bustle,  and  irreverent  energy  of  Youth  are  so  prepond- 
erant that  the  poor  forlorn  grandsires  begin  to  doubt  whether 
they  have  a  right  to  breathe  in  such  a  world  any  longer,  and  so 
hide  their  silvery  heads  in  solitude.' 

Mr,  Hawthorne  seems  to  have  shared  somewhat  in  the  feeling 
common  to  New  Englanders,  of  the  higher  culture  and  quieter 
nature,  who  tell  us  of  their  longings  for  the  *  Old  Home,'  and 
their  love  of  its  special  English  features.  We  are  acquainted 
with  New  Englanders  in  whom  the  Old  Home  feeling  is  at 
times  inexpressibly  strong.  When  their  life  has  been  more 
than  usually  moved  down  to  the  very  roots  of  it  under  the 
influence  of  a  great  sorrow,  it  has  seemed  as  though  they  touched 
England    at  that  depth,  and  they  have  experienced    a  *  blind 

Eithetic  tendency '  to  wander  back  to  the  old  place  once  more, 
aving  no  wish  to  disparage  their  own  country,  they  yet  feel 
there  is  something  in  English  air  and  the  tender  sweetness  of 
the  green  grass ;  the  lark,  singing  in  the  blue  sky  overhead ; 
our  wild  flowers,  which  seem  as  the  affectionate  diminutives  used 
by  Nature  in  her  fondest  speech ;  our  field  footpaths  that  wander 
and  shady  lanes  that  loiter  along  their  lines  of  beauty ;  the 
homesteads  that  nestle  in  the  heart  of  rural  life,  and  thatched 
cottages  that  peep  on  the  wayfarer  through  their  wreaths  of 
honeysuckle  and  roses ;  our  grand  Gothic  cathedrals,  grey- 
old  Norman  towers,  and  village  church-spires;  the  long  rich 
grass  that  fattens  round  the  old  abbeys,  which  they  cannot 
find  in  their  own  country.  We  have  heard  them  say  that 
the  only  real  auiet  life  seems  to  be  in  England,  and  the  only 
stillness  sacred  for  the  dead  to  rest  in  seems  to  lie  under  the 
mossy  stone  or  daisied  mound  of  an  English  country  churcJi- 
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yard.  Home  is  not  easily  extemporised  on  so  vast  a  scale 
as  is  mapped  out  in  America ;  and  England  alone,  with  her 
nestling  nooks  and  old  associations  and  brooding  peace,  satisfies 
the  fii^  sense.*  Mr.  Hawthorne  confesses  that  *  However  one's 
Yankee  patriotism  may  struggle  against  the  admission,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  trees  and  oti^er  objects  of  an  English  landscape 
take  hold  of  the  observer  by  numberless  minute  tendrils,  as  it 
were,  which,  look  as  closely  as  we  choose,  we  never  find  in  an 
American  scene.  Visiting  these  famous  localities,  I  hope  that 
I  do  not  compromise  my  American  patriotism  by  acknowledging 
that  I  was  often  conscious  of  a  fervent  hereditary  attachment 
to  the  native  soil  of  our  forefathers,  and  felt  it  to  be  our 
own  "  old  Home." '  He  thinks  it  a  charming  country  on  a  very 
small  sc^e,  wherein  Nature  works  with  a  pre-RaphaeUte  minute- 
ness, much  patient  affection,  and  many  tender  sympathies ;  her 
handiwork  being  inimitable  about  the  trunks  of  our  trees,  a 
square  foot  of  old  wall,  and  a  yard  or  two  of  dense  green  hedge ; 
a  sprig  of  ivy  embroidering  an  old  boundary-fence,  or  the 
mosses  taking  shape  in  the  cut  letters  of  a  name  on  a  tombstone 
and  keeping  some  forgotten  memory  green.  On  the  whole,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  found  England  much  too 
good  for  the  English.  For  his  part,  he  says,  he  used  to  wish 
they  could  annex  the  island,  'transferring  the  thirty  millions 
of  inhabitants  to  some  convenient  wilderness  in  the  great  West, 
and  patting  half  or  a  quarter  as  many  of  ourselves  into  their 
places.  The  change  would  be  beneficial  to  both  parties.  We, 
in  our  dry  atmosphere,  are  getting  too  nervous,  haggard,  dys- 
peptic, extenuated,  unsubstantial,  theoretic,  and  need  to  be 
made  grosser.  John  Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  has  grown  bulbous, 
long-bodied,  short-legged,  heavy-witted,  material,  and,  in  a  word, 
too  intensely  English.  In  a  few  more  centuries  he  will  be  the 
earthliest  creature  that  ever  the  earth  saw ' — unless,  we  presume, 
such  an  intermixture  and  amalgamation  with  our  American 
cousins  should  take  place.  But  our  little  island  refuses  all  such 
patronage  steadily  as  does  the  national  character.  Besides 
which,  what  does  Mr.  Hawthorne  say  of  our  picturesque  foot- 
paths that  go  winding  from  stile  to  stile,  and  village  to  village, 
hj  green  hedgerows  and  park-palings  and  gurgling  brooks  and 
lonely  farmhouses,  keeping  from  age  to  age  their  sacred  right  of 
way  ?  ^  An  American  farmer  would  plough  across  such  a  path, 
and  obliterate  it  with  his  hills  of  potatoes  and  Indian  corn ;  but 
here  it  is  protected  by  law,  and  still  more  by  the  sacredness  that 

*  This  feeling  for  tlie  *  Old  Home*  finds  a  fnjik  and  ffennine  expression  in 
Mr.  Eliho  Burritt's  forthcoming  *  Walk  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's,*  if  we 
my  jttdge  from  a  glance  at  the  early  sheets. 
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inevitably  springs  up  in  the  soil  along  the  well-defined  footprints 
of  centuries.  Old  associations  are  sure  to  be  fragrant  herbs  in 
English  nostrils :  we  pull  them  up  as  weeds,'  So  that  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  it  were  as  well  that  we  should  not  be  ferried 
across  the  Atlantic  just  yet  We  should  like  to  love  the  island 
a  little  longer,  and  keep  in  sanctity  many  of  its  immemorial 
characteristics. 

We  find  nothing  whatever  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  English  expe- 
rience to  account  for  his  acrimony.     He  has  recorded  no  proof 
that  either  the  country  or  the  national  character  deserved  the 
bitterness  which  he  appears  to  have  felt  before  he  came  hither, 
and  with  which  he  has  gone  grumbling  home.     He  lets  out  that 
he  seldom  came  into  personal  relations  with   an   Englishman 
without  beginning  to  like  him,  and  feeling  the  favourable  im- 
pression wax  stronger  with  the   progress  of  the   acquaintance. 
Again,  he   confesses    that   an  American   in  an  English  house 
will    'soon  adopt  the  opinion    that   the  English  are   the   yerj 
kindest  people  on  the  earth,  and  will  retain  the  idea  as  long,  at 
least,  as  he  remains  on  the  inner  side  of  the  threshold.'     Once 
outside,  Mr.  Hawthorne  opines  that  the  magnetism  which  attracts 
within  the  magic  line,  becomes  repellent  to  all  beyond.     It  is 
very  unfair,  however,  that  because  the  Yankee  contracts  into  the 
chilling  consciousness  of  his  national  self  when  he  gets  outside 
the  circle  of  genial  warmth,  welling  humanity,  and  hearty  hospi- 
tality, and  begins  remembering  his  prejudices,  the  English  cha- 
racter should  be  held  at  fault,  and  charged  with  the  blame.    The 
*  acrid  quality '  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  speaks  of  as  being  in  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  England,  will,  we  fear,  be  found  in  his  own 
nature.     He  met  with  friends  most  cordially  kind,  *  dear  friends, 
genial,  outspoken,  openhearted  Englishmen,'  who  represented  the 
national  nature  at  its  best,  from  the  one  who  made  his  visit  to 
Oxford  so  sunny  in  memory,  to  the   young  friend  who  'used 
to  come  and  sit  or  stand  by  my  fireside,  talking  vivaciously  and 
eloquently  with  me  about  literature  and  life,  his  own  national 
characteristics  and  mine,  with  such  kindly  endurance  of  the  many 
rough  republicanisms  wherewith  I  assailed  him,  and  such  frank 
and  amiable  assertion  of  all  sorts  of  English  prejudices   and 
mistakes,  that  I  understood  his  countrymen  infinitely  the  better 
for  him,  and  was  almost  prepared  to  love  the  intensest  English- 
man of  them  all  for  his  sake.     Bright  was  the  illumination  of  my 
dusky  little  apartment  as  often  as  he  made  his  appearance  there' 
Strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  potent  spirit  of  bold  John 
Barleycorn,  Mr.  Hawthorne  felt  it  in  his  heart  to  say  that  *the 
climate  of  England  has  been  shamefully  maligned.     Its  sulkiness 
and  asperities  arc  not  nearly  so  offensive  as  Englishmen  tell  us 
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(their  climate  being  the  only  attribute  of  their  country  which  they 
never  overvalue);  and  the  really  good  summer  weather  is  the 
very  kindest  and  sweetest  that  the  world  knows.'  And,  before 
he  left  England,  he  confesses  that  his  taste  had  begun  to  dete- 
riorate by  acquaintance  with  the  plumper  modelling  of  female 
loveliness  than  it  had  been  his  'happiness  to  know  at  home,' 
although  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  uphold  as  angels  those  Ame- 
rican ladies  who  may  be  a  trifle  lacking  as  women.  Whilst 
regarding  the  grace  which  it  appears  does  at  times  veil  our 
coarser  ^  clay/  he  admits  that '  an  English  maiden  in  her  teens, 
though  very  seldom  so  pretty  as  our  own  damsels,  possesses,  to 
say  die  truth,  a  certain  charm  of  half  blossom,  and  delicately 
([Jded  leaves,  and  tender  womanhood  shaded  by  maidenly 
reserves,  with  which,  somehow  or  other,  our  American  girls 
often  &il  to  adorn  themselves  during  an  appreciable  moment' 
So  that  in  his  experience  of  English  character,  and  climate,  and 
home,  and  its  men  and  women,  we  find  no  warrant,  we  repeat, 
for  the  bitterness  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  book.  Yet,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  it  is  steeped  in  vinegar  and  gall.  Something 
of  this  may  come  from  the  great  national  calamity ;  the  '  Star, 
Wormwood '  has  fallen  into  the  stream  of  American  life,  and 
turned  it  into  blood  for  them,  and  bitterness  for  us.  And  our 
Yankee  friends  have  exhibited  on  a  national  scale  the  same  kind 
of  character  as  that  which  flies  at  others,  bent  on  distributing  the 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  itself;  such  as  is  shown  by  the 
husband  who  thrashes  his  wife  when  his  temper  may  have  been 
crossed ;  or,  to  take  it  in  a  more  comical  aspect,  that  of  the  boy 
who,  having  deservedly  received  a  slap  on  the  head,  flings  a  stone 
at  the  first  inofiending  dog  he  meets.  But  there  is  a  root  of 
bitterness  in  Mr.  Hawthorne  that  goes  deeper  than  this ;  it  was 
planted  long  before  the  flag  of  Secession.  This  broad  fact,  pal- 
pable throughout  the  book,  could  not  be  brought  to  a  finer  point 
than  in  the  passage  we  are  about  tq  quote. 

A  friend  had  given  Mr.  Hawthorne  his  suburban  residence, 
with  all  its  conveniences,  elegancies,  and  snuggeries ;  its  drawing- 
rooms  and  library,  '  still  warm  and  bright  with  the  recollections 
of  the  genial  presences  that  we  had  known  there ; '  its  closets, 
chambers,  kitchen,  and  wine-cellar;  its  lawn  and  cosy  garden 
nooks,  and  whatever  else  makes  up  the  comprehensive  idea  of  an 
English  home — *he  had  transferred  it  all  to  us,  pilgrims  and 
dusty  wayfarers,  that  we  might  rest  and  take  our  ease  during  his 
summer's  absence  on  the  Continent.'  And  Mr.  Hawthorne 
enjojed  it  all,  and  felt  the  feeling  of  home  there  as  he  had  felt  it 
nowhere  else  in  this  world.  The  weather,  he  says,  was  that  of 
Paradise  itself.     He  wandered  up  and  down  the  walks  of  the 
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delightful  garden,  felt  the  delicious  charm  of  our  summer  grej 
skies,  the  richness  of  our  rerdure ;  felt  that  the  hunger  and  thirst 
for  natural  beauty  might  be  satisfied  with  our  grass  and  green 
leaves  alone ;  and,  '  conscious  of  the  triumph  of  England  in  this 
respect,  and  loyally  anxious  for  the  credit  of  my  own  country^  it 
gratified  ine  to  observe  what  trouble  and  pains  the  English  gardenen 
are  fain  to  throw  away  in  producing  a  few  sour  plums  and  abortive 
pears  and  apples;  as,  for  example^  in  this  very  garden,  where  a  row 
of  unhappy  trees  were  spread  out  perfectly  flat  against  a  brick 
wall,  looking  as  if  impaled  alive  or  crucified,  with  a  cruel  and 
unattainable  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  produce  rich  fruit  bj 
torture.  For  my  part  I  never  ate  an  English  fruit,  raised  in  the 
open  air,  that  could  compare  in  flavour  with  a  Yankee  turnip/ 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  hardly  quite  right  in  saying  that  not  an 
Englishman  of  us  all  ever  spared  them  for  the  sake  of  courtesy 
or  kindness.  Yet  it  would  not  be  of  any  advantage  if  we  were 
to  besmear  one  another  all  over  with  butter  and  honey.  He 
is  right  in  saying  that  Americans  cannot  judge  of  our  suscep- 
tibility by  their  own.  Thickheaded  we  may  be,  and  it  dulls 
many  a  blow ;  but  we  are  not  quite  so  thin-skinned  as  thej 
are.  None  of  them  all  ever  said  harder  things  of  us  than  we 
continually  say  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other.  Let  them  abuse 
us  bitterly  as  they  please  (and  we  shall  still  find  reasonable  causa 
for  self-blame  besides  any  blots  that  they  can  hit*),  we  do  not  see 
how  that  will  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty,  or  hasten  the 
decline  and  fall  of  England,  which  they  seem  to  fancy  is  coming, 
and  must  come.  Mr.  Emerson  even  appears  to  think  we  have 
seen  our  best  days.    He  writes : — 

'  K  we  will  visit  London,  the  present  time  is  the  best  time,  as  some 
signs  portend  that  it  has  reached  its  highest  point.  It  is  observed 
that  the  English  interest  us  a  little  less  within  a  few  years ;  and  hence 
the  impression  that  the  British  power  has  culminated,  is  in  solstice, 
or  already  declining.' 

Mr.  Emerson  should  have  known  that,  if  England  had  been 
declining,  the  interest  of  his  countrymen  could  not  have  been 
lessened  on  that  account.  What  says  Mr.  Hawthorne  on  this 
subject  ?  ^  At  some  unexpected  moment  there  must  come  a 
terrible  crash.  The  sole  reason  why  I  should  desire  it  to  happen 
in  my  days  is,  that  I  might  be  there  to  see.*  It  appears  to  us 
exceedingly  lucky  that  England  could  not  be  set  on  fire  easily,  as 
a  single  building,  or  the  author  of  the  above  atrocious  avowal 
might,  when  here,  have  been  tempted  to  emulate  the  youth  who 

*  See  for  an  eQnmeration  of  frightful  evils,  wme  of  vhioh  soeiety  might  do 
much  to  cure,  a  strildng  little  book,  called  'Another  Blow  for  Life.'  by 
G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.    London,  1864. 
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fired  the  Ephesian  temple.     We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  ruin  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  country,  and  trust  that  it  may  yet  be  averted. 

Wordsworth  told  Mr.  Emerson^  thirty  years  ago,  that  'the 
Americans  needed  a  civil  war  to  teach  the  necessity  of  knitting 
the  social  ties  stronger ;  and,  whatsoever  the  result  may  be,  that 
war  has  come.  Their  character,  as  well  as  institutions,  is  on 
its  triaL  The  only  real  test  that  has  probed  it  to  the  heart 
is  now  presented  to  it  Its  qualities,  good  and  bad,  are 
gathered  together  as  on  the  threshing-floor  of  fate,  where  the  flails 
are  beating  fiercely,  to  separate -the  wheat  from  the  straw;  and 
the  storm-winds  are  blowing  mightily,  to  winnow  the  chaff  from 
the  grain.  We  wish  them  well  through  the  purifying  process, 
and  hope  they  may  emerge  a  better  nation,  oi  nobler  men,  with 
simpler  manners,  greater  reverence,  higher  aims,  a  loftier  tone  of 
honour,  and  a  lower  tone  of  talk — as  will  inevitably  follow  the 
living  of  a  more  unselfish  life,  and  the  doing  of  more  earnest 
work.  And  when  they  shall  have  passed  through  their  crucial 
experiment  they  will  undoubtedly  know  the  English  character 
somewhat  better. 

We  have  not  the  least  consolation  for  those  who  would  not  mind 
marching  to  ruin  with  their  own  country,  if  upheld  by  the  proud 
thought  that  England  also  was  doomed  to  a  speedy  fall.  There 
is  not  the  least  sign  of  such  a  consummation,  devoutly  as  it  may 
be  wished.  We  never  knew  John  Bull  in  better  health  and 
spirits.  Our  patriotic  sense  has  been  wonderfully  quickened  of 
late  years ;  suffering  has  drawn  our  bonds  of  union  closer.  We 
were  never  more  near  being  English,  that  is.  Conservatives  to  a 
man.  Those  who  are  so  cosmopolitan  as  to  admire  and  love 
every  country  except  their  own  have  had  a  throw  which  has 
taken  the  breath  out  of  them.  The  spirit  of  our  people,  the  sap 
of  the  national  life,  has  of  late  dwelt  less  in  the  branches,  and 
more  in  the  roots  of  the  tree.  There  has  been  little  flutter  in  the 
leaves  above,  but  more  concentrated  vitality  in  the  fibres  clinging 
to  the  earth  below.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our  unanimity  and 
unity.  We  are  able  and  happy  to  assure  our  American  fnends 
that  the  following  words,  written  years  since  by  Mr,  Emerson, 
yet  apply  to  us  with  an  added  force : — 

'  I  happened  to  arrive  in  England  at  the  moment  of  a  oommercial 
criflis.  But  it  was  evident  that,  let  who  will  fail,  England  wiU  not. 
These  people  have  sat  here  a  thousand  years,  and  here  will  continuo 
to  sit.  They  will  not  break  up,  or  arrive  at  any  desperate  revolution, 
like  their  neighbours ;  for  they  have  as  much  energy,  as  much  con<* 
tinence  of  chs^acter,  as  they  ever  had. 

*  The  wise  ancients  did  not  praise  the  ship  parting  with  flying 
colours  from  the  port,  but  only  that  bravo  sailer  which  came  back  with 
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torn  sheets  and  battered  sides,  stripped  of  her  banners,  but  baTing  ridden 
out  the  storm.  And  so  I  feel  in  regard  to  this  aged  Enghind,  with  the 
possessions,  honours,  and  trophies,  and  also  wii£  the  infirmitieB  of  a 
thousand  years  gathering  around  her,  irretrievably  committed  as  she  now 
is  to  many  old  customs  which  cannot  be  suddenly  changed ;  pressed 
upon  by  the  transitions  of  trade,  and  new  and  all  incalculable  modes, 
fabrics,  arts,  machines,  and  competing  populations — I  see  her  not 
dispirited,  not  weak,  but  well  remembering  that  she  has  seen  dark 
days  before;  indeed,  with  a  kind  of  instinct  that  she  sees  a  little 
better  in  a  cloudy  day,  and  that  in  storm  of  battle  and  calamity  she 
has  a  secret  vigour  and  a  pulse  like  a  cannon.  I  see  her  in  her  old 
age,  not  decrepit  but  young,  and  still  daring  to  believe  in  hor  power 
of  endurance  and  expansion.  Seeing  this,  I  say, — All  hail !  Mother 
of  Nations,  mother  of  heroes,  with  strength  still  equal  to  the  time ; 
still  wise  to  entertain  and  swift  to  execute  the  policy  which  the  mind 
and  heart  of  mankind  requires  in  the  present  hour.  So  bo  it !  so  let 
it  be.' 


Art.  \\\.—  T1ie  Life  of  Marcus  Tullim  Cicero.     By  William 
Forsyth,  M.A.,  Q.C.     London,  1864. 

THE  life  which  men  lived  in  the  Republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  was  essentially,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see  it  and  to 
see  into  it,  a  public  life — a  life  in  forums  and  in  fields,  before 
d leasts  and  senators,  on  foot,  in  chariots,  on  horseback — an  out- 
of-doors  life  ;  the  life,  in  short,  of  a  citizen^  not  of  a  man  ;  of  one 
who  was  bound  to  look  before  all  things  to  that  which  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  his  ttoX^?  or  Civit^s  mi^ht  seem  to  sug'prest,  and 
who  was  little  capable  of  appreciating  anything  beyond  it.  To 
show  how  powerless  were  the  best  organised  forms  of  polity 
which  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome  could  devise 
to  make  man  at  one  with  his  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself, 
may  well  be  believed  to  be  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  which 
deferred  the  coming  of  Christ  for  a  season,  until  every  eye  should 
turn  with  wistful  g.ize  towards  the  Desire  of  all  Nations.  This 
however  is  a  wide  field ;  for  the  present  all  we  wish  the  reader 
to  bear  in  mind  is  the  condition  in  which  man  lay  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  within  the  thralls  of  citizenship.  If  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  moral  atmosphere  amid  which  the  ancients 
were  placed,  or  the  conditions  of  thought  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  or  the  principles  of  action  to  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  homage,  we  shall  perceive  how  greatly  we 
should  err  in  judging  even  the  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity  by  the 
measure  of  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ.  To  admit  the 
justice  of  applying  such  a  standartl  would  be  to  confess   tliat 
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Christianity  is  indeed  as  *old  as  the  creation,'  and  to  suggest 
the  inquiry,  what  advantageth  it  us  to  be  Christian  men  and 
women  ? 

While  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  thus  public — while 
he  was,  in  himself,  a  mere  cypher  which  only  acquired  value 
by  a  combination  with  the  City  or  the  State,  the  significant 
digit — public,  too,  in  the  main,  was  the  literature  of  Rome. 
The  gravitas^  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  and  highest 
aim  of  the  Roman  character,  found  its  expression  in  the  man- 
nerism, the  objectivity,  the  impersonality,  the  studied  reach- 
ing after  eflfect,  which  we  meet  with  in  Roman  literature :  '  Lcs 
Romains  n'etaient  point  hypocrites:  mais  ils  se  formaient  au 
dedans  d'eux  memes  pour  Tostentation.  Le  caractere  Romain 
^tait  on  modele  auquel  tons  les  grands  hommes  adaptaient  leur 
natare  particuliere ;  et  les  ecrivains  moralistes  presentaient  tou- 
jours  le  meme  exemple.'  This  shrewd  remark  of  Madame  de 
StaePs  that  the  Roman  modelled  his  individual  nature  on  a 
^pal  idea  or  pattern  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  character  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  is  a  valuable  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of 
Roman  literature.  The  suppression  of  everything  emotional — 
die  declaration  which  a  Roman  writer  makes  concerning  love, 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  show  how  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of 
man  snch  a  sentiment  must  necessarily  be — the  raising  of  the 
externals  of  virtue  to  the  same  level  as  virtue  itself,  as  inculcated 
by  Roman  moralists — all  these  facts  converge  to  show  that  the 
Ronmn  never  showed  himself  in  deshabille  or  in  *  mufti,'  but 
always  wore  the  uniform  or  livery  prescribed  by  his  position  as 
member  of  the  State  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  City. 

To  these  general  characteristics  of  Roman  literature  Cicero 
forms  a  solitary  and  a  conspicuous  exception.  The  fact  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  acute  author  whom  we  have  just 
quoted.  Madame  de  Stael  remarks,  '  Ciceron  est  le  seul  dont 
Tindividualite  perce  a  travers  ses  ecrits ;  encore  combat-il  par 
son  systeme  ce  que  son  amour-propre  laisse  ^chapper:'  the 
author  of  the  letters  '  ad  Atticum '  and  '  ad  Diversos '  being  on 
this  point  at  issue  with  the  author  of  ^  De  Officiis '  and  of  the 
'  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum.'  Although  the  great  bulk 
of  his  letters — upwards  of  eight  hundred  in  number — bear  that 
character  of  rhetorical  efiusions  which  marked  letter-writing 
among  the  Romans,  and  which  we  meet  with  even  in  the  letters 
of  an  Angustine  or  an  Ambrose ;  still  there  are  not  a  few,  pre- 
served, we  may  believe,  in  spite  of  their  author,  which  conduct 
us  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  man's  heart,  and  exhibit  the 
conflict  of  passions  and  of  feeling  with  dignity  and  duty  which 
the  Roman  and  the  statesman  would  have  shrunk  from  laying 
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bare.  We  believe  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradictioii, 
that  of  Cicero  alone  in  the  whole  compass  of  classical  antiquity 
has  such  an  inward  picture  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  Of 
Cicero  alone  can  it  be  a£Brmed  that  we  are  in  many  and  very 
considerable  instances  made  acquainted  not  merely  with  what  he 
thought  it  the  proper  thing  to  say  in  public  as  a  vir  consularisy  or 
to  consign  to  a  set  treatise,  but  with  what  he  felt  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  and  confided  to  his  friend  of  friends.  Most  assoredlj,  at 
any  rate,  to  not  one  of  his  contemporaries  are  we  able  to  apply 
the  same  test  and  to  mete  the  same  measure  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  in  the  case  of  Cicero. 

.The  relevancy  of  these  remarks  to  the  just  appreciation  eiAer 
of  the  life  of  Cicero,  or  of  any  work  which  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  it,  will  be  apparent  on  a  moment's  reflection. 
Conyers  Middleton  and  Dmmann  have  hitherto  stood  at  oppo- 
site poles  as  biographers  of  Cicero.  The  one  has  made  turn 
out  to  be  all  but  spotless;  the  other  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  was  all  spot  Each  of  these  writers  might,  we  think,  have 
avoided  the  errors  of  excessive  adulation  and  of  unwarrantable 
aspersion  into  which  they  have  respectively  fallen,  if  they  had 
borne  in  mind  the  two  considerations  which  have  here  been  set 
forth.  If  the  one  had  remembered  how  large,  how  important,  how 
numerous  are  the  elements  of  character,  of  thought,  of  conduct, 
which  distinguish  even  the  highest  Pagan  excellence  from  that 
type  of  Perfect  Manhood  which  is  set  before  the  Christian  man, 
he  would,  in  very  justice  to  the  hero  whom  he  set  himself  to  extol, 
have  shrunk  from  inviting,  or  at  least  from  suggesting,  a  com- 
parison which  could  only  turn  to  confusion ;  he  would  not  have 
given  occasion  to  Mr.  De  Quincey  to  assert,  with  congenial  calumny, 
that  ^  it  was  the  object  of  Middleton  to  paint,  in  the  person  of 
Cicero,  a  pure  Pagan  model  of  scrupulous  morality,  and  to  show 
that  in  most  difficult  times  he  had  acted  with  a  self-restraint  and 
a  considerate  integrity,  to  which  Christian  Ethics  could  have  added 
no  element  of  value.'  So  again,  if  the  other  had  adequately  re- 
flected on  the  very  exceptional  character  of  the  glimpses  which 
Cicero's  correspondence  gives  us  into  the  fits  of  fretfulness,  of 
pique,  of  vanity,  of  despair,  which  at  times  clouded  the  intellect  and 
paralysed  the  energies  of  one  of  the  most  pure-minded  men  that 
ever  *  lived  in  the  tide  of  time,'  and  which  found  vent  in  artless 
outpourings  to  bosom  friends,  never  intended  to  go  any  further, 
he  would  perhaps  have  hesitated  ere  he  applied  to  Cicero  a 
standard  from  which  accident,  or  a  more  guarded,  less  confiding 
nature,  had  exempted  his  contemporaries ;  he  would  have  judged 
him  rather  by  his  acts  than  by  his  words,  and  those  acts  by  tbe 
interpretation  which  Cicero  himself  put  on  them;   he  would 
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have  remembered  how  often  Cicero  was  exposed  to  the  subtleties 
of  natures  less  ingenuous  than  his  own ;  he  would  have  felt  that 
to  make  such  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word  was  as  uncharitable 
as  it  was  unjust ;  and  would  have  thought  twice  before  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  and  to  print  pages  upon  pages  laden  with  garbled 
extracts  and  with  railing  accusations,  wiuch  stamp  Drumann  as 
the  audior  of  one  of  the  most  spiteful,  malignant,  and  withal  ill- 
written  books  that  ever  disgraced  the  literature  of  History  and 
Biographj. 

Such  being  the  state  in  which  the  two  most  antagonistic 
writers  had  left  the  consideration  of  Cicero's  life  and  character, 
it  became  highly  desirable  that  some  one  should  step  f<Hward 
on  a  middle  ground,  and  give  a  strictly  fair  account  of  the  whole 
matter.  And  it  was  further  desirable  that  the  pages  of  such  a 
writer  should  be  free  from  any  cumbrous  polemics  or  pedantic 
disquisitions  as  against  either  of  the  advocates  of  extreme  views, 
bat  should  leave  as  it  were  Cicero's  life  to  tell  its  own  tale, 
putting  down  only  the  results  of  his  investigations,  but  not 
troubling  the  reader  with  the  arguments  for  and  against.  The 
work,  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  seems  to 
us  to  meet  most  admirably  the  requirements  of  the  case.  A  scholar 
withmit  pedantry,  and  a  Christian  without  cant,  Mr.  Forsyth 
seems  to  have  seized  with  praiseworthy  tact  the  precise  attitude 
which  it  behoves  a  biographer  to  take  up  when  narrating  the 
life — the  personal  life  of  Cicero.  His  censures  of  Cicero  are  as 
straight-forward  and  temperate  as  his  praises  are  sober  and 
borne  out  by  &cts.  He  nothing  extenuates,  with  Middleton,  on 
the  one  hand ;  he  sets  down  nought  in  malice,  with  Drumann, 
on  the  other.  One  of  his  previous  works,  *  Hortensius,'  con- 
taining amongst  other  things  an  able  and  yet  popular  account 
of  Roman  Law  and  Procedure,  showed  that  he  had  made  himself 
familiar  with  subjects  which  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  every 
biography  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators  and  advocates ;  and 
the  work  now  published  will  add  largely  and,  we  believe,  last- 
ingly to  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Forsyth  already  and  deservedly 
enjoys.  Then,  again,  the  experience  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  his  own  profession  furnished  very  essential 
conditions  of  success  towards  a  right  estimate  of  Cicero's  conduct 
at  the  Roman  bar,  and  has  supplied  in'the  course  of  the  narrative 
some  very  interesting  parallels  and  illustrations.  On  every 
ground,  then,  we  hail  this  Life  of  Cicero  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  English  literature,  and  as  a  very  satisfactory  monument  of  the 
industry,  the  acumen,  and  the  literary  power  of  its  author.  The 
remarks  now  to  be  made  upon  it  do  not  pretend  to  furnish  the 
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reader  with  anything  like  a  full  or  adequate  analysis  of  its 
contents ;  all  we  shall  attempt  is,  to  call  attention  to  tlie  most 
noteworthy  portions  of  the  volume,  or  to  those  which  may  seem 
to  us  to  suggest  occasion  for  further  illustration  or  remark. 

The  two  opening  chapters  gire  us  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  Boyhood  and  of  the  Studies  of  Cicero.  In  particular,  the 
notice  of  the  public  solemnities  usual  when  the  Roman  youth 
entered  on  his  sixteenth  year,  and  laid  aside  the  toga  prateasta  for 
the  toga  purOf  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  essentially  public  character  of  Roman  life : — 

*  The  custom  was  for  the  young  man  to  be  conducted  by  his  £tther 
or  other  near  relation  to  the  Forum,  when  he  w&s  presented  to  the 
Pr»tor  whose  tribunal  or  Court  was  there,  and  where  the  cerenumj  of 
the  change  of  dress  was  performed.  He  then  iBoeired  the  cangraln* 
lations  of  his  relativeB  and  friends  who  aocon^ianied  him,  amidst  tfae 
applause  of  the  surrounding  crowd ;  for  there  never  was  any  lack  of 
idlers  in  the  Forum,  and  indeed,  so  numerous  w^re  they,  that  old 
Cato  the  Censor  once  proposed  that  the  ground  should  be  paved  with 
sharp  stones  to  make  it  a  less  agreeable  lounge.  After  this  the  youth 
was  conducted  along  the  Via  Sacra^  which  ran  through  the  Forum,  up 
to  the  Capitol,  and  a  sacrifice  was  offered  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  whose 
magnificent  temple  crowned  the*  hill.' — ^Yol.  i.  p.  14. 

The  whole  proceeding  implied  a  dedication  as  solemn  to  the 
service  of  the  State  as  the  dedication  to  the  service  of  God 
which  0>nfirmation  may  be  said  to  involve.  We  see  at  once 
how  different  a  life,  after  this  beginning,  must  needs  have  been 
from  any  of  which  we  in  these  our  days  can  form  any  concep- 
tion; how  alien  to  all  our  habits  of  thought  and  motives  at 
action  must  have  been  the  motives  and  the  habits  which  con- 
stituted the  inner  world  of  the  citizen  of  an  ancient  republic. 

For  the  rhythm,  the  richness,  and  arrangement  of  his  periods, 
for  which  the  prose  of  Cicero  afterwards  became  so  remarkable, 
we  may  well  believe  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  instruction 
he  received  as  a  boy  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece. 
Mr.  Forsyth  observes  that  Greek  occupied  something  of  the 
same  position  in  a  course  of  education  at  Rome  that  French  does 
amongst  ourselves.  Accordingly  it  was  by  Greek  and  not  by 
Latin  rhetoricians  that  Cicero  was  taught  the  all-important  art 
of  Rhetoric.  Greek  orations  and  other  writings  he  got  by  heart, 
declaimed,  and  translated.  It  seems  not  improbable  diat  his 
intimacy  with  Roscius  and  ^sopus,  the  actors,  may  have  either 
been  the  occasion  or  the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  carry  out  in  practice 
what  he  recommends  in  theory  in  his  Treatise  '  De  Oratore  *  and 
other  parts  of  his  works — namely,  to  study  the  actor's  art  with  a 
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iriew  to  conquering  any  ugly  trick  or  defect  as  a  public  speaker. 
So  <!8sential  did  it  seem  to  a  Roman  in  those  days  to  leave 
nothing  undone  by  which  the  great  art  of  addressing  an  assembly 
mi^ht  be  rendered  more  effective.  To  us  this  attention  to 
miaads  may  seem  excessive,  but  we  think  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  opposite  excess  be  not  a  danger  into  which  we  in 
turn  are  apt  to  fall.  The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  especially,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  might  gain  in '  effective- 
ness if  some  attention  were  paid  even  to  the  most  elementary 
ponciples  in  the  management  of  the  voice,  and  of  the  delivery 
generally.  If  any  one  should  assert  that  the  sacredness  of  the 
theme  and  the  excellence  of  the  matter  may  dispense  with  such 
adventitious  considerations,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he 
fails  to  win  the  assent  of  more  than  an  inappreciable  fraction  of 
the  congregations  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  present  day,  however, 
the  mind  is  approached  and  the  judgment  won  over  through  so 
manj  avenues  other  than  those  of  an  orator's  persuasive  accents, 
that  we  very  much  doubt  whether  Cicero's  delivery  would 
be  relished  by  an  English  audience  of  educated  men.  The 
difeence  between  modern  and  ancient  oratory  in  this  particular 
is  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Forsyth  :— 

^  '  With  us  a  speaker,  whether  in  Parliament  or  at  the  bar,  knows 

litUe  or  nothing  of  the  action  and  delivery  of  a  Roman  orator.     The 

only  motion  we  make  is  with  the  hand,  and  too  often  that  is  confined 

'  to  s  seeHMW  monotony  of  perpendicular  action,  which  justifies  the 

Mtiriwl  oomperison  by  Moore  of  the  speaker  to  a  pump — 

**That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway, 
And  coolly  spout,  and  spout,  and  spout  away." 

'Very  different,  however,  was  it  with  the  orator  of  Rome.  His 
whole  body  was  instinct  with  the  fire  that  burned  upon  his  lips,  and 
the  accents  that  trembled  upon  his  tongue  found  a  corresponding  ex- 
pression in  the  movement  of  his  limbs.  Cicero's  gestures  partook  of 
tlie  excitement  of  his  mind,  and  iho  meaning  of  his  words  was  enforced 
by  the  sympathetic  action  of  his  frame.  He  tells  us  that  ho  threw 
lumsel^  heart  and  soul,  into  action  when  he  spoke,  and  spared  no 
exertion  of  his  limbs,  wlule  he  strained  his  voice  to  the  utmost  of  its 
pitch  in  the  open  air.* — Vol.  i.  p.  27. 

To  any  one  who  has  been  present  at  the  debates  of  the  Assemblee 
CoQstituante  at  Paris,  in  1848,  this  description  of  Roman  ora- 
tory will  not  bear  a  character  of  exaggeration ;  but  to  an  English 
audience,  we  repeat,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  orator  who 
disported  himself  in  this  fashion  would  not  seem  somewhat 
absurd. 
But  we  must  follow  Cicero  on  his  career.  His  close  applica- 
tion 
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tion  to  study  and  his  strenaous  efforts  at  the  bar  compelled  him 
for  a  time  to  retire  from  Rome,  and  seek  for  relaxation  in  a 
voyage  to  Athens  and  Asia  Minor.     And  here,  in  connexion 
with  this  visit  to  Athens,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remait 
that  no  biographer  of  Cicero,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  has  brought 
forward   sufficiently   the    very   considerable    knowledge   which 
Cicero  acquired  of  the  history  of  Greek  art,  and  the  very  correct 
taste   which  he  showed   in    estimating  its   productions.      Mr. 
Forsyth  Ho   frequently  complains  of  die  pressure  of  space  to 
which  he  is  suDJected,  that  it  may  possibly  be  owing*  to  this 
cause  that  such  scanty  notices  on  this  point  are  to  be  met  with  in 
his   pages.     The  point,   however,  is  of  some  importance,  as 
showing  the  manysidedness  of  Cicero's  natural  and  acquired 
tastes  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a  larger  and  wider  sym- 
pathy for  such  objects  among  the   Romans  of  the   day  than 
we  ordinarily  ascribe  to  them.     For,  scattered  as  these  notices 
are  throughout  his  works,  and  used  as  they  are  in  illnstiation  of 
other,  though  cognate  topics,  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  he 
counted  on  being  understood  by  his  contemporaries  when  such 
allusions  and  illustrations  were  employed.    Cicero's  own  tastes — 
he    somewhere    tells   us — inclined  rather  to  painting   than  to 
sculpture ;  and  the  statement  is  one  which  seems  to. us  peculiarly 
significant     It  tallies,  at  any  rate,  with  that  development  of  sub- 
jectivity in  his  nature,  which  would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
modems,  and  which  has  secured  to  painting  its  priority  over 
sculpture  in  the  modern  world.     But,  although  his  bias  was  on 
the  side  of  painting,  his  appreciation  of  Greek  sculpture  was 
singularly  sound.     The  school  of  Polycleitus  he  held  to  be  little 
short  of  perfection ;  implying,  however,  at  the  same  time  (for  he 
adds,  *  ut  mihi  quidem  videtur ')  that  in  this  respect  his  opioioQ 
was  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.     These,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  conjecture,  were  more  taken  with  the  meretri- 
cious graces  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles  and  the  more  sensuous 
art  of  even  later  days.     It  is,  we  think,  to  Cicero's  credit,  and 
quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  know,  and  have  fair  ground  to 
infer  about  his  character,  that  he  gave  the  palm  to  the  more 
severe  majesty  which  breathed  from  the  works  of  Polycleitus  and 
of  Pheidias.     But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  style  of  Polycleitus 
that  he  gives  us  valuable  information,  gathered,  no  doubt,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  works  themselves,  which  he  had  seen  either  at 
Rome  or  on  his  travels.     No  reader  of  Junius,  or  of  Winckel- 
mann,  or,  to  come  to  later  times,  of  Brunn,  but  must  be  aware  how 
largely  we  are  indebted  to  Cicero,  in  common  with  Quintilian  and 
Pliny,  for  information  respecting  the  history  of  Greek  art,  its  dif- 
ferent schools,  representatives  and  styles,  without  which  our  know- 

ledgs 
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ledge  of  that  history  would  present  the  most  serious  lacunse.    The 

tone  which  he  adopts  .on  these  matters  in  his  speeches  against 

Verres  must  not  be  supposed  to  militate  against  what  has  here 

been  said.    It  was  there  a  rhetorical  artifice^  and  conducive  to  the 

porposesof  his  argument,  that  he  should  represent  Verres — himself 

a  genuine  enthusiast  for  art,  and,  perhaps,  not  much  more  of  a  thief 

in  these  matters  than  Soult — as  given  to  tastes  which  no  well- 

diinking  Roman  could  tolerate.     This,  we  say,  was  a  rhetorical 

artifice ;  but  in  his  other  works  the  knowledge  and  the  taste  thus 

flippantly  contemned  and  repudiated  before  a  Roman  audience, 

crop  out  repeatedly  in  no  scanty  measure.     Of  Calamis,  Cana- 

cbens,  Myron,  Polygnotus,  Zeuxis,  Timanthes,  Protogenes,  and 

Apelles,  not  to  mention  many  inferior  artists,  we   can   glean 

notiees  of  which  the  importance  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  regard 

being  had  to  our  very  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  not  merely  on  the  external  history  of  art 

that  Cicero  is  of  value :  his  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  art  and  on 

lesthetics  are  among  the  best  that  we  meet  with  out  of  Plato.     It 

is  trae  that  on  this  point  he  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself, 

but  in  the  main  his  views  are  thoroughly  sound.     The  noble 

passage  about  Pheidias,  in  the  commencement  of  the  ^  Orator,' 

may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  expressions  which  fell  from 

RaphaePs  pen,  in  his  famous  letter  to   Count   Castiglione-— ^ 

^Easendo   carotfa   di   belle  donne,'  &c.  &c.      Cicero,  in   like 

manner,  says,   ^  For  that  artist  when  engaged   in   executing  a 

statue  of  Jove  or  of  Minerva  had  no  one  before  his  eyes  whom  he^ 

might  copy ;  no — it  was  in  his  own  mind  that  there  lodged  some 

shape  of  surpassing  beauty  :  this  it  was  into  which  he  gazed  ;  it 

was  upon  this  he  fixed  his  mind ;  to  resemble  this  was  the  object 

of  lus  art  and  the  aim  of  his  hand.'     Singularly  noble,  too,  for  a 

Roman  inured  to  practical  views  of  things,  is  the  way  in  which 

he  distinguishes  me  useful  from  the  beautiful,  and  asserts  the 

rights  of  the  latter  to  superior  homage  in  words  which  it  is  diffi- 

colt  to  believe  could  have  emanated  from   a  Roman.      ^Non 

Jaantum  quisque  prosit^  sed  quanti  quisque  git  ponderandum  est' 
i  fiiller  illustration  of  this  subject  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  can  afford ;  sufficient,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  call  attention 
to  an  aspect  of  Cicero  which  has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
noticed  by  his  numerous  biographers,  and  which  confirms  the 
iriew  taken  of  his  temperament  being  more  Greek  than  Roman. 

One  of  the  very  best  chapters  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  pleasing  narra- 
tiye  is  that  entitled  '  Correspondence  and  Domestic  Life.'  The 
author  has  grouped  together  with  great  tact  the  various  features 
of  interest  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
gladly  pardon  us  for  giving  them  the  following  extract. 

'The 
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'  The  year  following  his  codUesliip,  B.C.  68,  is  that  in  which  Ciceros 
extant  correspondence  first  begins.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information, 
and  famishes  the  best  materials,  not  only  for  his  own  biography,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  time.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  such 
a  yiyid  picture  of  contemporary  events.  We  seem  to  be  present  at 
the  shifting  scenes  of  the  drama,  as  the  plot  nnfolds  itself  whicli 
involyes  the  destinies  of  Bome.  We  hear  t^e  groans  of  the  expiring 
Bepublic,  which  had  been  mortally  womided  during  the  long  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  was  fast  sinking  under  the  flood  of 
social  and  political  corruption  which  is  sure  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  civil  war.  At  one  time  we  watch  with  eager  impatience  the  arrival  of 
a  courier  at  Tusculum,  with  a  letter  from  Atticus  telling  his  friend  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  in  Cicero's  reply  we  read  all  the  fluctuations  k!^ 
hope  and  fear  which  agitated  him  during  the  momentous  crieds  of  his 
country's  fate.  At  another  we  contemplate  the  great  orator  and 
statesman  in  the  seclusion  of  his  villa,  as  a  plain  country  gentleman, 
busying  himself  with  improvements  on  his  estate,  building  farms, 
laying  out  and  planting  shrubberies,  and  turning  water  courses,  or 
amusing  himself  with  pictures  and  statues,  and  the  various  objects 
which  interest  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  At  another  ve 
find  him  at  Home  sick,  weary,  and  disgusted  with  the  din  of  strife,  mis- 
trusting eveiybody  where  no  one  seems  worthy  of  trust,  and  harping 
ever  on  the  vanity  of  ambition  and  the  worthlessness  of  popular 
applause.  We  see  him  at  one  moment  exalted  to  the  summit  of  human 
glory  when  saluted  in  the  Senate  by  the  proud  title  of  FaJter  Patn4Bj 
and  at  another  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  when  he  is  a 
wandering  fugitive  exile  from  Bome,  and  tells  his  wife  that  while  be 
writes  he  is  blinded  by  his  tears. 

'  There  is  a  charm  in  these  letters  to  which  we  have  nothing  com- 
parable in  all  that  antiquity  has  spared  us.  To  say  nothing  of  tiieir 
exquisite  Latinity,  and  not  unfrequently  their  playful  wit,  they  have  a 
freshness  and  reality  which  no  narrative  of  bygone  events  can  ever 
hope  to  attain.  We  see  in  them  Cicero  as  he  was.  We  behold  him 
in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness — the  bold  advocate,  and  yet  timid 
and  vacillating  statesman — the  fond  husband — ^the  affectionate  &tfaer 
— ^the  kind  master— the  warm-hearted  friend.  I  speak  not  now  of  his 
political  correspondence,  written  with  an  object  in  view,  and  with  a 
consciousness  that  it  might  one  day  be  made  public,  but  his  private 
letters  to  his  relatives  and  -friends,  in  which  he  poured  out  the  whole 
secret  of  his  soul,  and  laid  bare  his  innermost  thoughts,  yearning  for 
S3rmpathy  and  clinging  for  support.  To  quote  the  words  of  De 
Quincey :  *  "  In  them  we  come  suddenly  into  deep  lulls  of  angiy 
passion — ^here  upon  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  literature  by  a 
domestic  history,  or  by  a  comparison  of  Greek  with  Boman  jurispm- 
1.  dence ;  there  again  upon  some  ancient  problem  from  the  quiet  fields  of 
philosophy."  They  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  genial  soul,  and  of  a 
most  kind  and  amiable  disposition — what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 


♦  Collected  Works,  article  *  Cicero/ 
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OAlled  a  thorougUj  "  clubable  *'  person.  He  is  never  more  at  home 
than  when  he  is  indulging  in  a  little  pleasant  banter  and  irony,  as 
when  he  makes  fun  of  Trobatius  the  lawyer  who  had  left  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  eoorts,  to  turn  soldier  and  serve  imder  Caesar  in  Gaul. 
But  he  is  always  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman ;  and  no  one  had  more 
of  that  educated  polish  which  the  Komans  described  by  the  expressive 
word  urbamtaa,  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  whole  of  his  corre- 
spondence a  single  coarse  word  or  vulgar  idea  occurs.  It  is  not  so 
in  his  speeches.  There  he  often  indulged  in  language  which  is, 
according  to  modem  notions,  offensive  to  good  taste  and  even  decency, 
ms  when  he  attacked  Piso  and  Gabinius  and  Antony.  But  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  plain-speaking  time  in  which  he  lived,  rather  than  of 
the  man;  just  as  the  occasional  coarseness  of  Shakespeare  must  be 
attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  not  to  his  own  gentle 
nature. 

*•  How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  him  giving  his  Mend  Atticus  a  message 
£rom  the  little  TuUia,  or  Tulliola  as  h6  often  calls  her — ^making  use 
of  the  endearing  diminutive  so  significant  in  the  ancient  Latin  and 
modem  Italian — to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  make  her  a  present, 
and  aftc^rwards  telling  him  that  Tullia  had  brought  an  action  against 
him  for  breach  of  contract ;  or  to  find  him  speaJdng  of  his  only  son 
*'  tho  honey-sweet  Cicero,"  that  "  most  aristocratic  child,"  as  he 
playfully  styles  him,  who  was  with  his  sister  in  his  youthful  days  the 
pride  and  delight  of  his  life  I  We  see  him  lounging  on  the  shore  at 
his  villa  near  Antiiuu,  and  there  penning  a  letter  to  confess  that  he  is 
in  no  humour  to  work,  and  amuses  himself  with  counting  the  waves  as 
they  roll  upon  the  beach.  We  would  not  willingly  exchange  that 
letter  to  Atticus,  in  which  he  says  of  himself  that  he  knows  ho  has 
acted  like  a  "genuine  donkey'*  {me  asinum  gernianumfiiisse)^  for  tho 
stiffest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  political  epistles. 

'  How  true  is  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  contrast  between 

ihe  hollow  friendship  of  the  world  and  the  calm  and  sober  hap- 
piness of  domestic  life  1  Amidst  the  crowd  that  thronged  his  hall, 
and  attended  him,  as  was  the  custom,  to  the  courts,  begirt  as  he  was 
with  *'  troops  of  friends,"  he  complains  that  there  is  not  one  with 
whom  he  can  joke  freely,  or  to  whom  ho  can  unburden  his  soul  in 
sorrow.  In  ether  words  he  expresses  the  same  sentiment  as  Bacon, 
that  "  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  aie  but  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures and  talk  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love." ' 
—Vol.  L  p.  53. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth  in  his  opinion  expressed  in 
the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  60,  that  Madvig's  conjecture  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  that  famous  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
where  he  so  laconically  mentions  the  news  of  his  father's  death — 

*  Pater  nobis  decessit  a.d.  viii.  Kal.  Dec.     Haec  habebam  fere,* 
quae  te  scire  vellcm.'     Madvig  would  get  over  the  difficulty,  as  it 
18  termed,  of  this  extraordinary  coldness  by  reading  *  discessit,'  2>., 

*  left  us,'  as  if  merely  returning  to  Arpinum.   But  to  our  mind  there 

is 
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is  no  difficulty  or  surprise  involved  in  the  matter.  Rather  should 
we  have  felt  surprised  if  Cicero  had  enlarged  upon  the  event,  or 
had  shown  any  very  marked  depression  of  spirits  or  ebullition  of 
feeling.  Such  demonstrations  would  have  been  entirely  out 
of  character  with  Roman  habits  of  thought  The  Fatria  vctedas^ 
indeed,  was  an  integral  element  of  the  State,  which  testified  to, 
and  served  to  corroborate  that  love  of  order  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Roman  institutions  ;  but  it  was  not  held  to  include 
any  sentimental  aspect  of  the  relation  between  father  and  son,  if 
it  were  not  even  by  its  very  nature  calculated  to"  exclude  it. 
Little  details  such  as  these  throw  a  flood  of  daylight  on  the  giilf 
which  separates  us  from  the  men  of  those  days. 

We  could  not  quote  a  more  striking  proof  of  Mr.  Forsyth's 
fairness,  than  the  discussion  in  the  seventh  chapter  on  what 
is  confessedly  a  somewhat  ugly  point  in  Cicero's  career. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Catiline  was  a  competitor  for 
the  Consulship  along  with  Cicero.  He  was,  however,  dis- 
qualified to  become  a  candidate,  unless  and  until  he  was 
acquitted  on  a  charge  oi  corruption  in  his  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Africa.  By  a  lavish  use  of  money  to  bribe  his  pro- 
secutor and  the  jury,  Catiline  secured  an  acquittal.  But  here 
comes  the  difficulty.  Fenestella,  a  grammarian,  who  was  pro- 
bably bom  about  fifteen  years  after  the  event  occurred,  asserts 
that  in  this  trial  Catiline  was  defended  by  Cicero !  Asconius, 
indeed,  who  lived  rather  later  than  Fenestella,  denies  that  this 
w^  so ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Forsyth  in  thinking  that 
Asconius  is  right  as  far  as  the  actual  defence  is  concerned.  But 
the  awkward  part  of  the  affair  is  that  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  Cicero 
speaks  of  his  intention  to  defend  Catiline.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  particular  charge  on  which  he  was  going  to  defend  him, 
and  the  date  of  the  letter  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  charge  mentioned  above.  This  date,  combined 
with  other  circumstances  which  Mr.  Forsyth  very  acutely  criti- 
cises, would  be  almost  enough  to  lead  a  thoroughgoing  partisan 
to  call  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  letters.  This,  however, 
is  a  suggestion  which  Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  think  of  making.  He 
is  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  he  finds  it  That  Cicero  ^oald 
even  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  defend  Catiline,  on  no 
matter  what  charge,  is  all  the  more  staggering  as  it  was  optional 
to  the  Roman  advocate — unlike  the  advocate  of  modem  days — to 
appear  or  not  in  any  case  as  he  thought  fit  Other  considerations 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  advanced  in  palliation  of  Cicero's 
conduct,  but  Mr.  Forsyth  very  sensibly  dismisses  the  matter  with 
the  following  remark : — 

*  The  truth  is  that  we  must  not  look  for  jjerfect  consistency  in 

Cicero, 
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(Soero,  nor  be  snrprised  to  find  that  with  a  political  end  in  view  he 
was  not  so  Bcrapnlons  as  he  ought  to  have  been  about  the  means.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  purest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  some  respects  to  approach  nearest  the  character  of  a 
Christian  gentleman ;  but  I  am  fiEu:  from  thinking  him  faultless ;  and 
the  highest  Pagan  morality,  "  when  darkness  covered  the  earth  and 
gross  £ffkness  die  people,"  was  something  very  different  from  Cluristian 
principle.' — ^VoL  i.  p.  9L 

We  fear,  however,  that  there  are  not  a  few  Christian  gentlemen 
whose  conduct  would  just  as  little  bear  rigid  scrutiny  as  that  of 
Cicero. 

Cicero  was  now  consul.  He  had  reached  the  highest  round 
of  the  ladder  of  his  ambition,  and  by  so  doing  had  increased  at 
once  the  severity  and  the  chances  of  the  fall  which  awaited 
him — 

<  Hio  novus  Arpinas  ignobilis  et  mode  Bom» 
MunicipaliB  eques  * — 

was  now  the  first  functionary  in  the  first  city  in  the  world.  It 
was  enough  to  turn  the  brain  of  a  man  of  stronger  mind  than 
Cicero,  and  the  vanity  with  which  he  looked  back  on  the  events 
of  this  eventful  year  of  his  consulate  was  such  as  only  a  dis- 
sembler could  have  veiled.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sallust 
is  correct  in  stating  that  the  rumours  which  had  got  wind  about 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  through  the  gossip  of  Fulvia, 
influenced  a  considerable  section  of  the  nobility  in  compassing 
Cicero^s  election.  They  saw  breakers  ahead,  and  resolved  to 
place  Cicero  at  the  helm.  It  will  often  be  found  that  in  moments 
of  real  danger,  the  cold,  the  selfish,  and  the  calculating,  will 
push  to  the  front  the  man  of  warm  zeal  and  of  single  purpose 
whom  in  their  hearts  they  despise,  and  on  whom,  when  the 
danger  is  past,  they  will  be  the  first  to  turn  their  backs. 

At  the  outset  of  his  new  career  Cicero  delivered  a  speech 
which  Niebuhr  has  called  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
of  his  eloquence.  The  popular  party  had  brought  forward,  in 
the  person  of  the  tribune,  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  ^ose 
fBimous  agrarian  laws  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  history  of 
Rome.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  remember  that  this  and 
previous  measures  at  earlier  periods  of  that  history  bear  no  sort 
of  analogy  with  die  designs  which,  with  a  justice  on  which  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  pronounce,  have  been  recently  attri- 
buted to  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.  In  the  very  curious 
correspondence  and  discussions  which  those  charges  have  occa- 
sioned, it  must  be  matter  of  unfeigned  surprise  to  every  scholar 
and  to  every  student  of  [Roman  history  to  find  the  names  of 
the  Gracchi   so   unfairly  mentioned.      With   private  property 
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the  Roman  agrarian  laws,  it  should  be  remembered,    had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do.     It  was  only  with  the  domain    land  of 
the  state,  and  with  that  portion  of  it  which  had  not  been  sold 
out  and  out  to  the  nobles,  that  these  laws  were  ever  desig^ied  to 
meddle ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  entirely  de- 
void of  harshness,  if  judged  by  the  modern  English  standard. 
The  Gi-acchi  and  their  successors   felt  that   pauperism     in    its 
most   naked   form  was    the    scourge  of  Rome.      The    picture 
which  Appian  draws  of  that  pauperism  is  not  less  graphic  than 
true.     It  was  a  pressing  danger  at  all  times ;  it  ultimately  effected 
the   downfall   of  Rome.     Pliny   most  justly   says,    LaHfundia 
Jtomam  perdidere.     Enormous  holdings  of  land  were  collected  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors,  who  worked  them  by  slaves  in 
order  that  war  might  not  rob  them  of  their  labourers.     Accord- 
ingly while  we  agree  widi  Mr.  Forsyth  in  endorsing  the  praise 
bestowed  by  Niebuhr  on  Cicero's  dexterity  in  ccmtesting:  the 
measure,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  course  which  he  took  on 
this  occasion  was  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the  republic^ 
though  we  should  hesitate  to  add  with  Mr.  Merivale  ^  and  pro- 
bably dishonest  in  itself.'     That  it  was  brought  forward  by  its 
promoters   with   any   honest  purpose,   or  with  any  intelligent 
design  beyond  that  of  making  political  capital  and  of  hunting 
for  popularity  and  of  embarrassing  the  optimates,  may  fairly  be 
doubted  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  which 
betrayed  Cicero  into   opposition  to    the    measure.      The  prin- 
ciple of  an  agrarian  law  and  the  memory  of  its  most  famous 
champions,  the  Gracchi,  he  defends  with  an  energy  second  only 
to  that  with  which,  on  questions  of  detail,   he  denounces  the 
measure  brought   forward  by  Rullus.     It  would  be  a  proud  day 
for  Mr.  Richard  Cobden  if  ever  his  name  could  justly  be  asso- 
ciated in  English  history  with  that  of  the  Gracchi  in  the  history 
of  Rome. 

The  story  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  is  told  by  Mr.  Forsyth  with 
great  vigour,  and  presents  in  his  hands  a  very  graphic  picture. 
Attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to  rehabilitate  Catiline,  as  the 
phrase  is,  just  as  Judas  Iscariot  and  Robespierre  have  been 
made  out  to  be  rather  well-meaning  people  than  otherwise.  Mr. 
De  Quincey,  for  example,  who  has  tried  his  hand  very  cleverly 
in  this  way  at  the  apostate  disciple  of  Our  Lord,  has  also  in- 
formed us  that  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  but  an  attempt  *  to 
raise  a  reformed  government  safe  and  stable  upon  the  hideous 
oligarchy,'  &c.  &c.  (*  Works,'  vol.  vi.  231).  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  rather  startling  statement  is  not  accompanied  by  some 
reference  to  authorities.  From  antiquity  itself  not  even  the  echo 
of  a  single  dissentient  voice  has  made  its  way  to  our  ears  as  to  the 

character 
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character  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  its  chief.  The  evidence  of 
CicerOy  who  hated  Catiline,  is  here  at  one  with  that  of  Sallust,  who 
hated  Cicero.  The  hostility  of  the  one  could  not  exaggerate,  that 
of  the  other  could  not  extenuate  his  faults.  The  Irish  peasant 
in  his  roofless  hovel  boasted  that  at  any  rate  he  was  safe  from 
haTing  the  roof  about  his  ears  ;  and  the  ^  safe  government ' 
which  Mr.  De  Quincey  speaks  of  would  have  offered  to  those  who 
woold  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live  under  it  like  conditions  of 
security  by  becoming  saturnalia  of  anarchy,  and  constituting  no 
government  at  all.  When  it  shall  be  proved  that  Guy  Fawkes 
merely  had  it  in  design  to  try  a  little  scheme  for  ventilating  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  prefer  to 
the  rale  of  a  '  hideous  oligarchy  '  that  of  a  Catiline  and  of  his  crew. 
They  were  composed  of  a  set  of  desperate  adventurers  who  found 
their  supplies  cut  off  by  the  cessation  of  the  wars  under  Marius 
and  SyUa,  sftid  were  ready  for  any  coup  de  main  which  might 
open  out  new  sources  of  plunder  wherewith  to  recruit  their 
broken  fortunes.  That  the  liberal  party,  of  whom  Caesar  had 
for  his  own  purposes  made  himself  die  champion,  may  fairly  be 
suspected  of  having  more  or  less  coquetted  with  and  led  on  this 
torbolent  class  in  order  to  get  both  the  extreme  and  the  moderate 
men  of  the  senatorial  party  into  a  dilemma,  is  a  fact  which  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  implicate  Csesar,  but  assuredly  does  nothing 
to  exonerate  Catiline.  The  crisis  was  a  very  serious  one,  and 
Mommsen's  sneers  are  entirely  out  of  place  when  he  speaks  of 
the  poltroonery  which  took  such  extravagant  precautions  for  the 
security  of  the  criminals  arrested  on  the  occasion.  To  us,  who  only 
look  upon  the  events  of  Cicero's  consulate  through  the  per- 
spective of  years,  it  may,  even  with  the  best  intention  to  deal 
fiiiriy,  be  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  realise  the  magni- 
tude of  the  danger  from  which  his  courage  and  energy  saved 
the  state. 

His  triumph  was  but  the  herald  of  his  fall.  Cicero  had  been 
Txsed  as  a  tool ;  the  work  done,  he  was  cast  aside.  His  energy 
in  repressing  Catiline's  conspiracy  had  made  him  many  enemies ; 
bis  success  in  doing  it  had  made  still  more  envious  of  his  fame. 
Pompey  in  particular  was  afironted  at  the  impertinence  (for  such 
he  deemed  it)  with  which  Cicero— nettled  at  Pompey's  coldness 
about  his  achievements  as  consul — ^had  dared  to  speak  of  his 
civic  glory  in  the  same  breath  that  he  mentioned  the  exploits  of 
tbe  conqueror  of  Mithridates. '  We  believe  that  the  letter  in 
which  Cicero  thus  indiscreetly  expressed  himself  to  Pompey 
rankled  ever  after  in  Pompey's  breast,  and  tended  more  than 
anything  else  to  promote  Cicero's  downfall,  which  Pompey  con- 
nived at,  even  if  he  did  not  actually  promote.     On  this  point, 

Vol.  115. — No.  229,  o  however, 
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however,  viz.  the  relations  between  Cicero  and  Pompey,  we  most 
let  Mr.  Forsyth  speak  for  himsel£  It  is  one  of  the  yery  best 
parts  of  a  very  good  book,  and  we  cannot  put  it  into  better  lan- 
guage, and  would  not  be  guilty  of  abridgment : — 

'  It  is  very  important  to  asoartain  what  was  Qioero's  real  opinion  of 
Pompey,  upon  whom,  more  than  upon  any  man  next  to  Cnear,  de- 
pended the  &te  of  Bome.  For  this  purpose  we  must  not  look  to  hk 
public  speeches,  in  which  it  mi^^t  be  politio  to  flatter  the  sncoenfiil 
and  popular  general,  but  to  his  private  oorrespondenoe,  and  observe 
the  sentiments  he  e:q>zeB8ed  in  all  the  confidence  of  friendship.  We 
have  seen  what  he  said  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene  of  politics 
after  his  return  from  the  East,  and  we  shall  find  the  true  state  of  tiw 
case  to  be  that  Cicero  dkoays  miiitrutied  Pompey  ^  and  Pompey  disUked 
Oieero,  Cicero  soon  discovered  the  weakness  of  his  character,  and 
was  quite  aware  that  ambition  and  not  patriotism  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  conduct  But  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  he  wu 
the  only  statesman  at  Bome  who  could  make  head  against  the  risbg 
reputation  of  Onsar,  and  counteract  the  designs  of  that  dangerous  and 
unscrupulous  man,  of  which  he  himself  seems  to  have  had  from  the 
first  a  tolerably  dear  insight 

'To  preserve  the  constitution  aa  it  had  been  handed  down  from 
their  fore&thers — to  maint4H'n  the  authority  of  the  senate  aaid  keop 
up  the  aristocratic  element  as  a  breakwater  against  the  wild  sea  of 
democracy  which  was  surging  around  them — ^was  the  leading  otjject 
of  Cicero's  policy.  For  most  of  the  senators,  and  especially  for  the 
young  nobility,  he  had  a  profound  contempt  Cato,  indeed,  was  an 
exception,  for  he  was  a  man  of  sturdy  honesty,  and  as  true  as  steeL 
But  then  he  was  Utopian  and  impracticable,  and,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, sometimes  did  mischief.  At  least  Cicero,  whose  motto  certainlj 
was  not  frangi  nonflediy  thought  so ;  and  he  said  that  Cato  spoke  tf 
if  he  were  in  the  republic  of  Phito,  and  not  amongst  the  rabble  of 
Bomulus.*  As  to  the  aristocracy  generally,  they  were  enervated  by 
luxury  and  given  up  to  frivolous  amusements.  He  describes  then  m 
men  who  thought  they  were  in  paradise  if  they  got  tame  fish  to  cms 
to  their  call  and  eat  out  of  their  hands ;  *'  fools  enough  to  believe^"  he 
adds,  with  bitter  scorn,  '^  that  even  if  ilie  constitution  were  destroyed 
their  fish-ponds  would  be  safe."  But  his  own  personal  safety  reqturel 
that  he  should  have  some  powerful  support  against  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  who  had  already  shown  that  they  were  determined,  if  poa- 
sible,  to  destroy  him.  He  therefore  determined  to  ally  himself  aa 
closdy  as  possible  with  Pompey,  and  courted  his  friendship  while  he 
kept  himself  on  his  guard.  To  make  this  clear  I  will  quote  one  or 
two  passages  from  his  letters,  which  will,  I  think,  fully  bear  out  the 
view  I  take  of  the  relations  between  these  two  eminent  men — ^the  one, 
at  that  time,  the  greatest  soldier,  and  the  other  the  greatest  orator  of 
the  Republic. 

'  Writing  to  AtticuB  about  the  Clodian  affair,  he  says,  *<  But  thai 

•  Ad  Att,  ii.  1. 

friend 
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baoA  of  yonts  (iboagh  you  know  whom  I  mean)," — he  meant 
Pompey;  Atticns  took  care  to  be  friends  with  eveiybody — "abont 
whom  yoa  wrote  to  me,  and  said  that  he  began  to  praise  when  he 
finrnd  he  did  not  dare  to  blame,  professes  to  i^ow  great  affection  for 
me— embraces,  Ioyos  me  secretly — ^bnt  it  is  plain  enongh,  he  is  envions 
of  mou  There  is  in  him  nothing  of  courtesy — ^nothing  of  sincerity — 
BothiDg  of  political  honesty — nothing  grand  or  generons-^and  no 


'Shortly  afterwards,  when  Clodins  had  been  acquitted,  he  tells 
Aitieiis  that,  ^  tiie  mob-qpeech-loying  leech  of  the  public  treasury,  the 
wretohed  and  hungry  eanaiUe "  * — ^in  snch  terms  Cicero  spoke  of  the 
lower  OErdetB  at  Bome — ''  thinks  that  I  am  an  especial  &yorite  with 
him,  snmamed  the  Qreat ;  and  faith  1  we  are  on  such  terms  of  close 
intimaey  that  those  riotous  and  revelling  conspirators  of  ours — ^those 
downy-bearded  youths— call  him  in  their  talk  Cnsdus  Cicero.  There- 
fine,  in  the  thei^  and  at  gladiatorial  shows,  we  receive  astonishing 
applause  without  a  singile  hiss  (sine  idld  pastariddfigttddy* 

*  At  a  later  period  of  the  same  year  he  tells  his  friend — "  I  am  on 
fte  moat  friendly  terms  with  Pompey.  I  know  what  you  say.  I  will 
be  on  my  guazd  where  caution  is  required." 

'Next  year  he  writes,  *'  I  have  allied  m3rself  so  intimately  with 
Pompey  tibat  each  of  us  is  thereby  strengthened  in  his  own  line  of 
policy,  and  stands  on  firmer  ground."  But  very  soon  afterwards — ^in 
fret,  in  the  next  letter — ^when  he  is  replying  to  some  friendly  caution 
wbaitsk  Atticus  had  given  him,  he  says  that  he  agrees  with  him,  and 
does  not  intend  to  put  himself  in  ihe  power  of  another,  '^  for  he  to 
wham  you  aUade  "  (meaning  Pompey)  '*  has  nothing  in  him  great  or 
devated ;  he  does  nothing  but  stoop  to  court  popularity." 

'He  defends  himself  to  Atticus  for  ingratiating  himself  with  a  man 
idiom  he  so  distrasted,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  public 
inleieBt  they  should  be  friends,  fo;r  if  they  quarrelled  there  would  be 
lottiing  but  disorder  in  the  state.  And  he  flattered  himself  with  the 
idea  that  by  allying  himself  with  Pompey  he  could  steer  his  own 
eoiDse  and  Pompey  would  follow  in  his  wake,  so  that  no  harm,  but 
9ood,  would  result  from  their  friendship.  Fatal  delusion !  into  which 
ie  wu  the  more  easily  led,  because  Pompey,  well  knowing  his  weak 
■de,  took  care  to  flatter  him  about  his  famous  consulship,  and  de- 
dired  that  he  nught  have  served  tiie  Bepublic  well,  but  that  Cicero 
bad  saved  it.  **  Tbat  he  should  do  this,"  says  Cicero,  ^<  may  or  may 
not  be  advantageous  to  me :  it  certahily  is  advantageous  to  the 
■tute."'— VoLi.p.160. 

To  the  like  effect  is  another  passage,  with  which  we  shall  not 
aik  the  reader's  pardon  for  troubling  him.  Both  these  extracts 
teem  to  us  to  stamp  this  Life  of  Cicero  with  one  of  the  highest 
qualities  for  which  a  biography  can  be  praised,  viz.  as  a  thoroughly 
imsiife  book : — 

^  '  Ilia  eondonalis  himdo  cerarii,  misera  ac  jejuna  plebecola.' 

Q  2  *  Such 
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*  SacH  then  was  the  state  of  afEurs  at  the  openiiig  of  the  new  year. 
OflBsar,  Pompej,  and  Graesna,  had  formed  a  coalition,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  indnee  Cicero  to  join  them.  But  he  held  aloof,  deter- 
mined to  temporise,  and  not  commit  himself  to  an  alliance  which,  it 
was  his  firm  conyiction,  threatened  ruin  to  the  Republic.  He  did  not, 
however,  wish  to  break  altogether  with  three  such  powerful  men, 
whose  hostility  he  would  hare  to  encounter  almost  alone,  for  ho 
could  count  on  no  efifoctive  support  in  his  own,  that  is,  the  conser- 
vatiye  party.  This  gave  his  conduct  the  appearance  of  vacillation ; 
but  it  may  weU  be  doubted  whether  he  could  at  this  juncture  have 
acted  more  wisely  than  he  did.  Had  the  aristocracy  of  Some  cared 
less  for  their  fish-ponds  and  more  for  the  interests  of  the  State — ^had 
they  niunbered  amongst  them  many  such  men  as  Catulus,  and  Cato, 
and  Cicero — a  party  might  have  been  formed  which  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  resist,  and  perhaps  counteract,  the  policy  of  the 
Triumvirate.  But  whether,  even  then,  the  Bepublic  could  have  been 
preserved  is  another  question,  which  is  not  so  easily  answered. 
I  believe  that  its  knell  of  dissolution  had  been  struck,  and  that 
nothing  could  have  prevented  its  final  overthrow.  We  must  remember 
that  at  Rome  the  whole  effective  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Not  through  the  medium  of  representative  institutions — that 
great  secret  for  reconciling  liberty  witii  order  which  was  never  dis- 
covered by  antiquity — ^but  the  people  in  the  most  direct  and  primary 
sense.  The  Senate  could  not  pass  a  single  law  binding  on  tb^  whole 
community.  It  might  pass  a  coneuUum  or  an  auctorUof^  which,  within 
certain  limits,  had  authority,  but  neither  was  equivalent  to  what  we 
should  call  an  Act  of  Parliament  And  in  what  state  was  the  people 
that  reliance  could  be  placed  on  it  to  maintain  the  constitution? 
The  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  intestine  disorders  which  had 
so  lon^  preyed  upon  the  commonwealth,  had  demoralised  the  masBfls, 
and  idso  the  aristocracy.  The  result  of  the  Social  War  had  added 
enormously  to  the  constituency  by  throwing  open  the  franchise  to  tiie 
Italian  towns;  and  the  increase  of  numbers,  by  diminishing  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  had  made  the  electors  more  aocessilMe  to 
corruption.  The  wealth  of  conquered  provinces  had  given  am- 
bitious and  successful  generals  and  governors  the  means  of  whole- 
sale corruption,  which  they  unsparingly  exercised.  It  was  in 
vain  that  law  fafter  law  was  passed,  each  more  stringent  against 
bribery.  ^  We  have  seen  that  even  Cato  thought  it  right^  to  secure 
the  election  of  Bibulus  by  bribciy,  because  in  no  other  way 
woidd  he  have  a  chance  of  making  head  against  Lucceius,  who  was 
patronised  by  CsBsar.  The  simplicity  and  virtue  of  old  times  had 
passed  away.  The  people  demanded  the  most  prctfiise  expenditure  on 
shows,  and  games,  and  festivals,  as  the  passport  to  their  fiftvour  and 
their  votes.  The  immorality  of  private  life  was  frightfully  <m  the 
increase.  There  was  hardly  a  puWc  man  in  Rome,  except  Catulus, 
and  Cicero,  and  Cato,  of  those  whose  names  still  float  on  the  stream 
of  time,  whose  youth  was  not  branded  with  the  deep  stain  of  profli- 
gacy: Catiline,  Clodius,    Curio,  Dolabella,  Antonius,  Pompey,  and 

CfBsar, 
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Cesar,  were  all  goiltj  of  vices  whicli  in  our  day  would  have  incapaci- 
taied  them  firom  playing  leading  parts  as  statesmen — or  at  all  events 
would,  by  the  mere  force  of  public  opinion,  have  deprived  them  of  all 
pdblic  influence.  Was  it  not  then  a  chimera  to  suppose  that  the 
r^mblic  of  other  days  could  be  preserved  ?  And  yet  this  was  the 
dream  to  which  Cicero  clung,  even  to  the  last.  Blinded  by  his 
attachment  to  ancient  forms — an  ardent  lover  of  temperate  liberty — 
oosiservative  in  all  his  views — he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
tiiat  the  old  constitution  was  worn  out,  and  that,  while  the  form 
remained,  the  spirit  and  the  life  were  gone.  Those  who  move  with 
the  tide  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  rate  at  which  the  tide  is  flowing, 
and  come  upon  the  rocks  before  they  are  aware.' — Vol.  i.  p.  174. 

Cicero  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  justification  of  the  mistrust 
with  which  he  regarded  Pompey.  WTien  Clodius,  stung  with 
hatred  and  revenge  at  the  part  which  Cicero  had  played  in  the 
afiair  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  sought  to  compass  his 
banishment  for  having  put  the  Catilinarian  conspirators  to  death 
without  a  trial,  a  word  from  Pompey  might  have  frustrated  what 
on  the  whole  must  be  termed  a  nefarious  attempt :  but  Pompey 
allowed  Cicero  to  remain  a  suppliant  at  his  feet  and  coldly 
declined  taking  any  action  on  the  subject,  on  the  pretext  that 
his  hands  were  tied  as  a  member  of  the  Triumvirate  and  that  he 
could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  Caesar.  This  was  the 
act  of  a  base,  bad  man.  But  nothing  was  too  base  or  too  bad  to 
serve  the  purposes  and  further  the  intrigues  of  this  scheming 
traitor  to  truth  and  honesty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Cicero,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  was  what  may  be  called  an 
ugly  customer.  However  much  he  may  undoubtedly  have  been 
betrayed  at  times  into  a  weak  and  even  culpable  assent  to  mea- 
sures which  in  his  heart  and  in  his  better  moments  he  must  have 
known  to  be  unworthy  of  his  ad^cacy — and  instances  of  this 
weakness  are  dealt  widi  by  Mr.  Forsyth  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
criticism  and  unqualified  rebuke — Cicero  was  at  bottom  sound, 
and  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  handed  over  body  and  soul 
to  any  cause  of  which  he  doubted  Ae  integrity  or  suspected  the 
aims.  He  was  too  good  for  his  age — ^he  was  not  enough  of  a  . 
thoroughgoing  partisan;  he  had  too  much  self-respect.  Nor 
was  this  all :  the  doubts  and  suspicions  he  thus  formed  at  the 
intrigues  which  he  saw  going  on  around  him  found  vent  in 
cutting  remarks  and  pungent  sayings,  which  were  sure  to  find 
their  way  to  ears  for  which  they  were  not  intended,  and  to  persons 
who  had  alijce  the  will  and  the  power  to  resent  the  offence  and  to 
punish  the  offender.  To  get  him  out  of  Rome  was  an  object 
which  must  be  compassed,  if  not  by  fair  means,  by  means  which 
were  little  short  of  foul.     Cicero  had  been  offered  missions  which 

would 
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would  have  removed  Iiim  quietly ;  his  refusal  to  accept  them  at 
the  hands  of  the  Triumvirate  left  him  without  anj  efficient  protect 
tion  when  hostile  measures  were  resorted  to  by  Clodius,  and  die 
following  law  was  proposed :  '  Be  it  enacted,  that  whoever  has 
put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  uncondemned  in  due  form  of  trial 
shall  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water '  (p.  197).  Csesar  and 
Pompey  would  not  lift  a  finger  in  his  behaJC  The  two  consuls 
Gabinius  and  Piso  were  unscrupulous  scoundrels,  whose  general 
sympathy  with  any  species  of  villainy  received  on  this  parti- 
cular  occasion  additional  stimulus  from  the  fact  of  Clodius 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  securing  for  them  specified  pro- 
vinces on  which  they  might  exercise  their  lust  and  rapine,  instead 
of  having  to  receive  them  by  lot  in  the  usual  course.  What  was 
Cicero  to  do  ?  LucuUus  urged  him  to  stay  at  Rome  and  fight 
it  out  with  Clodius  and  his  rabble  rout  of  followers ;  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  says  this  would  have  been  the  bold  and  manly  course. 
Manlier  still  perhaps  was  the  aversion  to  violence  and  bloodshed 
which  made  Cicero  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal.  Like  Louis 
Philippe  in  February,  1848,  he  preferred  resigning  himself  to  the 
fate  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  resist,  and  took  his  departure 
from  the  city,  '  accompanied  outside  the  walls  by  a  large  body  ot 
friends  in  tears.'  The  day  of  his  departure  Clodius  brought 
forward  a  bill  interdicting  Cicero  (who  was  now  mentioned  by 
name)  from  fire  and  water,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  armed  partisans 
who  thronged  the  forum  and  intimidated  the  voters,  the  bill 
passed  and  became  law.  Before  nightfall  Cicero's  house  on  the 
ralatine  Hill  was  in  flames.  His  Tusculan  and  Formian  villas 
were  likewise  plundered  and  laid  waste. 

How  Cicero  comported  himself  under  the  horrors  of  exile — 
with  what  supine  deiection,  with  what  excess  of  despair — ^is  known 
to  every  reader  of  Cicero's  letters,  and  is  not  concealed  from  any 
reader  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Life  of  their  author.  Of  course  it 
might  be  urged  in  his  defence  that  amid  ourselves,  when 
we  are  minished  and  brought  low  through  oppression — ^througb 
any  plague  or  trouble — the  consolations  of  religion  are,  in  tibe 
majority  of  cases,  as  powerless  to  assuage  and  to  sustain  as  the 
teaching  of  philosophy  was  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  and  that  we 
have  therefore  no  right  to  accuse  him  of  being  thus  overborne  by 
grief.  But  apart  from  all  religion  and  philosophy,  ^ere  is  a 
certain  loss  of  dignity  involved  in  such  incoherent  ravings  as 
those  which  abound  in  Cicero's  letters  at  this  period,  which  we 
can  scarcely  reconcile  with  the  substantial  wortn  of  die  man  as 
seen  on  other  occasions.  Mr.  Forsyth  treats  the  matter  with  his 
usual  candour,  and  justly  repudiates  the  twaddle  of  that  praise-at- 
any-price  biographer  Conyers  Middleton : — 

Cr\c^ci\^  Seldom 
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'  Sddom  has  nnafortiine  io  emahad  a  noble  spirit,  and  never  perhaps 
haa  the  "  bitter  bread  of  banishment "  seemed  more  bitter  to  any  one 
fliaa  to  him.  We  mnst  remember  that  the  love  of  couitry  was  a 
paadon  with  the  ancients  to  a  degree  which  it  is  now  difficult  to 
realiae:  and  exile  fixun  it,  even  for  a  time,  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable 
eriL  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  feeling  was  perhaps  that  of 
some  &vonrite  under  a  European  monarchy,  when  frowned  upon  by 
his  sovereign  he  was  hurled  from  place  and  power  and  banished  from 
the  Oourt  The  change  to  Cicero  was,  indeed,  tremendous.  Not  only 
was  he  an  exile  from  Bome,  the  scene  of  all  his  hopes,  his  glories, 
and  his  irinmphs,  but  he  was  under  the  ban  of  an  outlaw.  If  foimd 
within  a  certain  distance  from  the  Capitol,  he  must  die  ;  and  it  was 
death  to  any  one  to  give  him  food  or  shelter.  His  property  was 
destroyed,  his  funily  was  penniless,  and  the  people  whom  he  had  so 
faithfylly  served  were  the  authors  of  his  ndn.  idl  this  mav  be  urged 
in  his  behalf;  but,  still,  it  would  have  been  only  consistent  with 
Boman  fortitude  to  have  shown  that  he  possessed  something  of  the 
Bpn%  of  the  fedlen  archangel,  who  exclaimed — 

'^  What  matter  where  if  I  be  still  the  samef 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
Can  make  of  Heaven  a  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven." 

Wieland  was  so  impressed  with  this  painful  exhibition  of  Cicero's 
weakneaSy  that  he  says  that  good  service  would  have  been  done  to  his 
repntation  if  his  freedman  ^nro,  or  whoever  it  was  that  collected  and 
published  his  letters,  had  taken  the  whole  of  those  he  wrote  to  his 
wiib,  to  his  brother,  and  to  Atticus  during  his  exile,  and  thrown  them 
into  the  fire.  Hiddleton  mourns  over  the  weakness  of  his  idol,  but, 
determined  if  possible  to  excuse  him,  says,  that  "  to  have  been  as 
great  in  affliction  as  he  was  in  prosperity  would  have  been  a  per* 
feelion  not  given  to  man."  But  we  cannot  accept  this  view.  In 
proqierity  Cicero  was  &r  from  being  faultless,  althou^  in  moral  and 
social  qiMdities  he  shone  like  a  star  amidst  his  contemporaries.  But 
what  we  complain  of  is  not  that  he  was  not  equal  to  lumself  in  mis- 
lortone,  but  that  he  fell  so  fax  below  himself,  and  showed  a  pusilla- 
nimity which  it  is  humiliating  to  contemplate.  And  yet  it  is  better 
that  this  should  be  known,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  his  real 
character,  than  that  we  should  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  de- 
struction of  his  letters,  and  led  to  believe  that  he  was  something 
different  from  what  he  was.  For  if  they  had  been  destroyed,  and  we 
had  to  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  his  demeanour  during  his  banish- 
ment solely  upon  his  speeches  and  letters  after  his  return,  wo  should 
form  a  most  erroneous  estimate  of  the  facts.  There  he  speaks  bravely 
enough  of  himself  and  would  have  the  world  suppose  that  he  quitted 
Braoe,  not  because  he  was  afraid  for  himself,  but  solely  out  of  regard 
to  the  public  interest ;  and  that  he  bore  his  calamity  with  the  same 
courage  he  had  displayed  when  he  fiiced  the  com^iracy  of  Catiline.' — 
Yol.  i.  p.  207. 

Mr.  Forsyth  is  at  pains  to  show  that  one  of  the  richest  sources 
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of  comibrt  opened  to  Cicero  in  this  hour  of  trial,  consisted  in 
the  correspondence  of  his  wife  Terentia,  the  tenor,  howerer,  of 
whose  letters  can  only  be  divined  from  the  language  in  which 
Cicero  replies  to  diem ;  not  a  fragment  of  diem,  or  of  any  letter 
by  a  Greek  or  Roman  woman  before  the  Christian  era,  having 
been  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  by  copyists,  who  lived  in 
an  age  when  women  were  thought  to  have  no  substantive  valae. 

It  was  in  March  that  Cicero  turned  his  back  on  Rome ;  in  the 
January  of  the  following  year  (b.c.  57,  stat  50),  Lentulus  made 
a  motion  in  a  crowded  Senate  that  Cicero  should  be  recalled. 
Effi^t  was  not  given  to  the  motion,  because  it  was  felt  that  as  an 
Assembly  of  the  people  had  banished  Cicero,  by  an  Assembly  of 
the  people  must  he  be  recalled.  No  resolution  of  the  Senate 
could  dispense  with  this  formality.  After  about  three  weeks' 
delay  the  bill  was  brought  before  the  Assembly.  But  Clodius 
was  again  on  the  alert:  a  band  of  armed  gladiators  rushed  into 
the  forum,  a  riot  ensued,  and  the  bill  was  not  passed.  Mr.  Forsyth 
well  observes  that  this  circumstance  gives  a  good  illustration 
of  the  evils  of  the  constitution  of  Rome.  All  Italy  had  sent  up 
deputations  to  Rome,  to  entreat  that  Cicero*s  banishment  might 
have  an  end ;  the  Senate  took  the  initiative  in  giving  effect  to  the 
wishes  thus  unanimously  expressed ;  the  two  consuls  used  every 
effort ;  only  one  of  the  tribunes  kept  aloof;  Pompey  and  Ccesar  threw 
no  obstacles  in  the  way ;  an  overwhelming  number  of  the  nobility 
and  all  the  well-thinking  citizens  wished  for  Cicero's  return  ;  but 
all  these  wishes,  efforts,  entreaties,  were  foiled  and  paralysed  by 
the  audacity  of  one  bold  bad  man,  and  by  the  violence  of  those 
hireling  ruffians  who  obeyed  his  call.  This  uproar  took  place 
on  the  25th  January,  and  it  was  not  till  the  4th  of  the  following 
August  that  the  good  cause  triumphed.  On  that  same  day 
Cicero,  who  had  been  kept  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on  at 
Rome,  ventured  to  leave  Dyrrhachium  for  Brundusium,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  liveliest  sympathy.  To  this  sympathy  we 
desire  to  call  the  most  emphatic  attention.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Cicero  by  the  German  professor  in  his  study  at 
Konigsberg,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Drumann's  sentiments 
were  not  we  sentiments  which  filled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Italy  with  sorrow  when  Cicero  was  exiled,  and  which  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  exuberant  joy  when  his  footsteps  were  turned 
homeward.  Can  this  be  the  craven,  mean-spirited,  shuffling 
dissembler — this  the  base,  cold-hearted  knave — diis  the  con- 
temner of  everything  honest  and  of  good  report — can  this,  in 
short,  be  the  man  whom  Drumann  holds  up  to  our  execration, 
of  whom  we  read  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  pages  the  following  nar- 
rative ?— 

*Soon 
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*  Soon  afterwards  he  set  ont  on  his  retam  to  Home,  whicb  be 
reached  in  twentj-foor  days.  The  time  seems  long,  bat  he  travelled 
slowly,  detained  by  the  demonstrations  of  respect  and  honour  with 
which  ho  was  ererywhere  greeted.  His  journey  was  in  feet  one 
continued  ovation.  In  the  route  he  took  he  passed  through  Naples, 
Capua,  Sinuessa,  Mintumas,  Formise, — where  no  doubt  he  cast  a 
lingering  and  sorrowful  look  towards  his  dismantled  villa — Terracina, 
and  Aricia.  From  every  town  on  the  road  the  magistrates  came  out 
to  offer  their  congratulations.  The  inhabitants  crowded  round  the 
nun  in  whose  safety  they  had  shown  such  a  warm  interest.  The 
peasants  abandoned  their  rustic  labours  in  the  fields,  and  brought 
their  wives  and  fiAmilies  to  see  him  as  he  passed.  And  ^m  distont 
places  deputations  were  sent  to  meet  him,  so  that  the  roads  were 
crowded  by  the  throng.  It  was  the  gala  week  of  all  Italy,  and  his 
entry  into  every  town  and  village  on  his  route  was  the  signal  for  a 
festive  holiday.*  But  his  greatest  triumph  was  yet  to  come.  As  he 
approached  the  Capitol  by  the  Via  Appia  in  September,  the  Senate 
came  forth  in  a  body  beyond  the  walls  to  welcome  him.  A  gilded 
chariot  was  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  on  this  he  mounted  outside 
the  gate.  The  whole  population  of  Home  seemed  to  have  deserted  the 
eiiy,  and  choked  the  road  and  adjoining  fields.  Well  might  Cicero 
say  that  that  one  day  was  equivalent  to  immortality  (immoridlitaiis 
inMtar  fuit).  When  he  reached  the  Capuan  gate  he  saw  the  steps  of  the 
temples  of  Mars  and  the  Muses,  which  were  inside  the  walls,  filled  by 
a  dense  crowd  who  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts — and  as  he  slowly 
proceeded  through  the  Forum  along  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol, — 

"  You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, 
*  The  Gods  *  preserve  thee  I  welcome  *  Cicero  I ' " 

Vol.  i.  p.  219. 

The  return  of  Cicero  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  violence  of 
Clodius.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  a  man  of  that  description 
could  have  been  allowed  for  more  than  a  year  to  keep  Rome 
in  a  state  of  perfect  lawlessness  under  the  threat — and  something 
more  than  the  threat — of  murder  and  bloodshed.  The  conduct 
of  an  earnest,  honest  man,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  state, 
should  be  judged  of  with  the  greatest  caution  and  even  leniency. 
Such  a  one  can  have  had  no  locus  standi  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  have  had  but  few,  if  any,  whom  he  could 
consort  with  on  the  common  ground  of  common  aims  and  of 

*  Flatarcl)  declares  that  it  was  do  exaggeration,  and  less  than  the  truth,  when 
Cicero  declared  that  he  was  carried  back  to  Rome  on  the  shoulders  of  Italy. — 
Ctc.cS3. 

common 
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common  means  by  which  those  aims  were  to  be  attained.  It 
so  happens,  as  we  cannot  too  t>ften  remind  our  readers,  that  in 
the  case  of  Cicero  we  are  allowed  a  glimpse  into  the  doubts  and 
misgivings  which  at  times  overcame  his  moral  courage  and  over- 
clouded  his  path,  which  has  been  denied  to  us  as  respects  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  the  very  existence  of  these  doubts  and 
misgivings  bears  witness  to  the  anxiety  he  ever  felt  to  do  what 
was  right ;  and  if  he  did  not  come  out  of  them  on  all  occasions 
as  we  could  have  wished,  we  should  remember  that  to  us  it  is 
given  to  form  a  judgment  ex  eveniUy  and  that  when  seen  through 
the  long  vista  of  years  the  perplexities  which  then  clogged  and 
thwarted  Cicero  dwindle  into  an  insignificance  wholly  out  of 
proportion  with  their  real  magnitude  at  the  time. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  Consulate,  the  Elxile, 
and  the  Return  of  Cicero,  because  they  constitute  epochs  or 
'outstanding  points'  in  his  career.  It  will  not  be  expected, 
neither  will  our  limits  allow  us,  to  follow  Mr.  Forsyth's  very 
interesting  and  very  lucid  narrative  with  the  same  detail,  how- 
ever  tempting]  may  be  the  objects  which  present  themselves. 
In  this  book  there  are  many  bits  which  we  would  gladly  single 
out  for  praise,  many  vistas  opened  out  to  view  by  the  peculiarly 
suggestive  mind  of  its  author,  over  which  we  would  gladly 
linger. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  another  of  these  en-o)(aly  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  one  of  the  most  critical  of  all.  The 
*  choice  of  Hercules,'  as  fabled  of  old  time,  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  was  one  which  need  not  have  given  rise  to  mucli  hesita- 
tion— ^but  the  *  choice  of  Cicero'  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 
may  well  have  occasioned  great  tossings  to  and  fro  to  a  man  of 
his  temperament  and  character.  On  this  point  we  cannot,  we 
think,  do  better  than  give  our  readers  an  analysis  of  the  famous 
letter  to  Lentulus,  which  may  be  called  an  apology  for  his 
political  conduct.  Mr.  Forsyth  regrets  that  considerations  of 
space  have  prevented  him  from  printing  the  analysis  he  had 
himself  made.  We  on  our  part  can  only  regret  still  more  deeply 
that  he  has  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  an  inferior  hand  ;  but  we 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  letter  as  a  vindication  of 
Cicero's  character  by  Cicero  himself  in  a  matter  where  that 
character  has  been  most  rudely  assailed.  We  must  begin  by 
quoting  the  very  excellent  recapitulation  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
which  we  find  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  pages : — 

*  The  case  stood  thus.  He  had  always  opposed — ^not  so  much  actively 
as  in  spirit  and  opinion — ^the  union  of  parties  efiidoted  by  Offisar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  Triranvirate, 
He  saw  that  this  powerfal  coalition,  in  fact,  over-rode  the  oonstitutioii, 
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and  went  hx  to  eetablifih  a  Dictatorship  at  Borne  resting  upon  popular 
▼icdence,  ever  read^  to  side  with  the  strongest,  so  long  as  l^e  mob  was 
amused  by  spectacles,  and  kept  in  pay  by  corruption.  But  he  clung 
to  Pompey  even  then,  although  always  mistrusting  him.  He  really 
had  an  affection  for  him  as  a  man,  and  he  was  dazzled  by  his  brilliant 
reputation  as  a  suocessM  soldier.  And,  besides,  he  seems  to  have 
beEered  that  he  was  the  only  person  to  whom  the  State  could  look  to 
make  head  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  CsBsar,  and  that  he  would 
be  fdund  on  the  side  of  the  constitution  if  CoBsar  or  any  other  enemy 
openly  attacked  it  From  Cfesar  he  stood  aloof,  and  could  not  bo 
persuaded  to  accept  any  office  or  honour  at  his  hands.  He  peremp* 
torily  refused  to  be  one  of  his  commissioners  for  dividing  the  Gam* 
pania  lands,  and  he  declined,  though  with  hesitation,  the  offer  to  be 
<me  of  his  lieutenants — a  post  which  Quintus  afterwards  accepted. 
He  did  not  openly  oppose  Cieear's  bill  for  dividing  the  Campania 
lands,  and  indeed  took  credit  for  supporting  it  with  an  amendment, 
which  he  carried,  for  respecting  the  rights  of  private  individuals. 

'But  Cfesar  was  too  long-sighted  and  politic  a  man  to  break  with 
CScera  He  continued  to  flatter  him,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
showing  kindness  and  goodwill  to  his  friends.  In  the  unhappy  affidr 
of  his  exile,  Cicero  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  Pompey  than  of 
Caesar.  Ciesar  was  at  that  moment  at  the  h^  of  his  legions  outside 
the  walls  of  Bome,  and  could  not  by  law  enter  the  city.  Pompey, 
however,  voluntarily  retired  to  his  Alban  villa,  and  when  Cicero 
went  there  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet  to  implore  his  aid,  did  not 
even  ask  him  to  rise,  and  coldly  said  he  could  do  nothing  without 
CbBflar*s  approval  And  he  did  nothing.  Cicero  passed  twelve  miser- 
able mon&s  in  banishment,  and  when  at  last  he  was  restored,  he  had 
to  tiiank  Cesar  as  well  as  Pompey  for  the  influence  they  had  exerted 
in  his  £»vonr«  Casar,  indeed,  was  absent  in  Gaul,  but  he  had  an 
active  parfy  in  Bome ;  and  we  may  feel  certain  that  if  he  had  be^i 
averse  to  Cicero's  return,  there  would  have  been  enormous  difficulty 
in  effecting  it.  Clodius  also  had  now  declared  himself  the  open 
enemy  of  CflBsar  as  well  as  of  Pompey,  so  that  the  ill-feeling  engen- 
dered in  Cicero's  mind  by  the  conviction  that  his  most  inveterate  foe 
was  secretly  supported  by  Csssar  no  longer  existed.  When,  therefore, 
an  opportunity  occurred  for  testifying  his  goodwill  towards  CeBsar, 
without  compromising  his  own  principles,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of 
it.  This  opportunity  arose  on  the  question  of  prolonging  Ciesar's 
c<»nmand  in  Gaul,  and  he  made  that  admirable  speech,  in  which  he 
nobly  vindicated  to  himself  the  right  to  lay  aside  private  enmity  on 
account  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  Bepublic, 
whose  interests,  he  believed,  required  that  the  Proconsul's  career  of 
victory  in  Gaul  should  not  be  checked  before  he  had  completed  and 
consolidated  his  conquests.  Moreover,  he  clearly  saw  how  little  he 
could  in  future  rely  upon  Pompey  in  a  struggle,  and  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  led  him  no  longer  to  repel  the  advances  of  the 
powerful  general,  who  did  not  cease  to  court  him,  and  whose  name 
was  a  tower  of  s^ngth  at  Bome  from  his  popularity  with  the  masses 

and 
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and  his  faaae  m  a  soldier.  Nor  most  it  be  forgotten  ibat,  as  yet, 
there  was  nothing  in  Gnsar's  conduct  to  make  it  criminal  in  a  patriot 
to  join  hinu  Some  writers,  indeed,  like  De  Qoincey,  assert,  ihivt  e^eo, 
in  the  agony  of  civil  war,  hia  was  the  patriotic  side ;  but,  iritiioiit 
stopping  to  examine  that  question,  this  plea  cannot  possibly  a^?ail 
Cicero ;  for  he  was  unalterably  convinced  then  of  the  contrary,  ^ow, 
however,  the  fatore  lay  dark  before  him ;  and  not  the  most  sagaciona 
politician  at  Borne  coidd  have  divined  the  series  of  events — blundering 
weakness  on  the  one  side,  and  nnscrapulons  ambition  on  the  otlier — 
which  led  to  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar  and  the  overthrow  of  the  con* 
stitution.'— VoL  i.  p.  289. 

The  letter  in  question  is  addressed  in  the  year  B.c.  54  to 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulos  Spinther,  the  father,  at  tluit  time  passing 
the  third  year  of  his  Proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  and  who,  as  Consul, 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  Cicero's  return.  He  is 
writings  therefore,  it  will  be  observed,  to  one  who  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  his  antecedents,  and  who  was  specially  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  that  Csesar  and  Pompey  had  both 
done  and  left  undone  when  Cicero  was  under  sentence  of  banish- 
ment He  is  not,  therefore,  addressing  a  Roman  mob  who 
might  be  made  to  swallow  almost  anything :  he  is  not  speaking 
under  high  pressure  or  for  oratorical  effect ;  he  is  writing  with  all 
deliberation  to  one  by  whom  his  letter  would  with  all  delibera- 
tion be  read.  And  if  it  should  be  uiged  that  he  was  writing  to 
a  friend  who  would  judge  if  with  deliberation,  still  not  without 
partiality,  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that  we  learn  from  the  letter 
itself  that  Lentulus  was  both  friend  enough  and  impartial  enough 
to  have  conceived  misgivings  as  to  Cicero's  conduct,  and  to  have 
written  to  him  for  an  explanation  of  it  Cicero  begins  by 
assurances  of  affection  and  of  gratitude — feelings  which  no  man 
was  wont  to  entertain  with  greater  depth  and  sincerity.  He 
regrets  that  Lentulus's  absence  had  caused  such  a  long  separation 
between  them.  Together,  he  thinks  they  might  have  cut  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  senate  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
Republic,  about  which  he  tells  Lentulus  be  purposes  presently  to 
set  forth  the  sentiments  he  holds,  and  the  kind  of  position  he  is 
taking  up  (qui  sit  mens  sensus  et  status).  After  some  further 
expressions  of  kindly  feeling  and  of  sympathy  in  a  disappoint- 
ment his  friend  had  experienced,  Cicero  passes  on  to  the  real 
object  of  the  letter.  Lentulus  had  evidently  been  informed  that 
Cicero  was  more  or  less  hand  in  glove  with  Caesar,  Appius,  and 
Vatinius,  and  had  written  to  him  to  know  what  it  all  meant. 
Cicero  says  he  must  begin  further  back,  in  order  to  explain 
matters  in  due  sort  He  says  that  at  the  time  and  by  reason  of 
his  restoration  from  exile  he  felt  that  he  was  bound,  as  to  Lentulus 

in 
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in  particular,  who  Iiad  taken  the  initiative  in  that  restoration,  so 
to  the  Republic  generally,  by  whom  it  had  been  confirmed,  by  ties 
nearer  and  dearer  than  those  which  had  heretofore  linked  him  to 
pablic  life.     To  the  common  bonds  of  citizenship  was  thence- 
foith  added  a  sense  of  personal  obligation.     That  this  was  his 
feeling  on  the  matter  was  as  well  known  to  the  Senate,  who  had 
lieaid  his  speech  '  Post  reditnm,'  as  to  Lentulus  personally,  who 
had  often  heard  him  talk  it  over.     But  even  at  that  early  stage, 
when  his  feelings  of  gratitude  were  thus  kindled,  there  had  not 
been  wanting  sources  of  mortification.     Smouldering  hate  on  the 
one  hand,  and  zeal  that  shunned  the  light  of  day  on  the  other 
band,  had  conspired  to  yield  him  in  very  scanty  measure  that  resti- 
tution of  his  lights  which  in  the  general  wreck  of  his  fortunes  he 
bad  been  justified  in  expecting.     Still,  when  he  saw  this — and 
be  must  have  been  blind  not  to  see  it — the  memory  of  services 
rendered  outweighed  that  of  services  withheld.      Accordingly 
not  all  the  sense  of  the  obligations  he  might  be  under  to  Pompey, 
obligations  which  Lentulus  himself  had  insisted  on  to  Pompey's 
credit,  had  induced  him  to  swerve  from  his  original  sentiments 
about  the  Republic.    He  had  told  Pompey  to  his  face,  when  twitted 
byVatinius  for  leaning  towards  Caesar  as  a  man  whose  star  was  in 
the  ascendant,  that  he  preferred  the  fate  of  Bibulus,  unhappy  as 
it  might  be  thought,  to  the  triumphs  and  victories  of  any  other 
man.     And  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  hold  his  own.     Was  it  possible  for  any 
man  to  show  a  more  sturdy  resistance  to  the  Triumvirate  than  he 
had  done  in  the  matter  of  the  lands  in  Campania  (i.  e.  the  agra- 
rian law)  ?     Was  this  the  conduct  of  a  man  cowed  by  recent  exile, 
or  ready  to  abandon  all  he  had  once  fought  for  ?     The  sentiments 
he  had  uttered  on  that  occasion  had  caused  a  commotion  not  only 
in  quarters  where  he  might  have  expected  it  (i.  e.  the  Trium- 
virate), but  also  where  he  should  least  have  looked  for  it  (t.  e,  with 
the  Senatorial  party).     Caesar  and  Pompey  in  particular  had  been 
very  much  put  out  by  the  course  he  had  taken.     Pompey  had 
seen  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  and  had  reminded  him  of  the 
pledges  he  had  made  on  Cicero's  behalf  at  the  time  when  efforts 
were  on  foot  to  compass  his  return  from  exile.     To  these  pledges 
Pompey  told  Quintus  he  was  determined  to  hold  him  bound. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  them  had  been  that  Cicero  should 
be  ioduced  to  refrain  from  thwarting  Caesar's  measures.     He  also 
had  reminded  Quintus  that  in  everything  he  had  himself  done  for 
Cicero  he  had  received  full  sanction  from  Caesai'.     On  hearing 
all  this  from  Quintus,  Cicero  tells  Lentulus  that  he  began  to  ask 
himself — and  we  confess  we  think  the  question  was  a  very  proper 
one  to  put — whether  something  was  not  due  to  gratitude  and  to 

his 
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Us  brother's  honour,  whether  the  course  he  had  marked  oat  for      ^' 
himself  as  a  good  dtuen  did  not  ran  ooonter  to  that  of  an  honest 
majL     Besides,  he  found  that  the  men  on  whose  co-opcaratioii  he 
might  fairly  haye  reckoned  in  his  opposition  to  the  TriumT-iimtie 
were  actually   showering  their  caresses  en  his  avowed  enemy 
Clodius.   These  circumstances  induced  him  carefully  to  review  his 
position,  and  the  resnltof  his  reflections  he  proceeds  to  lay  before 
nis  friend.     If  the  Republic  were  in  the  hands  d(  men  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honour  or  of  shame^  no  consideration  of  interest,  no  dread 
of  consequences,  no  sentiment  of  gratitude,  would  induce  him  for 
cme  moment  to  espouse  their  cause.     But  what  were  the  facts  of 
the  case?     The  foremost  man  in  the  Republic  was  Pompej,  a 
man  who  had  won  his  present  position  by  deserts  of  the  highest 
order,  a  man  whom  he  (Cicero)  from  his  yondi  upwards    had 
hung  to,  and  whose  interests  he  had  more  especially  promoted 
during  his  Pnetorship  and  Consulate,  a  man,  too,  who  both  by 
his  vote  and  by  measures  concerted  with  Lentulus,  had  helped 
him  out  of  his  troubles,  and  whose  only  enemy  in  the  State  was 
the  man  by  whom  those  troubles  had  been  caused.     Was  he  to 
be  scared  by  the  charge  of  inconstancy  from  allowing  under  these 
circumstances  some  of   his  sentiments  to   become    somewhat 
modified,  and  from  shaping  his  course  to  the  wishes  of  such  a 
man?     The  same  arguments,  he  reminds  Lentnlus,  would  apply 
to  any  adhesion  he  might  give  to  Caesar,  who  had  made  common 
cause  with  Pompey.     Here,  too,  his  brother's  old  friendship  with 
Caesar  could  not  but  weigh  with  him  in  no  small  degree ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  highminded  and   generous  bearing   of  the 
man  which  he  had  witnessed  himsel£     The  State^  too,  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  provoking  a  collision  with  the  Triumvirate, 
regard  being  had  especially  to  Caesar's  glorious  achievements. 
But,  after  all,  the  paramount  consideration  with  him  was  the 
pledge  which  Pompey  had  given  about  him  to  Caesar,  and  which 
Ids  brother  had  given  to  Pompey.     Cicero  then  recurs  to  what 
had  taken  place  under  the  consulship  of  Lentulus,  and  to  the 
union  which  then  prevailed  between  all  well-thinking  men,  a 
union  to  which  Pompey  and  Caesar  lent  their  aid,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  strong  enough  therefore  to  crush  the  violent 
designs  of  any  scoundrel  who  might  violate  the  laws.     He  then 
calls  the  attention  of  Lentulus  to  what  actually  followed— Attende 
quaero  quae  sint  consecuta.     The  very  men  who  had  voted  for  his 
return  screened  from  punishment  the  monster  who  violated  the 
mysteries  of  Bona  Dea,  just  as  he  had  violated  his  own  sisters, 
and  allowed  him  to  inscribe  his  own  detested  name  on  a  monu- 
ment which  recorded  Cicero's  services.  .  Cicero  infers  that  the 
support  implied  in  recalling  him  from  exile  was  but  a  half- 
hearted 
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liearted  sopport:  in  thus  shieldiog  his  avowed  and  inveterate 
enemy  they  had  left  their  work  half-finished.  They  were  like 
dcKrioiSi  who  just  keep  a  man  out  of  his  grave^  but  who  take  no 
steps  to  restore  him  to  rude  health.  But  more  has  yet  to  be  said 
before  Lentulus  can  fully  understand  the  state  of  the  case.  He 
aasores  him  that  the  attitude  and  feelings  of  the  conservative 
psTtjr  are  no  longer  the  same  as  when  he  left  Rome.  Those  who 
were  then  called  the  Optimates  did  not  disguise  the  change  of 
sentiment  they  had  undergone;  their  votes  and  their  verdicts 

SN>ke  for  themselves ;  there  could  be  no  deception  in  the  case, 
icero  could  only  rejoice  that,  in  the  altered  policy  which  this 
change  of  feeling  among  his  party  compelled  him  to  follow,  duty 
and  interest  coincided.  The  remainder  of  this  letter  has  been  so 
ably  analyzed  and  in  part  translated  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  that  we 
gladly  quote  his  own  words : — 

*  Alluding  to  his  appearing  as  a  witness  for  Yatimtis,  he  said  that, 
as  some  of  the  most  mstingaished  men  at  Borne  had  ohosen  to  pa* 
tronixe  and  caress  his  own  enemy — ^if  they  had  their  dodius,  he  had  a 
11^  to  have  his  Yatinius.  And  he  quoted  some  lines  from  the 
Ikiiitich  of  Terence,  where  the  Parasite  advises  the  Captaiu  to  play  off 
pMnphila  against  Fhoedria,  which  may  he  thus  rendered : — 

'  *'  If  she  names  Phcedria,  do  you  forthwith 
Begin  to  q>eak  of  Pamphila ;  and  if  she  says, 
'  Let  us  invite  &ir  Phoedria  to  supper/ 
Do  you  rejoin, '  Let  us  have  Pamphila 
To  sxDg  to  us.'    If  she  breaks  out 
In  praise  of  Phcedria's  beauty,  you  extol 
The  feuse  of  Pamphila.    In  short,  my  friend, 
Take  care  to  pay  her  back  in  her  own  ooin, 
And  I  will  warrant  that  you  tease  and  fret  her." 

^  Aye ! "  said  Cicero,  *^  and  gods  and  men  approve  my  policy." 
'  As  to  Crassos,  although  he  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  his 
oondaet,  he  was  not  going  to  gratify  the  malignity  of  others  by  con- 
tinuing his  enmity  with  hun,  as  though  they  could  never  be  friends ; 
and  both  Pompey  and  CsBsar  had  urgently  entreated  him  to  make  up 
tiie  quanel.  He  sums  up,  as  it  were,  ike  main  points  of  his  defence 
in  the  following  words : — 

***Pray  be  assured  that  if  I  had  been  at  liberfy,  and  things  had  re- 
mained as  they  were,  I  would  have  pursued  the  same  course.  For  I 
shoold  not  have  thought  it  right  to  contend  against  such  powerful  in- 
fluence, ])ot  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of 
ihe  most  distinguished  men  in  the  state.  Nor  do  I  think  I  ought  to 
adhere  obstinately  to  jone  opinion  when  things  are  altered  and  the 
wishes  of  good  men  are  changed,  but  we  must  go  with  the  times.  For 
an  inilerible  adherence  to  one  opinion  has  never  been  approved  of  by 
leading  politicians;  but,  as  in  navigation  it  is  a  proof  of  skiU  to  trim 

according 
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aocoxding  to  the  weather,  even  if  you  ctanot  make  the  port  (dthoagh 
when  you  can  make  it  by  shifting  tiie  sails  it  is  folly  to  hold  on  your 
course  with  danger  rather  than  by  changing  it  to  arriye  at  the  point 
you  wish),  so — although  all  of  ns  who  are  engaged  in  the  goTemmeDt 
of  the  state  ought  to  aim,  as  1  have  often  said,  at  dignified  repose — 
we  ought  always  to  aim  at  the  same  object,  but  not  always  say  the 
same  thing.  Therefore,  as  I  haye  just  observed,  if  I  had  been  as  fit)c  as 
air,  I  would  not  have  acted  otherwise  as  a  politician  than  I  have  done. 
But  when  V>  take  this  course  I  am  both  induced  by  the  kindnesses  of 
some  and  forced  by  the  injuries  of  others,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  both 
thinking  and  saying,  on  public  questions,  what  I  conceive  to  be  most 
for  my  interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  state." ' — ^y<^  i. 
p.  2U1. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  If  we  bad  *  Hansard  *  before 
us  we  should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  singling  out  passages 
almost  identical  in  tenor  with  that  which  Mr.  Forsyth  has  here 
translated— passages  which  have  been  listened  to  within  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  without  a  particle  of  dissent,  and  which 
have  circulated  through  the  country  without  a  syllable  of  repro- 
bation. English  statesmen  there  have  been  within  the  memory 
of  those  now  living,  and  still  are — statesmen  second  to  none  in  the 
past  history  of  their  country,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  have'tbeir 
equals  in  the  immediate  future — who  have  rested  their  defence  of  a 
change  of  policy  far  more  complete,  and  under  circumstances  far 
less  perplexing,  than  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  upon  arguments  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  which  Cicero  here  employs,  and  who 
have  met  with  an  approval  which  to  Cicero  has  been  denied. 
And  not  merely  on  the  score  of  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth might  Cicero,  ignorant  of  what  was  to  come  to  pass, 
seem  to  himself  to  be  justified  in  shaping  his  course  by  that  of 
the  Triumvirate,  which  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  only  machinery  by  which  the  commonwealth 
could  be  held  together :  we  further  contend  that  not  less  valid 
are  the  arguments  to  which  he  himself  attached  the  greatest 
weight — gravissim^  autem  me  in  banc  mentem  impulit — vix. 
the  pledges  given  on  his  behalf  to  Pompey  by  his  brother 
Quintus.  We  see  nothing  whatever  in  the  formal  defence  of  his 
conduct  set  forth  in  this  letter  at  which  any  candid  mind  has  a 
right  to  cavil.  In  judging  of  Cicero's  conduct  as  in  judging  the 
conduct  of  our  neighbours  generally,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
advantages  we  enjoy  over  him  from  our  knowledge  of  the  subse- 

auent  events,  and  of  the  fall  of  the  Republic  which  he  fondly 
lought  to  preserve.  But  it  will  be  said  that  Cicero  is  not  in 
unison  with  himself,  that  the  leaning  towards  Gesar  which  is 
here  shown  was  succeeded  by  the  most  violent  antagonism — this  is 

perfectly 
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per£ectly  true.  The  discord  between  Qcero  writing  to  Lentulus 
and  the  Cicero  of  a  few  years  later  is,  we  admit,  glaring ;  but 
above  this  discord  is  to  be  heard  a  higher,  truer  harmony — that  of 
an  honest,  conscientious  man  striving  to  think  and  to  do  always 
such  things  as  be  right.  No  doubt,  when  Cssar's  policy  took  a 
more  definite  aim,  when  his  designs  were  no  longer  masked  under 
a  j»etended  alliance  with  Pompey,  Cicero  fancied  that  on  Pom* 
pey's  side  lay  the  safety  of  that  Republic  he  so  dearly  cherished, 
lay  the  preservation  of  those  institutions  he  had  so  courageously 
defended,  lay  all  hope  of  freedom  for  Rome,  for  Italy,  for  the 
world.  As  we  now  are  enabled  to  read  the  history  of  those 
times,  we  can  understand  that  Cicero  was  quite  wrong,  and  that 
Caesar  was  essentially  the  man  of  the  time.  We  can  understand 
that  within  the  city  of  Rome  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the 
power  of  Rome  to  flourish,  starved  in  such  narrow  bounds :  we 
can  see  the  necessity  of  furthering  the  formation  of  a  middle 
class,  of  replacing  slave-labour  by  free-labour,  and  of  all  those 
measures  which  the  genius  of  Caesar  is  believed  to  have  planned. 
But  the  question  is.  What  should  we  have  done  in  Cicero's 
place  ?  and  this  is  a  question  to  which  those  who  are  so  forward 
m  declaiming  against  him  have  never  betrayed  the  slightest 
disposition  to  give  a  reply.  Cicero  was  doubtless  mistaken ;  he 
was  the  dupe  of  Pompey,  and  he  was  unable  to  see  and  to  foresee 
the  aims  of  Caesar ;  but  again  we  ask,  if  we  had  lived  in  those 
strangely  troublous  times  where  should  we  have  been  found? 
Mr.  De  Quincey,  we  may  presume,  would  have  amused  himself 
with  laughing:  at  the  frolics  of  that  playful  creature  Clodius; 
and  as  for  Messrs.  Drumann  and  Mommsen,  we  quite  believe  that 
they  would  have  shown  nothing  of  the  doubts  and  misgivings 
which  distracted  Cicero's  breast :  a  tyranny  tempered  by  tobacco 
would  have  been  the  highest  aspiration  of  a  German  professor. 
If  Cicero  had  not  known  these  doubts  and  misgivings,  if  he  had 
made  himself  a  thoroughgoing  partisan  either  of  Caesar  or  of 
Pompey,  he  would  have  been  alike  free  from  obloquy  and 
unknown  to  fame.  But  he  chose  the  better  part;  he  aared  to 
be  greatly  good,  and  so  has  come  in  for  that  measure  of 
calumny  and  of  misrepresentation  which  is  the  lot  of  those  who 
so  elect     As  Mr.  Forsyth  well  remarks  : — 

*  If  Cioero  had  consulted  only  his  own  ease  and  safety,  be  would 
not  have  hesitated  a  moment  between  the  camp  of  CaBsar  and  the  camp 
of  Pon^j.  He  foresaw  that  victory  would  be  chained  to  the  eagles 
of  the  one,  and  forsake  the  standard  of  the  other ;  but  he  deliberately 
chose  the  losing  side,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  side  of  his 
countiy.  We  may  think  that  he  struggled  for  an  object  which  was 
not  worth  preserving,  but  we  cannot  impugn  his  patriotism  or  the 
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maitj  of  hii  motiTM,    If  be  had  been  a  less  ooiisoientioiiS|  he  would 
have  been  a  bolder  or  at  all  eyents  a  more  oonsisientinaiu' 

There  is  so  much  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  second  volume  to  arrest 
our  attention  and  excite  our  interest  that  we  are  loth  to  pass  it 
hj.  For  a  different  purpose  we  had  ourselves  some  years  ago 
gone  carefully  over  ue  ground  he  has  here  traversed,  and  are 
dierefore  not  wholly  without  the  means  of  judging  of  the  arduous 
labour,  the  careful  research,  the  minute  sifting  of  authorities 
which  Mr,  Forsyth  must  have  gone  through  before  he  was  able 
to  turn  out,  as  it  were,  the  very  lucid  and  gmphic  narrative 
unfolded  in  these  pages.  If  it  be  an  art  to  conceal  art,  as  the 
Latin  adage  has  it,  in  nothing  is  the  superiority  of  Englishmen 
in  general,  and  of  Mr.  Forsyth  in  particular,  over  a  German 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  handling  of  any  subject  connected 
with  classical  antiquity.  In  the  hands  of  a  German  a  book 
on  the  subjects  handled  in  Mr,  Forsyth's  *  Hortensius,'  for 
example,  would  have  bristled  with  notes  and  excursuses  and 
a  whole  apparatus  of  pedantic  lore,  most  useful  indeed  for  the 
scholar  in  that  closet  where  scholars  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  supposed  to  dwell,  but  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
layman  and  inaccessible  to  the  public  at  large.  Whereas 
Mr.  Forsyth,  with  learning  not  inferior  to  that  of  Germany, 
gives  us  a  book  which  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  the  simple, 
and  not  beneath  the  science  of  the  wise.  So,  again,  if  we 
compare  such  writers  as  Mommsen  and  Merivale — how  cramped, 
how  rugged,  how  uncombed  and  uncouth,  to  readess  of  the  Ger- 
man work,  are  those  long-winded  sentences  which  seem  as  if 
they  were  never  to  come  to  an  end,  and  as  if  they  never  ought 
to  nave  had  a  beginning;  how  ungenial  the  tone  of  feeling, 
how  hazy  the  atmosphere  of  thought!  Mr.  Merivale's  nar- 
rative, on  the  other  hand — a  work  which  does  honour  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  present  day — would  attract  by  the  charms  of 
its  style  readers  who  a  priori  would  take  no  particular  interest 
in  the  period  of  which  his  history  treats.  And  if  we  pass  on 
from  these  works  to  the  ^  Life  of  Cicero,'  now  before  us,  any  one 
who  has  looked  into  Briickner's  *  Ciceros  Leben '  will  scarcely 
fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  German  author's  prindpid 
object  must  have  been  to  make  his  book  a  foil  to  every  other 
book  ever  published,  and  to  prevent  any  of  his  readers  from  ever 
again  complaining  that  a  book  was  dull,  so  entirely  has  he  ex- 
hausted and  monopolised  everything  that  could  make  a  dull  book. 
Mr.  Forsyth  produces,  in  the  brief  leisure  afforded  by  a  busy  pro- 
fessional career,  whatlwe  venture  to  say  will  become  one  of  the 
classics  of  English  biographical  literature,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed 
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oomed  by  readers  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  of  all  professions 
and  of  no  profession  at  all. 

If  to  any  part  of  his  work  these  remarks  can  apply,  so  espe- 
cially have  they  been  suggested  by  those  vigorous  chapters  on 
the  civil  war  and  on  the  closing  years  of  Cicero*s  life,  which 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume.  The  interview  with 
Pompey,  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  the  consternation  at  Rome, 
the   mental   coofiict  of  Cicero,    his  meeting  with   Caesar,   his 

3uarrel  with  his  own  brother,  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  the 
eath  of  his  daughter,  the  fightings  without,  the  fears  within, 
the  assassination  of  Caesar,  the  thunders  of  the  Philippics,  the 
atrocities  of  proscription,  the  tragedy  of  Cicero's  murder;  all 
these  present  a  picture  which  no  other  period  of  history  can 
match,  and  to  which  full  justice  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Forsyth. 
It  is  true  that  the  biographer  is  careful  not  to  allow  himself  to 
be  effaced  by  the  historian,  but  the  part  which  Cicero  played  in 
the  scenes  which  closed  at  once  the  Republic  and  his  own  life, 
is  so  important  that  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  it 
without  virtually  writing  the  history  of  his  times.  At  any  rate, 
the  reader  will  find  nothing  omitted  which  is  necessary  to  render 
the  narrative  intelligible  as  a  consistent  and  connected  whole. 
There  is  a  ring  of  true  heroism  in  Cicero's  conduct  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  of  which  the  echo  in  the  corridors  of  time  is 
not  yet  dead,  and  which  ought  to  drown  for  ever  the  petty  snarls 
with  which  his  memory  has  been  assailed.  When  awed  by 
the  genius  of  Caesar,  which  he  could  not  appreciate,  and  seduced 
by  the  plausibilities  of  Pompey,  which  he  could  not  unmask,  his 
course  was  one  of  sore  perplexity,  and  not  uncharacterised  by 
pardonable  vacillation.  But  the  intrigues  of  Antony  over 
Caesar's  grove  aroused  in  Cicero's  breast  an  honest  indignation 
which  no  considerations  of  personal  safety  could  appease,  and  an 
energy  of  action  which  only  assassination  could  arrest.  Though 
years  had  waxed,  his  courage  had  not  waned.  The  orator  who 
attacked  Antony  was  the  same  man  at  heart  as  the  consul  who  had 
crushed  Catiline.  The  Philippics  were  as  the  song  of  the  swan ; 
but  the  words  he  then  uttered,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  well  says — 

*  did  more  than  armies  for  the  liberty  of  Bome.  .  .  .  Amidst  declared 
enemies  and  lukewarm  friends,  he  stood  almost  alone  in  his  determined 

hostility  to  eveiy  proposal  for  a  dishonourable  peace In  the 

midst  of  a  faint-hearted  Senate  and  fickle  populace  he  had  held  aloft 
with  his  single  arm  the  standard  of  freedom,  sent  out  armies  to  combat 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  by  his  example  cheered,  encouraged, 
and  animated  all.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  treason  had  eaten  into 
the  heart-core  of  the.Oommonwealth,  and  that  men  were  now  willing 
to  be  daves.' 

Mr.  Forsyth,  as  he  relates  the  manner  in  which  Cicero's  trunk- 
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less  head  was  nailed  to  the  Rostra  which  his  eloqueace  had 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  might  fitly  have  added  these  nobie 
lines  of  a  poet,  a  contemporary  of  Ovid,  who  as  a  child  might 
possibly  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  he  so  finely  describes,  and 
who,  if  we  may  judge  irom  the  following  fragment,  scarcely 
deserved  the  damning  with  faint  praise  which  he  meets  with  at 
the  hands  of  Quintilian : — 

*  Oiaqne  magnsnimilin  i^»raniia  pttnd  viionmi 
In  roBtrifl  jacuere  snis  :  sed  enim  abstalit  onmes 
Tanqnam  sola  foiet,  rapti  Cioeronis  imago. 
Tunc  zedemit  aaiinis  ingentia  consniis  acta, 
Jniatoque  numos,  deprenaaque  foodera  noxsB, 
Fatriciumque  nefas  extinctom  et  poena  Cethegi, 
Dejectusqne  redit  votis  Catilina  nefandis. 
Quid  favor  ant  coetos,  pleni  quid  honoribus  anni 
Profaenmt,  sacris  et  vita  quid  artibus  acta  ? 
Abstulit  una  dies  SBvi  decns,  ictaque  luetn 
Conticuit  Lati»  tristis  facundia  Imguie. 
XJnica  sollicitis  quondam  tutela  salusque, 
Egregium  semper  patrifB  caput,  ille  senatus 
Vindez,  ille  fori,  legum,  jurisque  tog»que 
Fnblica  vox  ssBvis  SBtemum  obmutuit  armis, 
Informes  vultus,  sparsamque  cruore  nefando 
Ganitiem,  sacrasque  numus,  operumque  ministros 
Tantorum,  pedibus  civis  projecta  superbis 
Proculcavit  ovans,  nee  lubrica  fftta  deosquo 
Bespexit :  nullo  luet  hoc  Antonius  eevo. 
Hsec  neo  in  Emathio  mitis  victoria  Perse, 
Nee  te,  dire  Syphax,  nee  fecit  in  hoste  Philippe ; 
Ihque  triumphato  ludibria  cuncta  Jugurtha 
Abfuerunt,  nostneque  cadena  ferns  Hannibal  irre 
Membra  tamen  Btygias  tulit  inviolata  sub  umbras.' 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  we  shall  conclude  with  a 
few  words  on  Cicero's  character  as  a  man  and  on  his  value  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy. 

Reader !  what  would  you  not  give  to  have  seen  Cicero  ?  We 
confess  we  should  give  a  great  deal — the  more  because  no 
genuine  statue,  bust,  or  coin  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the 
likeness  of  the  Roman  orator.  In  none  of  them  do  you  see  that 
playful  twitch  of  irony  for  which  his  mouth,  all  ancient  writers 
agree,  was  so  remarkable — a  twitch  which  we  can  easily  recall 
when  we  read  some  of  his  Dialogues,  and  observe  the  humorous, 
good  easy  way  in  which  he  scans  an  opponent  floundering  in  the 
quicksand  of  an  unstable  argument,  or  an  untenable  tenet 
Visconti,  indeed,  and  others,  have  heaped  together  a  number  of 
supposed  portraits,  but  they  will  none  of  them  bear  the  test  of 

criticism. 
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criticism.*  Cicero  had  a  long  neck  and  a  skinny  face,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  takes  a  vast  deal  more  than  a  long  neck  and  a  skinny  face 
to  give  one  any  adequate  idea  of  the  man.  Where  in  any  extant 
likeness  do  you  find  that  noble  expression  and  dignified  cast  of 
thought  which  even  his  enemies  could  read  in  his  countenance — 
where  that  play  of  feature  which  indicated  in  a  moment  the 
nature  of  the  passion  or  the  feeling  which  at  the  time  had  sway 
in  his  breast?  The  attitude  he  was  in  when  he  met  his  death — 
i.  e.  leaning  his  head  upon  his  left  hand — was  one  that  was 
familiar  to  him,  we  are  told,  throughout  his  life.  We  value 
that  seemingly  trifling,  but  well-authenticated,  circumstance  far 
more  than  a  whole  museum  full  of  spurious  likenesses.  Every 
man  has  some  little  trick,  as  it  is  called,  which  gives  us  a 
wonderful  insight  into  the  character  of  the  individual.  We 
remember  reading  in  some  old  French  poem — we  believe  it  was 
the  *  Romaunt  de  la  Rose ' — a  description  of  an  allegorical  figure 
of  Decision,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  head  was  always 
straight,  and  never  drooped  in  meditative  reverie.  But  Cicero 
leant  his  head  upon  his  left  hand  :  was  not  indecision  his  greatest 
bane  ?  his  enemies  call  it  his  greatest  blot :  is  it  not  that  inde- 
cision which  justifies  Shakespeare  in  saying  of  him,  that  *  he 
will  never  follow  anything  that  other  men  b^in '  ?    * 

^  Tbe  bast  which  is  believed  to  be  the  least  open  to  suspicion,  is  one  of 
colooal  sixe,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Uie  Mattei  family,  and  which  afterwards^ 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Dake  of  Wellington.  In  thb  bust  the  nose, 
the  upper  and  under  lip,  and  the  chin  are  restored.  The  reader  will  judge  what 
'vahie  ooght  to  be  attached  to  a  likeness  in  which  such  important  and  character- 
istic features  are  avowedl;^  apocnrphal.  The  next  best  likeness  is  that  at  Munich 
(No.  224  in  Kleose's  admirable  Catalogue).  So  at  least  say  the  Viscontis  and 
other  learned  men.  But  we  doubt  if  such  assertions  be  worth  more  than  the 
value  which  old  Dr.  Butler  used  to  assign  to  conjectural  mdings,  vis. '  a  farthing  - 
a  cart-load/  With  regard  to  the  coiu,  which  is  figured  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  work, 
Borghesi  and  Labus  (an  editor  of  Visconti)  think  that  it  is  intended  for  Cicero's 
son,  who  was  Proconsul  in  Asia.  The  whole  question,  however,  of  Greek  and 
Human  Iconography  is  one  of  the  most  shadowy  character,  and  has  giren  rise  to 
more  fimciful  and  arbitrary  assertions  than  any  other  department  of  clawical 
antiquity.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  photography,  and  if  they  had  known 
it  their  taste  for  the  higher  efibrts  of  art  properly  so  called  was  too  pure,  and 
tbeir  lenae  of  indtTiduality  too  much  crushed  out  beneath  the  absorbing  influences 
of  chixenship,  to  admit  of  their  flooding  posterity  with  albums  ofearte$  <fe  vitite, 
Mr.  Sanud  terch,  the  distinguished  Keeper  of  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum, 
rommien  that  *by  ftffthe  best  likeness  published '  of  Cicero,  is  a  gem  in  Mariette, 
profile  to  the  right,  called '  Teste  d'un  Remain  du  Steele  d'Auguste,  am^thyste,' 
and  which  exhibits  the  same  features,  trait  for  trait,  as  those  on  the  Asiatic  coin 
(Numism.  Chron.,  ii.  p.  107  seo.).  This,  as  fhr  as  any  eyidence  goes,  is  the  best 
we  bacre  seen  m  reply  to  Borghesi  and  Labus.  For  though  a  coin  may  have  been 
struck  of  Cicero's  son  as  Proconsul,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  haipe  bees 
figured  on  a  gem,  unless  the  gem-cutter  was  himself  led  into  error.  And  thus 
we  find  oarseives  once  more  floundering  in  the  quicksands  of  mere  guesswork. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  bust  at  Munich,  which  we  have  ourselres  seen,  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  head  on  the  coin. 

Ag;ain : 
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« 

Again :  Cicero  had  a  swelling  in  the  leg  ;  and  we  read  that, 
in  order  to  conceal  it,  he  wore  his  toga  unusually  lon^.  To 
conceal  it  I  Was  Cicero  vain,  then?  Alas!  his  vanity  was 
proverbial.  Those  few  extra  inches  of  toga  serve  to  gauge  his 
character  under  this  particular  aspect ;  he  was  always  either 
lengthening  his  toga  to  hide  a  defect,  or  shortening  it  to  show  a 
beauty.  It  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  pick  out  one  or  two 
more  of  these  seemingly  unimportant  peculiarities,  and  show 
that  they  are  undesigned,  unconscious  manifestations  of  great  and 
glaring  defects.  But  we  forbear ;  we  give  in  at  once  ;  we  admit 
ail  Cicero's  faults — we  admit  that  a  man  who  had  a  good  deal 
of  vinegar  in  his  ink  might  easily  fill  pages  upon  pages  of 
foolscap  with  the  most  irrefragable  arguments  that  Cicero  was 
tarnished  with  blemishes  of  no  cMxiinary  character.  And  yet  we 
feel  that  we  should  wind  up  our  catalogue  with  those  words  of 
Erasmus,  which  we  read  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Tus- 
cnlan  Disputations — words,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  which 
have  treble  the  weight  as  coming  from  the  author  of  the  ^  Cice- 
lonianus' — a  treatise  which  was  one  of  the  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery  brought  into  the  field  by  Erasmus,  in  the  celebrated 
war  of  the  Ciceronians,  which  plays  so  curious  a  part  in  the 
literary  feuds  of  the  sixteenth  century : — 

^  I  never  take  up  Cicero's  works  without  being  struck  with  the 
idea  that  somethmg  more  than  human  must  have  filled  a  soul 
from  whence  productions  so  noble  came  forth;  Where  is  that 
soul  now  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which  no  man  can  pronounce  a 
decisive  opinion.  But  I  should  be  inclined  to  side  with  those 
who  are  persuaded  that  it  is  among  the  Blessed  in  Heaven.' 

And  again — 

*  I  can  never  read  the  works  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age,  on  Friend- 
ship, on  Duties,  or  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  without  fervently 
pressing  them  to  my  lips,  without  being  penetrated  with  the  pro- 
foundest  veneration  for  a  mind  little  short  of  inspired  by  God 
himself :  I  would  rather  that  Scotus  and  all  that  set  should  perish, 
than  be  deprived  of  the  works  of  Cicero.  I  feel  a  better  man  for 
reading  Cicero-;  whereas  reading  the  schoolmen  is  as  ice  to  my 
soul.' 

,The  foregoing  remarks  lead  us  to  note  one  of  the  great  para- 
doxes about  Cicero's  character.  Expose  it,  abuse  it,  photograph 
it  with  all  its  flaws,  you  certainly  may  ;  but  love  it  you  as  cer- 
tainly must.  The  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Merivale  has  well  observed, 
that  the  high  standard  by  which  you  claim  to  judge  his  defects 
is  in  itself  so  full  an  acknowledgmeiit  of  his  merits,  that  these,  do 
what  you  will,  force  themselves  into  the  foreground,  and  hide 
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the  dark,  aglj  things  which  stand  behind.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  against  him,  there  remains  something  truly  noble  in 
his  conduct,  and  loveable  in  his  nature ;  we  feel  d^t  in  his  letters 
he  has  subjected  himself  to  an  ordeal  through  which  no  public, 
and  few  private  men  could  pass  as  little  scathed  as  he  does; 
that  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  quiz  him  for  his 
vanity,  or  to  despise  him  for  his  vacillation — however  much  he 
may  have  hesitated  about  attaching  himself  to  this  party  or  to 
that — one  cause  there  was,  the  cause  of  Virtue,  to  which  he  was 
constant  ever — one  law,  the  law  of  conscience,  to  which  he 
remained  obedient  even  unto  death. 

It  may  be  well  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  secret  of 
this  mysterious  attraction  which  Cicero  has  held  over  the  world. 
To  say  that  his  temperament  was  more  Greek  than  Roman  might 
be  one  solution  of  the  secret ;  but  more  remains  to  be  told.  It  has 
been  remarked,  we  think  by  Coleridge,  that  those  natures  which 
have  held  in  fee  simple,  so  to  speak,  the  admiration  of  the  good 
of  all  ages,  have  had  in  their  temperament  something  epicene — 
something  of  the  qualities  of  the  woman  combined  with  those  of 
the  man.  So  of  Cicero^  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  Ger- 
man writer,  that  his  temperament  had  in  it  more  of  the  woman 
than  of  the  man.  Womanly  was  his  extreme  excitability,  his 
sodden  and  vehement  alternations  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  loathing ;  the  violent  extremes  to  which  these  and  all 
his  feelings  were  carried — his  dislike  verging  upon  hate,  his 
liking  love,  his  love  idolatry,  his  grief  hot,  scalding  tears ;  he 
wept  like  a  child  when  he  went  into  exile — ^wept  when  he  heard 
that  Pompey,  during  the  civil  war,  was  shut  up  in  Brundusium 
by  Cssar — wept  when  his  property  was  lost  no  less  than  when 
his  daughter  died.  Happy,  very  happy  moments  he  may  often 
have  had — seldom  happy  days.  Womanly  was  his  timidity  in 
challenging  the  opinions  of  the  world — ^his  vulnerable,  thin- 
skinned  nature  when  exposed  to  the  light  skirmishing  of  social 
gossip,  his  inability  to  face  the  heavier  artillery  of  open  and 
deliberate  censures ;  the  need  he  eve];felt  of  pinning  himself  to 
some  one  whom  he  might  look  up  to  and  revere ;  his  tendency  to 
give  to  appearances  the  precedence  over  realities — to  shut  his  eyes 
and  nnconsciously  deceive  his  judgment  on  the  real  motives  of 
his  own  conduct;  his  determination  always  to  have  the  last 
word,  and  to  mutter  half-audible  retorts  rather  than  be  altogether 
mute ;  his  curiosity,  the  interest  he  took  in  the  tattle  of  a  town, 
his  weakness  for  indulging  in  light  raillery  of  others,  his  in- 
satiable thirst  for  praise  and  flattery.  Now  the  object  and  the 
upshot  of  this  parallel  is,  that,  just  as  a  woman  is  and  ever  will 
be  loveable,  not  only  in  spite  of,  but  we  had  almost  said  because 
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of  her  faults,  so  the  paradox  in  the  character  of  Cicero  is  to  be 
explained  ;  for  the  picture  has  another  side :  if  he  had  some  of 
the  frailties  of  woman,  he  had  also  some  of  her  virtues ;  for 
womanly  was  that  warm  loving  heart,  that  trusting*  guileless 
nature,  that  instinctive  purity  and  innocence  which  kept  him 
free  from  stain  in  an  age  teeming  with  the  grossest  crimes,  and 
drowned  in  the  beastly  sinks  of  sensuality.  I 

The  position  occupied  by  Cicero  as  a  teacher  of  pMlosophy 
coincides  with  this  view  of  his  character  and  temperament.     For 
here  we  find  no  abstruse  and  speculative  system-maker,  no  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  but  rather  a  man  who 
betook  himself  to  Philosophy  as  to  a  haven  where  the  storm- 
tossed  bark  of  life  might  rest    It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Forsyth's 
interesting  Biography  that  the   period  when  Cicero  was  most 
absorbed  in  the  composition  of  his  moral  treatises  was  when  his 
need  was  the  sorest,  and  his  perplexities  at  their  height.     He 
was  not  an  original  tliinker;  his  receptivity,  to  use  a  plirase 
familiar  to  writers  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  was  vast,  bis 
spontaneity  small.     Still  his  merits  are,  we  think,  very  consider- 
able.    No  ancient  philosopher  has  shown  so   clearly  that   the 
world  of  the  sage  and  of  the  citizen  are  one — that  not  to  an 
Atlantis,  or  other  fabled  spot,  must  a  man  betake  himself  to  carry 
out  the  principles  he  has  learned  in  his  closet :  no ;  it  is  in  the 
public  forum,  by  the  domestic  hearth,  that  a  man's  philosophy 
must  stand  him  in  good  stead.     No  man  again,  as  we  diink 
Mr.  Maurice  has  remarked,  has  brought  out  so  strongly  as  Cicero 
the  idea  of  Duty,  of  Moral  Obligation,  as  the  great  central  prin- 
ciple round  which  all  his  Ethics  revolve.     But  in  this,  as  in  all 
his  moral  teaching,  we  observe  the  influence  of  the  womanly  side 
of  his  character.     To  get  at  these  doctrines  he  does  not  mount 
up  the  ladder,  or  erect  the  scaffolding  of  argument :  he  sees  them 
with   a  kind   of  instinctive   intuition,  that  intuition   possessed 
by  a  sex  whose  intellect  is  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head. 
Cicero's  philosophical  works  may  be,  and  have  been,  shoved 
aside  by  those  deep  writers  who  make  it  their  business  to  map 
the  mind  of  man,  and  discover  some  North- West  passage  through 
the  ice-bound  seas  of  metaphysics.     Still  we  can  never  forget 
that  they  have  commanded  the  unfeigned    homage,  and  taken 
firm  hold  on  the  heart,  and  moulded  for  good  the  principles  and 
the  life  of  such  men  as  an  Erasmus,  a  Bernard,  and  an  Augus- 
tine ;  so  that  even  in  our  own  enlightened  day  we  think  we  may 
adopt   the   language   of  Quintilian,   and   affirm   that   it  is  no 
mean  advance  in  goodness  to  reverence  the  master  of  Roman 
Philosophy. 

AbT. 
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Art.  IV. — Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Sovrce  of  the  Nile, 
By  John  Hanning  Speke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army,  &c. 
London,  1863. 

IN   the   last   July   number  of  the   *  Quarterly  Review'   we 
hastened  to  tender  our  congratulations  on  the  return  of  the 
two  intrepid  travellers  who  had  accomplished  the  unparalleled 
feat  of  crossing  the  continent  of  Africa  from  Zanzibar  to  Egypt, 
and  to  o£fer  our  tribute  of  sympathy  in  the  apparent  success  of 
a  great  undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  most  ancient 
and  interesting  of  geographical  problems.     Although  Captain 
Speke  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  visited  the  remote  springs  of 
the  Nile,  or  had  traced   its  waters  to  their  fountain-head,  he 
announced  that  the  great  lake  which  he  discovered  on  his  first 
expedition  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  reservoir  and  head  water 
from  which  the  mighty  river,  swollen  by  a  thousand  tributary 
streams  in  its  long  passage  to  the  sea,  derives  its  annual  floods. 
The  details  of  this  extraordinary  journey,  which  extended  over 
a  period  of  more  than  three  years,  have  now  been  published  ;  and 
although  scientific  geographers  may  hesitate  to  fully  accept  all 
the  conclusions  at  which  Captain  Speke  has  arrived,  his  Journal, 
which   records  the  daily  life  of  a   traveller   in   the  centre  of 
Africa,  and  the  residence  of  months  among  people  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  European  countenance,  cannot  but  be  read 
with  the  liveliest  interest     It  is  a  simple  record  of  struggles 
made  from  day  to  day  to  accomplish  the  object  which  he  had  at 
lieart ;  and  if  there  is  a  little  sameness  in  these  difficulties,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
met  that  the  final  success  of  the  enterprise  is  due.     It  was  only 
from  his  own  diary  that  the   picture  of  patient    energy  and 
manly  resolution  could  have  been  so  well  brought  out     If  it 
does  not  possess  literary  merit,  to  which  its  author  probably 
never  aspired,  it  abounds  with  very  extraordinary  incidents  ;  and 
this  graphic  narrative  aifords  probably  a   clearer   insight   into 
savage  life  than  any  more  artistic  production  could  have  given. 
Although  Captain  Speke  did  not  encounter 

'  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whoee  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  tiieir  shoulders,' 

or  other  monsters  with  which  the  imagination  has  sometimes 
peopled  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  found  himself  in  daily  con- 
tact with  forms  of  savage  life  almost  equally  surprising.  He 
encountered  in  his  journey  from  Zanzibar  to  Gondokoro  phases 
o{  society  which  exhibited  the  merely  animal  nature  of  man 
in  all  its    revolting    hideousness,   while   others    assumed   the 
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highest  foiTn  of  civilized  humanity  which  probably  the  African 
can  now  attain  without  receiving  an  impulse  from  a  higher 
race.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  analyse  minutely  a  work 
which  is  now  being  so  widely  read,  but,  postponing  for  the 
present  some  remarks  upon  the  important  hydrographical  ques- 
tions which  will  be  revived  by  this  publication,  we  will  trace 
the  course  of  Captain  Speke  and  his  gallant  companion  from 
Zanzibar  across  the  African  Equator  until,  triumphant  over 
all  difficulties,  they  reached  Gondokoro,  and  were  rejoiced  by 
the  sight  of  European  countenances,  after  having  dwelt  for 
nearly  three  years  among  the  black  tribes  of  intertropical  Africa 
without  having  had  any  communication  whatever  with  England 
or  indeed  with  any  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  route  taken  from  Zanzibar  was,  as  far  at  Kaze,  the  same 
as  that  travelled  over  by  Captains  Burton  and  Speke  in  their 
joint  expedition  to  the  Tanganyika  Lake  in  1859.  Kaz6  is  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  commerce  in  ivory,  and  the  residence  of 
many  wealthy  Arab  merchants,  who  traffic  with  natives  in  this 
commodity,  and  send  it  from  that  emporium  to  the  coast  Here 
Captain  Speke  niet  with  the  same  warm  hospitality  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Arab  race  in  every  part  of  the  world.  At 
Kaze  the  interest  of  the  Journal  may  be  said  to  commence,  for 
we  are  thenceforward  introduced  to  a  succession  of  entirely  new 
scenes,  new  countries,  and  new  characters;   the  native   states 

Sissed  through  having  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
owever  great  may  be  the  geographical  interest  of  this  explora- 
tion, attention  will  probably  be  quite  as  much  directed  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  remarkable  races  which  have  been  brought 
for  the  first  time  to  our  notice ;  for  the  ethnograj^y  of  Africa  is 
almost  the  only  subject  which,  in  its  present  infant  civilisation, 
is  capable  of  exciting  much  curiosity.  Tlie  abundance  of  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  animal  enjoymentof  man  in  this  region  of  the 
globe  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  his  moral  and  social  condition. 
He  absolutely  revels  in  the  prodigality  of  nature.  It  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  that  the  physical  wants  of  the  uncivilised  African 
are  supplied  in  far  greater  profusion  and  with  much  less  toil 
than  those  of  the  Ryot  of  India.  He  is  better  fed  and  better 
lodged ;  and  in  those  districts  where  the  slave-trade  has  not 
rendered  his  liberty  precarious,  his  state  may  be  favourably  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  peasantry  of  the  most  flourishing  countries 
in  Europe.  The  picture  presented  to  us  of  the  comfort  of  a 
peasant  in  intertropical  Africa  might  almost  excite  the  envy  of 
our  toiling  and,  unhappily,  too  often  suffering  millions.  He 
lives  upon  the  almost  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil.  Grain, 
vegetables,  milk,  butter,  honey,  and  fruits  form  his  ordinary  fare. 

He 
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He  can  often  indulge  in  the  flesh  of  bullocks,  goats,  and  sheep. 
Game  in  vast  quantity  lies  hid  in  the  thickets  or  roams  over  the 
grassy  plains.  Herds  of  fine  cattle  graze  on  every  green  hill. 
The  elephant,  the  zebra,  the  antelope,  the  buffalo,  and  the  hippo- 
potamus, afford  a  variety  of  animal  food  ;  and  a  beer  made  from 
millet,  called  '  pom  be,  is  the  common  beverage  of  subjects 
and  kings. 

The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  modem  African  discoveries 
is  that  of  the  existence  from  5^  south  to  5^  north  latitude  of  a 
surpassingly  rich  zone  of  fertility,  which  diminishes,  however, 
in  productiveness  as  it  recedes  from  the  Equator.  This  region 
might  in  time  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  populous 
in  the  world.  Its  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  its  natural  beauty  is 
enchanting.  It  has  an  elevation  which  greatly  modifies  the 
influence  of  a  tropical  sun ;  its  surface  is  varied  by  hills  and 
dales;  noble  rivers  flow  through  it;  it  possesses  vast  lakes 
resembling  inland  seas ;  and  several  of  the  mountains  which  rise 
from  this  elevated  plateau  are  among  the  loftiest  in  the  world. 
The  first  necessity  of  mankind,  and  the  sole  condition  on  which 
all  material  blessings  can  be  enjoyed,  is,  however,  unhappily 
wanting.  Its  population  have  never  yet  l>een  able  to  constitute 
for  themselves  a  government  founded  on  any  other  basis  bat  that 
of  slavery  and  oppression.  Society  in  Eastern  Intertropical 
Africa,  therefore,  presents — although  a  certain  kind  of  civilisa- 
tion has  sprung  up  spontaneously — an  aspect  but  little  removed 
firom  a  state  of  nature.  Roads — die  first  indication  of  the  material 
progress  of  a  people — are  unknown.  There  are  no  bridges  but 
the  trunks  of  trees  felled  where  small  streams  are  to  be  crossed. 
Architecture  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  construction  of  a 
simple  hut  The  circulating  medium  is  composed  chiefly  of 
clom  and  beads ;  and  the  nearest  approach  made  to  a  metallic 
currency  consists  of  coils  of  copper  wire  and  old  iron  hoes.  This 
backwardness  in  one  of  the  most  important  conveniences  of  life 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  country  where  trade  is  a  passion, 
and  the  desire  to  possess  European  commodities  is  displayed 
with  almost  childish  eagerness.  Although  the  imposing  march 
of  the  Eastern  caravan  is  unknown  in  Equatorial  Africa,  traders 
have  traversed  from  time  immemorial  the  regions  between  the 
Equator  and  the  eastern  coast,  but  no  four-footed  animal  except 
the  ass  can  be  used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Camels  would 
be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  the  paths  are  so  beset  with 
mimosa  and  thorns,  that  these  animals — so  invaluable  in  long 
journeys  in  other  parts  of  Africa  and  in  the  East — could  not 
pass  through  them.  It  is  this  want  of  roads  which  makes  the 
work  of  exploration  so  tedious  and  expensive  in  Eastern  Africa. 

A  traveller 
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A  traveller  must  be  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  porters, 
who  carry,  either  on  their  head  or  their  shoalders,  the  wliole 
of  the  baggage  and  impedimenta.  Slowly  winding,  in  sing-le 
file,  over  hill  and  plain,  penetrating  thickets  of  gigantic  gra.8S, 
and  often  forcing  his  way  painfully  through  dense  jungle,  the 
leader  of  an  expedition  in  Eastern  Africa  has  even  more  serious 
difficulties  to  encounter  than  physical  obstructions.  He  has  to 
battle  with  the  constant  insubordination  of  his  men  by  an 
almost  hourly  assertion  of  authority ;  he  has  to  humour  their 
waywardness  and  keep  watch  on  their  dishonesty,  and  he  im 
liable  to  be  suddenly  brought  to  a  stop  by  open  mutiny.  Deser- 
tions daily  try  his  temper  and  firmness.  Valuable  property,  and 
still  more  valuable  time,  are  irretrievably  lost  Of  the  seventy- 
five  porters  with  which  Captain  Speke  started  from  Zanzibar, 
it  appears  from  a  return  given  in  the  Appendix  to  his  book,  that 
thirty-seven  deserted  during  the  journey  and  fourteen  were  dis- 
charged as  unfit  for  further  service.  It  is  not  only  the  caprices  and 
disloyalty  of  his  attendants  that  he  has  to  encounter ;  he  is  sub- 
jected to  numberless  forced  detentions  on  the  route  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  has  to  pass.  The  hongo,  or  transit- 
tax — or  blackmail — which  is  imposed  by  these  despots  on  every 
traveller  is  a  cause  of  endless  annoyance  and  delay.  No  sooner 
does  any  one  of  these  petty  chiefs  become  aware  of  the  approach  of 
a  travelling  party  than  he  forthwith  considers  how  much  he  can 
make  out  of  such  an  opportunity  for  plunder.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  evade  this  constantly-recurring  tax.  If  a  travelling  party  should 
betray  an  intention  to  pass  by  instead  of  through  the  territory 
of  some  black  king,  its  leader  speedily  receives  an  invitation, 
which  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  command,  to  the  palace ;  and  if 
he  should  venture  to  decline  the  proffered  attention,  his  porters 
and  escort  would  speedily  be  assailed  by  a  flight  of  arrows  from 
some  well-arranged  ambush,  and  he  would  find  his  further 
progress  barred  by  a  body  of  armed  men. 

Captain  Speke  was  deprived  by  the  exactions  of  these  petty 
potentates  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  presents  destined  for  the 
great  kings  of  Equatorial  Africa  before  he  reached  the  kingdom 
of  Uganda  that  the  object  of  his  journey  was  almost  defeated, 
and  but  for  a  fresh  and  opportune  supply  of  goods  which  reached 
him  at  Kaz^,  he  could  not  have  proceeded.  His  contests  with 
these  rapacious  chiefs,  and  his  devices  to  evade  their  extortionate 
demands,  form  some  of  the  most  entertaining  passages  of  the 
Journal.  In  Unyamuezi,  for  example,  the  demands  of  the  king 
having  been  apparently  satisfied,  he  sent  his  prime  minister  early 
on  the  following  morning  to  say  that  his  sisters  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  had  been  crying  and  tormenting  him  all  night 

bccaus  c 
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because  they  had  got  nothing — an  appeal  which  resulted  in  a  few 
additional  presents  to  gratify  the  clamoroas  court 

IThe  arrogance  and  iuisolence  of  some  of  these  chiefs  exceeded 
all  bounds.  The  King  of  Uzinza  demanded  as  his  due  a  royal 
salute  from  the  escort,  which  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  line 
to  fire  a  volley  in  his  honour.  *I  never  felt  so  degraded/ 
says  Captain  Speke,  '  as  when  I  complied,  and  gave  the  word  of 
command  as  he  approached  my  tent'  The  King  was  by  no  means 
struck  with  awe  by  this  novel  military  display  (the  first  he  had 
ever  witnessed),  but  made  some  criti^  and  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary remarks  on  the  want  of  precision  in  the  fire  and  of 
steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  attendants  of  this  prince 
adored  him  as  a  superior  being,  and  snapped  their  fingers  when- 
ever he  sneezed.  From  him,  however,  Captain  Speke  obtained 
the  first  authentic  geographical  information  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Baringa  Lake,  supposed  to  be  connect^  with  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  There  were,  the  King  assured  him,  two 
lakes ;  for  on  going  from  Usaga  to  the  Masai  country  he  crossed 
over  a  broad  strait  which  connected  the  big  Nyanza*  with 
another  at  its  north-eastern  comer.  This  young  chief  gazed 
at  the  picture-books  with  intense  delight.  Turning  to  the 
animals,  he  roared  over  each  one  in  turn  as  he  examined  them, 
and  called  out  their  names.  The  bull's-eye  lantern  he  coveted 
so  much  that  Captain  Speke  had  to  pretend  exceeding  anger  to 
stop  his  further  importunities.  He  begged  hard  for  lucifer- 
matches  to  aid  him  in  his  magical  rites,  but  was  quieted  by  the 
gift  of  a  pair  of  slippers,  into  which  he  had  unceremoniously 
thrust  his  feet 

After  having  passed  through  several  countries  in  all  of  which 
he  was  more  or  less  plundered  by  the  chiefs,  who  refused 
to  order  their  drums  to  ^beat  the  satisfaction'  and  release 
him  from  his  virtual  imprisonment  until  they  had  not  only  ex- 
hausted his  patience,  but  provoked  an  attitude  of  defiance,  a 
remarkable  contrast  presented  itself  to  the  conduct  to  which  he 
liad  been  previously  subjected.  It  was  as  great  a  change  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  Captain  Speke,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, now  reached  a  country  conspicuous  for  the  humanity, 
hospitality,  and  what  may  be  justly  termed  good  breeding  of  both 
its  sovereign  and  people.  The  territory  of  the  King  of  Karague  is 
situated  in  an  elevated  region  two  degrees  south  of  the  Equator, 
to  the  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a  smsll  intervening  kingdom.  This  prince,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  white  travellers,  sent  officers  with  maces,  the  in- 

*  Nyansa  is  the  general  native  term  either  for  a  lake  or  large  riyer. 
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signia  of  autihority  which  commanded  miiversal  respect,  to  wel- 
come the  strangers  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  escort  them  with  all 
honour  to  his  palace.  As  they  advanced  into  the  interior  <rf  the 
country  their  astonishment  increased;  the  people  were  eyery- 
where  respectful,  and  the  village  chiefs  attentive.  We  are  now 
introduced  to  King  Rumanika,  the  courteous  barbarian — a  model 
of  good  manners  and  good  taste,  and,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  gentleman,  ruling  his  people  with  justice,  mingled, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  African  severity.  The  description  of  this 
African  chief  and  of  his  court  forms  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  attractive  chapters  in  Captain  Speke's  Journal,  The  first 
reception  is  thus  described : — 

'  Here  as  we  entered  the  State  reception  room,  we  saw  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground,  Rumonika,  the  King,  and  his  brother,  Nnanaji, 
both  of  them  men  of  noble  appearance  and  size.  The  King  wss 
plainly  dressed  in  an  Arab's  black  choga,  and  wore  for  ornament  dress 
stockings  of  rich  coloiucd  beads  and  neatly-worked  wristlets  of  copper. 
Nnanaji,  being  a  doctor  of  very  high  pretensions,  in  addition  to  a 
check  cloth  wrapped  round  him,  was  covered  with  channs.  At  ilieir 
aides  lay  huge  pipes  of  black  clay.  In  their  rear,  squatting  quiet  as 
mice,  were  all  the  King's  sons,  some  six  or  seven  lads,  who  wore 
leather  middle  coverings  and  little  ckeam  charms  tied  under  their  chins. 
The  first  greetings  of  the  King,  delivered  in  good  KisiiahiLi,  ware 
warm  and  affecting,  and  in  an  instant  we  both  felt  and  saw  we  were  in 
the  company  of  men  who  were  as  unlike  as  they  could  be  to  the 
common  order  of  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  districts.  They  had 
fine  oval  faces,  large  eyes,  and  high  noses,  denoting  the  best  blood  of 
Abyssinia.  Having  shaken  hands  in  true  English  style,  which  is  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  men  of  this  country,  the  ever  smiling  Rmnaniln 
begged  us  to  be  seated  on  the  ground  opposite  to  him,  and  at  <Hioe 
wished  to  know  what  we  thought  of  Karague,  for  it  had  struck  him 
his  mountains  were  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  the  lake,  too,  did  we 
not  admire  it  ?  Then  laughing,  he  inquired — ^for  he  knew  all  the 
story — what  we  thought  of  Suwarora,  and  the  reception  we  had  met 
with  in  Usui.  When  this  was  explained  to  him,  I  showed  him  that  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  his  own  kingdom  to  keep  a  check  on  Suwarora, 
whose  exorbitant  taxations  prevented  the  Arabs  from  coming  to  see 
him  and  bringing  things  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  nude 
inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  wo  found  our  way  all  over 
the  world.  ^  This  of  course  led  to  a  long  story,  describing  &e  world, 
the  proportions  of  land  and  water,  and  the  power  of  ships  which  con- 
veyed even  elephants  and  rhinoceros — ^in  fact  all  the  animals  in  the 
world — ^to  fill  our  menageries  at  home,  &o.,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  strange 
announcement  that  we  lived  to  the  northward,  and  had  only  come  this 
way  because  his  friend  Musa  had  assured  me  without  doubt  that  he 
would  give  us  the  road  on  through  Uganda.  Time  flew  like  magic, 
the  King's  mind  was  so  quick  and  inquiring,  but  aa  the  day  was 
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wasting  away,  he  generonslj  gave  ns  our  option  to  oboose  a  place  for 
our  residence  in  or  ont  of  his  palace,  and  allowed  ns  time  to  Belect  one. 
We  found  the  view  oyerlookmg  the  lake  to  be  so  charming  that  we 
prefened  camping  ontside,  and  set  onr  men  at  once  to  work  cutting 
sticks  and  long  grass  to  erect  themselyes  sheds. 

'  One  of  the  young  princes,  for  the  King  ordered  them  all  to  be 
constantly  in  attendance  on  us,  happening  to  see  me  sit  on  an  iron 
chair,  m^ed  back  to  his  father  and  told  him  about  it.  This  set  all 
the  royals  in  the  palace  in  a  state  of  high  wonder,  and  ended  by  my 
getting  a  summons  to  show  off  the  white  man  sitting  on  his  throne, 
for  of  course  I  could  only  be  as  all  of  them  called  me  a  King  of  great 
dignity  to  indulge  in  such  state.  Bather  reluctantly  I  did  as  I  was 
bid,  and  allowed  myself  once  more  to  be  dragged  into  Court.  Buma- 
nika,  as  gentle  as  ever,  then  burst  into  a  fre^i  fit  of  merriment,  and 
after  making  sundry  enlightened  remarks  of  inquiry,  which,  of  course, 
were  responded  to  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  finished  by  saying, 
with  a  Tory  expressive  shake  of  the  head,  '^  Oh,  these  Wazungfi,  these 
Wazungii  I  *  tiiey  know  and  do  everything." ' 

The  good  taste  of  this  chief  in  not  asking  for  any  of  the  rare 
articles  which  were  displayed  before  him,  both  surprised  and 
delighted  his  visitor.  His  sons  were  as  polite  in  their  manners 
as  a  thorough-bred  Englishman.  All  were  pleased  at  thepresents 
which  were  given  to  Uiem,  but  asked  for  no  more.  The  king 
sent  to  say  ^at  the  '  Raglan  coat '  was  a  marvel,  and  the  scarlet 
broad  clodi  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  The  minister,  a 
keen  sportsman,  having  hinted  that  the  present  of  a  gun  to  himself 
would  be  highly  appreciated,  received  a  severe  rebuke  firom  the 
king  for  his  want  of  delicacy,  and  nearly  lost  his  head  for  the 
offence. 

Rumanika,  like  all  the  African  kings,  possesses  a  taste  for  musiC| 
and  sent  the  state  band  to  entertain  his  guest.  The  art  must  have 
made  some  progress  in  Karague,  for  we  observe  in  the  wood-cut 
representations  of  instruments  which  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  clarionets,  oboes,  pan's-pipes,  and  harps :  there  are  also 
harmonicons  composed  of  bars  of  metal  forming  scales,  and  struck 
with  a  piece  of  iron,  and  drums  of  different  sizes  and  forms.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  described  as  much  resembling  that  produced 
by  the  regimental  Turkish  bands.  Great  intelligence  was  dis- 
played by  this  polished  chief  in  his  inquiries  relating  to  the 
European  world  and  its  wonders ;  but  the  childishness  of  the 
African  character  was  characteristically  shown  in  an  eagerness 
for  toys.  The  king  was  transported  with  delight  at  a  *  jumping 
jack,'  which  Captain  Grant  had  made  for  the  amusement  of  his 
children,  appropriated  it  himself,  and  wished  one  made  as  large 
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as  life ;  but  he  begged,  above  all  things,  that  he  might  be  supplied 
from  England  with  an  American  clock  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
made  to  wind  up  behind  and  with  eyes  rolling  at  every  beat  of 
the  pendulum,  a  ^jack  in  the  box,'  a  china  milk^pot  in  the 
form  of  a  cow,  carriages  and  horses,  and — a  railway.  The 
king,  having  avowed  that  he  had  no  idea  of  a  God  or  a  future 
state,  was  pressed  to  state  what  advantage  he  ^pected  from 
sacrificing  a  cow  yearly  at  his  father's  grave.  He  laughingly 
replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  hoped  to  be  &voured  with 
better  crops  if  he  did  so.  He  also  placed  pombe  and  grain,  he 
said,  before  a  large  stone  on  the  hill  side,  although  it  could  not 
eat  or  make  any  use  of  it  No  one  in  Africa,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  doubted  the  power  of  magic  and  spells. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  the  powerful  King  of  Uganda,  whose 
territory  forms  the  most  important  state  in  the  once  great  but  now 
divided  kingdom  of  Kittara.  Some  particulars  respecting  this 
country,  but  derived  chiefly  from  oral  sources,  were  obtained  by 
Captain  Burton,  on  his  visit  to  Kaz^  in  1858,  and  were  briefly 
noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review.^  Captain  Speke 
gives  us  his  experiences  of  a  long  residence  at  the  court  of  this 
African  potentate,  whose  territory  extends  for  a  great  distance 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  was  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  importance  to  acquire  the  favour  of  this 
prince.  From  no  other  country  could  Captain  Speke  hope  so 
easily  to  explore  the  great  lake  and  determine  the  problem  in 
the  hope  of  solving  which  the  expedition  had  been  sent  out. 
In  his  despair,  in  consequence  of  his  numerous  disasters,  of 
being  able  to  reach  that  kingdom,  he  had  formed  the  bold  reso- 
lution of  striking  off  to  the  north  from  Kaze,  and  arriving  by 
his  former  route  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  there  con- 
structing a  raft,  and  embarking  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in 
search  of  a  northern  outlet  From  the  necessity  of  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise  he  was  happily  relieved,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  route  to  Uganda.  On  approaching  the  kingdom, 
he  crossed  the  river  Kitangule,  which,  as  he  had  heard  in 
1858,  flows  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  describes  it  as  a 
noble  stream  eighty  yards  broad,  and  running  in  a  deep  channel 
below  the  surface  of  the  country  with  a  velocity  of  from  three 
to  four  miles  an  hour.  It  flows  from  the  Mfumbiro  Mountain, 
ten  thousand  feet  high,  one  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
may  give  birth,  it  has  been  conjectured,  both  to  the  Congo  and  th« 
Nile.   The  whole  country  is  described  as  surpassingly  rich,  and  *  a 


*  Ko.  218.    The  army  of  Ugtnda,  Captain  Burton  hetrd,  amoooted  to  300,000 
men. 
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p^ect  paradise  for  negroes,'  whose  gardens  are  kept  in  excellent 
order.  The  palace  of  the  King  of  Uganda  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  gigantic  huts,  such  as  Captain  Speke  had  never  before 
•een  in  Africa.  On  the  day  following  his  entrance  into  the 
capital,  the  king  held  a  levee  for  the  reception  of  his  English 
visitor.  Courtiers  of  high  dignity,  and  dressed  with  scrupulous 
care,  stepped  fwward  to  greet  him.  The  royal  band  played  in 
the  adjoining  court,  as  was  customary  on  state  occasions.  The 
dress  of  the  courtiers  and  people  of  Uganda  is  regulated  with  a 
strict  regard  to  propriety,  and  any,  even  an  accidental,  deviation 
from  decorum  in  the  presence  of  the  king  is  punished  with  instant 
death.  Captain  Speke  calls  the  people  of  Uganda  the  French  of 
Africa,  from  the  polish  and  refinement  of  their,  manners.  It  was 
intimated  to  him  that  he  would  be  expected  to  comply  with  the 
usual  custom  of  prostration  on  presentation ;  but  following  the 
example  of  Lord  Amherst  at  the  Court  of  Pekin,  he  declined  to 
be  received  unless  in  a  manner  conformable  to  die  usages  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  point  of  etiquette  was  graciously  waived. 
The  young  king's  character  is  described  as  a  mixture  of  childish 
frivolity  and  uncontrollable  passion.  It  is  a  singular  illustration  oi 
the  state  of  society  in  this  portion  of  Africa,  that  no  regular  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  king  for  the  maintenance  of  his  visitors ; 
diey  were  not  even  allowed  to  purchase  provisions  for  their  daily 
wants,  but  were  told  to  help  themselves  from  wha^iever  Uganda 
contained.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  was  thus  placed  under 
the  painful  alternative  either  of  starving  or  of  sanctioning  acts 
which  appeared  to  him  like  the  plunder  of  a  helpless  population. 
The  politeness  of  this  young  barbarian  king  was  often  exhibited 
in  striking  contrast  to  his  ferocity.  He  even  showed  himself 
capable  of  friendship,  and  appears  to  have  treated  his  guest  with 
genercpity  and  even  affection.  Captain  Speke  taught  him  to 
shoot,  and  under  his  guidance  he  became  n  skilful  sportsman : 
taking  his  first  lessons  on  cows  in  the  palace  enclosure,  he  was 
able  at  length  to  bring  down  vultures  on  the  wing.  The  posses- 
sion of  fire-arms  seems  to  have  almost  deprived  him  of  reason. 
At  one  of  his  levees  he  loaded  a  carbine  with  his  own  hands, 
and  giving  it  to  a  page,  told  him  to  go  out  and  shoot  a  man 
in  the  outer  court,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  boy 
returned  to  announce  his  success,  '  with  a  smile  of  glee  such  as 
might  be  reflected  in  the  lace  of  a  boy  who  had  just  robbed  a 
biid's  nest  or  caught  a  trout*  On  sending  a  bullet  from  a  V/hit- 
worth  rifle  through  sixteen  of  the  country  shields,  arranged  be- 
hind each  other,  a  great  idea  was  suddenly  generated  in  the 
barbarian  mind :  '  I  shall  not  go  to  war  again,'  he  said,  addressing 
his  attendants,  ^  with  bows  and  arrows ;  I  must  have  guns.' 
VoL  lib.— No.  229.  I  Savage 
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Savage  life  hat  probably  nerer  beoi  teen  in  all  its  fantastic 
phases  and  terrible  realities  more  completely  than  daring  the  com- 
pulsory residence  of  Captain  Speke  at  me  Court  of  the  young  King* 
of  Uganda.  In  the  midst  of  revelry,  and  while  apparently  at  the 
height  of  enjoyment,  he  would,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  caprice,  order 
a  young  and  beautiful  wife  for  instant  execution.  Captain 
Speke  interceded  for  the  life  of  one,  and  saved  her ;  but  he 
could  not  venture  to  interfere  in  domestic  affairs  a  second 
time.  It  must  have  required  no  small  amount  of  tact  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  the  occasional  sallies  of  anger  on  the  part  of 
this  wayward  and  impetuous  young  king.  One  day  more 
than  thirty  wives  were  being  driven  to  the  slaughter,  when 
the  King  observing  his  visitor's  distress  at  the  shocking 
spectacle,  laughingly  asked  whether  he  would  like  any  of  them 
for  himself.  Captain  Speke  would  assuredly  have  gladly 
rescued  the  whole  from  their  impending  fate,  but  as  it  did  not 
enter  into  his  plans  to  form  a  harem  in  Uganda,  he  could  only 
select  one,  whom  he  handed  over  to  the  commander  of  his  escort. 

Music,  in  which  the  King  was  a  considerable  proficient,  had 
certainly  not  tamed  his  savage  breast,  or  imparted  gentleness  to  his 
character.  He  was  frequently  found  by  his  guest  playing  the  flute 
or  clarionet  in  concert  with  his  numerous  brothers ;  and  the  royal 
musician  sometimes  condescended  himself  to  lead  the  drums  of 
the  household  band.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  customs  of 
this  extraordinary  country  is  the  immolation  of  all  the  brothers 
of  the  reigning  king,  on  tiie  occasion  of  his  coronation,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  who  are  spared  in  order  to  prevent  a 
failure  of  the  royal  line.  Captain  Speke  happily  did  not  witness 
this  event,  but  it  was  to  take  place  shortly  after  he  left  Uganda. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  solemnity,  the  thirty  brothers,  with  whom 
the  King  lived  on  terms  of  apparent  affection,  and  whom  he 
constantly  associated  in  his  musical  recreaticms,  were  to  be  pub- 
licly burned  to  death.  They  looked  forward  to  their  fate  with 
indifiierence  as  inevitable  by  the  constitution  of  Uganda.  The 
cause  of  this  horrible  custom  is  the  existence  of  polygamy, 
which,  giving  rise  to  a  large  family  of  half-brothers,  produces 
numerous  pretenders  to  the  throne.  One  of  the  first  requests 
which  even  the  humane  and  gentle  Rumanika  made  to  Captain 
Speke,  was  for  some  powerful  charm  which  would  put  an  end  at 
once  to  a  brother  and  to  the  war  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

It  required  considerable  address  on  the  part  of  Captain  Speke 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  hospitable  captivity  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  King  of  Uganda.  He  might  even  now  have 
been  an  honoured  officer  at  his  Court,  and,  perhaps,  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  if  his  store  of 
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anmmnition  had  not  been  limited.  To  the  assurance  that  as 
soon  as  a  road  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to  his  dominions  the 
King  would  receive  inexhaustible  supplies  of  powder  and  shot, 
our^traveller  is  probably  indebted  for  his  safe  return  to 
England. 

Notwithstanding  Captain  Speke's  long  residence  at  the  Court  of 
Uganda  he  was  not  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  his  close  proximity 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  explore  it  thoroughly,  and  thus  obtain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  shores.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Kitangule,  which  he  crossed  on  his  route  to  Uganda,  and  which 
he  describes  as  eaual  in  dimension  to  the  Nile,  he  saw  no  con- 
nderable  river  which  flows  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  nor  did  he 
hear  of  any.  The  Luajerri,  .which  he  represents  as  a  huge  rush- 
drain,  three  miles  broad,  and  fordable  when  he  crossed  it  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  right  bank,  is  however  said  to  issue  from 
the  lake,  and  to  fall  into  the  Nile.  If  it  possesses  a  current  and 
should  really  unite  with  the  river  which  flows  over  the  Ripon 
Falls,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not  the  best  title  to 
be  considered  the  principal  e£3uent  of  the  lake.  He  had  before 
passed  another  ^rush-drain,'  which  he  calls  Mworango  River, 
three  hundred  yards  in  span,  and  in  which  he  found  a  large 
volume  of  water  flowing  north.  He  expressed  himself  at  the  time 
as  delighted  at  this  '  very  surprising  fact,'  feeling  that  he  was 
really  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  continent,  and  had  apparently 
found  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile's  exit  from  the  Nyanza.* 
If  this  river  carries  ofiP — as  Captain  Speke  says  it  does — a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake,  the  Luajerri  with  a  much 
larger  channel  may  do  so  too.  But  we  reserve  the  discussion 
of  this  and  some  other  hydrographical  questions  until  we  have 
followed  Captain  Speke  to  the  end  of  his  adventurous  journey. 

The  social  state  of  Uganda  appears  to  be  one  oS.  great  material 
prosperity  and  happiness,  the  effects  of  royal  caprice  being  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  Court  and  its  precincts.  Order  seems  to 
be  established  throughout  the  kingdom ;  food  is  abundant ;  and 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour  prevail.  The  population,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  contiguous  kingdom  of  Karague,  is  doubtless  sus- 
ceptible of  a  much  higher  civilisation ;  but  the  dark  and  debasing 
superstitions  of  these  members  of  the  great  African  family  are, 
and  must  long  be,  great  obstacles  to  their  further  progress. 
The  religion  of  Uganda  and  of  Karague  consists,  not  in  the  adora- 
tion of  a  supreme  and  beneficent  Being,  but  in  the  propitiation 
of  malignant  powers  ever  desirous  of  inflicting  evil.  Rulers  and 
people  are  alike  slaves  to  the  most  childish  fears.     The  former 
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pass  hours  over  horns  filled  with  magic  power,  in  the  hope 
of  divining  the  future.  Magic  is  the  science  of  savage  life,  and  in 
these  kingdoms  it  is  held  in  universal  esteem.  Policy  is  reg^- 
lat^  by  omens,  and  kings  tremble  at  the  cries  of  animal^and 
the  inauspicious  flight  of  birds.  The  chief  of  Karague,  the 
most  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  these  African  princes,  told 
Captain  Speke  that  if  on  marching  to  battle  he  heard  the  bark 
of  a  fox,  he  would  immediately  order  his  army  to  retreat  The 
art  has  its  regular  professors,  who  are  in  alliance  with  the  State  ; 
private  sorcery  is  forbidden,  and  those  discovered  practising  it 
are  condemned  to  death  and  their  property  is  confiscated. 

The  ethnology  of  the  races  dwelling  near  the  African  Equator 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  Captain  Speke  is  of  opinion  that 
the  people  collectively  called  Wahuma,  who  occupy  a  lai^ 
portion  of  this  part  of  die  African  continent,  are  an  offdioot  from 
the  Abyssinian  stock.  They  differ  in  feature  and  in  character 
from  the  simple  n^ro  type,  although  there  has  been  a  consider* 
able  intermixture  of  races.  The  pure  n^ro  type  is  exceptional 
in  Africa^  '  A  large  portion,'  says  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  admirable 
work,  '  The  Races  of  the  Old  World,'  *  *  of  the  brown  and  black 
tribes  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Africa  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
that  which  first  originated  commerce,  invented  the  alphabet,  pro- 
duced the  sublime  Hebrew  poetry  and  Arabian  science,  and  which 
was  through  many  ages  in  one  of  its  branches  the  especial  medium 
chosen  by  Providence  for  transmitting  the  most  elevated  religious 
inspirations  to  mankind,  and  in  which  the  Divine  manifestation 
of  J  esus  Christ  was  made.  Another  group  of  people  brown  and 
black — ^many  fully  black — are  descendants  of  that  family  which 
erected  the  ancient  empires  on  the  Euphrates,  and  which, 
unknown  centuries  ago,  built  the  Pyramid-tombs  on  the  Nile^ 
and  founded  the  gloomy  art,  the  artificial  civilisation,  and  the 
science  of  Egypt.  The  families  of  Central  Africa  have  not, 
indeed,  all  been  classified,  and  no  absolute  proof  can  be  pre- 
sented of  their  identity  of  origin  with  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
but  their  languages  show  no  radically  different  features.  The 
laws  of  human  speech  apply  to  them,  as  to  all  other  tongues ; 
they  are  founded  on  the  same  principles,  they  are  sometimes 
conspicuous  for  their  richness  and  flexibility,  and  a  great  scholar 
of  Germany  (Pott)  has  ranked  many  of  them  among  the  noble 
tongues  of  more  cultivated  races.'  The  African  languages,  how- 
ever. Captain  Speke  found  to  possess  radical  differences  north 
and  south  of  the  Equator. 

The  great  object  of  Captain  Speke  before  leaving  Uganda  was 

*  London,  1863. 
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to  obtain  tke  pennission  of  the  King  to  explore  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  particularly  to  visit  the  spot  from  which,  according 
to  native  information,  a  gp-eat  river  issued,  and  which  he  felt 
certain  must  be  the  Nile.  The  *  admiral '  of  the  lake,  however, 
put  his  veto  upon  this  plan,  on  the  pretext  that  dangerous  shallows 
impeded  the  navigation.  The  only  course  which  then  remained 
was  to  proceed  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  supposed  river, 
and  then  ascend  it  to  its  point  of  departure  from  the  lake. 
On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1863,  he  accordingly  stood,  he  says, 
on  the  brink  pf  the  magnificent  stream  from  six  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  yards  wide,  which  flowed  between  high  grassy 
banks,  with  noble  trees  and  plantain-groves  in  the  distance. 
Proceeding  southwards  by  the  left  bank,  his  guides  led  him  to 
the  Ripon  Falls,  but  the  lake  itself  was  there  shut  out  from 
view  by  hills  and  by  the  high  ground  about  the  Falls.  With 
respect  to  the  distance  of  the  Ripon  Falls  from  the  lake,  Captain 
Speke's  Journal  does  not  afford  any  information. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Speke  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  to  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  to  as- 
certain whether  there  exists  any  connexion  between  the  great  lake 
and  anodier  lake  from  which  a  considerable  river  is  said  to  flow 
also  northwards.  It  would  also  have  been  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  our  geographical  knowledge  to  have  obtained  some  accurate 
information  respecting  the  Asua  River,  which  Captain  Speke 
considers  a  great  tributary  of  the  Nile,  entering  its  channel  at 
about  4^  North  latitude.  It  would  have  been  the  more  interesting 
since  the  Asua  has  been  thoi^ht  by  many  to  be  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Nile ;  and  he  had  himself  suggested  that  Mr.  Petherick 
should  ascend  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  possessed 
any  connexion  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
in  connexion  with  this  river  that  the  Hindoos,  who  certainly  had 
some  kind  of  intercourse  both  with  the  northern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  should  have  called  the  source  of 
the  Nile  *Amara* — ^the  name  of  a  territory  bordering  on  the 
lake  to  the  north-east.*  Dr.  Krapf,  moreover,  heard  from  natives 
that  beyond  the  Asua  River,  in  the  Galla  country,  there  was 
another  lake,  navigated  by  very  large  vessels,  and  that  somewhere 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  there  was  an  exceedingly  high  moun- 
tain. Dr.  Krapf  says  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  merchant 
from  Umbo,  a  country  two  days'  journey  from  the  river  Dana ; 
who  told  him  that  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-capped  mountain  Kenia, 
from  which  the  Dana  and  the  Tamburi  rivers  flow  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  another  river,  the  Nsaraddi,  takes  its  course  towards  a 

*  See  '  Asiatio  Researches/  vol.  iii. 
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lake  called  Baringa,  the  end  of  which  could  not  be  inched  iinder 
a  hundred  days  ;  *and  now/  adds  Dr.  Krapf,  *  we  know  almost 
for  certain  where  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  to  be  looked  for, 
viz.,  in  the  lake  Udurkenia,  from  which  flows  the  Nsaraddi; 
this,  again,  flowii^  through  ihe  Bannga.*  The  King  of  the  Bari 
also  told  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  Ezpediticm  that  the  Nile 
came  from  the  south-east,  its  source  being  a  distance  of  one 
month's  journey. 
Giptam  Speke  thus*  sums  up  the  result  of  his  discoreries  :^— - 

*  From  this  southern  point,  round  by  the  west,  to  Vhere  the  great 
Nile  stream  issues,  there  is  only  one  feeder  of  any  importance,  and 
that  is  the  Eitangtil^  Eiver;  whilst  from  the  southernmost  point, 
romid  by  the  east  to  the  Strait,  there  are  no  rivers  at  all  of  any  im- 
portance, for  the  travelled  Arabs  one  and  all  aver  that  from  the  west 
of  the  snow-clad  Eilimandjaro  to  the  lake,  where  it  is  cut  by  the 
second  degree,  and  also  the  first  degree  of  soutii  latitude,  there  sre 
salt  lakes  and  salt  plains,  and  the  country  is  hilly  and  so  scajstily 
watered  that  they  had  to  make  long  marches  in  order  to  find  water. 
Dr.  Krap^  when  he  obtained  a  si^  of  the  Eenia  Mountain,  heaid 
from  the  natives  there  that  there  was  a  salt  lake  to  its  northward,  and 
he  also  heard  that  a  river  ran  from  Eenia  towards  the  Nile.  If  his 
information  was  true  on  this  latter  point,  then  without  doubt  there 
must  exist  some  connexion  between  his  river  and  the  salt  lake  I  have 
heard  of,  and  this  in  all  probability  would  also  establish  a  connexion 
between  my  Salt  Lake  and  his  Salt  Lake,  which  he  heard  was  called 
Baringa.*  In  no  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  however,  does  this 
unsetUed  matter  touch  the  established  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Nile 
is  in  3°  south  latitude,  where  in  the  y^yr  1858  I  discovered  the  head 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  be.' 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  no  river  flows  into  the  Victoria 
Nyanea  from  Kilimandjaro,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
great  stream  does  not  flow  into  it,  or  possibly  into  the  Baringa 
Lake,  from  the  slopes  of  Kenia,  The  western  shore  of  the  Vic- 
toria  Nyanza  is  not  more  than  150  miles  from  the  snow-capped 
Kenia ;  t  s^d  both  the  Nyanza  and  the  Baringa  may  be  partially 
fed  by  rivers  which  have  their  sources  on  that  mountain.  An 
exploration  of  the  watershed  of  this  country,  together  with  a 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  water  annually  carried  down  by 
any  river  which  flows  from  the  northern  flank  of  Kenia,  is  neces- 
.sary  in  order  to  complete  our  hydrographical  knowledge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile. 

Retracing  his  steps  from  the  Ripon  Falls  down  the  left  bank 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  water  of  thia  lake  is  salt,  bat  that  deposits  of 
salt  exist  on  its  shores, 
t  Sir  R.  Murchisozi's  Address  to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  in  1859. 
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of  tlic  river,  Captain  Spekc  crossed  twelve  considerable  streams, 
— the  largest  of  which,  the  Luajerri,  he  had  before  seen,  and 
which  he  reasserts  issues  from  the  Njanza, — and  proceeded 
down  the  river  in  boats  to  visit  the  capital  of  the  King  of 
Unyoro.  The  territory  of  this  potentate  is  the  largest  in  this 
quarter  of  intertropical  Africa,  but  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  Kittara,  which  has  be^i  subjected  to  some 
political  convulsion  which  has  shattered  it  into  several  inde- 
pendent or  tributary  states.  A  sort  of  rude  balance  of  power  is 
maintained  among  these  African  kingdoms,  but  the  sovereign  of 
Unyoro  is  suspected  by  the  minor  potentates  of  entertaining  am- 
bitions designs,  and  of  desif  ing  a  rectification  of  his  frontiers  by 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  map  of  Eastern  Intertropical  Africa. 
The  western  boundary  of  this  kingdom  is  formed  by  the  Little 
Luta  Nzige  Lake.  It  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  hydrography  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  Captain 
Speke  conjectures  it  to  be  a  great  backwater  to  the^  river,  and 
that,  after  being  surcharged  with  the  tropical  floods,  it  pours 
its  overflow  into  the  Nile.  The  exact  position  and  function  of 
this  lake  have  not,  however,  been  Itscertained.  The  King  of 
Unyoro  is  represented  as  an  importunate  beggar  and  an  extor- 
tioner. The  first  reception  of  Captain  Speke  and  his  com- 
panion by  Kamrasi,  and  the  appearance  of  the  King,  are  thus 
described  : — 

*  Sitting  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  placed  upon  a  double  matting  of 
skins — cows'  below  and  leopards*  above — on  an  elevated  platform  of 
gruB,  was  the  great  King  Kamrasi,  looking  enshrouded  in  his  mbtigti 
dress  like  a  Pope  in  state,  calm  and  actionless.  One  bracelet  of  fine 
twisted  brass  wire  adorned  his  left  wrist,  and  his  hair,  half  an  inch 
long,  waB  worked  up  into  small  peppercorn-like  knobs,  by  rubbing  the 
hand  circularly  over  the  crown  of  the  head.  His  eyes  were  long, 
fiMse  narrow,  and  nose  prominent,  after  the  true  fashion  of  his  breed, 
and  though  a  finely  mode  man,  considerably  above  six  feet  high,  he 
was  not  so  large  as  Bumanika.  A  cow-skin  stretched  out  and  fastened 
to  the  roof  acted  as  a  canopy  to  prevent  dust  Mling,  and  a  curtain  of 
mbtigti  concealed  the  lower  parts  of  the  hut,  in  front  of  which,  on 
both  sides  of  the  King,  sat  about  a  dozen  head  men. 

*  We  entered  and  took  seats  on  our  own  iron  stools,  whilst  all  the 
preeenta  were  placed  upon  the  ground  before  the  throne.  As  no 
greetings  were  «cchanged,  and  all  at  first  remained  as  silent  as  death, 
I  commenced,  after  asking  about  his  health,  by  saying  that  I  had 
journeyed  six  Icmg  years  (by  the  AMcan  computation  df  five  months 
in  the  year)  for  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting.  The  purpose  of  my 
coming  was  to  ascertain  whether  His  Majesty  would  like  to  trade  wi& 
our  country,  exchanging  ivory  for  articles  of  European  manufacture, 
as  should  he  do  so,  morohants  would  come  here  in  the  same  way  as 
they  went  from  Zanzibar  to  Earagtid. 

*  Kamrasi, 
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'  Eamrasi,  in  a  very  quiet,  mild  maimer,  instead  of  answering  the 
question,  told  us  of  tilie  absurd  stories  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
Waganda,  said  he  did  not  believe  them,  else  his  rivers  deprived  of 
their  fountains  would  have  run  dry,  and  he  thought  if  we  did  eat  liills 
and  the  tender  parts  of  mankind,  we  should  have  had  enough  to  satisfy 
our  appetites  before  we  reached  Unyoro.  Now,  however,  he  was  glad 
to  see  that  although  our  hair  was  straight,  and  our  faces  white,  we 
still  possessed  hands  and  feet  like  other  men.' 

The  most  serious  loss  which  Captain  Speke  sustained  during^ 
his  detention  by  this  barbarian  was  his  only  remaining  chrono- 
meter, which  the  King  insisted  must  be  a  magical  instrument  of 
irresistible  power.  On  its  being  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court,  the  attendants  averted  their  faces  with  terror  on  the  first 
glance  at  the  mysterious  mechanism.  Kamrasi  is  represented  as 
of  a  mild  disposition  compared  with  King  M tdsa,  whom  he  always 
alludes  to  when  ordering  his  subjects  to  be  flogged,  reminding 
them  that  if  they  were  in  Uganda  their  heads  would  suffer  instead 
of  their  backs. 

Escaping  from  the  King  of  Unyoro,  who  would  not  suffer  any 
of  his  subjects  to  see  his  white  guests,  Captain  Speke  and  his 
companion  worked  their  way  slowly  through  the  Chopi  territory. 
At  Koki,  a  short  distance  from  Kamrasi's  palace,  the  river  bent 
considerably  to  the  west,  taking  a  wide  sweep  and  narrowed 
to  only  200  yards,  with  an  average  depth  of  from  two  to  three 
fathoms.  Continuing  his  course  due  north,  and  leaving  the  river 
on  his  left,  he  came  at  length  again  in  view  of  the  Nile  and 
also  of  the  river  Asua.  The  bed  of  the  Asua  appeared,  he  says, 
in  the  distance  *  very  large.*  When  he  next  struck  the  Nile,  it 
was  running  *  like  a  fine  Highland  stream '  between  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  hills  in  Kuku.  Again  it  trended  to  the  west  The 
Asua,  a  deep  but  at  that  season  not  very  broad  stream,  was  then 
forded.  This  great  river,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  has  been 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  Where 
it  comes  from  is  as  yet  a  mystery;  it  probably  rises  on  the 
Kenia  mountain  range,  and  its  course  being  deflected  too  far  to 
the  north  to  reach  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  it  falls  into  the  supposed 
Nile  at  about  3°  42'  N.  lat 

Captain  Speke's  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  Bahr  el 
Ghazal  at  its  junction  with  the  Nile  differs  essentially  from  that 
given  by  the  oflicers  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  and  by  the  Baroness 
van  Capellan  and  the  other  adventurous  Dutch  ladies  who  entered 
it  in  their  small  steamer  and  are  now  engaged  in  exploring  it  The 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition  would  have  decided  with- 
out hesitation  in  favour  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  as  the  true  Nile 
and  would  have  proceeded  up  it  with  his  flotilla,  had  not  his  orders 

been 
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Keen  impentive  to  direct  his  explorations  to  the  south.*  Captain 
Speke  sap  he  found  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  ^  only  a  small  piece  of 
'water,  resembling  a  duck  pond,  buried  in  a  sea  of  rushes.'  There 
is  so  important  a  difference  between  this  statement  and  that  of 
the  other  persons  who  have  entered  this  great  mere,  that  further 
evidence  is  necessary  before  any  positive  conclusion  can  be 
Arrived  at  with  respect  to  its  hydrographical  importance.  The 
GmS^  and  the]  Sobat,  although  considerable  and  even  im- 
posing streams,  are  pronounced  unworthy  of  being  brought  for  a 
moment  in  comparison  with  the  Nile ;  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  Bahr  el  Azrek  to  be  considered  the  principal  stream  have 
long  since  been  disposed  of.  Captain  Speke  strenuously  contends 
that  the  river  which  issues  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  above  the 
Ripm  Falls  is  the  true  and  parent  Nile ;  *  having  viewed/  he 
says,  'all  its  great  tributaries  in  the  dry  season,  which  is  the 
best  time  for  estimating  their  relative  perennial  values.' 

We  have  now  followed  Captain  Speke  through  his  long  and 
adventurous  journey.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  his  alleged 
sohition  of  the  great  geographical  problem  can  be  accepted  as 
final  and  complete. 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  the  source  of  any  river,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  necessary  to  define  its  basin.  The  basin  of  a  river, 
we  need  not  inform  our  readers,  consists  of  those  declivities, 
considered  collectively,  from  which  Aow  all  the  streams  and 
rivulets  which  discharge  themselves  into  one  particular  river, 
and  are  therefore  called  its  hydrographical  region  or  basin.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  basins  of  two  rivers  almost  touch,  as 
is  probably  the  case  with  those  of  the  Congo  and  the  Nile.  The 
basin  of  a  river  being  determined,  we  have  next  to  ascertain  the 
principal  arms  which  unite  to  form  the  main  stream :  we  must, 
therefore,  trace  to  their  heads  the  several  smaller  branches  which 
form  those  arms ;  and  when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  then,  but 
not  before,  be  competent  to  decide  which  of  all  those  numerous 
ramifications  possesses  the  fairest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
foantain^faead.  The  possible  sources  of  the  Nile  are,  therefore, 
as  Dr.  Beke  has  very  clearly  shown,t  all  the  streams  which  rise 
upon  the  extreme  limits  of  the  basin  of  that  river.  It  is  im- 
portant, moreover,  to  note  with  accuracy  the  hydrographical. 
masses  or  groups  of  mountains  which  surround  any  important 
stream.  Lakes  which  receive  and  discharge  streams  of  water 
constitQte  the  basins  of  those  streams.  They  possess,  as  a  general 
role,  only  one  outlet,  which  generally  takes  its  name  from  that  of 

•  See '  Qnarterlj  Review/  No.  227,  p,  279. 
t  •  The  Sourees  of  the  Nile.'    By  Dr.  Beke. 
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the  principal  rirer  which  flows   into  it,  although  it  <:aanot 
said  with  strict  propriety  that  a  river  traverses  a  lake,  since 
waters,  after  entering  it,  necessarily  mingle  with   and  fona 
porticm  of  its  mass. 

Taking  these  geographical  axioms  for  our  guide,    we  mv^ 
consider  whether  the  problem  which  Captain  Speke  took  in  hand 
has  been  yet  completely  solved.  He  discovered  m  1858  a  vast  laki^ 
possessing,  he  now  informs  us,  diree  outlets,  all  eventually  uniting 
in  one  stream.     Which,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  principal  efflueal 
of  the  lake  ?     Captain  Speke  did  not  see  any  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Nile  above  the  Ripon  Falls,  nor  does  he  state  their  distance 
from  the  Napoleon  Channel  or  from  the  lake.     A  considerabb 
river,  or  more  than  one,  it  is  clear,  issues  from  the  Victoria  Nyaaza; 
but  can  the  ocmclusion  yet  be  received  with  unhesitating  acquiei- . 
cence  that  this  river,  or  any  one  of  them,  is  the  Nile  ?     To  pat 
the  question  beyond  all  further  controversy,  a  measiirement  or 
approximative   estimate  should,  we  conceive,  be  made  of  &e 
annual  flow  of  water  from  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  the  Asua,  the 
Sobat,  and  perhaps  other  great  rivers,  and  their  el&ct  upon  tiie 
periodical  rise  of  the  Lower  Nile ;   and  the  proper  time  for  ascer* 
taining  the  relative  real  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  riven 
is  not,  as  Captain  Speke  assumes,  in  the  dry  season,  when  dieir 
streams  are  feeble  and  low,  but  during  die  period  of  their  fulness  and 
strength.     Now,  die  Bahr  el  Ghazal  is  most  assuredly  a  very  im- 
portant agent  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Lower  Nile ;  for,  although 
it  presents   at  times  the  appearance  of  a  modonless  lake,  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Petherick,  who  entered  it  in  1858,  to  possess  a 
channel  20  feet  deep,  widi  a  peroepdble  current  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  an  hour.     But  the  Nile  in  several  parts  of  its  course  very 
much  resembles  the  Bahr  el  Ghaxal.     Captain  Speke  describes  it 
as  presenting  in  one  place  the  appearance  of  a  huge  mill-poodi 
sullen  and  dark,*  and  at  another  as  a  long  lake,  varying  from 
200  to  1000  yards  broad  ;t  and  it  is  undeniable  that  it  forms 
in  the  dry  season,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  a  series  of  stagnant 
pools,  and  is  as  he  himself  describes  it,  for  a  great  portion  of  its 
course,  more  like  a  long  pond  than  a  river.^     Nor,  in  estimating 
the  hydrographicai  importance  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghasal,  ought  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  to  be  overlooked.     He  says  that  he  was 
informed  that  the  Nile   flowed  ^from  the  west  and  from  the 
setting  sun ;'   and  several  modem  explorers  have  described  the 
Bahr  el  Ghazal  as  a  magnificent  stream,  possessing  at  times  s 
considerable  current     Nor  can  the  pretensions  of  the  Sobat  be 
reasonably  overlooked.      Captain  Speke   has  himself  admitted 

•  P-  464.  t  P.  5C0.  X  Appendix,  p.  623. 
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Pe  probftbility  that  its  two  arms  form  one  great  river  higher 
fo  its    course:    and    Dr.  Krapf  has   stated   ^t  at  the  point 
•tiere  it  joins  the  Baro,  in  9°  N.  latitude,  it  is  400  feet  broad, 
l^tK  liiglier  banks  and  a  current  greater  than  the  Nile.     There 
W^B  certaioly  been  a  tradition  that  the  Nile  had  its  origin  in 
%  lake,  or  chain  of  lakes,  at  or  near  the  Equator ;  but,  bearing 
ki    mind   Seneca's    description   of   the    sources  of    the    great 
iiTer — ^  magnus  solitndines  pervagatus,  et  in  paludes  diffusus, 
gcntibas  sparsns ' — it  may  be  that  not  one  but  many  lakes  con- 
tribate  their  overflow  to  swell  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile ; 
ttad  we  are  still  in  total  ignorance  with  respect  to  one  exten- 
five  and  probably  immense  division  of  its  basin,  viz.  the  whole 
•f  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the  west     It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  established  that  the  Victoria  Nyanza  supplies   the 
Nile  ^th  a  considerable  portion  of  its  water ;  but  whether  the 
tme  and  primary  source  may  not  yet  be  found  among  the  high 
regions  which  flank  the  river  on  both  sides  of  its  upper  course 
is  still  open  for  geographical  inquiry. 

The   region  at  the   Equator  is   undoubtedly  the   source  of 
those    abundant  rains   which   supply   not  only  the   Nile,    but 
many  other  rivers  of  Africa,  with  their  periodical  floods.     It 
is,   as   Captain  Speke  justly  says,  the   centre  of  atmospheric 
motioo,  and   there  are  only  two  months  during  the  year,   in 
which'  no  rain,  or,  very  little,  falls.     There  is,  however,  a  re- 
markable difference  in  the  phenomena   which  rivers   present 
under  the  influence  of  the  periodical  rains.     If  a  river  flows 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Equator,  its  waters  spread  them- 
selves with  a  certain  degree  of  equality  over  the  whole  extent  of 
its  banks,  as  in  the  Orinoco,  the  S«iegal,  .and  the  Niger ;  if  it  flows 
perpendicularly  to  the  Equator,  the  effect  of  the  tropical  rains  is 
very  unequal  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  river's  course,  for  the  flood 
I     is  carried  almost  entirely  towards  the  lower  region  of  the  stream. 
I     This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
No  river  beyond  the  torrid  zone  is  subject,  like  the  Nile,  to 
I      regular  periodical   swellings.     The  overflow,  which  occurs   in 
the  temperate  zones,  arises  almost  wholly  from  the  melting  of 
I      snow,  and  from  rain  which  has  fallen  among  the  mountains.     In 
riters  which  flow  perpendicularly  to  the  Equator,  as  the  ^swell 
I      requires  time  to  travel,  it  occurs  at  regular  but  different  periods 
in   various    parts   of   the    same    river.      *  The    height,'    Mrs. 
Somerville  says,  *  to  which  the  water  rises  in  the  annual  floods 
depends  upon   the  nature  of  the  country,  but  is  wonderfully 
constant  in   each  individual  river  where   the   course   is   long, 
for  the  ineqnalities  in  the  quantity  of  rain  in  a  district  drained 
bj  any  of  its  afflnents  are  imperceptible  in  the  general  flood ; 
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and  thus  the  quantity  of  water  carried  down  is  a  measme  of 
the  mean  humidity  of  the  whole  country  comprised  in  its 
basin  from  year  to  year.  By  the  admirable  arrangement  of 
these  periodical  inundations,  the  fresh  soil  of  the  mountainsy 
borne  down  by  the  water,  enriches  countries  &r  remote  from 
their  source.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  and  of  Abyssinia 
have  thus  fertilised  the  banks  of  the  Nile  through  a  distance  of 
2500  miles  for  thousands  of  years.'  * 

Captain  Speke  states  his  belief  that  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was 
once  much  larger  than  it  now  is.  Undoubtedly  a  mass  of 
water  lying  so  near  to  the  Equator  must  be  exposed  to  enor- 
mous evaporation  ;  and  the  more  a  body  of  water  loses  in 
depth,  the  more  it  evaporates,  for  the  evaporation  of  water  is^ 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  surface,  and  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  depth.  There  are,  in  all  mountainous  and 
marshy  countries,  numerous  traces  of  small  lakes,  which  haTe 
thus  been  dried  up :  we  might  therefore  conclude  that  the 
same  phenomena  have  occurred  upon  a  much  larger  scale  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  The  Victoria  Nyanza,  like  all 
lakes,  is  moreover  subject  to  two  agencies  which  must  operate 
in  the  course  of  ages  in  gmdnally  diminishing  its  area. 
The  largest  deposits  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  the  American 
lakes,  are  slowly  contracting  their  dimensions  under  the  joint 
influence  of  the  enlargement  of  their  barriers  by  erosion  and 
the  Wumulation  of  detritus  carried  into  them  by  their  affluenta. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  no  lake  can  have  more  than 
one  outlet ;  but  if  Captain  Speke's  observations  are  correct,  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  presents  the  peculiarity  of  at  least  three  outlets 
at  distances  respectively  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  each 
other,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  reversed  delta.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  perpetual  wearing  away  of  the  banks  of  an 
outlet  prevents  the  formation  of  others.  Instances,  however, 
have  been  recently  adduced  proving  that  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is 
not  singular  in  possessing  two  or  more  outlets.  The  Lake  of 
St.  John,  in  Lower  Canada,  discharges  itself,  it  is  said^  by  three 
outlets  into  the  River  Saguenay,  £rst  by  two  branches  called 
the  *  Grande  D^charge,'  and  next  by  a  chain  of  alternate  rivers 
and  lakes  which  join  the  main  stream  after  a  course  of  fifty 
miles.  An  example  on  a  small  scale  has  also  been  adduced  of 
a  Scotch  loch  possessing  two  natural  outlets.t  There  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  hydrographical  expe- 
rience in  the  fact  of  two  or  more  rivers  issuing  from  the  Victoria 

♦  'Physical  Geography/  vol.  ii. 
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Nyanza.  The  tendency,  however,  of  vast  and  shallow  lakes, 
swollen  bj  periodical  rains,  is  to  subside  during  the  dry  season 
into  temporary  marshes,  and  the  surface  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
most  be  subject  to  considerable  annual  oscillations ;  it  would 
therefore  be  both  interesting  and  important  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  those  oscillations  upon  the  stream  of  the  effluent  which 
descends  the  Ripon  Falls. 

We  possess,  however,  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  perio- 
dical rains  of  Upper  Ethiopia  have  not  varied  for  at  least 
5000  years.  Sirius,  the  dog  star,  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians from  its  supposed  influence  on  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 
According  to  Champollion,  their  calendar  commenced  when  the 
lieliacal  rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  summer  solstice,  the 
time  at  which  the  Nile  began  to  swell  at  Cairo.  '  Now,  this 
coincidence,*  Mrs.  Somerville  says,  '  makes,  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  accuracy,  32^1  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
as  the  rising  of  the  river  still  takes  place  precisely  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile  has  not  varied  for  5000  years.' 
This  basin  occupies,  it  has  been  estimated,  an  area  of  at  least 
500,000  square  miles.  The  cause  of  the  iretardationof  the  inunda- 
tion is  not  yet  accurately  known,  but  the  inundation  itself  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  by  the 
annual  ovei^ow  of  a  vast  interior  watery  plateau,  the  exact  con* 
figaration  and  limits  of  which  yet  remain  to  be  ascertained. 
Many  large,  and  doubtless  innumerable  smaller,  streams  pour 
their  tributary  floods  into  the  Nile.  Many  of  these  streams  are 
probably  feeders  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza;  but  as  almost  the 
whole  of  that  lake  lies  south  of  the  Equator,  it  must  be  subjected 
to  conditions  with  ifespect  to  rainfall  different  from  those  of  the 
country  to  the  north,  from  which  the  principal  supplies  of  the 
Nile  are  in  all  probability  derived. 

The  rains  commence  at  Kaze,  5^  S.  lat,  about  the  15th  of 
November,  and  end  on  the  15th  of  May,  during  which  period 
thej  fall  almost  continuously.  About  2\^  farther  north,  at  the 
Kmthem  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  rainy  season  commences 
somewhat  later.  At  Karague,  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
the  lainy  season  lasts  from  October  to  June,  when  the  dry  season 
*ets  in.  The  altitude  of  the  Nyanza,  and  the  argillaceous  colour 
and  the  sweetness  of  its  waters,  suggest  the  inference.  Captain 
Burton  says,  that  it  may  be  one  of  die  feeders  of  the  Nile ;  and 
it  may  be  right  to  quote  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  not 
die  chief  soarce  of  the  annual  inundation,  and  therefore  not  of  the 
Nile  itself.  ^  About  the  summer  solstice,'  he  says,  *  ^en  the 
nins  cease  in  the  regions  south  of  and  upon  the  Equator,  the 
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White   Nile  begins  to  flood.     Frcmi  March  to  the  aul 
equinox  (September)  it  continoes  to  overflow  its  banks  till 
attains  its  greatest  magnitude,  and   from  that  time  it 
through  the  winter  solstice  (December)  till  March*     The  Nil 
is  therefore  full  during  the  dry  season,  and  low  during  the 
season  south  of,  and  immediately  upon,  the  Equator.     Xhe  inun* 
dation  is  synchronous  with  the  great  falls  of  the  Northern  Eqaa* 
torial  Regions,  which  extend  from  July  to  September,  and  is 
dependent  solely  on  tropical  rains.     It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  true  sources  of  the  *'  Holy  River  "  will  be  found  to  be  a  net* 
work  of  runnels  and  rivulets  of  scanty  dimensions,  filled  by 
monsoon  torrents,  and  perhaps  a  little  swollen  by  melted  snow  m 
the  northern  parting  line  of  the  Eastern  Lunar  Mountains.*^  'In 
die  map  appended  to  M.  Brun  RoUet's  volume,'  Captain  BnrtoD 
adds,  ^  the  large  water  to  the  west  of  the  Padongo  tribe,  which 
clearly  represents  the  Nyanza,  is  made  to  drain  northwards  into 
the  Filtri  Lake,  and  eventually  to  swell  the  main  stream  o{  the 
White  River.     The  detail  supplied  by  the  Egyptian  Expadition, 
which  about  twenty  years  ago  ascended  the  White   River  to 
2P  22'  N.  lat.  and  31^  30'  £.  long.,  and  gave  the  general  bearing 
of  the  river  from  that  point  to  its  source  as  south-east,  with  a  dis* 
tanoe  of  one  month's  journey  or  from  300  to  350  miles,  would  place 
the  actual  sources  2^  8.  lat  and  35^  B.  long,  or  in  2^  eastward  of 
the  southern  creek  of  the  Nyanza  Lake.     This  position  would 
occupy  the  northern  slope  of  the  Lunar  Mountains,  the  upper 
watershed  of   the  high   region  whose   culminating  apices  are 
Kilimandjaro,  Kenia,  and  Daemgo  Engai,  the  first  supposed  to 
be  at  least  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  conse- 
quently 3000  or  4000  feet  above   the    line   of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, and  would  admirably  explain    the  two  most   ancient 
theories  concerning  the  source  of  the  White  River  ;  namely,  tbat 
it  rises  in  a  snowy  region,  but  its  inundation  is  the  result  of 
tropical  rains.' 

We  have  little  or  no  exact  information  as  to  the  amount  and 
duration  of  the  rainfall  in  the  region  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  bat 
Captain  Speke  incidentally  supplies  a  fact  which  may  be  thought 
to  strongly  corroborate  the  hypothesis  of  his  former  companion, 
in  reference  to  the  flooding  of  the  Nile.  The  great  rush-draiiis 
or  rivers  which  Captain  Speke  crossed  on  his  route  to  Mtesa's 
palace  were,  he  was  told  by  the  natives,  at  certain  seasons  so 
flooded  that  they  could  not  be  forded,  but,  from  some  nnae- 
Gountable  cause,  they  were  always  lowest  when  most  rain  fell  in 
Ugandat ; — a  conclusive  proof,  we  think,  that  the  Victoria 
# 

♦  *Lake  Kcgioos  of  Central  Africa,'  toI.  ii.  p.  218.  f  P*  277. 
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Njanza  most  receive  its  chief  supply  of  water  from  the  regions 
far  to  the  south  of  the  Equator,  and  is  consequently  fullest  at  a 
time  when  rery  little  rain  falls  in  the  regions  to  the  north  from 
which  the  Nile  necessarily  derives  the  largest  portion  of  its 
flood. 

The  periodical  rise  of  the  Nile  is  certainly  not,  in  any 
considerable  degree^  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  those 
mountains  which  have  now  been  ascertained  to  exist  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Equator  in  Eastern  Intertropical  Africa ; 
for  the  power  of  the  sun  is  there  so  nearly  equable  through- 
out the  year  that  it  must  operate  in  supplying  the  streams  which 
descend  from  those  mountains  with  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
water  at  all  seasons.  There  has  been  a  constant  tradition  that 
the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Ptolemy  rqpeatedly  alludes 
to  the  bcU  Philostratus  says  that  *  he  does  not  mean  to  gain- 
say the  snows  of  the  Ethiopians  on  the  hills  of  the  Catadupi.'  * 
Brace  often  heard  of  the  snowy  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Equator.  The  missionaries  Rebmann  and  Krapf  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  saw  these  stupendous  mountains,  and  their  exist- 
ence has  since  been  indisputably  established  by  the  partial  ascent 
of  the  great  Kilimandjaro  by  the  Baron  von  Decken.  The  perti- 
nacity with  which  die  fact  of  mountains  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  being  cron^ned  with  perpetual  snow  has  been  denied  is 
unaccountable.  Unless  it  is  now  intended  to  impugn  the  veracity, 
or  to  question  the  powers  of  scientific  observation,  of  a  Hanoverian 
nobleman  and  officer  of  high  attainments,  the  question  must  be 
considered  as  settled,  for  there  cannot  remain  a  •scintilla  of 
doabt  in  any  unprejudiced  mind  on  this  most  interesting  sub- 
ject. Why  there  should  have  been  any  is  not  easy  to  under* 
stand,  for  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  a  mere  function 
of  geographical  latitude  nor  of  mean  annual  temperature.  In 
the  Andes  of  Quito,  directly  under  the  Equator,  the  limit  is 
15,790  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  southern  declivities  of 
the  Himalaya  the  snow  limit  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  12,180 
feet,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  at  15,000  feet.  Neither  the 
tnmics,  nor  even  the  Equator  itself,  is  die  situation,  as  was  long 
beueved  and  taught,  where  the  snow  limit  attains  its  highest 
elevation.  *  The  phenomenon,*  says  Humboldt,  *  is  an  extremely 
complicated  one,  and  depends  generally  on  various  relations 
of  temperature,  moisture,  and  mountain  configuration.  While 
the  snow  line  in  South  America  reaches  a  height  under  the 
Equator  which  equals  that  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 


♦  See  Ravlinson'i  *  HerodotuB,'  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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in  tHe  high  lands  of  Mexico,  near  the  northern  tropics,  in  latitude 
19°  north,  descends  from  that  by  a  quantity  equal  to  about  960 
feet,  it  rises  in  the  Southern  tropical  zone  (latitude  14^°  to  18° 
south),  and  in  the  western  or  Chilian  Andes,  2500  feet  higher 
than  under  the  Equator,  at  Chimborazo  and  Antisana,  not  &r 
from  Quito.'* 

Kilimandjaro,  as  seen  by  Dr.  Krapf,  had  a  dome-like  summit; 
but  the  summit  of  Kenia,  which  lies  farther  to  the  north,  presents 
the  form  of  a  lofty  roof,  over  which  two  peaks  arise  like  pillars 
or  horns.  These  peaks,  he  says  he  has  no  doubt,  are  seen  by  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  bordering  on  the  northern  latitudes  of  the 
Equator ;  and  he  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  waters 
which 'Kenia  throws  off  to  the  north  run  towards  the  basin  of 
the  Nile.  Baron  von  Decken  has  recently  ascended  Kilimand- 
jaro to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet,  and  ascertained  by  trigo- 
nometrical measurement  that  the  principal  peak  attains  an 
altitude  of  20,065  feet,  and  the  other  upwards  of  17,000  feet 
The  altitude  thus  determined  being  greatly  above  the  limit  of 
perpetual  congelation,  fully  accounts  for  the  existence  of  perpetual 
snow ;  and  thus  has  been  conclusively  established  the  existence 
of  a  new  and  grand  phenomenon  in  the  physical  geography  of 
Africa.  The  meteorological  observations  made  by  Baron  von 
Decken  are  important  The  rainy  season  in  Eastern  Africa  was 
found  to  commence  in  the  month  of  June,  and  to  extend  through 
July,  August,  and  September,  but  near  Kilimandjaro  it  extended 
over  ten  months  of  the  year.  Whatever  may  be  the  importance 
of  these  stupendous  equatorial  snow-covered  mountains,  that  of 
Kenia  especially,  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Nile,  their  discovery 
forms  one  of  the  geographical  triumphs  of  the  age.  Rising  in 
rival  majesty  not  from  arid  plains  or  desolate  sierras,  but  from 
a  country  clothed  with  the  most  exuberant  tropical  vegetation, 
they  must  give  to  the  scenery  of  that  part  of  Africa  a  character 
of  surpassing  magnificence. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  countries  through  which 
the  two  greatest  rivers  of  Africa  run,  present  as  markc^i  a 
contrast  to  each  other  as  the  populations  which  cloister  on 
their  banks.  The  Niger,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Nile,  flows 
through  a  country  rich  in  the  most  splendid  tropical  vegetati<m, 
and  abounding  with  everything  that  can  conduce  to  the  well- 
being  of  man,  but  that  country  has  never  yet  been  occupied 
except  by  savage  tribes,  which  have  rcmainetl  for  ages  in  a  con- 
dition of  brutal  degradation.  The  cause  of  this  contrast  between 
the  two  great  rivers  of  Africa  was  simply  the  direction  of  their 

•  Humboldt's  •  Cosmos,'  vol.  i.  p.  3G3. 
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respectiye  courses.  The  one  flows  into  a  sea  long  the  centre  of 
commerce  and  civilization ;  the  other  into  a  great  and,  for  ages, 
a  lonelj  and  unknown  ocean. 

A  spontaneous  civilization  has  arisen  in  several  parts  of  Eastern 
Intertropical  Africa,  of  which  not  the  least  interesting  are  those 
native  kingdoms  which  have  been  discovered  by  Captain  Speke 
and  his  gallant  companion.    There  agriculture  has  made  respect- 
able progress ;  some  rude  essays  have  been  attempted  in  the  arts ; 
and  even  manners  have  acquired  a  certain  refinement     It  is  a 
melancholy  consideration  that  the  only  intercourse  which  these 
primitive  nations  have  yet  had  with  the  civilized  world  has  tended 
rather  to  depress  than  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  existence.  There, 
as  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  civilized  man  has  introduced  the  scourge 
of  the  African  race.     In  the  west  of  Africa  it  is  the  European 
who  has  brought  slavery  in  his  train ;  in  the  East  it  is  the  Arab 
who  has  still  further  debased  and  degraded  the  indigenous  native 
of  the  soil.     There,  as  in  the  West,  the  stimulus  imparted  to 
native  wars,  by  conferring  a  money  value  on  man,  has  opened  a 
vast  slave  market,  of  which  the  frequenters  and  best  customers 
are  the  subjects  of  civilized  states.     This  infamous  *  institution' 
has,  in  Eastern  Africa  as  elsewhere,  enslaved  not  only  the  body, 
bat  the  soul.    It  has  subverted  the  very  foundation  of  human 
character  by  destroying  even  the  consciousness  of  natural  inde- 
pendence ;  for,  with  a  touching  but  perverted  sense  of  justice, 
the  slave  considers  that  he  would  be  acting  dishonestly,  after 
having  been  bought,  if  he  should  run  away  from  his  master, 
because  he  would  tlius  bring  on  him  pecuniary  loss.*     This 
faamble  acquiescence  in  the  greatest  wrong  which  man  has  ever 
inflicted  on  man  is  a  proof  how  completely  slavery  has  benumbed 
flie  moral  faculties  and  darkened  the  reason  of  its  victims  in 
Eastern  Africa ;  for  in  physical  strength,  as  in  numbers,  they 
are  so  superior  to  their  masters  that,  should  they  resolve  to  rebel, 
they  might  scatter  them  as  chaif  before  the  wind  and  sweep  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  we  still 
oitertain  a  doubt  whether  the  great  geographical  enigma  of  ages 
has  yet  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  On  die  return  of  Captains 
Speke, and  Grant  to  their  native  land,  there  was  a  general  and 
perhaps  too  hasty  a  disposition  to  accept  all  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  had  themselves  arrived.  There  are,  as  we  have 
shown,  several  important  geographical  and  hydrographical  ques- 
tions to  be  determined  before  an  unhesitating  acquiescence  can 
be  accorded  to  the  statement  of  Captain  Speke  that  in  1858  he 

*  Introdoction  to  the  '  Jooroal  of  the  Diacoyery  of  the  Nile/ 
Vol,  115.— iVb.  229.  K  found 
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found  *the  top  head  of  the  Nile  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza/  *  or  before  we  can  accept  as  an  established  geo- 
graphical fact  that  the  river  which  issues  from  it  is  indeed  the 
great  stream  whose  sources  have  baffled  the  curiosity  of  maakind 
from  the  remotest  period  of  history. 

The  personal  adventures  of  Captain  Speke  necessarily  consti- 
tule  the  prominent  features  of  his  Journal,  and  they  may  seem 
perhaps  to  throw  the  services  of  his  coadjutor  and  companion 
somewhat  into  the  shade ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  fully  recognises  the  assistance  which  he  derived  from  his 
companion  whenever  illness  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  services. 
Captain  Grant  contributed,  as  may  be  seen,  largely  to  the  illus^ 
trations  which  adorn  the  Journal ;  and  he  has  not  only  enriched 
the  science  of  botany  by  his  researches,  but  the  Museum  of 
Kew  by  a  large  collection  of  previously  unknown  plants  ;  and  he 
may  be  assured  that  his  countrymen  recognise  no  less  in  him- 
self than  in  his  companion  those  great  and  sterling  qualities 
which  make  the  British  officer  an  impersonation  of  all  that  is 
daring  and  devoted  in  the  service  either  of  science  or  of  the 
State. 

The  services  which  the  explorer  renders  to  mankind  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  world  of  science.  In  bringing  to  the 
knowledge  of  civilized  nations  communities  the  very  existence 
of  which  was  previously  undreamed  of,  he  makes  them  objects 
of  interest,  and  thev  become  the  subjects  of  benevolent  exertion. 
By  bringing  to  light  the  resources  of  vast  and  hitherto  unknown 
countries,  he  tempts  commerce — the  sure  harbinger  of  civili- 
zation— into  regions  which  would  otherwise  remain  perma- 
nently shrouded  in  darkness  ;  he  communicates  an  impulse 
never  to  be  arrested  until  it  has  accomplished  the  work  to 
which  it  is  unconsciously  set,  and  thus  becomes  the  secondary 
instrument  for  imparting  the  blessings  of  purer  morals  and  a 
purer  faith  to  millions  of  the  human  race.  The  countries 
recently  visited,  it  may  be  almost  said  discovered,  by  Captain 
Speke  and  his  companion,  are  even  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  Power  most  interested  in  their  future.  His  Highness  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  already  despatched  a  considerable  military 
force  to  Khartum,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  troops  now  stationed 
there ;  and  he  has  announced  his  determination  not  only  firmly 
to  establish  his  authority  in  those  remote  districts  which  border 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  but  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  in  which 
even  his  own  officers,  removed  from  the  surveillance  of  their 
government,  are  suspected  of  being  largely  engaged.     For  thi» 

♦  P.  467. 
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purpose  lie  is  about  to  establish  a  river  police,  provided  with 
swift  and  well-armed  gallejs,  which  will  patrol  the  Nile  as 
far  as  it  may  be  found  navigable,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
suspicious  vessels,  and  of  liberating  any  slaves  which  may 
be  found  in  them.  A  railway,  and  the  telegraph  wire,  to  be 
extended  to  Khartum,  will  speedily  follow ;  and  we  may  expect 
that  even  Gondokoro  will  at  no  distant  day  be  thus  connected 
with  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Facilities  for  approaching  the  great 
fertile  regions  of  Equatorial  Africa  will  then  have  been  so 
greatly  increased,  that  many  years  cannot  elapse  before  their 
valuable  products  will  be  accessible  to  commerce,  and  the 
countries  to  which  Captain  Speke  has  introduced  us  will  be 
regularly  supplied  with  European  manufactures.  Their  rulers, 
enlightened  by  communication  with  Europe,  will  in  time  discard 
their  savage  vices  and  superstitions,  and  engraft  on  the  native 
stock  of  an  imperfect  civilization  the  humanities  and  perhaps 
the  religion  of  Europe.  The  novel  and  surprising  articles  which 
have  been  presented  to  them  have  inspired  them  with  an  intense 
desire  for  trade,  and  for  a  regular  intercourse  with  England. 
It  is  far  from  unlikely  that,  together  with  the  commodities  of 
Uganda  and  Karague,  we  may  some  day  receive  a  consignment 
of  black  princes  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  illustrious  visitors,  by  whose  immeasurable  supe- 
riority  their  fathers  had  been  so  deeply  impressed.*  The  great 
achievement  of  Captain  Speke  and  his  companion  will  thus  have 
accomplished  a  far  more  important  object  than  the  solution  of  a 
geographical  problem,  however  interesting ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  scientific  results  of  future  explorations  in  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  they  cannot  deprive  them  of  the  fame  of  having  been  the  first 
Europeans  to  penetrate  those  mysterious  regions,  and  of  having 
successfully  forced  their  way  through  savage  tribes  and  the 
obstructions  often  opposed  to  their  progress  by  barbarian  kings, 
with  that  true  British  courage  and  perseverance  to  which  no 
travellers  who  have  ever  faced  the  perils  of  African  discovery 
can  more  justly  and  honourably  lay  claim. 

*  ThU  with  waf  expressed  both  by  the  Kings  of  Uganda  and  Karagud . 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance^ 
together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee^  Minutes  of 
Evidence^  Appendix^  and  Index,  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  July  25,  1862  :  pp.  335. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance^  together  with 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  (f  Evidence^  Appendix^ 
and  Index,  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
July  23,  1863:  pp.  728. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years  the  art  of  war  has  in  this 
country  advanced  with  great  rapidity.  ^  At  Sebastopol  our 
guns  consisted  mainly  of  18-pounder8  and  32-pounders.  TTiere 
were  but  seven  68-pounders  used  at  the  siege,  and  two  of  these 
were  borrowed  by  the  French,  The  comparative  failure  of  such 
guns  excited  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  nation  and  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  artillery.  Schemes  of  offence  and 
counter-schemes  of  defence  have  ever  since  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession. 

The  general  substitution  of  the  rifle  in  European  armies  for 
the  erratic  and  short-ranged  old  musket,  first  rendered  compul- 
sory the  adoption  of  rifled  artillery,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
with  respect  to  small  arms  maintain  the  same  relative  superiority 
as  heretofore.  In  the  field  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  small  exceed 
the  large  weapon  in  precision  and  range,  artillery  in  the 
majority  of  cases  would  be  useless,  as  the  gunners  would  inevit- 
ably be  destroyed  by  the  bullets  of  riflemen  fired  at  distances 
beyond  the  reach  of  round  shot.  In  siege  and  naval  operations 
rifled  guns  have  also  become  a  necessity,  partly  for  the  same 
reason,  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  inherent  advantages  of 
rifled  artillery. 

Accuracy  of  fire  and  long  range  coupled  with  efficiency — 
qualities  characteristic  of  rifled  guns — are  so  manifestly  im- 
portant in  artillery,  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  enforce 
this  proposition.  But  these  advantages  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out involving  a  sacrifice  of  simplicity  in  the  construction  of 
the  gun,  and  at  the  same  time  necessitating  greater  manipu- 
lative skill  on  the  part  of  the  gunner.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  rifle,  whether  muzzle  or  breech-loading,  this  must  be 
conceded.  Moreover,  a  rifled  gun  has  to  endure  a  much 
greater  strain,  and  must,  consequently,  be  made  much  stronger 
than  a  smooth-bore ;  and  an  increase  of  strength  entails  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  rifled  gun  discharges 
elongated  shot  of  variable  length,  which  must  be  set  in  rapid 
rotation  before  leaving  the  muzzle,  and  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  increased  friction  and  a  corresponding  expenditure  of 

force; 
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force  ;  whereas  the  smboth-bore  delivers  only  spherical  projectiles 
unaccompanied  with  any  sensible  amount  of  friction.  The  initial 
velocity  of  the  shot  of  the  rifled  gun  fired  with  the  usual  and 
smaller  charges  of  powder  is  about  1200  feet  per  second, 
while  that  of  the  smooth-bore  is  about  1600  feet  per  second ; 
bat  the  velocity  of  the  former  decreases  in  a  much  inferior 
ratio  to  that  of  the  latter^  which  is  accordingly  speedily  dis- 
tanced by  the  rifled  shot  Moreover,  the  line  of  flight,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  the  trajectory,  of  a  rifled  gun  is  much  less 
curved  than  that  of  a  smooth-bore,  and  this  is  a  point  of  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  the  efiiciency  of  a  shot  depends  greatly  upon 
the  directness  of  its  course.  The  initial  velocity  of  the  rifled 
shot  with  its  smaller  proportionate  charge  of  powder  being,  as 
we  have  said,  less  than  that  of  the  spherical  shot,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  even  with  equal  charges  the  round  shot  would 
have  the  advantage  in  velocity  owing  to  the  facility  of  its  exit 
from  the  smooth-bore  barrel.  The  superior  vis  viva  of  the  round 
shot  is  still  frequently  urged.  This  assumption  is,  however, 
erroneous.  Fired  with  charges  in  the  same  proportion  rela- 
tively to  the  shot,  the  rifled  gun  projects  its  shot  with  at  least 
equal  initial  velocity,  as  conclusively  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments at  Woolwich  and  Shoeburyness.  While  in  the  smooth- 
bore there  is  considerable  windage,  or  in  other  words,  much  gas 
escapes  round  the  loose-fitting  shot ;  in  the  rifled  gun  the  wind- 
age is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  suppressed,  and  pro  tanto  the 
force  of  the  powder  is  more  completely  utilized.  Hence  it 
appears  that  rifled  artillery  has  not  only  vastly  the  advantage 
over  smooth-bores  at  long  ranges,  but  that  even  at  close  quarters 
it  may  be  easily  rendered  equally  effective.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  mistaken  notions  which  prevail  in  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject  should  be  corrected — notions  which  have 
been  sedulously  propagated  by  those  whose  experience  has  been 
restricted  to  smooth-bores. 

Every  civilized  nation  has  adopted  rifled  ordnance  for  the 
field,  but  none  has  as  yet  committed  itself  exclusively  to  rifled 
heavy  guns.  This  fieict  would  furnish  a  formidable  argument 
against  the  superiority  claimed  for  heavy  rifled  ordnance,  were 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  want 
of  ability  to  construct  large  rifled  guns  of  sufficient  strength  and 
endurance.  The  great  question  in  heavy  rifled  ordnance  is  how 
to  produce  guns  possessing  these  essential  qualities,  and  to  this 
the  particular  method  of  rifling  and  of  loading  is  altogether  sub- 
ordinate. We  ought,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  to  consider  the 
various  modes  of  construction  which  have  been  of  late  proposed 
widi  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  great  problem. 

We 
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We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  most  ancient  guns  were 
made  exclusively  of  wrought-iron,  on  what  is  termed  the  *  built-up' 
system.  They  were  composed  of  longitudinal  bars  fitted  together 
and  firmly  braced  with  external  rings  or  hoops  of  iron.  In  diose 
days  wrought-iron  could  not  have  been  employed  in  any  other 
manner,  as  machinery  suitable  for  large  forgings  did  not  then 
exist.  The  most  familiar  example  of  a  gun  of  this  description  ii 
the  famous  Mons  Meg,  now  at  Edinburgh.  The  legendary  historj 
of  this  gun  is  curious.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  black- 
smith called  McKin,  out  of  bars  of  iron  contributed  by  the  people 
of  Kirkcudbright,  during  the  siege  by  James  II.,  in  1455,  of 
Threave  Castle,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Douglas  family.  Mr. 
Mallet,*  quoting  '  The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  informs 
us  that  *  its  weight  was  6^  tons,  and  its  calibre  19}  inches ;  the 
charge  of  powder  was  a  peck  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  garrison 
surrendered.*  We  are  further  told  that  the  name  *Meg'  was 
derived  from  McKin's  wife,  *  whose  voice  was  said  to  rival  that 
of  her  namesake.'  Mons  Meg  was  a  gun  of  a  calibre  far  exceeding 
any  known  in  our  own  day.  So  aIso  the  Kemerlicks  of  the 
Dardanelles  reached  the  enormous  calibre  of  28  inches.  These 
ancient  guns  were,  in  fact,  specially  designed  of  this  great  capa- 
city in  order  that  they  might  carry  rough  masses  of  stone,  slowly 
projected  by  inefficient  charges  of  feeble  powder.  No  sooner 
was  the  quality  of  the  powder  improved,  and  the  use  of  cast-iron 
shot  established,  than  these  wrought-iron  guns  were  found  no 
longer  safe ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to 
Mr.  Mallet,  they  fell  wholly  into  disuse. 

Next  in  order  came  cast  guns,  composed  of  the  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin  called  gun-metal — a  variety  of  bronze  now  commonly 
but  erroneously  designated  brass.  Bronze  guns  speedily  became 
general.  The  reduction  in  the  calibre  and  size  of  guns  in- 
creased the  facilities  for  using  that  metal,  the  casting  of  which 
dates  from  remote  antiquity.  Its  toughness  and  tenacity  ren- 
dered it  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  that 
day;  and,  indeed,  at  the  present  time  the  field  artillery  of 
Europe  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  tliis  alloy.  It  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  largest  guns;  for  the  cost  of 
wrought  iron,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  manufacture,  were  then 
much  greater  than  at  present.  The  history  of  cast-iron  ordnance 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  the  first  English  guns  of  this 
material  are  stated  to  have  been  founded  in  Sussex,  in  the  six- 
teenth century. t    It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  art  was  not 

*  *0n   tbe  Construction  of  Artillery/    London»  1856,  p.  183,    Thecorrent 
belief  in  Scotland  is,  that  the  gan  came  from  Mons  in  Belgium, 
t  Lower's  *  Contributions  to  Literature.'    London,  1854,  p.  104, 
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imported  from  the  Continent.  The  cast-iron  of  early  times, 
smelted  with  charcoal,  was  far  more  suitable  for  artillery  than 
much  of  the  cast-iron  now  smelted  with  coke.  There  is  no 
metal  which  is  subject  to  greater  variation,  both  in  its  chemical 
composition  and  its  mechanical  properties,  than  cast-iron.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  fact  we  may  refer  to  the  mortars  captured 
at  Bomarsund,  the  iron  of  which  was  smelted  by  the  Russians  with 
charcoal,  and  to  our  own  mortars  which  so  strikmgly  failed  at  Swca- 
borg.  Under  all  circumstances  cast-iron  is  essentially  a  brittle 
material ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  its  properties  and  those  of  wrought-iron  would 
recommend  it  as  a  material  for  cannon,  if  they  could  construct 
solid  and  durable  guns  of  the  latter  metal,  and  were  able  to  bear 
the  additional  expense  therein  involved.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  a  cast-iron  high-pressure  steam-boiler,  but  who  now  would 
dream  of  such  an  application  of  that  untrustworthy  metal,  which 
Captain  Jerningham,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Ordnance,  has  so  naively  compared  to  crockery  ?  Guns  of  cast- 
iron  burst  without  warning,  scattering  huge  angular  fragments  of 
metal  far  and  wide ;  whereas  guns  of  wrought-iron  generally  give 
timely  notice  of  their  approaching  failure,  and,  when  they  do 
burst,  are  comparatively  harmless.  However  carefully  the  found- 
ing of  cast-iron  may  be  conducted,  flaws  in  the  interior  will 
occasionally  exist,  which  we  have  no  means  of  detecting ;  whilst 
in  a  wrought-iron  gun,  built  up  piecemeal,  we  can  be  sure  of  the 
soundness  of  the  metal  at  every  step.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
cast-iron  guns  have  not  rendered  most  efficient  service,  and 
given  evidence  of  great  powers  of  endurance,  but  we  do  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  comparison  between  these  varieties  of  iron 
with  respect  to  their  suitableness  for  artillery,  especially  in  the 
case  of  rifled  cannon,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  are  subjected 
to  a  much  greater  strain  than  smooth-bores. 

But  this  conclusion  in  favour  of  wrought-iron  guns  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  can  be  manufactured  with  the 
requisite  soundness  and  solidity.  Such  guns  have  been  manufac- 
toml  on  two  principles,  viz.,  by  forging  in  one  piece,  and  by 
building  up  in  several  pieces.  The  most  effective  forged  guns 
have  been  made  at  tiie  Mersey  Steel  Company's  Works, 
moder  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Clay,  than  whom 
no  one  has  attained  greater  skill  in  the  art.  Such  guns  may 
be  constructed  out  of  either  a  solid  or  out  of  a  hollow 
forging.  The  *Hors&ll  gun'  was  made  on  the  first  system, 
and  the  'Prince  Alfred  gun'  on  the  other;  but,  notwith- 
standing our  present  facilities  for  working  huge  masses  of  iron 
under  the  hammer,  great  difficulties  have    to  be   encountered. 

The 
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The  metal  must  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  a  high  teraperatnre, 
a  condition  favourable  to  the  development  of  a  largely  crys- 
talline structure  in  the  interior;  and  it  may  be  shown  that 
such  Ik  structure  is  injurious  to  the  tenacity  of  the  metal,  for, 
ccBteris  paribus^  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sur&ces  of  the 
crystals  will  be  the  facility  of  fracture.  Although  hammering 
may  tend  in  great  measure  to  counteract  this  defect  by  disturbing 
the  action  of  the  crystalline  forces,  yet  in  the  case  of  large  masses 
the  interior  must  remain  for  a  much  longer  time  at  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  the  exterior,  and,  when  the  latter  has  <»oled 
down  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  be  rendered  more  or  less 
hard  and  brittle  by  continued  hammering.  This  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  and  inherent  difficulty  in  manipulating  large 
thick  masses  of  iron  under  the  hammer.  Moreover,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ensure  absolute  soundness  of  weld  in  eveiy  part  In 
hollow  forgings  there  will  be  probably  less  diffictdty  from  these 
causes,  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  there  will  not  be  the  same 
difference  in  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  mass ;  tibat  the 
interposed  cinder,  which  wherever  it  occurs  will  occasion  un- 
soundness of  weld,  may  be  more  perfectly  extruded;  and  that  the 
blows  of  the  hammer  will  operate  more  uniformly  throughout. 

Of  late  we  have  heard  much  of  the  applicability  of  steel  to 
artillery.  This  metal,  being  fusible  at  temperatures  attainable  in 
our  furnaces,  may  be  founded  like  cast-iron,  and  accordingly 
guns  of  cast-steel  have  recently  been  produced,  especially  by 
Krupp,  of  Essen.  Steel,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  approxi- 
mates to  cast-iron,  and  has  been  actually  classified  as  such  by 
Karsten,  the  great  German  metallurgist  But  steel  castings,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  necessary  degree  of  tenacity,  must  in  every 
case  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  hammering ;  and  then  in  large 
castings  the  same  difficulties  arise,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
as  in  the  case  of  wrought-iron,  with  the  exception  that  there 
is  no  cinder  to  be  expelled.  As  steel,  after  hammering,  is 
greatly  superior  in  tenacity  to  wrought-iron,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended as  especially  adapted  for  ordnance.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  tenacity — that  is,  the  power  of  resisting 
rupture — is  always  determined  experimentally  by  the  gradual 
application  of  the  rupturing  force.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  tenacity  of  steel  will  be  the  same  when  the  rupturing  force  is 
suddenly  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
This  is  a  point  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by 
experiments  upon  steel  guns  themselves.  The  casting  of  steel  in 
large  blocks,  free  from  cavities,  is  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
which  as  yet  few,  if  any  manufacturers,  have  been  able  successfully 
and  uniformly  to  overcome,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  cast-iron,  we  have 
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DO  means  of  discovering  internal  flaws.  If  cavities  exist,  they  may 
be,  indeed,  apparently  obliterated  under*  the  hammer,  but  never 
without  leaving  the  parts  in  which  they  occur  unsound,  as  the 
contigaoas  surfaces  of  these  cavities  cannot  be  welded  t%ether 
except  at  a  temperature  too  high  for  working  the  metal  in  large 
masses  under  the  hammer.  Steel  may  be  properly  termed  a 
capricious  material,  and  workers  in  that  metal  of  the  largest 
experience  cannot  always  ensure  uniformity  in  its  quality,  even 
when  treated  under  seemingly  identical  conditions.  We  must  be 
caieful  not  to  be  misled  by  the  successful  performances  of  a  few 
sleel  guns ;  we  should  act  wisely  in  refusing:  to  place  implicit 
fiuth  in  such  guns  until  we  have  the  assurance  that  they  can  be 
produced  with  much  more  equality  in  the  metal  than  at  present 
appears  to  be  possible.  It  is  true  that  Krupp  has  produced  a  few 
steel  guns  of  large  dimensions.  One  of  these,  a  9-inch  gun,  has 
been  lately  tested  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  exhibited  some 
endurance  before  the  discovery  of  a  flaw.  A  similar  gun,  how- 
ever, supplied  more  recently  by  the  same  firm  to  the  same 
Government,  burst  upon  trial  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  nor  did  the 
closest  examination  of  its  fragments  afford  any  explanation  of  the 
failure,  which  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  intrinsic  uncer- 
tainty of  this  capricious  and  costly  metal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  preceding  remarks  with  regard 
to  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel,  are  intended  to  apply  only 
to  guns  entirely  composed  of'  one  or  other  of  these  materials  used 
in  mass.  We  have  yet  to  consider  what  results  have  been 
attained  by  the  employment  of  the  same  materials  when  built 
up  piecemeal,  and  used  in  combination  in  the  construction  of 
'  ordnance.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  requirements  of  rifled 
artillery,  it  has  been  attempted  to  employ  wrought-iron  in  com- 
bination with  cast-iron;  that  is  to  say,  to  strengthen  cast-iron 
bairels  with  rings  of  wrought-iron.  This  plan  recommends  itself 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  effected,  and  as  affording  a 
ready  and  cheap  means  of  utilizing  existing  cast^-iron  ordnance. 
The  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  American  Governments,  have 
all  adopted  the  plan.  It  has  also  been  extensively  tried  in  this 
coontry.  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ordnance 
we  leam,  that  late  in  1859  the  War  Department,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Admiralty,  ordered  not  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred cast-iron  guns  to  be  thus  strengthened,  and  that  they  were 
induced  to  take  this  step  from  the  receipt  of  confldential  in- 
formation that  the  French  were  engaged  in  arming  their  ships 
with  similar  guns.  It  was  soon  found  that  no  advantage  was  to 
be  gained  by  this  plan.  The  comparative  experiments  with 
hooped  and  unhooped  guns  showed  that  in  some  instances  the 
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unhooped  guns  resisted  t}ie  severest  tests,  while  in  others  the  cast- 
iron  barrels  broke  up  without  injury  to  their  external  casing  of 
wrought-iron.  In  spite  of  these  conclusive  results  certain  guns, 
whi disappear  to  have  been  manufactured  on  precisely  the  same 
system  on  behalf  of  Captain  filakely,  have  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Captain  Blakely,  however,  main- 
tains that  the  guns  designated  by  his  name,  although  thej 
are,  like  those  already  mentioned,  nothing  more  than  hooped 
cast-iron  guns,  are  hooped  upon  a  principle  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered,  and  which  he  has  made  the  subject 
of  a  patent  The-  principle  is_  that  the  hoops  are  put  on  with 
*  tension/  To  the  word  *  tension  *  we  are  unable  to  attach  any 
other  meaning  than  the  common  English  expression  ^  in  a  tight 
state.'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  hoop  could  be  of  the  least 
use  in  artillery,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  except  when  tight 
ITie  longitudinal  bars  of  ancient  guns  were  only  kept  together 
by  tlie  tightness  of  their  hoops.  It  is  incomprehensible  whj 
Captain  Blakely  should  have  disclaimed  that  part  of  his  patent 
relating  to  the  use  of  hoops,  and  yet  have  reserved  to  himself  the 
exclusive  right  of  applying  hoops  in  the  only  way  in  which  a 
hoop  can  be  of  the  least  service.  If  Captain  Blakely  had 
employed  the  simple  word  *  tight '  instead  of  '  tension,'  he  would 
probably  have  undeceived  himself  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his 
supposed  discovery.  Although  Captain  Blakely's  earlier  guns 
were  of  cast-iron  tightly  hooped  with  wrought-iron,  his  last 
guns  are  of  cast-iron  tightly  hooped  with  steel.  Four  20-ton 
guns  recently  tried  at  the  Woolwich  proof-butt  were  of  this  con- 
struction. Three  of  them  fired  two  rounds  each  with  shot 
averaging  532J  lbs.  in  weight,  and  charges  of  52J  lbs.  of  powder 
in  cartridges  so  elongated  as  to  reduce  greatly  the  strain  on  the 
guns,  as  shown  by  the  low  initial  velocity  attained,  namely,  900 
feet  per  second.  Nor  did  the  shot  take  the  rifling,  whereby  the 
strain  was  still  further  lessened.  Nevertheless,  the  fourth  gun 
yielded  to  the  first  round  with  the  same  charge,  and  split  its 
steel  casing.  The  change  in  the  material  of  the  hoops  does  not, 
therefore,  seem  to  produce  any  striking  result  Captain  Blakely 
has  an  exalted  notion  of  the  value  of  his  alleged  discovery*  In  a 
published  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  late  Lord  Herbert, 
then  Secretary  for  War,  he  concludes  by  saying,  *  It  remains  for 
you.  Sir,  to  decide  what  the  country  shall  do  for  me ;  I  can 
thank  my  God  that  He  has  enabled  me  to  do  my  duty  to  it'* 
We  are,  however,  not  likely  to  hear  much  more  of  Captain 
Blakely;    for   he   has   recently   expressed   himself  as  follows: 

•  A  Letter  from  Captain  Blakely,  &c.    London.    Ridgway,  1859,  p.  16. 

*  Since 
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*  Since  1861  my  sentiments  have  changed.  I  have  been  well- 
treated  abroad,  ill-treated  here ;  and  in  future  any  skill  I  may 
possess  shall  be  at  the  service  of  those  who  have  acted  fairly  by 
me,  in  preference  to  this  Government,  which  lias  forfeited  all 
claim  to  my  consideration  7  * 

Mr.  Whitworth  has  endeavoured  to  use  wrought-iron  and  steel 
In  combination,  his  experience  of  cast-iron  having  been  most 
unfavourable  to  that  metal  as  applicable  to  the  construction  of 
guns  rifled  on  the  polygonal  system.  His  first  three  heavy  guns 
were  of  cast-iron,  and  burst  early  in  trial,  and  Mr.  Whitworth  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Ordnance  stated  'that 
cast-iron  was  an  improper  material.'  f  Mr.  Whit  worth's  third 
heavy  gun  was  an  80-pounder  breech-loader,  produced  towards 
the  end  of  1859.  It  was  composed  of  a  barrel  of  *  mild  '  steel — 
sometimes  called  homogeneous  metal — strengthened  with  hoops 
of  wrought-iron.  The  barrel,  however,  of  this  gun  split  in 
1861  after  an  endurance  of  between  60  and  70  rounds  with 
moderate  charges.  So  also  the  steel  barrel  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  next  heavy  gun,  a  70-pounder,  which  had  been  similarly 
strengthened  with  wrought-iron  hoops,  split  under  its  casing  at 
proof.  The  only  other  gun — a  70-pounder — of  this  construction 
produced  by  Mr.  Whitworth  has  endured  271  rounds  with  mode- 
rate charges  without  failure,  but  has  never  been  Ared  against  iron- 
plated  targets.  Mr.  Whitworth  now  disapproves  of  this  method 
of  construction,  and  he  informed  the  Committee  on  Ordnance 
diat  he  was  making  guns  at  his  works  at  Manchester  composed 
of  a  taper  steel  tube,  cased  with  steel  rings,  forced  over  it,  but 
not  laterally  welded  together.  Successive  layers  of  rings  are 
superimposed  until  the  necessary  thickness  of  metal  is  attained, 
and  the  breech  of  the  gun  is  then  closed  by  a  powerful  screw, 
which  screws  at  the  same  time  into  the  barrel  and  into  the 
contiguous  rings  of  steel.  Mr.  Whitworth  states  that  he  has 
made  about  fifteen  5^inch  guns  on  this  system,  but  he  has  no- 
where given  information  as  to  the  results  of  the  trials  of  any  of 
them.  In  January  last  three  such  guns  were  ordered  of  him  by 
the  Government,  but  none  have  as  yet  been  delivered.  We  have 
therefore  no  experimental  evidence  whatever  to  guide  us  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  system  advocated  by  Mr. 
Whitworth, 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  system  of  construction  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong.  This  system  essentially  consists  not  in  the 
use  of  isolated  rings  shrunk  or  forced  upon  an  inner  barrel,  but 

♦  'The  Standard/  Friday,  December  llth,  1863. 
t  Second  Keport,  p.  1 10. 
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in  the  employment  for  the  construction  of  the  whole  gim  of  tubes 
or  pipes  of  iron,  formed  by  coiling  long  bars  of  iron  in  a  spiial, 
so  that  the  coils  may  be  in  close  contact,  and  then  welding  the 
contiguous  surfaces  together.  By  this  means  great  longitudinal  as 
well  as  circumferential  strength  is  secured,  and  there  is  obviously 
a  wide  and  important  distinction  between  what  we  may  term  the 
single-ring  method  and  cylinders  thus  composed.  The  system  is 
precisely  that  which  has  long  been  employed  in  barrels  of  small 
arms,  and  all  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  claims  to  have  done  widi 
respect  to  these  tubes  is  to  have  applied  it  in  the  constructioo 
of  ordnance.  On  this  point  we  will  quote  his  own  words  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Ordnance : — 

'  The  Committee  will  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  very  ontaet  I  con- 
templated a  special  mode  of  construction,  to  render  the  gun  sosoeptible 
of  rifling.  1  proceed,  in  this  Eeport  [referring  to  a  Beport  dated 
July  14th,  1855],  to  give  the  relative  strength  of  steel  and  other 
materials,  and  then  I  go  on  to  say,  "There  is  also  much  imcei^ 
tainty  in  the  lateral  strength  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  because  the 
flaws  or  imperfections  of  welding,  which  exist  in  all  thick  ntassee 
of  those  materials,  almost  invariably  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
length,  and  in  general,  therefore,  only  detract  from  the  strength  in 
the  transverse  direction.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  banels  of 
muskets  and  sporting  guns  are  formed  by  twisting  long  slips  of  iron 
into  spiral  tubes,  and  tiien  welding  together  the  edges,  by  which  means 
the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  slips  becomes  opposed  to  the  explosiTe 
force  of  the  powder,  and  the  weldings  being  transverse  with  the  bore 
have  no  important  influence  in  lessening  the  strength  of  the  baireL" 
I  quote  this  as  showing  the  original  fundamental  idea  of  my  system, 
which  was,  to  form  a  gun  upon  the  principle  of  a  fowling-piece.'  * 

Speaking  of  his  first  gun,  commenced  in  December,  1854^  and 
completed  in  March,  1855,  Sir  W.  Armstrong  stated  on  the 
same  occasion : — 

'  It  was  a  gun  with  a  steel  tube,  surrounded  with  coiled  cylinders, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  tubes  of  gun  barrels.  Now,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  that  gun  was  not  its  being  merely  a  built-up  gun,  because 
built-up  guns  are  of  very  ancient  date.  In  &ct,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  original  construction  of  all  guns  was  by  building  up.  It  was  not 
merely  a  hooped  gun,  that  is  to  say,  a  gun  strengthened  by  rings,  be- 
cause rings  give  only  circumferential  strength,  and  no  longitudinal 
strength ;  but  that  gun  was  peculiar  in  being  mainly  composed  of 
tubes,  or  pipes,  or  cylinders,  formed  by  coiling  spirally  long  bare  of 
iron  into  tubes,  and  welding  them  upon  the  edges,  as  is  done  in  gim 
barrels.  Now,  whether  any  one  had  conceived  that  idea  before,  is 
beyond  my  power  to  say,  but  I  feel  assured  that  no  gun  up  to  thai 
time  had  been  actually  made  upon  that  principle.     The  whole  diffi- 

^  Second  Report,  p.  133. 
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enltj  lay  in  the  making.  It  is  yery  easy  now,  with  all  oar  knowledge 
and  experience,  to  define  how  snch  coils  are  to  be  made ;  but  at  that 
period  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  accomplish,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  had  made  very  many  unsuccessful  attempts  that  I  succeeded  in  satis- 
ikcUmly  canying  it  out/  * 

The  Armstrong  system  of  construction  is,  it  will  be  perceived, 
of  universal  application,  and  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
description  of  gun.  As  the  original  gun  was  a  breech-loader,  the 
notion  has  been  entertained  that  breech-loading  was  inherent  in 
the  system  in  question.  This,  however,  is  an  entire  mistake; 
for  this  system  m  no  way  involves  minor  details  of  arrangement. 
It  is  equally  adapted  to  smooth-bore  and  rifled  guns,  to  breech- 
loaders and  muzzle-loaders,  and  to  every  method  of  rifling  what- 
soever. It  is  a  system  capable,  so  to  speak,  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion ;  and  no  limit  can  at  present  be  assigned  to  the  magnitude 
6f  guns  which  may  result  from  its  application.  It  is  free  from 
the  difficulties  attending  the  manufacture  of  large  forged  guns, 
and  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  system  of  constructing 
ordnance  which  appears  to  comprise  the  advantages  of  strength, 
solidity,  aniformity  of  quality,  security,  and  power  of  extension 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree.  To  this  the  G)mmittee  on 
Ordnance  unanimously  agreed.  They  state  in  their  Report, 
•  Your  Committee  have  had  no  practical  evidence  before  them 
that,  even  at  this  moment,  any  other  method  of  constructing 
rifled  ordnance  exists  which  can  be  compared  to  that  of  Sir  W. 
Armstrong.'  t 

We  now  take  up  what  we  have  stated  to  be  the  subordinate 
question  of  rifling.  The  object  of  rifling  is  to  substitute  elong- 
ated for  spherical  projectiles,  whereby  for  a  given  weight  of 
metal  less  atmospheric  resistance  is  encountered,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, greater  range  is  attained ;  and  this  object  is  secured  by 
cmusing  the  projectile  to  rotate  on  its  axis  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  give  it  steadiness  during  flight.  The  only  method  by  which 
rotation  has  been  successfully  accomplished  is  by  causing  the 
shot  to  describe  a  spiral  course  in  its  passage  through  the  barrel. 
To  this  end  the  inner  surface  of  the  barrel  must  be  rifled,  that  is, 
provided  with  spiral  parallel  equidistant  grooves.  These  grooves 
may  be  numerous  and  shallow,  or  few  and  comparatively  deep. 
The  polygroove  rifle  is  an  example  of  the  former  method,  the 
two-groove  rifle  an  example  of  the  latter.  The  oval  bore  of  Mr. 
Lancaster  is  virtually  a  two-grooved  rifle,  and  the  hexagonal 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  Whitworth  is  virtually  a  six-grooved 
method.     In  the  case  of  the  last  two  rifles,  the  external  form  of 
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the  projectile  corresponds  exactly  to  the  internal  form  of  the 
barrel.     Hence  these  modes  of  rifling  are  on  the  principle  of 
what  is  termed  mechanical  fit.      In  the  polygroove  system   it 
would   be  impossible  to  fashion  the  shot  so  as  to  fit  the  barrel 
exactly,  and  therefore  it  must  either  be  wholly  composed  of  a 
soft  metal  like  lead,  capable  under  the  propelling  force  of  the 
powder  of  adapting  itself  to  the  form  of  the  interior,  or  it  must 
consist  of  a  combination  of  soft  and  bard  metal,  whereby  the 
same  result  may  be  attained.     Such  methods  of  rifling  are  on  the 
principle  of  what   is   termed  fit  by  expansion.      In  the  other 
methods  of  rifling,  in  which  the  grooves  occupy  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  barrel,  the  shot  is  fitted  with  ribs  or 
studs  of  metal,  so  placed  as  to  correspond  with  the  grooves ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  these  ribs  or  studs  should  be  made  of  metal  as 
much  softer  than  that  of  the  barrel  as  is  compatible  with  the  due 
performance  of  their  function.     As  to  the  shot,  so  long  as  it 
receives  sufficient  rotary  motion,  it  matters  little  what  method  of 
rifling  is  employed ;    the  best  mode  would,  of  course,  cateris 
paribus^  be  that  which  involved  the  least  departure  in  the  form 
of  both  the  barrel  and  the  shot  from  the  cylindrical — that  is  the 
strongest  and  most  capacious  form.     It  is  with  reference  to  the 
gun  especially  that  the  choice  of  a  method  of  rifling  becomes 
important     In  small  arms  the  early  and  most  general  method  of 
rifling  adopted  was  that  upon  the  principle  of  fit  by  expansion, 
nor  was  any  inconvenience  felt  in  forcing  leaden  bullets  down  a 
grooved  barrel  from  the  muzzle;    but  when  this   principle  of 
rifling  was  extended  to  cannon,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  load 
the  projectile  from  the   breech,  and  thus  the  Armstrong  gnns 
rifled   upon  this  principle   are   breech-loaders.      On   the  other 
hand,  the  mechanically  fitting  system  of  rifling  was  especially 
suitable  for  muzzle-loading  cannon,  and  avoided  the  necessity  of 
applying  any  coating  of  foreign  material  to  the  body  of  the  shot. 
Hence  it  has  been  widely  advocated.     But  the  wear  and  tear  of 
steel  and  cast-iron  shot  fitting  mechanically  upon  wrought-iron 
and  bronze  barrels  has  proved,  as  will  be  her^ter  shown,  very- 
serious  in  its  effect  upon  guns  of  those  materials ;  and  thus  the 
system  of  rifling  guns  with  a  few  grooves,  into  which  the  com* 
paratively  soft  metal  studs  or  ribs  of  the  projectile  fit,  is  now 
more  generally  preferred.     There    is  no  mystery  about  the  art 
of  rifling,  nor  is  it  within  the  power  of  any  special  method  to 
give    peculiar   efficacy  to   the    shot   either   in    range,  accuracy, 
velocity,    or    penetration.       Upon    this    point    Mr.    Whitworth 
expressed  himself  as  follows  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com^ 
mittee : — 

<  "  There  are  many  forms  of  rifling  which,  if  the  gmi  is  kept  dean, 
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will  shoot  well,  if  it  be  oceurately  made;  and  those  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  accuracy  of  measurement  and  of  true  surfaces,  may  make 
rifle-guns  shoot  well  with  yarious  forms  of  rifling.  I  much  prefer  the 
polygonal  system ;  others,  the  polygroove-rifling,  or  the  gun  rifled  on 
the  French  system,  which  fires  projectiles  with  projections  on  them. 
As  &r  as  shooting  alone  is  concerned,  all  these  different  systems  may 
shoot  well  if  the  guns  are  properly  made ;  but,"  he  adds,  "  there  are 
o&er  practical  considerations  of  great  importance  which  have  to  be 
taken  into  account — above  all,  timpUcity,  dwrabiliiy^  and  economy  must 
be  considered." '  * 

Hence,  on  Mr.  Whitworth's  own  authority,  the  particular 
method  of  rifling  is,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  of  inferior 
moment. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  reference  to  rifled 
artillery  is  that  of  the  diameter  of  the  shot  to  be  used  with  the 
gun,  and,  consequently,  of  the  calibre  of  the  gun  itself.  Owing  * 
principally  to  modem  improvements  in  the  means  of  defence, 
and  especially  to  the  use  of  iron  as  armour-plating  for  ships, 
projectiles,  and  consequently  guns,  are  required  to  perform  a 
greater  diversity  of  functions  than  heretofore.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  gun  is  that  which  for  a  given  amount  of 
powder  produces  the  greatest  effect ;  but  what  the  relative  dimen- 
sions of^the  barrel  should  be,  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
condition,  is  still  a  disputed  point  amongst  some  artillerists. 

The  relative  advantages  of  muzzle-loading  and  breech-loading 
for  rifled  guns  have  been  verv  keenly  discussed.  Each  system 
has  inherent  advantages  ana  disadvantages,  and  these  apply 
with  greater  or  less  force  according  to  the  size  of  the  gun  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  employed.  The  advantages 
of  breech-loading  are  chiefly  manifested  in  siege  and  naval  guns, 
which,  if  loaded  upon  this  system,  may  be  worked  from  narrower 
embrasures  and  portholes  than  in  the  case  of  muzzle-loaders, 
and  with  less  exposure  to  the  men.  Breech- loading  guns  have 
not  to  be  run  back,  like  muzzle-loaders,  before  they  can  be 
loaded.  They  can,  therefore,  be  used  in  a  more  limited  space ; 
&at  is,  in  smaller  casemates  and  in  ships  of  narrower  beam. 
For  the  same  reason  they  can  be  fired  as  lee-guns  in  a  sea- 
way. In  breech-loading  guns  more  complete  access  is  given  to 
the  barrel,  and  this  in  rifled  barrels  is  a  special  benefit,  because 
by  this  means  the  barrel  may  be  far  more  easily  examined  and 
cleaned.  The  insertion  of  projectiles  at  the  breech  is  also  a 
considemble  advantage ;  first,  because  the  shot  can  be  firmly 
secured  in  its  proper  seat,  and  the  risk  of  its  shifting  forward, 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many  guns,  is  obviated  •,  secondly, 

♦  Second  Report,  p.  106, 
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because  the  shot  thus  placed  in  the  gun  thrusts  forward  any 
ignited  matter  which  may  be  left  in  the  barrel  after  the  previous 
discharge,  and  which  in  muzzle-Ioading  guns  has  been  a  fre- 
quent source  of  fatal  accident ;  thirdly,  because  a  shot  of  a 
diameter  slighdy  exceeding  that  of  the  barrel  may  be  loaded 
from  the  breech,  and  if  coated  with  soft  metal  absolute  accuracy 
of  fit  is  thus  simply  and  safely  secured,  and  all  windage  com- 
pletely suppressed.  On  the  other  hand,  muzzle-loading  guns  are 
of  necessity  more  simple  in  construction  than  breedi-loading 
rifled  guns.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  action  this 
advantage  may  not  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  liabili^ 
of  the  shot  to  jam,  when  loaded  from  the  muzzle  of  a  rifled 
barrel — an  accident  which  has  not  unfrequently  occurred,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  remedy,  and  which  in  aU  cases  temporarily 
disables  the  gun.  According,  however,  to  Sir  W.  Armstrong, 
*  breech-loading  guns  of  any  given  power  would  be  heavier  than 
muzzle-loading  guns ;  and  now  that  we  are  so  limited  for  weight 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  power  to  produce  the  required  efiec^ 
upon  armour  ]>lates,  this  increase  of  weight  becomes  a  very  for^ 
midable  objection.*  * 

The  adoption  of  rifled  guns  entails  the  necessity  of  great 
modifications  in  the  construction  both  of  the  hollow  projectiles 
and  of  the  fuses  employed.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  assures  us  that 
he  has  encountered  far  greater  difficulty  with  respect  to  ammu- 
nition than  in  the  production  of  the  gun  itself.  He  also  informs 
us  that  having  the  conviction  that  in  future  warfare  shells  would 
play  the  chief  part,  his  attention  from  the  first  has  been  in  large 
measure  directed  to  those  missiles.  Even  under  conditions  so 
dissimilar  as  field  service,  breaching  operations,  and  attacks  on 
iron-clad  ships,  it  is  believed  that  the  shell  will  be  mainly  relied 
on.  In  order  that  shells  should  be  in  the  highest  degree  effective^ 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  have  sufficient  capacity  to  contain 
large  bursting  charges  of  powder ;  and  this  is  the  fundamental 
principle  which  has  guided  Sir  W.  Armstrong  in  the  construction 
of  his  shells.  Upon  this  subject  we  will  quote  his  observations 
made  in  February,  1860,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers : — 

'Referring  to  heavy  artillery,  it  was  necessary  to  commence,  as 
bofore,  by  considering  what  effects  were  required  to  be  produced,  and 
what  species  of  projeotOe  would  best  answer  the  purpose.  For 
dcstroyiug  ships,  stone  and  brick  forts,  earthworks,  and  buildings,  as 
well  08  for  operating  against  hostile  troops,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  shell  was  the  most  effective  projectile.     In  &ot,  with  the  exoep- 
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tion  of  iron-plated  ships  and  granite  batteries,  there  was  nothing  that 
oonld  not  be  more  effectoallj  attacked  by  shell  than  by  shot.  This 
must  be  evident,  when  it  was  considered  that  a  shell,  arranged  to  act 
concnssiTely,  always  penetrated  before  it  burst.  It  therefore  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  shot,  before  it  acted  as  a  shell,  and  its  explosive 
effect  was  superadded  to  that  of  a  shot.  Moreover,  for  high  angle 
firing,  the  shell  was  the  only  projectile  to  be  considered.  But  the 
power  o^  a  shell  depended  upon  the  magnitude  of  its  bursting  charge, 
and  a  large  bursting  charge  involved  a  large  diameter.  It  was  in 
vain  to  say  that  increase  of  length  would  compensate  for  smallness  of 
dimneter.  If  a  shell  for  a  small  bore  could  be  lengthened,  so  could  a 
shell  for  a  large  bore.  Length  for  length,  or  weight  for  weight,  the 
large  diameter  must  necessarily  accommodate  a  larger  bursting  charge 
than  the  small  diameter.'  * 

The  fuses  for  rifled  projectiles  are,  as  has  been  said,  necessarily 
novel.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  special  conditions  to  which 
the  rifled  projectile  is  subjected  in  its  course  .through  the  barrel 
—conditions  so  incapable  of  being  experimentally  investigated, 
and  involving  difficulties  of  construction  so  complex,  as  hardly 
yet  to  have  been  surmounted  in  this  country,  and  scarcely  to 
have  been  grappled  with  elsewhere.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  main- 
tains that  ^even  to  this  day  the  perfecting  of  a  time  fuse  for 
rifled  artillery  is  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  problem  before 
artillerists.'!  Indeed,  he  considers  that  the  method  of  rifling 
should  be  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  the  employment  of  the  most  efficient  ammunition. 
'  You  cannot  ascertain,'  he  observed,  '  the  best  method  of  rifling 
unless  you  take  into  calculation  what  sort  of  projectile  and  what 
kind  of  fuse  is  compatible  with  that  mode  of  rifling.'  ^ 

The  foregoing  considerations  as  to  the  material,  the  construc- 
tion, the  method  of  rifling,  the  relative  dimensions,  the  mode  of 
loading,  and  the  ammunition  of  rifled  artillery  are  such  as  have 
been  suggestied  by  the  experience  which  we  have  acquired  of 
that  artillery  up  to  the  present  day.  We  have  now  to  consider 
how  far  the  Armstrong  rifled  artillery,  adopted  in  1858,  has 
supplied  the  exigency  which  we  have  shown  to  exist — what 
practical  demonstration  we  have  had  of  its  value — and  whether 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  rival  system  which  has  been 
proposed  would  have  proved  equal  or  superior  in  efficiency. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  bitter  opponents  of  the  Armstrong  system, 
who,  first  denying  its  originality  and  then  its  advantages,  dog- 
matically condemn  it  as  a  failure.  Amongst  these  opponents 
rival  and  disappointed  inventors  occupy  the  foremost  place.  We 
do  not  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  mere  opinions  on  such 

*  'Proceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,*  Session  1859-60. 
t  Second  Report,  p.  147.  %  l*>id.,  p.  146. 
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a  subject;  and  we  shall  accordingly  ignore  them  altogether. 
What  the  public  at  large  desires  is  trustworthy  information 
founded  on  facts ;  and  such  information  we  shall  endeavour  to 
present 

,  The  Armstrong  field-guiis  are  the  G-pounder,  the  9-pounder, 
and  the  12-poundery  weighing  respectively  3-3  cwt,  6  cwt,  and 
8^  cwt.,  which  have  replaced  the  old  S-pounder,  G-pounder, 
and  9-pounder  gun-metal  smooth  bores,  weighing  respectivelj 
3i  cwt,  6  cwt,  and  13  cwt  Up  to  August,  1863,  397  18- 
pounders,  157  9-pounders,  and  €3  6-pounders  had  been  issued. 
Many  of  these  guns  being  at  depots  have  not  been  in  use ;  but 
from  the  official  returns  of  the  number  of  rounds  fired  from 
some  of  the  guns  we  extract  the  following  details : — 


Calibre. 


la^pounder  land  serTlce 
O^pounder   .«     ,,     ,. 
6*poiinder    ..     .. 

Total     .. 


Ka  of  QmH 


175 
41 

7 


22S 


Ko.  of  Roonte 
fired. 


42,245 

7,493 

550 


60,288 


No  returns  have  been  received  from  India,  nor  from  several  of 
the  English  batteries ;  and  there  are  no  returns  since  August  1st, 
1863,  so  that  the  total  above  given  is  considerably  below  the 
truth.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  exclusive  of  the  8800  rounds  fired 
from  the  12-pounders  in  the  Chinese  campaign.  We  may 
observe  that  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  the  whole  number  of 
rounds  fired  from  English  artillery  was  880,  and  at  Balaklava 
840.  A  total  of  50,0^  rounds  from  field-guns  represents  there- 
fore no  small  experience  of  the  system.  As  examples  of  the 
endurance  of  individual  guns,  we  may  mention  that  five  of 
the  12-pounder  guns  of  early  manufacture  have  fired  an  average 
of  1957  rounds  each,  and  five  others  an  average  of  1035  rounds 
each.  One  gun  has  fired  3263  rounds,  and  all  the  above- 
mentioned  guns  remain  perfectly  sound  and  serviceable.  Of  the 
field-guns,  thirteen  have  been  returned  to  Woolwich  and  ex- 
amined by  the  Inspector  of  Artillery.  Nine  of  them  are  reported 
*  repairable,'  and  four  *  unserviceable.*  These  defective  guns 
were  all  made  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  manufacture,  and  w^e  shall  presently  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  their  failure. 

_The  satisfactory  results  of  the  field-gun  in  China,  where  two 
hastily  equipped  batteries  were  sent  immediately  upon  its  adop- 
tion and  before  the  design  of  the  gun  was  finally  settled,  may  be 
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illastnited  tj  a  single  anecdote  related  to  the  Committee  on 
Ordnance,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Richard  Hairison,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  Captain  Harrison  states  that  he  saw  every 
shot  fired  from  these  guns  against  forts  during  the  campaign. 

*  In  an  action  ^ear  Pekin,  a  body  of  about  500  Tartar  cayolry 
halted  at  a  distance  of  about  1500  yards  from  some  of  our  guns, 
where  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  safe.  Sir  Hope  Grant  pro- 
posed to  try  the  effect  of  one  shot  at  them,  and  he  accordingly  ordered 
<me  gun  to  be  fired.  The  projectile,  which  was  the  ordinary  segment 
shell,  containing  the  OBoal  concussion  fuse,  touched  the  ground  a  fow 
yards  in  front  of  the  Tartars,  and  burst  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
Tartars  immediately  fled,  and  left  on  the  ground  thirteen  dead  men 
and  three  disabled  horses,  all  destroyed  by  that  one  shell,  which  was 
the  only  one  fired.'  ♦ 

Neariy  four  thousand  rounds  were  fired  from  the  twelve  guns 
employed  in  China  without  any  misadventure  except  the  blowing 
oat  of  two  vent  pieces.  No  casualty  of  any  kind  occurred  in 
working  them,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  ever  disabled  or  with- 
drawn daring  action.  It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  principal  officers 
in  command  of  these  guns,  who  before  leaving  England  earnestly 
requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  exchange  his  guns  for  the  old 
smooth  bore  9-pouiKler,  is  now  one  of  the  stanchest  believers  in 
Ae  Armstrong  field-gun.  Six  of  the  guqs  are  still  in  China,  and 
are  reported  to  be  in  good  order  and  to  be  rendering  effective 
serricc  under  trying  conditions,  as  appears  from  the  following 
War-OflSce  minute,  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ord- 
nance : — 

*  War-Office.  Minute  18  September,  1862,  forwards  for  Com- 
mittee's information  an  extract  of  a  report  ^received  through  Horse 
Guards)  furnished  by  Major  Govan,  Eoyal  Artillery,  relative  to  the 
Armstrong  guns  ooaployed  in  the  operations  against  the  Taeping 
rebels  at  Tsin-poo,  Najow,  and  Tsolin,  during  the  month  of  May, 
1862.  The  guns  are  said  to  have  been  very  efficient  in  their  fire 
against  the  crenulated  walls  of  brick  of  the  above  Chinese  towns,  and 
have,  without  injury,  stood  a  great  amount  of  rough  usage  in  the  con- 
stant embarking  and  disembarking  in  and  out  of  small  boats.  Two 
guns  were  upset  into  a  creek  at  Najow,  when  being  brought  back  to 
^eir  boats  in  the  dark,  and  the  only  damage  sustained  was,  the  sights 
of  one  gun  were  broken  oif ;  the  repair  was  executed  next  morning.*  f 

In  New  Zealand  also  the  experience  of  the  field-gun  in  action 
has  been  most  fiivourable,  as  shown  in  the  official  reports  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ordnance  Blue-book,  18634  Colonel 
Bingham,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  Artillery,  assured  the 
Committee  on  Ordnance  Aat  from  his  own  official  knowledge  of 
the  reports  received  from  artillery  officers  of  all   classes,  *  the 

*  Second  Report,  p.  144.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  144,  145.  X  Ibid.,  p.  4iie 
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general  opinion  is  that  the  Armstrong  field-gun  is  the  best  rifled 
gun  that  there  is  anywhere,  in  England  or  abroad.'  *  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  also,  on  being  asked  by  the  same  Committw 
whether  he  considered  '  that  our  ordnance  would  bear  a  favouiablc 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  army,'  replied,  *  M.J  conviction 
is  that  we  are  ahead  of  any  other  country,  f  Against  the  fore- 
going conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Armstrong  field- 
artillery — evidence  derived  from  the  severe  and  very  extended 
trials  of  these  guns  and  from  the  experience  of  their  use  in  actosi 
war — we  have  to  oppose  the  mere  opinions  and  impressions  of 
individuals,  of  whom  many  are  personally  interested  in  the  success 
of  rival  guns.  We  leave  it  with  confidence  to  our  readers  to 
balance  between  substantial  facts  on  the  one  hand  and  precon- 
ceived notions  on  the  other. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  possibility  of  dangerous  accidents 
from  the  blowing  out  of  the  vent-piece  and  the  stripping  of  the 
lead  from  the  projectile.  But  here  again  we  have  to  oppose  the 
decisive  negative  evidence  that  no  accidents  from  these  causes 
have  yet  occurred,  with  the  exception  that  in  New  Zealand  a 
sailor  lost  an  eye  from  the  blowing  out  of  the  vent-piece  of  a  naval 
12-pounder,  and  that  through  carelessness.  No  other  accident 
attended  with  injury  to  life  or  limb  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
occurred  with  any  description  of  Armstrong  artillery.  Never- 
theless rumours  have  oT  late  been  industriously  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  the  Armstrong  field-artillery  has  proved  radically 
defective,  that  it  is  in  a  moribund  state,  and  that  even  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  himself  admits  the  signal  failure  of  his  system.  The 
only  foundation  for  these  rumours  which  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  lies  in  the  failure  of  five  12-pounder  guns  during  practice 
at  ShomclifTe,  T^hich  guns  form  part  of  the  thirteen  guns  examined 
and  reported  on  as  above  mentioned  by  the  Inspector  of  Artillery. 
These  guns  and  many  other  similar  guns  were  manufiBM^tured  at 
the  Royal  Gun  Factories,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  the  AssistantrSuperintendent,  who  gave  the 
following  evidence  respecting  them  before  the  Committee  on 
Ordnance.     In  reply  to  Mr.  I^ird,  Mr.  Anderson  stated : — 

*  Q.  688.  When  those  gons  came  from  Shomcliffe  to  be  repaired,  a 
minute  paper  was  sent  to  me,  requesting  me  to  see  if  we  could  not  pA 
those  guns  right  in  the  screw,  and  apply  to  them  all  the  reoe&t 
improvements.  That  was  about  a  fortnight  before  Sir  William  Aim- 
strong  resigned.  I  kept  the  paper  hack,  with  the  idea  of  waitiog 
until  I  could  see  Sir  William  Annstrong,  to  talk  it  over,  because  I 
knew  it  would  be  a  disagreeable,  matter  to  write  about  those  guns; 
but  before  I  had  met  Sir  William  Armstrong,  he  had  resigned ;  sni 

♦  Second  Report,  p.  20.  f  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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then  I  had  no  altematiye  but  just  to  write  and  state  what  I  considered 
tiie  defects  of  those  gons  to  be,  and  I  mentioned  five  reasons  why 
they  were  defectiYe,  which  reasons  I  will  give  yon.  I  may  observe 
that  gons  resemble  locomotiye  engines — ^they  were  very  inferior  in 
1829  to  what  they  are  in  1863,  so  the  guns  of  1859  are  inferior  to 
those  of  the  present  time.  The  first  point  is,  that  1  do  not  think 
there  is  sufficient  screw  in  this  gmi ;  it  is  bnt  five  inches,  while  in  the 
1861  gon  it  is  seven  inches.  Now  five  inches  is  often  breaking,  seven 
inches  never  breaks.  Secondly,  1  do  not  like  the  way  in  wluch  the 
breech-piece  was  made — ^by  taking  two  thin  shells  and  welding  them 
together,  and  laying  them  face  to  &ce,  with  a  Y,  into  the  joint,  so 
mix  the  iron  from  so  much  heating  is  not  in  perfectly  good  condition. 
Latterly,  the  breech-pieces  have  been  made  out  of  a  solid  piece,  so 
thai  we  get  greater  strength.  Thirdly,  1  rather  think  that  the  muzzle 
is  too  long  for  the  strength  of  the  gun,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trunnion. 
Then,  in  the  fourth  place,  this  strengthening  coil  which  is  put  on  in 
front  of  the  trunnion  is  too  short.  Fifthly,  I  think  a  solid  forging, 
or  steel  lining,  is  better  for  the  interior  of  the  gun  than  the  coil, 
though  Sir  William  Armstrong  does  not  agree  with  me  upon  that 
point. 

*  689.  Does  Sir  William  Armstrong  differ  from  you  generally  about 
those  five  points? — From  the  circumstance  that  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong made  a  second  gun  with  all  those  points  remedied,  I  should 
tiiink  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

*  690.  This  report  of  yours  only  applies  to  the  guns  of  1859  ? — 
Yea.'* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Anderson  should  have  expressed 
himself  in  such  ambiguous  terms.  His  evidence  at  first  sight 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  field-gun  is  of  defec- 
tive  design,  and  that  in  fact  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
gun  would  be  needed  to  make  it  thoroughly  efficient  An 
examination  of  the  general  evidence  adduced  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  will  render  Mr.  Anderson's  real  meaning 
more  intelligible.  It  appears  that  the  five  defective  guns  returned 
from  ShomcIifTe,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  were  of  Woolwich 
mannfieicture,  and  to  which  Mr.  Anderson  above  refers,  had  pre- 
viously to  his  giving  evidence  formed  the  subject  of  a  serious 
inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  Artillery  officers  appointed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  opinion  of  this  Committee,  as  com- 
municated to  the  Committee  on  Ordnance  by  Colonel  Bingham, 
was  *  that  the  whole  of  those  accidents  \i,  e.  to  the  five  ShomcIifTe 
guns]  were  attributable  to  bad  manufacture,  and  were  in  no  way  the 
fault  of  the  gun ;'  t  or,  as  the  Artillery  Committee  state  in  their 
Report,  to  ^bad  and  irregular  manufacture  of  supply.'^     Upon 

♦  Secood  Report,  p.  26.  f  Ibid.,  p.  15.  J  Ibid.,  p.  331. 
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being  questioned  as  to  these  guns,  Mr.  Anderson  appears  to  have 
impugned  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  Artillery  Com- 
mittee, and  pointed  out  that  the  guns  in  question,  having  been 
made  during  the  first  eight  months  of  manufacture,  had  not  had 
the  benefit  of  all  the  recent  improvements.  These  improvements 
he  then  enumerates.  The  first  he  says  is  want  of  sufficient 
screw.  The  thread  of  the  screw  of  the  early  12-pounder  gans 
seems  to  have  been  extended  less  far  than  that  of  those  made  in 
1861,  from  an  unnecessary  fear  of  the  consequence  of  its  exposure 
to  (lust  and  dirt.  As  no  inconvenience  whatever  is  reported  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  this  cause,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  Mr.  Anderson  should  give  such  prominence  to  so  trivial  a 
circumstance,  or  set  it  foremost  in  his  array  of  defects.  Moreover 
if  it  be  a  defect  it  is  one  which  can  be  remedied  with  the  greatest 
facility,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  continue  the  thread  over  the  two 
inches  of  metal  now  left  bare.  Mr.  Anderson's  second  defect  is 
still  more  incomprehensible.  He  states  that  the  breech-piece  of 
these  early  p:uns  was  not  forged  quite  in  the  same  manner  at  first 
as  after  a  little  further  experience.  The  breech- piece  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  vent-piece  :  it  is  a  piece  of  solid  wrought- 
iron,  forming  part  of  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  in  the  12-pounder 
is  comparatively  small.  Although  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
later  method  of  forging  the  breech-pieces  is  an  improvement 
on  the  earlier  mode,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that 
the  12-pounder  guns  have  in  any  way  suffered  from  the  want  of 
experience  in  forging,  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  now  accuses  the 
gun  factories.  The  third  defect  in  the  enumeration  is  that  Mr. 
Anderson  *  rather  thinks '  the  gun  too  long.  The  simple  truth 
upon  this  point  is,  that  when  the  jtaval  12-pounder  was  designed 
it  was,  for  the  convenience  of  use  as  a  boat-gun,  made  shorter  in 
the  muzzle  by  one  foot  than  the  field  12-pounder.  On  trial  it 
was  found  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  short  12-pounder 
possessed  sufficient  range  and  accuracy  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
for  artillery  officers  to  decide  whether  they  will  not  sacrifice 
something  in  range  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  shorter  and  there- 
fore handier  gun.  As  to  the  fourth  defect,  vir.  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  length  in  the  coil  beyond  the  trunnion,  that 
increase  is  rendered  necessary  in  the  shorter  guns  simply  to  give 
them  the  same  weight  and  preponderance  as  they  had  before 
boing  shortened.  The  longer  trunnion-coil  is  adopted  from  the 
40-pounder  pattern,  and  is  also  used  in  the  9-pounder  and  other 
guns.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  fifth  place,  thinks  a  steel  lining  or 
solid  forging  better  for  the  barrel  than  coil.  His  statement  that 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  does  not  agree  with  him  upon  that  point  is 
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apparentlj  a  slip,  for  later  on  he  informed  the  Committee  *  Sir 
William  Armstrong  preferred  steel  before  he  began  with  the  coil 
for  the  inner  barrel,  but  was  afraid  to  risk  it,  owing  to  the  brittle- 
ness  of  the  steel ;  it  is  only  of  late  that  we  seem  to  be  getting 
over  that  brittleness,  and  getting  toughness  as  well  as  its  other 
good  qualities/ 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  these  improvements,  which  Mr. 
Anderson  is  of  opinion  are  so  necessary,  had  been  successively 
introduced  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  himself  long  anterior  to  the 
date  of  Mr.  Anderson's  evidence;  and,  therefore,  that  Mr, 
Anderson  is  only  entitled  to  the  merit  of  recommending,  for 
certain  12-pounder  guns,  the  adoption  of  improvements  which 
in  the  course  of  experience  had  naturally  suggested  themselves, 
and  had  been  applied  to  other  12-pounder  and  9-pounder  guns, 
and  to  all  the  large  Armstrong  ordnance.  The  plain  fact  is, 
that  the  guns  early  produced  at  the  Royal  Gun  factories  were 
badly  manufactured ;  and  that,  in  the  hope  of  remedying  the 
defects  of  these  guns,  the  expedients  of  *  lining '  and  *  patching ' 
were  resorted  to.  Five  of  these  guns,  aftet  continued  firing, 
failed  at  Shomclifie.  The  Artillery  Committee,  on  inquiry,  attri- 
buted the  failure  to  the  system  of  patching,  and  found  that  nearly 
half  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factories'  12-pounder  guns  had  been  so 
patched.  They  consequently  recommended  that  all  patched-up 
guns  should  be  gradually  recalled  for  substantial  alteration  in 
the  Royal  Arsenal.  The  alteration  of  these  guns  affords  a  fit 
occasion  for  applying  to  them  the  recent  improvements  before 
alluded  to ;  and  this  is  accordingly  being  done.  Such  is  the 
story  of  the  pretended  reconstruction  of  the  Armstrong  system 
of  artillery,  which  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  in  articuh  mortis. 
With  regard  to  the  statement  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  been 
obliged  reluctantly  to  repudiate  his  invention,  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  we  shall  utterly  disbelieve  it  until  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
himself  vouches  for  its  correctness. 

In  addition  to  the  field  artillery,  the  following  Armstrong 
guns  —  all  breech-loaders  —  have  been  introduced  into  the 
service : — 


CUIbre. 


12-poQQder  sea  service 
25-poander  sea  service 
25-poTinder  land  service 

40-pounder    

llO-poonder 


Length.)  Weight 


feet 

6 

5-5 

8 
10 
10 


CWtl. 

8-5 
12-5 
16'25 
30-75 
81-35 


OftUhre. 


Charge. 


iochet. 
3 

3-75 
8*75 
4-75 
7 


Ibfl.    ou. 
I       8 


3 

3 

5 

12 


Bursting 

CbarRe  of 

Shell. 


14  drins. 

lib. 

lib. 

2lbi.8ozs. 

8  lbs. 


The 
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The  sea-service  12-pounder  and  25-pounder^  of  8J  cwts.  and 
12 J  cwts.  respectively,  replace  the  gun-metal  naval  12-pounder 
and  24-pounder  howitzers,  of  6J  cwts.  and  13  cwts.  respectivelj. 
The  40-pounder  replaces  the  old  18-pounder  of  38  cwts.  as 
a  gun  of  position,  and  the  32-pounders  (of  which  there  are 
thirteen  descriptions),  varying  in  weight  from  50  cwts.  to  58  cwts., 
as  siege  and  naval  guns.  The  110-pounder  is  introduced  into  the 
service  as  a  long-range  gun  for  throwing  shells  of  great  capacity. 
The  number  of  these  guns  already  issued  for  service  is — sea^ 
service  12-pounders,  178  ;  25- pounders,  257  ;  40-pQunder8, 641 ; 
and  110-pounders,  799.  Up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  40-pounder«, 
they  are  generally  approved  of  by  military  and  naval  authorities. 
The  40-pounder  appears  to  be  a  special  favourite ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  that  we  should  have  secured  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  rifled  g^ns  of  such  an  entirely  novel  description, 
and  of  such  formidable  power  and  range,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  mischance,  or  the  discovery  in  extended  practice  of  any 
serious  defect  As  to  the  110-pounder,  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  gun  is  in 
calibre  and  size  greatly  in  advance  of  the  40-pounder,  its  imme* 
diate  predecessor  on  the  list ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  gun 
of  an  intermediate  size  should  have  been  tested  in  service  before 
the  introduction  in  considerable  numbers  of  the  larger  gun.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  breech-loading  arrangement,  which  has 
proved  successful  with  the  guns  up  to,  and  inclusive  of^  the 
40-pounder,  is  far  less  satisfactory  in  the  110-pounder,  in  which 
gun  the  vent-piece  is  too  heavy  for  ready  handling  in  the  heat  of 
action.  Moreover,  the  110-pounder  vent-piece  is  too  weak,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  crack ;  and  though  this  accident  is  not  a 
dangerous  one  to  the  crew,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage to  the  gun.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  acknowledged  before  the 
Committee  on  Ordnance  the  existence  of  these  defects  in  the 
110-pounder.  Being  asked,  *Have  you  yourself  ever  been 
satisfied  with  the  vent-pieces  of  the  110-pounder  guns?*  he 
states,  '  No ;  I  have  been  satisfied  with  everything  but  the  vent- 
pieces.'*  It  is  to  be  especially  remembered  that  these  guns 
are  almost  exclusively  employed  as  naval  guns,  and  that  it  is 
very  questionable  whether,  as  our  ships  are  at  present  manned, 
sailors  can  be  found  of  sufficient  aptitude  and  steadiness  to 
work  any  heavy  breech-loading  broadside-gun  in  close  action. 
Upon  this  point  Captain  Jemingham  expressed  himself,  with 
the  frank  and  good  old  British  sailor-like  quaintness,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

♦  Second  Keport,  p.  163. 
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**  3648.  Chaitman :  Are  yon  not  afraid  of  the  complication  of  the 
Armstrong  breech-loader  for  actual  warfare ;  do  yon  consider  that 
there  wonld  be  no  risk  in  relying  entirely  on  the  breech-loader  for  a 
broadside  gnn  ? — So  long  as  a  seaman  is  reqiiired  to  work  aloft  in  all 
weathers,  day  and  night,  fine  or  foul,  to  shift  a  sail  in  a  dark  night  in 
heayy  weather  or  stow  a  flying  jib  in  a  breeze,  to  work  a  gun  on 
board  ship,  in  a  boat,  or  in  a  fimd-battery  ashore,  to  row  a  boat,  take 
the  helm  and  lead,  to  act  with  troops  brigaded  on  shore  with  the 
Enfield  rifle,  to  handle  a  spade  and  pickaxe,  to  land  guns  and  throw 
up  a  battery,  things  cannot  be  too  simple,  if  wo  are  to  have  the  fleet 
manned  by  bounty  men  at  lOZ.  a  head/  * 

The  recent  action  ofTKagosima  ought  to  have  furnished  us  before 
now  with  some  decisive  information  on  this  head.  The  110- 
pounder  was  employed  by  Admiral  Kuper's  squadron  at  close 
quarters,  and  in  a  very  heavy .  sea,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
least  favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  rifled  ordnance,  and  for  the  handling  of  breech- 
loading  guns.  From  the  official  despatches  we  learn  that  the 
performances  of  these  guns  in  the  flag-ship,  the  ^Euryalus,' 
met  with  general  approval.  The  only  unfavourable  incident 
to  any  gun  in  the  squadron  was  the  jamming  of  a  vent-piece, 
which  is  stated  to  have  occurred  on  board  the  '  Racehorse,' 
commanded  by  the  brother  of  0)lonel  Boxer,  R.A.  The  accu- 
racy and  efficiency  of  the  percussion-shells  are  especially 
praised ;  but  on  board  the  *  Euryalus '  seven  vent-pieces  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  cracked.  No  interruption  of  the  firing, 
nowever,  resulted,  as  the  damaged  vent-pieces  were  immediately 
replaced  by  fresh  ones,  each  gun  on  service  being  provided  with 
at  least  three  vent-pieces.  No  casualty  to  the  gunners  is 
reported.  Although  the  110-pounder  in  its  present  form  is 
not  generally  approved  of  as  a  broadside-gun,  yet  some  officers 
of  the  largest  experience  with  it  express  the  highest  confidence 
in  it  Captain  Hewlett,  of  the  *  Excellent,'  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ordnance,  *  I  feel  as  safe  with  them  as  I  do  sitting 
in  this  chair.' t  And  again,  ^Our  men  and  officers  have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  them ;  it  is  only  to  know  the  gun  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  safety.'  %  As  a  chase  and  pivot-gun, 
and  for  bombarding  purposes,  its  value  seems  to  be  universally 
recognised  and  admitted.  Every  naval  witness  who  had  had 
any  experience  whatever  of  the  action  of  this  gun  at  sea  spoke 
without  hesitation  to  this  effect  before  the  Committee  on 
Ordnance. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  rifled  guns  already  in- 

♦  Second  Report,  p.  170.  t  Ibid.,  p.  153.  X  Ibid.,  p.  1.57. 
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troduced  into  the  service,  which  have  been  intended  to  meet  the 
usual  and  well-known  exigencies  of  war.  The  extension  of  the 
use  of  iron  for  defensive  purposes  constitutes  a  new  phase  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  has  imposed  upon  artillerists  special  and  novel 
problems  for  solution.  As,  however,  no  definite  limits  to  the 
application  of  iron  in  this  respect  can  at  present  be  prescribed, 
the  artillerist  must  be  in  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what  he 
may  be  required  to  accomplish.  A  gun,  for  example,  which 
suffices  for  the  requirements  of  to-day  may  to-morrow  become 
comparatively  obsolete.  Hence,  for  the  present,  no  monster  guns 
have  been  issued  for  service,  and  all  large  ordnance  must  as 
yet  be  regarded  as  experimental.  This  is  the  real  difficulty 
with  which  all  Governments  have  to  contend  in  deciding  as  to 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  guns  which  they  should  adopt. 
There  is  ample  reason,  however,  for  believing  that  no  nation  has 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  this  important  question  with 
greater  vigour,  persevemnce,  and  success  than  our  own. 

Colonel  Paixhans,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  his  shell  gun,  seems  to  have  first  suggested,  aboat 
1823,  the  protection  of  wooden  ships  by  an  external  casing  of 
thick  iron  plates,  or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  armour  plates  ;  and 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  is  the  first  to  have  carried 
that  suggestion  into  actual  practice.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  War,  three  armour-plated  floating  batteries  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  the  French  in  the  allied  attack  upon 
Kinbum ;  and,  although  they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  at  a 
distance  of  700  yards,  during  about  three  hours,  unsupported  by 
the  fleet,  yet  they  were  practically  uninjured.  The  necessity  of 
iron  armour  for  ships,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted.  It  is  certain  that  our  boasted  wooden  walls 
would  offer  no  effectual  resistance  against  modern  artillery,  and 
that  in  action  a  wooden  ship  would  be  speedily  sunk  or  burnt 
Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  the  old  wooden  *  Hussar '  frigate 
was  moored  off  Shoeburyness,  and  fired  at  with  Armstrong 
concussion  shells,  every  one  of  which  set  her  on  fire,  and 
she  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  Nothing  is  more  startling 
than  to  witness  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  ignition 
is  thus  produced.  Moreover,  as  it  is  easy  to  send  shells 
through  wood,  even  of  great  thickness,  our  sailors,  however 
valorous,  would  soon  assuredly  be  either  disabled  or  disor- 
ganized by  the  explosion  of  these  destructive  missiles.  We 
have  heard  some  of  our  bravest  and  most  experienced  sailors 
express  themselves  to  this  effect — *  We  care  not  for  round  shot, 
but,  for  God*s  sake,  keep  out  shells.'  The  bursting  of  a  shell  is 
bad  enough  in  the  open,  but  what  must  it  be  in  such  a  confined 
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and  crowded  space  as  between  decks  in  a  man-of-war,  where 
neither  escape  nor  protection  is  possible  ?  We  can  only  feebly 
imagine  the  scene  after  the  explosion  under  these  circumstances 
of  a  few  Armstrong  segment  shells  scattering  deadly  fragments 
of  iron  thick  on  every  side.  Our  old  wooden  three-deckers  have 
been  not  inappropriately  designated  *  floating  charnel-houses,' 
and  such  they  would  inevitably  become  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  commencement  of  an  action  with  our  modern  appliances  for 
the  destruction  of  human  life.  No  sane  or  unprejudiced  person, 
we  suppose,  would  trust  the  honour  of  the  nation  to  those  pic- 
turesque and  fine  old  ships,  which,  heretofore,  have  been  our 
salvation  and  ouc  glory. 

In  speaking  of  ihe  Armstrong  system  of  construction,  we  have 
said  that  it  appears  to  be  one  which  is  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion,  and  consequently  of  being  adapted  to  the  largest 
requirements  as  to  strength  and  power.  Hence  all  the  guns  with 
the  exception  of  the  Horsfall  gun  which  have  in  this  country 
successfully  competed  with  iron  plated  targets  have  been  con- 
structed upon  this  system.  These  guns  and  their  performances 
we  proceed  succinctly  to  describe,  fiefore  doing  so  we  should 
remark  that  much  confusion  has  prevailed  and  still  prevails 
respecting  the  nomenclature  of  rifled  guns.  As  the  length  of 
the  shot  is  variable,  so  also  is  its  weight.  A  gun  of  the  same 
calibre  can  discharge  shot  widely  differing  in  weight  A  rifled 
gun  ought  therefore  to  be  designated  according  to  its  calibre, 
and  not  according  to  the  weight  of  its  projectile,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  weight  of  the  gun  should  also  in  every  case 
be  specified. 

The  Armstrong  guns  employed  against  iron-plated  targets 
have  been  for  the  most  part  muzzle-loading  guns  rifled  on  what 
is  termed  the  *  shunt'  method  of  rifling.  The  object  of  this 
method  is  to  enable  the  shot  to  enter  easily  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  and  to  come  out  tight.  This  is  effected  by  rifling  the  gun 
with  several  grooves,  which  are  shallower  at  one  side  than 
the  other,  and  wider  at  the  muzzle  than  towards  the  breech. 
The  shot  is  provided  with  studs,  which  in  loading  enter  the 
muzzle  freely  at  the  broader  and  deeper  portions  of  the  grooves, 
*  shunt '  off  into  the  narrower  portions  of  the  grooves  nearer  the 
breech,  and  in  coming  out  bind  against  the  shallower  edges  of 
the  grooves,  in  which  they  are  compressed  sufficiently  to  ensure 
the  perfect  steadiness  of  the  shot  before  it  issues  from  the  barrel. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  give  an  intelligible  notion  of  this 
ingenious  and  novel  arrangement  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 
The  most  important  shunt  guns  which  have  been  made  are  the 
120-pounder,  the  300-pounder,  and  the  600-pounder,  of  the  re- 
spective 
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spcctive   calibres   of  7  inches,   10'5   inches,  and  18'3  inches; 
weighing  5  tons,  12  tons,  and  22  tons  respectively,  and  carrjing 
service  charges  of  18  lbs.,  45  lbs.,  and  70  lbs.  of  powder  re- 
spectively.    These  shunt  guns  are  used  with  spherical  shot  as 
well  as  rifled  shot,  whereby  the  same  gun  performs  two  important 
functions.     Guns  on  the  Armstrong  system  have,  however,  been 
specially  designed  as  smooth  bores,  of  which  the  lOO-pounder  of 
9'25  inches  calibre  and  6^  tons  weight,  designed  for  a  charge  of 
33  lbs.,  is  an  example.     With  this  gun  it  may  be  remarked  en 
passant^  steel  round  shot  have  been  fired  through  5-inch  rolled 
plates  and  the  side  of  the  ship  supporting  them.     There  are  also 
12-ton  guns  of  10^  calibre  throwing  150  lb.  round  shot,  which  it  is 
intended  ultimately  to  rifle  and  convert  into  300  pounders^     The 
first  signal  advantage  gained  by  artillerists  over  diick  iron  pktes 
was  obtained  with  one  of  these  smooth  bore  12-ton  guns,  on  the 
20th  May,  1862,   against  Mr.   Samuda's   target,   consisting  of 
Messrs.  Brown's  rolled  armour  plates  5  inches  thick,  attached 
to  a  1-inch  skin,  and  with  longitudinal  ribs  2^  inches  thick, 
covering  the  junction  of  the  plates.     A  150  lb.  round  cast-iron 
shot,  fired  with  a  charge  of  50  lbs.  of  powder,  at  a  range  of  200 
yards,   struck    upon   one   of  these  junctions,  and  made  a  bole 
12x15  inches  through  the  armour-plate,  and  2^  feet  in  diameter 
through   the   skin.     The    shot  passed  through  in  a   shower  of 
splinters,  driving  the  armour  plate  before^  it,  and  burying  it  2 
feet  8  inches  in  a  bank  of  earth  to  the  rear.     On  May  23,  1862, 
three  similar  shot,  and  one  wrought  iron  round  shot  weighing 
162^  lbs.,  were  fired  from  the  same  gun  with  the  same  charges 
at  the   same   range    against  Mr.  Scott   Russell's   target,  which 
consisted  of  4f-inch  plates  attached  to  two   plates  of  1  inch 
thickness  each,  and  an  iron  skin  of  two  plates  |-  of  an  inch  thick : 
the  total  thickness  of  iron  being  8^  inches.     All  these  shots  passed 
through  the  entire  target,  breaking  away  the  iron  skin,  the  ribs 
and  all.     Subsequently  five  cast-iron  shot  were  fired  against  the 
*  Warrior '  target  at  die  same  range,  the  first  two  with  40  lbs. 
and  the  others  with  50  lbs.  charges.     Two  of  them  passed  right 
through  the  target,  smashing  in  3  feet  2  inches  of  the  plate, 
breaking  two  ribs,  and  making  a  large  irregular  hole  in  the  skin 
through  which  portions  of  the  shot  and  backing  were  completely 
driven.      These  shot,  however,   struck  the  target  close  to  one 
another.     The  other  three  passed  through  the  iron  plates,  and 
penetrated  the  backing  to  the  depth  of  11  inches,  13  inches,  and 
15  inches  respectively,  but  none  of  these  did  more  than  bulge 
and  crack  the  skin.     On  July  7,  1862,  the  same  gun  fired  three 
similar  shot  at  the  same  range  and  with  the  same  charge  against 
the  *  Minotaur  *  target,  composed  of  5^inch  plates,  backed  with 
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9  inches  of  teak,  and  with  the  same  iron  skin  and  ribs  as  in  the 
*  Warrior  *  target  The  first  shot  penetrated  the  plates  and  the 
backing,  cracked  two  ribs,  and  bulged  in  the  skin.  The  other 
two  completely  penetrated  the  target,  making  holes  through  it  of 
1  foot  6  inches  x  1  foot  2  inches  in  the  front,  and  of  1  foot  4 
inches  X  2  feet  6  inches  in  the  rear  of  the  target  At  the  fourth 
round  from  this  g^n,  with  the  same  charge  the  end  of  the  solid 
forging  forming  the  breech  piece  was  fractured  evenly  across,  and 
was  blown  away  to  the  rear.  The  most  careful  inspection  of  the 
fractured  surfaces  failed  to  reveal  any  indication  of  unsoundness 
in  the  metal,  which  was  everywhere  remarkably  equable  in 
grain«  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  gun  had  been  tested 
with  the  extraordinary  charges  of  90  lbs.,  80  lbs.,  70  lbs.,J'and 
60  lbs.,  in  addition  to  about  25  rounds  of  50  lbs.  of  powder. 
The  employment  of  such  excessive  charges  would  appear  to 
be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  breech 
piece,  but  it  is  maintained  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  that  its 
failure  was  wholly  due  to  a  slight  but  important  manufac- 
turing error,  A  vent  hole  designed  to  carry  off  any  accumu- 
lation of  condensed  liquid  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  the 
charge,  and  liable  to  settle  between  the  breech  plug  and  the 
breech  piece,  was  found  not  to  have  been  drilled  home.  Thus 
the  means  of  liberating  this  liquid  had  not  been  provided,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  larger  area  of  the  breech  piece 
becoming  exposed  to  the  explosive  action  of  the  charge,  its 
fracture  was  the  result  This  is  the  solitary  instance  of  the 
bnrsting  of  any  Armstrong  gun.  We  may  here  take  occasion 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  proving  our  ordnance  with  charges 
of  powder  so  greatly  in  excess  of  those  intended  to  be  used  in 
actual  service,  since  guns  may  thereby  sustain  injuries  which 
render  them  less  capable  of  enduring  the  service  charges.  The 
12-ton  gun  in  question  seems,  however,  to  have  been  speedily 
repaired,  and  in  order  to  this  the  coils  were  detached  after 
heating  them  in  molten  iron.  Upon  being  fired  again  with  the 
same  charges  as  before,  the  outer  coil  after  several  rounds  with 
50  lbs.  charges  cracked.  This  second  accident  is  ascribed  to 
the  injury  which  the  coil  sustained  in  the  process  of  reheating 
and  twice  shrinking  on. 

The  rifled  12-ton  300-pounder  gun  was  first  used  with  steel 
shell  against  iron  plates  on  March  17,  1863.  The  shell  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  was  of  an  entirely 
new  description.  In  place  of  being  solid-headed  for  conveni- 
ence of  penetration,  and  hollow-ended  for  the  reception  of  the 
bursting-charge,  as  in  the  case  of  all  preceding  shells,  it  was 
hollow-headed  and  solid-ended.     The  wide  open  mouth  in  front 
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of  the  shell  received  an  unusually  large  bursting-charge,  and  wa« 
thinly  covered  by  a  cast-iron  cap  or  nozzle,  which,  on  the  impact 
of  the  projectile,  was  crushed  in  amongst  the  charge  and  ignited 
it  In  this  shell,  therefore,  the  whole  explosion  took  effect 
forward,  and  the  shell  became,  in  fact,  a  short  powerful  caanoB 
which  first  penetrated  the  armour-plate  and  then  fired  its 
charge  into  Uie  backing.  The  first  of  these  shells  weighed 
288  lbs.,  and  contained  11  lbs.  of  bursting-powder.  It  was 
fired  at  an  improved  '  Warrior '  target,  consisting  of  5^incli 
rolled  plates  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Co.'s  manufacture,  backed 
with  9  inches  of  teak  and  a  skin  of  1-inch  iron,  with  the  usual 
in)n  ribs,  &c.  The  shell  ]mssed  tlm)ugh  the  5^inch  plate 
and  burst  in  the  backing,  breaking  one  of  the  iron  ribs  and 
destroying  the  iron  skin  over  an  area  of  3  feet  The  teak  back- 
ing took  fire,  and  had  to  be  extinguished  with  water.  From 
the  same  or  a  similar  gun  a  solid  steel  shot  of  301  lbs.  weig^ht 
was  fired  May  4,  1863,  with  a  45  lbs.  charge  and  at  200 
yards'  range  against  Mr.  Chalmers's  target,  the  strongest  for  its 
weight  as  yet  produced.  This  target  was  faced  with  3^inch 
plates,  backed  with  alternate  longitudinal  layers  of  teak  and  iron 
10  inches  deep,  behind  which  came  a  second  armour-plate 
1}  inch  tliick,  backed  with  3f  inches  of  teak  and  a  skin  i  of  an 
inch  thick,  supported  by  the  usual  iron  ribs.  The  shot  com- 
pletely penetrated  the  target  and  drove  fragments  of  the  plates 
through  it  to  the  rear,  smashing  one  of  the  ribs  in  its  course. 
Two  cast-iron  round  shot  of  150  lbs.  weight,  fired  from  the  same 
rifled  gun  with  50  lb.  charges,  passed  through  both  armour- 
])lates  and  rent  and  bulged  the  inner  skin  with  their  fragments. 
No  target  yet  tried  seems  to  have  furnished  the  same  degree  of 
support  to  the  outer  plates  as  Mr.  Chalmers's  target,  as  was 
demonstrated,  wherever  the  plates  were  struck  by  the  shot,  bj 
the  longitudinal  furrows  at  the  back  of  the  plates,  corresponding 
to  the  contiguous  longitudinal  layers  of  iron,  and  where  other- 
wise much  greater  bulging,  if  not  fracture,  would  certainly  have 
occurred.  On  July  7  and  18,  1863,  a  further  trial  of  12-ton  guns 
took  place,  when  two  of  them  were  fired  at  Mr.  Clark's  target, 
which  was  very  complicated  in  construction,  and  varied  in  details 
in  different  parts.  It  weighed  complete  414  lbs.  per  superficial 
foot,  whereas  the  Chalmers  target  weighed  371  lbs.,  the  *  Warrior  * 
target  3il  lbs.,  and  the  *  Bellerophon'  target  389  lbs.  per  square 
foot  A  steel  shell  of  301  lbs.,  containing  13  lbs.  of  powder,  and 
fired  at  200  yards'  range,  with  the  reduced  charge  of  35  lbs., 
blew  a  hole  right  through  this  target  measuring  2  J  feet  x  2^  feet. 
A  steel  romid  shot  from  another  12- ton  gun,  fired  at  the  same 
range  with  a  50  lb.  charge,  passed  easily  through  the  target  and 
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went  out  to  sea.  The  hole  made  by  it  measured  \\  foot  X  1  foot 
in  front  and  If  foot  x  1  foot  behind.  The  general  damage  done 
by  this  shot  was  very  great,  and  the  iron  fragments  of  ribs,  knees, 
plate,  &c.,  thrown  far  to  the  rear  of  the  target  were  very  numerous. 

Although  at  this  stage  of  the  great  conflict  between  guns  and 
plates  the  possibility  of  supplying  our  navy  with  an  armament 
which  not  the  strongest  ironclad  afloat  could  resist  was  clearly 
demonstrated,  yet  it  was  necessary  for  artillerists  to  go  further 
and  to  produce  guns  for  our  forts  capable  of  sinking  the  plated 
ships  of  an  enemy  at  great  distances.  This  requirement  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  undertook  to  satisfy  by  the  construction  of  a  gun 
twice  as  large  as  any  previously  made  on  his  system,  designed 
to  carry  at  the  *  highest  velocity  and  with  the  heaviest  charges 
600  lbs.  shells,  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  *  Warrior '  at 
2000  yards*  range,  'Accordingly  the  600-pounder  was  con- 
strocted  at  the  Elswick  Works,  and  delivered  in  May,  1863,  to 
the  authorities. 

The  600-pounder  was  first  tried  at  Shoeburyness  on  the  19th 
November  last  to  test  its  range  and  accuracy,  when  12  rifled 
and  1  round  shot  were  fired  from  it  with  charges  of  70  lbs.,  and 
3  rifled  shells  with  charges  of  60  lbs.  of  powder.  It  was  found 
from  this  experiment  that  the  monster  gun  was  as  accurate  and 
as  far  shooting  as  the  most  accurate  and  long-ranged  12-pounder. 
At  24^  miles  a  target  18  feet  wide  would  have  received  the  three 
shots  fired  at  that  range,  while  at  the  nearer  ranges  of  771  yards, 
1164  yards,  and  2349  yards,  targets  4  feet,  5  feet,  and  13  feet 
wide  respectively  would  have  sufficed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Ttie  average  range  at  only  10  degrees  of  elevation  was  4148 
yards.  The  average  velocity  of  the  rifled  shot  at  40  yards  from 
the  gun  was  1265  feet  per  second,  and  the  velocity  of  the  round 
shot  at  the  same  distance  was  1565  feet  per  second — that  is  to 
say,  greater  than  that  of  the  68-pounder. 

On  December  11th  the  600-pounder  was  fired  at  a  floating 
*  Warrior '  target  moored  at  a  distance  of  1000  yards  from  the  gun. 
A  steel  shell,  weighing  610  lbs.,  and  containing  a  bursting  charge 
of  24  lbs.  of  powder,  fired  with  a  charge  of  70  lbs.,  struck  the  target 
full  in  the  centre,  broke  a  hole  through  the  outer  plate  measuring 
2  feet  X  1  foot  8  inches  in  front,  and,  bursting  in  the  backing, 
so  completely  destroyed  the  target  as  to  render  it  useless  for  any 
further  experiments.  The  upper  armour-plate,  12  feet  in  length, 
although  untouched  by  the  shell,  was  buckled  forward  by  the 
concussion  14  inches,  and  would  have  dropped  off  a  vessel  in 
motion— every  bolt  in  it  except  one  having  been  broken.  The 
massive  beams  behind  were  fractured  or  blown  out  of  place,  and 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  fragments  of  iron  and  steel  were 
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found  dispersed  over  a  considerable  area  bejond  the  tai^t 
The  gun  has  since  been  most  carefully  examined,  and  presents 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  injury,  fully  twenty  rounds  in  all  having 
been  fired  from  it ;  yet  it  has  been  recklessly  announced  that  it 
has  i-eceived  serious  damage.  The  public  cannot  be  too  much 
<m  their  guard  against  the  mischievous  and  unfounded  state- 
ments from  time  to  time  put  forth  on  the  subject  of  our  artillery. 
One  of  the  most  formidable  guns  as  yet  brought  to  bear  against 
thick  iron  plates  is  the  solid-forged  wrought-iron  smooth-bore 
Horsfall  gun,  to  which  we  have  previously  adverted.  This  gun 
is  13  inches  in  calibre,  weighs  25  tons,  and  carries  a  cast-iron 
shot  of  about  280  lbs.  in  weight,  with  a  charge  of  74  lbs.  It 
has  been  used  with  an  80  lbs.  charge.  On  the  16th  September, 
1862,  although  slightly  fissured  witibin  at  the  breech,  it  was  fired 
at  the  '  Warrior '  target  at  200  yards'  range  with  a  74 J  lbs.  charge 
and  a  279^  lbs.  cast-iron  shot,  which  passed  through  the  target, 
driving  out  three  square  feet  of  the  inner  skin.  On  the  25th 
September  this  gun  was  again  fired  at  a  range  of  800  yards  at 
the  same  target  with  four  cast-iron  284-lb.  shot  and  the  same 
charges  as  before.  Two  of  the  shot  missed.  Of  the  other  two, 
one  grazed  before  hitting  the  target,  passed  through  the  plates, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  target,  bulging,  but  not  cracking,  the 
iron  skin.  The  other  struck  the  left  top  comer  of  the  target 
and  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  plate,  but  did  not  pass  through  the 
target  The  fissure  in  the  interior  of  this  gun  had  excited 
apprehension,  which  happily  proved  to  be  groundless.  The 
Horsfall  gun  was  gratuitously  presented  to  the  nation  by  its  pro- 
prietors, whose  conduct  contrasts  most  favourably  with  that  of 
too  many  inventors  who  pertinaciously  and  clamorously  obtrude 
their  patented  schemes  upon  the  public  attention,  never  dreaming 
of  incurring  the  smallest  expense  on  their  own  account,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  Royal  Arsenal  to  carry  into  practice  their  undigested 
ideas.  Nor  have  the  praises  of  the  Horsfall  gun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  highly  successful  performance,  been  thrust  down  the 
throats  of  the  public  usqxw  ad  nauseam  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
other  guns,  which  have  been  be-puflTed  after  the  manner  of  quack 
pills  and  elixirs. 

In  September  and  November  of  1862,  Mr.  Whitworth  first 
obtained  his  notable  achievements  in  gunnery  by  the  use  of  steel 
shot  and  shell.  The  guns  with  which  these  results  were 
accomplished  were  a  70-pounder  and  a  120-pounder,  of  5-inch 
and  7-inrh  calibre  respectively,  weighing  3  tons  16}  cwts.  and 
7  tons  8|  cwts.  respectively,  and  made  in  the  Royal  Gun  Fac- 
tories upon  precisely  the  method  of  construction  employed  there 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  Armstrong  guns.     They  were,  in  fact, 
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nothing  more  than  heavj  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  guns  with 
hexagonal  bores.     On  September  IGth,  1862,  the  70-pounder,  at 
a  range  of  200  yards,  sent  a  steel  shell  of  68^  lbs.,  containing 
2  lbs.  6  oz.  of  powder,  with  a  charge  of  12  lbs.,  through  a  4-inch 
plated  target,  backed  by  9  inches  of  oak,  unsupported  by  any 
iron  skin  or  ribs.     On  September  25th,  1862,  the  120-pounder, 
at  a  range  of  600  yards,  sent  a  steel  shot  of  129  lbs.,  with  a 
23  lbs.  charge,  into  the  *  Warrior '  target,  where  it  stuck  in  a  rib. 
A  steel  shell,  containing  3^  lbs.  of  powder,  fired  at  the  same 
range,  with  the  same  charge,  passed  through  the  4^inch  plate 
and  hBtcking,  and  burst  against  the  iron  skin,  sending  14  splinters 
through,  but  not  scattering  them.    On  November  13th  and  14th, 
1862,  three  130  lbs.  steel  shells,  containing  5  lbs.  charges,  and 
one  130  lbs.  steel  solid  shot,  were  fired  from  the  sajne  gun  at  the 
same  target,  with  27  lbs.  charges,  and  at  800  yards  range.     The 
shells  passed  through  the  armour  and  backing  and  burst  as  before 
against  the  iron  skin,  blowing  a  hole  through  the  skin,  but  not 
dispersing  many  splinters.     In  no  case  was  the  backing  set  on 
fire.     It  has  been  officially  reported  that  the  damage  done  was 
not  very  great ;  the  holes  could  be  easily  plugged,  and  the  effect 
of  the  shells  inboard  was  inconsiderable.      Heavier  guns,   the 
Report  adds,  capable  of  being  used  with  much  larger  charges  of 
powder,  must  1^  adopted  before  horizontal  shell-firing  can  be 
looked  upon  as  very  destructive  to  a  ship  of  the  *  Warrior '  class.* 
The  7J  ton  gun,  with  which  the  above  results  were  attained, 
was   proved  August  23rd,  1862,  with   two  rounds  of  25  lbs. 
charges  and  150  lbs.  shot.     It  has  only  fired  seventeen  rounds 
since,  and  is  already  longitudinally  fissured  in  the  interior.     The 
70-pounder,  or  3|  ton  gun  above-mentioned,  was  proved  in  April, 
1861,  with  five  rounds  of  12  lbs.   charges  and  two  rounds  of 
18  lbs.  charges.     It  has  only  fired  five  rounds  since.     These 
are  the  only  guns  which  Mr.  Whitworth  has  ever  made  use  of 
against  the  Shoeburyness  targets.     It  is  true,  however,  that  in 
June,  1860,  he  had  fired  four  steel  flat-headed  shot  ifrom  his 
80-pounder  breech-loader  against  the  old  4-inch  plates  on  the 

*  Trusty ;'  and  that  in  October,  1858,  he  had  fired  a  flat-headed 
WTOUght-iron  shot  from  a  cast-iron  gun  against  a  4-inch  plate  of 

*  common  iron '  at  Portsmouth.!  Both  these  guns,  however,  had 
only  a  short  life,  the  one  bursting  at  the  seventh  and  the  other  at 
the  sixty-fourth  round.  Although  Mr,  Whitworth  was  the  first 
to  use  steel  shell,  he  was  not  the  first  to  use  steel  shot     Sir  W. 

*  This  WB»  before  the  12-ton  Armstrong  gun  had  been  fired  with  steel  shell. 

t  By  '  common '  iron  we  suppose  an  inferior  description  of  iron-plate  is  meant, 
iBasmach  as  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  at  Portsmouth  to  produce  armour- 
plates,  which  to  this  day  have  completely  failed. 
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Armstrong  preceded  him  by  a  year  and  a  half,  having  fired  14 
steel  shot  on  January  6th,  1859,  against  the  <  Trusty ;'  whereas 
Mr.  Whitworth's  first  steel  shot  were  the  four  above-named 
80-lb.  shot  fired  in  June,  1860. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  relative  success  with  the  use  of 
steel  missiles,  three  elements  must  be  taken  into  conaideratioii: 
First,  the  shape  of  the  shot;  secondly,  the  material  of  the  shot; 
and  thirdly,  the  velocity  of  the  shot  The  Whitworth  shot,  or 
rather  bolt,  is  long,  narrow,  and  flat-headed.  For  mere  penetra- 
tion, a  long  and  narrow  bolt,  for  a  given  weight  of  metal,  ob- 
viously has  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  shot  is 
concentrated  on  a  smaller  area.  This  Sir  W.  Armstrong  pointed 
out  in  February,  1860,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
£ngineerS|  before,  as  it  would  appear,  Mr.  Whitworth  had  used 
any  steel  missiles :  *  A  small  bore  was,'  he  said,  ^  obviously  the 
right  thing  for  piercing  thick  iron  plates,  provided  shot  of  sted 
or  homogeneous  iron  were  used;  but  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  expense  of  such  projectiles  would  not  almost  pro- 
hibit their  use.'  *  Mr.  Whitworth  lays  great  stress  upon  the  flat 
head  of  his  bolt,  by  which,  as  he  maintains,  a  punching  effisct  is 
produced.  This  view  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  the  Iron  Plate  Committee,  who  have  ascertained  that  the 
conical  head,  under  similar  conditions,  is  equally  e&ctive«  But 
in  order  that  steel  shot,  of  whatever  relative  dimensions,  should 
penetrate  thick  iron  plates,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  have  a 
certain  velocity.  That  velocity  may  be  obtained  with  a  doien 
other  forms  of  rifled  guns  as  easily  as  with  the  hexagonal  gon 
employed  by  Mr.  Whitworth.  Our  readers  need  hardly  be 
reminded  that  high  charges  of  powder  are  essential  to  high 
velocities;  and,  as  high  charges  of  powder  necessitate  great 
strength  in  the  gun,  it  is  simply  to  the  use  of  a  stroi^  gun  of 
proper  calibre,  fired  with  high  charges  and  suitable  steel  nussiles, 
that  the  remarkable  results  of  late  attained  by  our  artilleristB  are 
to  be  ascribed. 

If  it  were  true  that  by  virtue  of  the  hexagonal  method  of 
rifling,  or  of  the  comparatively  small  calibre  and  high  twist,  or 
of  any  other  peculiarity,  Mr.  Whitworth  had  succeeded  in  giving 
superior  velocity  to  the  projectiles  fired  by  him,  then  there  would 
clearly  be  something  in  his  system.  But  it  has  been  over  and 
over  again  shown,  by  experiments  with  Navez's  electro-ballistic 
apparatus,  that  the  superiority  in  velocity  lies  with  the  Armstmog 
service-gun ;  that  when  the  calibre  is  the  same  in  both  cases  and 
other  conditions  are  similar,  the  Armstrong  shot  has  the  highest 

*  *  Proceedings  of  iDstitation  of  Civil  Engineers,'    Session  1859<^. 
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velocity,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  entire  suppres- 
sion of  windage ;  and  that  where  the  guns  differ  only  in  calibre, 
the  large-bore  Armstrong  has  still  the  superiority  in  consequence, 
as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  powder  having  a  greater  surface  of  pro- 
jectile upon  which  to  act.  On  this  subject  the  G)mmittee  on 
Ordnance  questioned  General  St.  George,  then  President  of  the 
Ordnance  Select  Committee,  and  now  Director  of  Ordnance,  in 
the  following  terms : — 

*2782.  Chairman  [Mr.  Monsell]:  Prefecing  what  I  ask  you  by 
observing  that  I  am  too  ignonmt  or  both  inventions  to  be  a  partisan 
of  eiUier,  let  me  ask  you  the  question  which  has  been  put  into  my 
bands:  are  not  the  initial  velocities  obtained  from  the  Whitwortib 
12-pomider,  with  a  charge  of  powder  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the 
shot,  greater  than  were  ever  before  obtained? — ^The  initial  velocity  of 
Mr.  Whitworth's  shot  of  one  calibre  long,  with  a  charge  of  more  than 
one-third  the  weight  of  the  shot,  wss,  I  believe,  2210  feet  per  second ; 
we  had  also  tried  an  Armstrong  ^on,  and  after  having  seen  the  result, 
I  directed  that  the  Armstrong  E^ot  should  be  cut  down  as  much  as 
possible,  but  instead  of  one  c^bre  in  length  with  3^  lbs.  weight,  it 
was  only  reduced  to  about  5^  lbs.  weight ;  when  we  had  that  shot 
fired  with  a  proportionate  charge  of  powder,  the  initial  velocity 
obtained  was  very  little  inferior  to  tiiat  of  Mr.  Whitworth.  [It  was 
2170  foot  per  eeoond;  but  the  Whitworth  12-pounder  was  1  foot 
8  inches  longer  than  the  Armstrong  gun.]  The  Select  Committee 
have  made  a  report,  and  the  conclusion  which  they  arrived  at  is  this : 
thai  und^  stripy  comparable  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  equal  weight 
of  shot,  equal  charge,  and  equal  length  of  gun,  the  Whitworth 
12-pounder  will  give  an  initial  velocity  below  that  of  the  Armstrong 
gan;  this  is  probably  due  to  tiie  retardation  experienced  by  the 
Armstrong  shot  in  passing  through  the  contracted  part  of  the  bore 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  which  is  instantly  followed  by  a  decrease 
of  friction,  and  also  to  the  rapid  twist  of  the  Whitworth.  In  the 
Armstrong  system,  the  angle  of  rifling  is  4  degrees,  44  minutes,  and 
in  the  ^Hiitworth  8  degrees,  55  minutes.  By  reducing  his  shot  in 
kngdi,  Mr.  Whitworth  is  able  to  obtain  very  high  velocities,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  polygonal  rifling.  The  same  result 
hss  been  obtained  byreduoing  the  Armstrong  shot,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  form  of  the  latter  does  not  permit  so  great  a  reduction 
in  weight  as  is  made  in  the  Whitworth  shot  of  one  calibre.'  * 

As  Mr.  Whitworth's  name  in  connexion  with  rifled  guns  has 
been,  during  the  last  few  years,  kept  so  steadily  before  the 
public,  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  learn  with  surprise  how  small 
is  the  experience  which  we  have  of  his  cannon.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  those  made  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  on  the 
Armstrong  system,  the  guns  submitted  by  him  have  been  speedily 

♦  First  Report,  p.  184. 
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disabled.  This  is  equally  the  case  in  small  and  large  ordnance. 
From  his  early  gun-metal  field  guns  453  rounds  have  been  fired. 
His  cast-iron  guns  came  to  an  untimely  end,  all  bursting  within 
seven  rounds.  His  9|  cwts.  steel  breech-loading  12-pounder  has 
fired  144  rounds ;  but  this  gun  he  disclaims  so  far  as  the  method 
of  breech-loading  is  concerned,  and  he  has  not  yet  supplied  it 
with  shells  or  fuses  to  match.  In  1861,  Lord  Palmerston,  with- 
out, we  believe,  consulting  the  War  Department,  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  of  Mr.  Whitworth  two  batteries  of 
12-pounder  field-guns.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  most 
unusual  course  for  a  Prime  Minister ;  but,  as  jpolitical  compro- 
mises seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  a  delicate  compliment 
to  Manchester  may  possibly  have  been  intended.  Only  four  of 
these  twelve  guns  have  been  supplied,  and  they  were  of  the  old- 
fashioned  gun-metal.  After  200  rounds  they  manifested  sodi 
unmistakeable  signs  of  dissolution  that  Tthey  were  returned  to 
store  and  condemned,  with  the  white  cross  painted  over  their 
muzzles.  It  is  just  to  add  that  one  gun  of  Mr.  Whitworth  sur- 
vives— a  70-pounder — the  barrel  of  which  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Whitworth,  although  the  surrounding  coils  and  the  trunnion 
were  derived  from  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich.  This 
is  the  gun  which,  having  been  further  strengthened  after  proof 
at  Woolwich,  endured  271  rounds,  but  it  has  never  been  fired 
except  over  blank  ranges. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Ordnance,  it  appears 
that,  with  reference  to  small  arms  and  cannon,  not  fewer  than 
ten  Committees  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  appointed  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Whitworth.  It  has  been  represented  that  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Whitworth  in  connexion  with  artillery  have  not 
received  that  consideration  from  the  Government  which  they 
intrinsically  deserved :  but  after  a  most  careful  examination  of 
the  voluminous  evidence  which  has  been  published  on  this 
subject,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  be  ground 
for  complaint,  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  Government  against  Mr. 
Whitworth,  and  not  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whitworth  against  the 
Government.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  expressed  very  similar 
views  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Ordnance.  He 
was  questioned  upon  the  subject  of  the  Armstrong  and  Whit- 
worth guns  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  1240.  Do  you  think  that  their  different  merits  have  been  suffi- 
ciently tested  to  enable  us  to  draw  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
two  ?  and  replied :  "  I  think,  considering  the  facilities  given  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  hj 
Mr.  Whitworth,  that  everything  has  been  done  that  Mr.  Whitworth 
could  possibly  have  expected,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been 
so  much  testing  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  gun  as  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
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•frcmg's  gun,  beoanae  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  never  made  any 
difficnhj  about  anj  test,  and  I  think  Mr.  Whitworth  very  often 
has."'* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mr.  Whitworth's  evidence  that 
at  length  a  Committee,  called  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth 
Committee,  is  appointed,  against  which  he  has  no  objection  to 
urge,  either  in  respect  of  its  constitution,  or  of  the  course  which 
it  has  determined  to  adopt  in  the  competitive  trials : — 

*  3064.  Mr.  Dodson  :  Some  of  your  newly-made  guns  are  about  to 
be  tried  by  the  (Government,  are  iiiey  not  ? — ^Yes. 

'9065.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  tried  ? — ^Yes. 

'3066.  And  have  you  come  to  a  satisfickctory  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  your  gun  is  to  be  experimented 
upon  ? — ^There  is  a  progranune  submitted. 

*  3067.  With  which  you  are  contented  ? — I  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
Committee. 

*  3068.  Are  you  contented  or  not :  do  you  consider  that  your  gun 
is  now  about  to  receive  a  fair  trial  ? — I  think  so. 

*  3069.  Jtfr.  Baring  :  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt 
ofit't 

But  Mr.  Whitworth  has  not  yet  provided  the  Committee  with 
the  six  guns — three  12-pounders  and  three  70-pounders — ordered 
of  him  in  January  last,  and  required  by  the  Committee  before 
they  can  commence  their  proceedings.  The  12-pounders  have 
been  delivered,  but  the  ammunition  for  them  is  not  yet  ready. 
The  70-pounders  have  not  been  supplied. 

The  only  official  and  authoritative  statements  yet  published 
concerning  the  comparative  merits  of  range  and  accuracy  of 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns  are  contained  in  the  following 
Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee, 
dated  April,  1861.  The  trials  upon  which  the  summary  is 
founded  were  made  exclusively  with  Mr.  Whitworth's  12-pounder 
breech-loading  gun,  and  a  12-pounder  Armstrong  service  gun. 

'SUUMABT. 

*  The  general  average  of  range  is  as  2658  to  2394  in  favour  of  the 
Whitworth  gun. 

'The  general  average  of  accuracy  is  as  647  to  495  in  favour  of 
the  Armstrong  gun. 

'The  Whitworth  12-pounder  is  heavier  than  the* Armstrong  12- 
pounder  in  the  proportion  of  1092  to  963,  and  20  inches  longer, 

*  (Signed)        J.  H,  Lkfroy.' 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  longer  and  heavier  Whitworth 

*  Second  Report,  p.  53.  f  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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12-pouiider  was  designed  to  consume  a  service-charge  of  If  lb. 
whereas  the  shorter  and  lighter  Armstrong  12-poimder  is  intended 
to  be  fired  with  only  1 J  lb.  In  the  trials  in  question  the  guns 
were  £red  with  each  other's  charges  as  well  as  their  own  proper 
charges.  But  though  the  Whitworth  gun  was  as  well  able  to 
consume  effectively  a  charge  of  1^  lb.  as  the  Armstrong  gun,  the 
Armstrong  gun  was  not  able  to  consume  nearly  as  effectively  a 
tharge  of  If  lb.  as  the  Whitworth  gun. 

The  name  of  Lynall  Thomas  in  connexion  with  artillery  has 
acquired  some  degree  of  notoriety,  rather,  as  it  would  teem,  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  gun  called  by  his  name,  tban 
from  any  manifestations  of  superiority  in  its  performances.  Mr. 
Thomas  entertains  certain  theoretical  notions  with  regard  to 
the  relative  dimensions  of  guns,  to  which  he  attaches  a  hi^ 
degree  of  importance.  These  notions  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  confirmed,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  results 
he  has  obtained.  Again  have  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  been 
laid  under  requisition,  and  the  large  gun  of  Mr.  Thomas  has 
been  manufactured  at  that  establishment  at  the  national  expense, 
on  the  Armstrong  system  of  construction.  The  gun  weighs 
16  tons,  and  its  calibre  is  9  inches ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  a 
single  result  from  it,  either  with  respect  to  range  or  efficiency 
against  iron  plates,  worthy  of  being  recorded.  We  should  be 
glad  to  learn  how  it  is  that  any  inventor  can  so  far  prevail  with 
the  War  Office  as  to  induce  them  to  order  the  manufacture  of 
such  a  costly  gun  without  any  recommendation  from  the  Com- 
mittee which  they  have  themselves  appointed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  new  projects — a  Committee  whose  members  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  they  have  selected  on  the  ground  of  eminent  qualifica- 
tions. It  would  be  well  if  some  Member  of  the  Legislature 
would  rise  in  his  place  and  put  a  definite  question  to  the  Secre- 
tary-for-War  as  to  the  cost  which  has  been  incurred  in  the  manu- 
facture and  trial  of  Mr.  Thomas's  gun,  and  further,  as  to  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  deal  with  Mr.  Thomas  in  so 
exceptional  a  manner.  It  is  high  time  that  the  War  Office 
should  cease  to  exhibit  indecision  and  vacillation  on  the  great 
subject  of  Artillery. 

Every  country  possessing  a  navy  is  now  busy  with  the  con- 
struction of  armour-plated  ships ;  and,  happily,  in  this  respect 
we  are  not  behind  any  other  Power,  not  even  France,  who 
inaugurated  the  system,  and  who  has  made  such  ceaseless  efibrts 
for  its  development.  The  subject  of  armour-plating  in  all  its 
details  has  been  experimentally  investigated  in  Great  Britain  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  public  is  probably  aware,  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  notices  in  the  press  of  some  of  the  larger 

and 
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and  more  showy  trials  against  targets  at  Shoeburjness.  Much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  quiet  experiment  and  otherwise 
which  has  not  been  published.  The  quality  of  iron  best  adapted 
to  resist  shot  and  shell ;  the  modes  of  manufacturing  plates  by 
rolling  or  hammering,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  processes ; 
the  requisite  thicknesses  of  plates  to  resist  various  projectiles  at 
various  relocities ;  the  methods  of  adjusting  the  plates,  and  of 
attaching  them  to  the  sides  of  the  ship ;  and  many  other  points, 
which,  although  apparently  insignificant,  are  yet  of  great  im- 
portance, have  been  carefully  examined  and  practically  tested. 
Nevertheless  many  points  yet  remain  for  investigation. 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago  the  problem  of  keeping  out  shells 
was  regarded  as  satisfactorily  solved.  The  most  formidable  gun 
then  in  the  service  was  the  much-vaunted  cast-iron  68-pounder, 
smooth  bore ;  and  it  had  been  found  that  an  iron  plate  4^  inches 
thick  sufficed  to  resist  the  cast-iron  shot  fired  from  that  gun  at 
800  yards  range,  with  the  service  charge  of  16  lbs.  of  powder. 
Steel  shot,  as  will  have  been  seen,  were  not  at  that  time  seriously 
thought  o^  as  it  was  supposed  that  their  costliness  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  use.  A  plate  of  the  thickness 
above  mentioned  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  power- 
ful shell  in  the  service ;  and  our  sailors  congratulated  themselves 
that  ships  might  at  least  be  rendered  absolutely  shell-proof.  The 
illusion,  alas  I  was  soon  dispelled.  The  deadly  contest  between 
guns  and  iron  plates  arose,  and  ever  since  has  raged  with  doubtful 
issue.  One  day  plates  claimed  the  victory,  and  the  next  day 
guns.  The  recent  introduction  of  steel  shot  and  shell  constitutes 
a  new  element,  which,  without  doubt,  is  destined  to  play  a  part 
of  prime  importance.  No  sooner  was  the  thickness  of  our  plates 
increased,  than  new  and  more  powerful  guns  appeared.  But  if 
the  600-pounder  gun  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  should  prove  capable 
of  sufficient  endurance  to  justify  its  introduction  into  the  service, 
and  of  being  carried  and  worked  in  ships — as  some  naval  officers 
of  great  experience  maintain — then  the  close  of  this  great  contest 
is  probably  at  hand.  No  iron-plated  ship  or  target  yet  con- 
structed could  resist  that  monster  gun,  of  which  the  shot  would 
not  only  perforate,  but  from  its  magnitude  smash  in,  the  plates 
of  the  strongest  ship  afloat  But,  what  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded, 
it  would  with  ]  ease  send  a  steel  shell,  containing  the  enormous 
bursting  charge  of  29  lbs.  of  powder,  into  any  of  these  ships ; 
and  what  result  would  follow  the  explosion  of  such  an  amount 
of  powder  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 

Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  iron,  as  compared  with  wood,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  ships  of  very  large  dimensions  the  extreme 
limit   of  thickness   in  armour-plates   must  soon   be    reached; 
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whereas,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  there  is  no  sudb  limi- 
tation in  the  case  of  guns.  The  larger  the  ship  the  greater  the 
weight  of  iron  armour  which  it  will  carry  ;  but,  without  ezpoaiqg 
ourselves  to  the  charge  of  dogmatism,  we  may  safely  assert  that, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  ships  of  wax  much 
larger  than  the  largest  afloat  are  not  likely  to  be  produced. 
Until  we  have  everywhere  docks  capable  of  accommodating^  ships 
like  the  ^  Great  Eastern,'  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Admiralty 
would  propose  to  construct  vessels  of  such  enormous  size,  even 
if  that  giant  of  the  ocean  had  fulfilled  a  tithe  of  the  bright 
predictions  uttered  at  the  period  of  its  conception.  But  there  is 
another  consideration  of  great  importance,  which  should  never  be 
forgotten :  we  allude  to  the  application  of  the  proverb  as  to  the 
folly  of  carrying  all  your  eggs  in  the  same  basket. 

With  regard  to  guns,  the  case  is,  as  we  have  stated,  very  dif* 
ferent  Naval  officers  of  experience  declare  that  they  apprehend 
no  difficulty  whatever,  deserving  the  name  in  nautical  ears,  in 
designing  ships  to  carry  20-ton  guns,  or  even  still  heavier  grins. 
It  is  true  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of 
guns,  in  ^rder  not  to  overweight  the  ship  ;  but,  .we  may  reason- 
ably ask,  would  it  not  be  far  preferable  to  have  half-a-dozen  20-toa 
guns  of  such  tremendous  power  as  the  600-pounder,  than  an  arma- 
ment composed  of  a  much  greater  number  of  68-pounders,  or  110- 
pounder  Armstrong  guns?  With  the  latter  guns  you  might 
batter  away  against  ships  cased  with  5-inch  plates  for  a  long 
time  without  doing  much  damage ;  but  a  single  shot,  or  by  pre- 
ference steel  shell,  from  the  600-pounder,  might  suffice  to  end  an 
action.  The  qualities  which  seem  to  be  indicated  for  the  majority 
of  our  ships  of  war  are,  the  maximum  thickness  of  armour-plating 
that  can  be  combined  with  speed  and  safety,  the  minimum  extent 
of  surface  for  exposure  to  the  enemy,  with  an  armament  of  guns 
capable  of  projecting  shells  filled  with  a  large  bursting  chaige,  at 
great  as  well  as  close  ranges,  through  the  thickest  plates,  sup- 
ported by  the  strongest  backing  that  can  be  applied.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  should  know  truth  in  these  matters.  All  men  are 
liable  to  be  prejudiced,  and  to  become  wedded  to  opinions 
founded  on  their  own  experience ;  and  sailors  are  but  men,  and 
partake  of  all  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  The  pubUc 
must  resolutely  inquire  for  themselves,  and  not  be  blindly  guided 
by  the  dogmatic  opinion  of  Captain  This  or  Captain  That  We 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Ordnance, 
for  proof  of  the  fact  that  naval  officers  widely  dissent  with 
respect  to  points  on  which  disagreement  might  be  least  expected. 
One  declares  himself  a  stanch  believer  in  muzzle-loading, 
another  in  breech-loading;  one  worships  the  good  old  smooth 
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bore^  ao  simple,  so  easy  to  handle,  and  so   effective  at  short 

ranges;   another   swears  by  the   rifled   gun,   and   despises  the 

smooth  bore ;  some  effect  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  believe  that 

both  systems  of  artillery  are  not  only  expedient,  but  essential ; 

one  hates  yoor  built-up  guns,  and  pins  his  faith  on  cast-iron ; 

another  compares  cast-iron  guns  to  crockery,  and  believes  only  in 

wrooght-iron  guns.     The  opinions,  then,  of  the  navy  are  far  from 

mianimoos,  even  on  the  subject  of  guns  alone  ;  and  on  many  other 

points,  especially  as  to  cupolas  and  iron-plated  ships,  they  are,  if 

possible,  still  more  discordant     But,  if  the  statements  which  we 

have  advanced  concerning  the  power  of  our  largest  guns  be  true, 

and  if  those  g^ns  should  give  satisfactory  proof  of  durability, 

then  we  may  dispense  with  professional  opinions,  and  trust  to 

the  exercise  of  our  own  common  sense.     We  need  only  to  receive 

the  assurance  that  monster  guns  may  be  carried  and  efficiently 

worked  in  ships,  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  right  conclusion  as 

to  our  future  naval  armaments.     It  would  be  about  as  reasonable 

to  attack  a  rhinoceros  with  a  cricket-ball,  as  to  fire  at  a  5-inch 

or  6-inch  solid  iron-clad  frigate  with  the  68-pounder. 

The  substitution  of  steel  for  cast-iron  in  the  case  of  shot  to  be 
fired  against  thick  iron  plates  is  a  matter  not  only  of  importance, 
bat  of  absolute  necessity.  No  matter  what  the  cost,  this  must 
be  done  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  lead  to  economy  in  the  end.  To 
fire  soft  grey  foundry-iron  against  iron  plates  is  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure both  of  time  and  money.  The  shot  easily  breaks  up 
on  impact,  leaving  in  a  more  or  less  conical  form  only  a  fraction 
of  its  original  mass.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  shot 
is  thus  uselessly  expended  in  its  own  disintegration,  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  the  plate.  With  steel  shot,  suitable  in  quality 
and  temper,  the  result  is  quite  different,  for  dien  the  whole  force 
of  the  shot  is  effectively  delivered  upon  the  plate.  If  any  further 
aigoment  for  the  adoption  of  steel  shot  were  necessary,  we  have 
only  to  state  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Government  has  recently 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  in  this  country  for  a  large 
mpply  of  such  shot 

Iron  armour,  as  at  present  applied,  hangs  as  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  contributing  nothing  to  its  strength. 
Proposals  have,  therefore,  been  made  so  to  construct  ships  that 
the  armour  might  form  an  integral  part  of  the  structure,  and 
communicate  strength.  With  this  view,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended  to  employ  superimposed  thin  plates  of  iron  securely 
bolted  together ;  and  large  targets  have  been  expressly  made  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  the  system.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the  well-known 
civil  engineer,  devised  two  such  targets,  one  10  and  the  other 
6  inches  in  thickness,  made  up  of  plates  varying  in  thickness  from 
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2  inches  to  |  of  an  inch,  and  firmly  united  by  rivets.  Tliey 
were  tried  at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  results  were  unfavourmUe. 
A  cast-iron  shot  from  the  110-pounder  Armstrong  gun  easily 
passed  through  the  6*inch  target,  whereas  the  same  shot  would 
have  been  effectually  stopped  by  a  4^inch  solid  plate.    Laminated 

Elates  have,  accordingly,  been  condemned  in  this  country.  We 
Btve,  however,  been  recently  informed  by  the  American  press  in 
its  usual  style  of  self-adulation  that  the  system  in  question,  which 
it  appears  they  have  largely  adopted,  is  correct,  and  that  our 
conclusion  respecting  it  is  quite  erroneous.  We  are  not  anxious 
to  dispel  their  illusion.  But  that  they  have  some  mi^ving  on 
the  subject  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  American  orders 
have  been  received  in  England  for  4^inch  solid  armour-plates« 
We  happen  to  know  that  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Americans  par- 
chased  largely  2-inch  plates  of  British  manufacture,  which,  in 
respect  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  employed,  had  been  pre- 
viously found  unsuitable  in  experiments  at  Shoeburyness, 

The  Americans  have  also  loudly  boasted  that  they  are  far 
ahead  of  us  in  large  ordnance,  wherewith  they  could  with  ease 
either  smash  or  sink  our  ships  of  the  *  Warrior  class.  Wo  need 
have  no  apprehensions  on  this  point  at  present ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  these  ships  might  be  exposed  with  comparative  impunity 
to  American  projectiles,  huge  as  they  are  represented  to  be, 
fired  from  cast-iron  guns  witib  small  charges  of  powder.  There 
seems  still  to  be  in  America  a  pretty  general  belief  in  the  eflBcacy 
of  momentum  of  which  the  chief  element  is  weight ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  heavy  shot  at  a  low  velocity.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  abundant  reason  for  placing  our  faith  in  shot  of  high  ve- 
locity. There  is  always  a  class  of  Englishmen  who  are  disposed 
to  exalt  everjrthing  American,  and  to  depreciate  everything  at 
home ;  and  persons  of  this  class,  true  to  their  unpatriotic  instincts, 
have  not  hesitated  to  decry  British  artillery.  We  happily  know 
what  the  Americans  have  done,  or  rather  what  they  nave  failed 
to  do,  with  their  artillery ;  and  we  may  entertain  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  the  superiority  claimed  for  the  Americans,  in  this 
matter,  is  as  groundless  as  their  boasted  superiority  over  us  in 
many  other  respects.  We  willingly  acknowledge  American 
excellence  wherever  we  find  it ;  but  we  have  as  yet  discovered 
no  proof  of  any  surpassing  excellence  in  American  ordnance. 
Monster  cast-iron  guns  may  be  very  imposing  objects  in  appear- 
ance, but  unless  they  can  be  rifled  and  project  heavy  missiles  at 
a  high  velocity,  they  would  be  no  match  for  our  armour-plated 
ships.  In  large  ordnance  there  is  another  element  of  the  first 
consequence,  at  least  in  all  nations  where  a  high  value  is  set  on 
human  life,  namely,  safety  for  the  gunners.     But  who  has  yet 

seen 
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weak  large  rifled  cast-iron  really  efficient  guns  which  could  be 
pronounced  safe  ?  We  venture  to  assert  that  such  guns  do  not 
exist ;  and,  from  reflection  on  the  nature  of  cast  iron,  we  more 
than  doubt  whether  such  guns  will  ever  be  produced.  The  cast* 
iron  gun  may  be  cheap,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  treacherous 
weapon ;  and  like  many  other  cheap  things,  it  may  be  found 
enormously  dear  in  the  end,  compared  with  substantial  wrought- 
iron  guns,  notwithstanding  the  higher  price  of  the  latter  in  the 
first  instance.  We  trust  that  the  authorities  in  this  country  will 
never  be  misled  by  the  specious  pretext  of  cheapness,  and  adopt 
the  American  system  of  monster  cast-iron  ordnance,  at  all  events 
not  before  they  have  something  like  evidence  to  justify  such  a 
course. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  iron  for  defensive  purposes 
on  land  much  may  be  urged.  Here  we  have  no  limit  as  to 
wei^t,  but  only  as  to  cost.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to 
the  possibility  of  applying  armour  of  sufficient  strength  to  ships, 
to  compete  with  success  against  the  600-pounder,  ti^ere  is  none 
on  the  grround  of  weight  as  to  the  use  of  iron  in  forts.  Major* 
General  Ford,  R.E.,  in  1827,  first  proposed  the  use  of  wrought- 
iron  for  protecting  the  face  of  masonry  on  forts ;  and  with  this 
object  he  recommended  the  employment  of  iron  in  the  form  of 
bars.  The  following  experiment  was  accordingly  made  to  test 
die  value  of  this  method.  A  block  of  Dundee  stone  was  cased 
with  two  layers  of  small  bars  placed  at  right  angles  over  each 
other,  and  fired  at  with  a  24-pounder  at  a  distance  of  634  yards. 
The  result,  it  is  officially  stated,  was  not  encouraging.  Of  late 
years  various  trials  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  blocks  of  cast-iron,  and  bars  and  plates  of  wrought-iron, 
in  the  construction  of  forts  ;  and  the  subject  is  still  being  actively 
investigated.  Cast-iron,  unless  faced  with  plates  of  wrought- 
iron,  has  been  found  so  fragile  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether 
it  would  prove  an  advantageous  substitute  for  granite.  Good 
results  were  at  first  obtained  with  the  tongue-and-grooved 
Thomey croft  ten-inch  wrought-iron  bars,  fired  at  by  the  68- 
pounder  and  110-pounder  ;  but  they  have  been  no  match  for  the 
heavier  ordnance  which  we  have  described.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  bars  of  greater  resisting  power  might  be  produced 
with  an  increased  experience  in  their  manufacture.  Captain 
Inglis's  embrasure,  consisting  of  three  layers  of  *  planks '  of  iron 
of  difierent  thicknesses,  and  having  a  total  thickness  of  15  inches, 
has  given  excellent  results.  Various  other  important  experi- 
ments with  reference  to  the  use  of  iron  in  forts  are,  we  under- 
stand, in  contemplation.  Great  difficulties  will  probably  have 
to  be  encountered  in  the  modes  of  fastening  bars  and  plates  of 
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iron,  and  in  combining  them  solidly  with  masonry.  The  em- 
ployment of  iron  in  forts  is  yet  in  its  infuicy,  but  will  doabtlen 
be  greatly  extended.  In  reg^urd  to  the  facility  and  cheapness  of 
producing  iron,  we  possess  at  the  present  time  advantages  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  extraordinary  and  rapid 
progress  in  our  manufacture  of  armour-plates  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  ought  to  be  satisfactory.  Gigantic  rolling-mills  have  been 
erected  expressly  for  this  branch  of  the  trade ;  and  whereas  but 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  only  one  mill  in  the  kingdom  where 
large  armour-plates  could  be  rolled,  there  are  now  seveiml  in 
active  competition. 

The  merit  of  the  Armstrong  system  of  artillery  having  been 
denied,  it  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  authorities,  who 
were  responsible  for  its  introduction,  would  be  assailed  in  con- 
sequence. It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  rifled  artillery 
became  an  imperious  necessity,  and  that  when  the  system  <^ 
Armstrong  was  first  proposed,  there  was  in  reality  no  other 
deserving  the  name.  Supposing  that  some  other  system  had 
been  suggested  and  adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  also 
would  have  been  equally  denounced.  Opposition  is  happily  a 
stimulus  to  further  success  ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  well 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Armstrong  artillery. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that,  if  we  have  not  the  best 
artillery  in  the  world,  no  other  nation  has  better.  In  these  days 
of  rapid  and  facile  intercommunication  it  is  impossible  that  any 
nation  should  long  be  able  to  practise  concealment  with  respect 
to  its  artillery.  We  know  pretty  accurately  what  other  nations 
have  done  and  are  doing ;  and  where  there  is  the  most  affectation 
of  mystery  in  this  matter,  there  will  be  found  the  least  reason  for 
boasting  of  superiority.  We  will  go  further,  and  assert  that  we 
are  ahead  of  all  other  nations  in  respect  of  artillery ;  and  we 
base  this  assertion  on  a  careful  comparison  of  well-ascertained 
and  substantial  facts.  We  must  hold  our  position  at  whatever 
cost  We  may  hate  war — and  those  who  practically  know  most 
about  it  always  hate  it  most — we  may  deplore  it  as  the  greatest 
evil  and  the  greatest  crime  of  humanity,  yet,  so  long  as  man  is 
what  he  is,  we  must  not  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares,  nor 
our  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  Preparation  for  war  will  prove 
the  best  security  for  peace. 
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*  r  I  iHERE  are  few  animals,'  says  a  celebrated  French  natu- 
JL  ralist,  *  whose  image  one  must  retrace  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  common  eel.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  superior  instinct 
in  the  enormous  and  terrible  shark,  but  then  it  was  the  minister 
of  an  insatiable  voracity,  a  sanguinary  cruelty,  a  devastating 
strength;  we  have  found  in  electrical  fish  a  power  which  we 
may  almost  call  magical,  but  beauty  did  not  fall  to  their  share. 
We  have  had  to  represent  remarkable  forms,  but  nearly  always 
dieir  colours  were  dull  and  dark.  Glittering  shades  have  struck 
our  view ;  rarely  have  they  been  united  with  pleasing  propor- 
tions, more  rarely  still  have  they  served  to  adorn  a  creature  of 
elevated  instinct.  And  this  kind  of  intelligence,  this  mixture 
of  the  glitter  of  metals,  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  this  rare 
conformation  of  all  the  parts  which  form  one  whole  joined  in 
happy  agreement,  when  have  we  seen  all  these  bestowed  where 
the  habits  are,  so  to  speak,  social,  the  affections  gentle,  and  the 
enjoyments  in  some  sort  sentimental  ?  It  is  this  interesting  union, 
however,  which  we  are  going  to  show  in  the  common  eel ;  and 
when  we  shall  have  comprised  into  one  point  of  view  its  slender 
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form,  its  delicate  proportions,  its  elegant  colours,  its  gracious 
flexions,  its  easy  gjrrations,  its  rapid  springs,  its  superior  swim- 
ming, its  serpent-like  movements,  its  industry,  its  instinct,  its 
affection  for  its  mate,  its  sociability,  and  the  advantages  which 
man  is  ever  deriving  from  it,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  most  famous  for  their 
charms  have  given  its  form  to  one  of  their  most  rechercMt  orna- 
ments.' ♦  What  rodomontade  I  our  readers  will  doubtless 
exclaim ;  who  but  a  Frenchman  could  have  written  thus  of  a 
slimy,  slippery,  slush-loving  eel  ?  Well,  we  allow  that  the  lan- 
guage *  verges  on  the  poetical,'  but  yet  we  must  ourselves  confess 
a  partiality  for  eels,  and  own  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  the  French  naturalist  has  said.  But  then  we  must  think  of 
the  eel  as  a  free  and  unmolested  inhabitant  of  the  Mrater,  and  not 
as  a  writhing  victim  on  the  fishing-line  of  some  disciple  of 
Walton,  when  he  certainly  is  a  troublesome  fellow,  and  when  we 
may  fairly  say  of  him,  *  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  fcedavU*  The 
eel,  however,  has  long  enjoyed,  and  still  deservedly  enjoys,  a 
wide  celebrity.  *  It  is  agreed,'  says  honest  Izaak  Walton,  *  that 
the  eel  is  a  most  dainty  dish ;  ^e  Romans  have  esteemed  her  the 
Helena  of  their  feasts,  and  some  the  queen  of  palate-pleasure.' 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  rule.  TTie 
Jews — excellent  cooks  and  judges  of  what  is  good — ^refuse  to 
eat  the  eel  at  this  very  day,  though  they  are  perfectly  aware 
that  it  has  scales.t  Amongst  the  Scotch  there  is  a  great 
antipathy  to  eels ;  whence  derived  we  cannot  say,  unless  from 

•  *  (Earrcs  da  Oomte  de  Lac^pMe/  y\.  p.  457. 

t  It  it  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  are  nnacqttunted  with  the  fttct  that 
eels  have  scales.  Aocording  to  the  popular  belief,  the  celetMmted  Leuwcohoek  was 
the  first  to  record  the  existence  of  scales  in  the  integ[ament  of  the  eeL  To  this 
observant  naturalist  probabljr  belongpB  the  merit  of  having  first  published  the  fact 
to  the  scientific  world  of  modemEurope ;  but  that  the  Jews  were  long  before 
aware  of  it  is  evident  froai  a  certain  sarratiTe  in  the  Talmud  (.Ahada  Bora,  M, 
39,  a.),  which  relates  that  when  Babbi  Aschi  came  to  Tamdoria,  some  one  placed 

before  him  an  ed-like  fish  (Hnohv,  which  Bashi  explains  by  K^^m  *  anguiUe ') ; 
and  that,  on  his  holding  it  to  the  light,  he  noticed  some  very  fi^«  "^^les,  and  there- 
upon did  not  ■cmple  to  partake  of  its  flesh.  That  the  Hebre^  '"^^Vd  denotes  an 
eel  is  further  evident  flronn  the  following  <inotatioa  from  the  old  work  Aruck — 

*  KnSlVp  (3  instead  of  fi  ),  a  fish  unclean  amongst  the  Jews,  thin.,  round,  and  like 
a  serpent,  which  on  account  of  its  slipperiness  can  only  be  retained  in  the  hand  by 
bcbg  covered  with  sand  or  dust.'    According  to  the  Aruck,  the  eel  bears  the  same 

9      -Oj 

name  in  Arabic,   though   a  more    usual  Araluc  dengnation  is    (jmaJLOI   or 

imfiSj]  '^hich  is  evidently  the  Gtetk  lfyx*^^^»    '^^  modem  Jews,  doubtless, 

still  object  to  the  eel  on  account  of  its  snake>Iike  form.  See  Buxtorf  s  Lex,  Talm, 
et  Raibm.  p.  1910 ;  Lewyaokn's  ZoologU  dm  Talwmdt,  p,  264. 
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an  objection  to  their  tnake-like  form.*  We  have  known  Eng- 
lishmen make  this  objection.  To  a  question  in  ^  Notes  and 
Queries '  (Sept  26,  1868),  as  to  whether  the  Scotch  have  any 
definite  reason  for  their  dislike  of  this  fish,  the  following  reply 
is  given : — *  It  would  appear  from  Partington's  "  British  Cyclo- 
paedia,'*  that  the  Scottish  objection  to  eels  as  an  article  of 
food,  is  mainly  due  to  their  supposed  untoholesameness.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  in  Scotland  especially,  the  prejudice  of 
the  people  runs  very  strong,  not  only  against  the  form  of  the  eel, 
but  against  the  quality  qf  its  flesh  as  an  article  of  food/  And 
again,  *  Eels  are  held  in  small  estimation  in  the  North ;  and, 
even  discounting  their  serpent-form,  they  are  regarded  as  far 
from  wholesome/  We  shall  refer  by  and  bye  to  the  supposed 
unwholesomeness  of  this  fish.  We  have  been  told  of  a  Scotch 
lady  who  once  tasted  eel  inadvertently,  and  thought  it  excellent ; 
but  on  finding  out  what  it  was  would  eat  no  more,  and  has  never 
tasted  it  since. 

To  the  naturalist  the  eel  is  a  subject  of  particular  interest, 
duefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  attended 
the  stndy  of  its  history ;  and  although  it  is  certain  that  eels  are 
produced  after  the  manner  of  fish  generally,  i.e.,  firom  depo- 
sited ova,  much  yet  remains  in  obscurity.  To  this  point  we 
must  revert  again.  The  difficulty  of  holding  an  eel  has  given  rise 
to  many  proverbs.  ^  Every  one  knows  who  may  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment,' happily  observes  Dr.  Badham,  whose  book  we  shall  have 
occasion  now  and  then  to  refer  to— -^  Every  one  knows  that  to  hold 
an  eel  with  the  naked  hand,  is  as  abortive  an  attempt  as  detain- 
ing a  pig  by  the  tail,  after  it  has  been  well  soaped ;  or,  in  morals, 
to  hold  a  knave  to  his  word.  Hence  the  apophmerai,t  *^  Anguilla 
est,  elabitur,"  ^  He's  an  eel,  and  is  ofi*; "  but  botn  rogue  and  eel 
may  be  held  tight  if  we  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.'  The 
ancient  method  of  retaining  an  eel  was  by  seizing  it  with  some 
rough  leaf  in  the  hand.  The  fig-leaf  was  usually  employed : 
hence  the  provarb,  t^  Opltp  rifv  iyyekuv^  *  an  eel  with  a  fig-leaf.'  % 
Alciati  has  the  following  epigram  upon  a  captured  rogue  :^- 

*  Jamdudmn 

♦  Hence  the  Latin  angutUat  from  anguis,  *  a  snake.*  Comp.  Juvenal,  Sat.  v. 
103.  *Tos  angoilla  mauet  longai  cognata  colubree.'  Similarly  the  French, 
ItaUan,  Spaaiih  words ;  also  the  English  'anig '  (snake),  sometimef  ased  to  denote 
tht  Buddle-ooaed  eeU  bat  often,  in  a  general  sense,  any  eel.  *  Ed,*  German  and 
Dutch  malt  according  to  Wedgwood,  is  from  tl^  Finnish  iyd^  tZ/o^Xca,  '  slimy,'  or 
the  Etihonian  Uia,  '  slime.' 

f  Plaotos  Piend.  IL  4.  57. 

I  According  to  the '  Hierwlyphioa,  siTe  de  Sacris  ^figyptionim  Cofnmentarii,* 
of  J.  P.  Valerian  BolaaDi,  mnl,  1765,  lib.  zxiz.  De  AngaillA,  the  ilg-leaf  was 
used  for  this  purpose  by  the  andent  Egyptians ;  for  when  they  wished  to  denote 
*  certainty  with  regard  to  an  uncertain  object,'  tp$8  certa  r§  super  anUngud,  they 
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*  Jamdadmn  qnocimqiie  fogis  te  peraeqnor,  at  nimc 

CassibiiB  in  nostris  denique  captos  ades. 
Amplins  baud  poteris  yiies  eludere  nostzas, 
Ficolno  angnillam  gtrmximns  in  folio.' — Emb.  ed.  1540. 

Modem  fishermen  know  how  to  retain  an  eel  in  the  naked  band 
without  any  extraneous  help.  There  is,  however,  but  one  sec- 
cessful  mode,  viz.  to  grasp  die  slippery  beast  in  the  middle  widi 
the  second  and  third  fingers  above  and  the  first  and  fourth  below. 
He  is  thus  held  as  in  a  vice.  Gesner  quotes  the  Greek  proverb^ 
air'  oifpa<;  rtfv  iyyjiKuv  ey€t9,  *  YouVe  aa  eel  by  the  tail,'  as  ex- 
pressing either  a  man  *  lubrica  fide  * — *  a  slippery  fellow,'  or  an 
object  which  it  is  impossible  to  retain.  The  same  proverb  has 
found  its  way  into  German,  *  Du  hast  den  aale  bei  dem  Schwauz.' 
The  slippery  nature  and  line-entangling  propensities  of  the  eel  are 
often  the  subject  of  much  merriment  Who  does  not  remember, 
as  depicted  by  the  pencil  of  John  Leech,  the  disconsolate  look  of 
poor  Mr.  firiggs  as  he  holds  up  on  the  end  of  his  fishing- line  a 
whacking  Thames  eel,  that  has  twisted  that  said  line  into  the 
most  inextricable  conglomeration  of  worse  than  Gordian  knots  ? 
Or  who  can  ever  forget  the  scene  of  the  bursting  of  the  aqua- 
rium— the  conception  of  the  same  inimitable  artist — and  die  Fain 
efforts  of  the  old  lady  to  pick  up  her  favourite  eel  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  I 

Eels  were  held  in  high,  and  indeed  in  very  absurdly  high, 
repute  by  the  ancients.  As  to  the  Egyptians,  they  paid  the  eel  so 
great  a  compliment  as  to  enrol  it  amongst  their  gods.  Only 
another  fish,  if  Herodotus  is  correct,  shared  this  honour  with  the 
eel,  and  that  was  known  by  the  name  of  kpidotusj  some  fish  pro- 
bably of  the  carp  family,  and  so  called  from  the  large  sixe  of  its 
scales.*  Antiphanes  t  ridicules  the  Egyptians  for  the  honour  Aef 
paid  to  eels,  and  contrasts  the  value  of  the  gods  with  the  high  price 
asked  for  this  fish  in  the  market  of  Athens.  '  In  other  respects 
men  say  that  the  Egyptians  are  clever,  in  that  they  esteem  the 
eel  to  be  equal  to  a  god ;  but  diey  are  fetr  more  raluable  than 
the  gods,  for  we  can  propitiate  them  by  prayer ;  but  as  for  eeb, 
we  must  spend  twelve  drachmas  or  more  merely  to  get  a  smell  at 
them.'    And  Anaxandrides}  thus  amusingly  contrasts  the  maonen 

depicted  an  eel  rolled  np  in  a  fig-leaf.  It  is  carious  to  note  the  correspondenoe  of 
ideas  between  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  in  this  matter  of  the  allegorical  meaning 
of  the  eel.  Bolzani  states  that  the  picture  of  *  an  eel  held  b^  the  tail '  denoted  '  t 
man  vainly  pursning  a  fagitive  object ;'  and  the  representation  of  a  man  enpffd 
in  catching  eels,  was  meant  to  typify  *  one  who  was  growing  rich  from  dTii  dis- 
cord,'such  as  Cioero  represents  Catiline  and  his  co-conspirators,  when  he  spesb 
of  them  as  men  '  qui,  honores,  quos  quieta  republica  desperant,  pertarbata  se  cob- 
sequi  posse  arbitrantur.'  lu  L.  Cat.  IL  cap.  ix.  See  farther  on. 
•  ii.  72.  t  Apud  AthensBus,  vii.  65,  ed.  Dindorf.  J  Ibid. 
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of  the  Egyptians  with  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  *  I  never 
ooald  associate  with  you,  for  neither  do  our  customs  nor  laws  agree 
with  yoursy  but  differ  widely.  You  adore  an  ox,  I  sacrifice  him 
to  the  gods ;  you  esteem  an  eel  as  the  greatest  deity,  we  think 
Idm  far  the  best  of  fish ;  you  don't  eat  swine's  flesh,  I  am  parti- 
cularly fond  of  it ;  you  worship  a  dog,  1  beat  him  if  I  ever  catch 
Idm  devouring  my  victuals,'  &c. 

The  ancient  Greeks  carried  their  partiality  for  the  eel  to  a 
most  ridiculous  excess ;  now  she  is  invoked  '  as  the  goddess  of 
pleasure,  sometimes  as  the  white  armed  ^rldess — and,  finally,  as 
^  Helen  of  the  dinner-table,  because  every  guest  strove,  like  • 
Paris,  to  supplant   his   neighbour,  and  keep  her  for  himself.'* 
The  eels  from  the  river  Strymon  and  lake  of  Copais  appear  to 
have  been  those   generally  most  highly  prized,  though  Sicily 
was  also  celebrated. f     Archestratus,^  of  Syracuse,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  ancient  Soyer,  and  who  travelled  far  and 
wide  for  the  purpose  of  learning  anything  that  might  be  useful 
in  the  culinary  art — whose  opinion,  therefore,  we  may  be  content 
to  take  in  this  question — naturally  'gives  the  preference  to  eels 
from  his    own  shores.     The   Greeks,  in   the   time   of   Aristo- 
phanes, used  to  serve  up  their  eels  with  beetroot,  though  some- 
times they  were  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  with  marjoram  and 
odier  herbs,     Eubulus  §  is  quoted  as  saying, — 

'  then  there  came 
Those  natives  of  the  lake,  the  holy  eels, 
Boeotian  goddesses,  all  clothed  in  beet' 

The  ancients  sometimes  captured  eels  by  means  of  hooks 
baited  with  large  worms  or  small  fisL  Aristotle  ||  mentions  a 
three-pronged  spear  (rpioBovs;) — probably  similar  to  our  common 
eel-spear — which  was  used  by  the  Greek  fishermen  to  take  the 
flat-fish  {PleuranectidcB)  on  the  sand.  He  also  says  that  eels  in 
the  Strymon  were  taken  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades, 
vhoi  the  stormy  winds  stirred  up  the  mud,  and  that  at  other 
times  it  was  useless  to  try  to  obtain  them.lf     In  modern  days 

*  '  Prose  Halieatics/  p.  381 . 

t  The  Strymon  is  the  modem  Struma  or  Carasu,  which  flows  through  the 
liike  Praaas  (dow  Takino).  The  eels  that  formerly  abounded  there  were  doubt- 
W»  an  attraction  to  the  nambers  of  cranes  ('  Strymouis  grues')  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers.  Belon  (*  Les  Observations/  p.  124)  speaks  of  the  larR^ 
tile  of  the  eels  of  the  Strymon :  *  Les  anguilles  y  sont  d'une  excessive  grandeur/ 
Tbe  Lake  Copats  (now  Topolias)-is  still  famous  for  its  eels.  In  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  subterraneous  channels  which  form  the  outlets  of  the  lake  eels  would  find 
aeoDgenial  habitation. 

X  Athenseus,  vii.  53,  Yooge's  translation. 

§  Athen.  ^i,  56.  ij  '  Hist.  Anim/  iv,  10,  §  4. 

V'  Histona  Animalium/  viii.  4,  §  5,  ed.  Schneider. 
ol  \\b,—No,  229.  ^  the 
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the  best  time  for  catching  large  numbers  of  eels  is  after  heavj- 
storms  and  floods.  Aristotle  gives  as  a  reason  for  their  being 
caught  at  these  times,  that  eels  having  small  gills  are  soon  suffo- 
cated if  the  water  is  muddy.  To  this  point  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  as  we  proceed.  The  following  ingaiious 
mode  of  angling  as  adopteu  by  the  Grecian  youth  is  given  by 
Oppian : — * 

'  With  ludicrous  device,  in  slimy  hays, 

Some  boy  the  silver  volume'd  eel  beteays ; 

A  sheep-giit's^humid  length  his  hand  protends, 

Below  the  perforated  line  descends. 

The  Fish  sucks  down  the  bait  with  rav'nous  joy. 

And  gives  the  tugging  signal  to  the  Boy ; 

To  th'  opposite  Extream  his  lips  adjoyn, 

And  fill  with  crowded  air  the  roun^ng  Line. 

Swoln  with  the  springy  blast  the  entnol  stnuns. 

And  binds  the  captive's  throat  with  airy  chains ; 

The  imprisoned  winds  his  straitened  jaws  dilate. 

And  fill  his  heaving  breast  with  bloated  fate. 

Panting  he  rolls,  and  struggles  all  in  vain, 

A  floating  captive  to  the  youthful  swain.' 

Eels  were  also  taken  in  wicker  baskets  with  narrow  necks,t  as 
with  the  modems ;  they  were  sometimes  decoyed  into  earthen- 
ware vessels  covered  with  colandei^shaped  lids,  and  baited  with 
bits  of  cuttle-fish  or  other  tempting  morsels;}  they  were  kept 
by  the  Romans  in  their  fish-ponds  (tnVarta),  ready  at  hand  for 
the  table  when  required.  Pliny  states  that  immense  numbers 
of  eels  used  to  be  taken  in  the  lake  Benacus  (Lago  di  Garda), 
in  the  territory  of  Verona, — through  which  lake  the  river  Min- 
cius  flows, — generally  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  waters 
were  disturbed,  and  that  masses  of  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number  were  often  taken  by  the  traps  {excijmlis)  placed  in  the 
stream.  Eels  were  sometimes  caught  by  stirring  up  the  mud  of 
the  ponds  and  lakes  in  which  they  were  found ;  §  hence  the 
Greek  proverb,  iy)(i\€t^  Brjpao'Oac^  *to  fish  for  eels,*  or,  as  we 
should  say,  *  to  fish  in  muddy  waters,'  with  the  political  meaning 
of  disturbing  a  state  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  thus  the  sausage  seller 
addresses  Cleon,  *Yes,  for  it  is  with  you  as  with  eel-catchers, 
when  the  lake  is  still  they  take  nothing,  but  if  they  stir  up  the 

•  *  Halieutics,'  it.  559,  Jones's  translation,  ^lian  (*  Nat.  Hist.,'  xiv.  8)  has 
described  a  similar  mode  of  catching  eels.  The  modem  method  of  *  bobbing  vrith 
a  bunch  of  grubs  strung  on  worsted,'  if  not 'so  ingenious,  is  doubtless  more 
successfiil. 

t  Nassis.  *  Nassa  est  piscatorii  vasi  genus,  quo  cum  intravit  piicis,  exire  uon 
potest.' — Festns,  s.  t. 

X  *  Hist.  Aniin.'  iv.  8.  §  12.  §  Aristoph.,  *  Nub.,'  059. 

mud 
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mud  they  have  good  sport ;  so  have  you  when  you  disturb  the 
state.'* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mode  of  procreation  of  eels  has  for 
ages  been  a  puzzling  question ;  and  there  is  still  something 
wanted  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  general  subject 
Aristotle,  after  asserting  that  eels  are  not  produced  from  ova, 
or,  as  some  persons  have  stated,  from  the  metamorphosis  of 
intestinal  worms  into  young  eels,  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  true  mode  of  generation,  ^  They  are  pro- 
duced from  what  are  called  the  entrails  of  the  earth  {iK  r&v 
KdKovfievmv  yrj^  iinip<ov\  which  exist  spontaneously  in  mud  and 
wet  earth.  Some  have  been  observed  to  make  their  escape  from 
these  things,  and  others  have  been  apparent  in  them  on  being 
dissecrted.  Such  things  are  produced  m  the  sea,  and  in  rivers 
where  is  much  putrefaction,  in  such  places  in  the  sea  which 
abound  in  sea^weed,  and  in  rivers  and  lakes  near  the  banks  where 
the  heat  of  the  sun  engenders  putrefaction/!  Aristotle  believed 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  sex  in  the  eel,  but  that  the  so- 
called  male  and  female  were  different  species.  He  speaks 
correctly,  however,  of  its  migrating  to  the  seft,  of  its  nocturnal 
habits,  of  its  dislike  to  very  cold,  and  its  love  of  pure  fresh 
water.}  Pliny's  notion  was  as  absurd  as  that  of  Aristotle  as  to  the 
origin  of  eels.  ^They  rub  themselves  against  rocks,  and  their 
scrapings  come  to  life.  Nor  have  they  any  other  mode  of  propa- 
gation.'§ 

Other  ancient  writers  were  of  opinion  that  eels  originated  in 
the  carcases  of  dead  horses  (as  Virgil  supposed  bees  were  pro- 
duced from  the  dead  body  of  an  ox).  Curiously  enough,  Gesner 
sees  no  improbability  in  the  above  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but 
thinks  that  other  carcases  besides  those  of  horses  may  engender 
eela.  ]  And  yet  he  does  also  give  the  true  account  when  he  says 
that  the  sexes  are  plainly  to  be  distinguished.^    It  is  remarkable, 

*  Sircp  ykp  ol  rh,s  iyx^^fts  drip^fitvoi  vivovBas. 

ikw  8*  iim  rt  Ktd  xdrtt  rhv  06pfiopoy  HVKwnv 

aipowri'  iroi  ffh  Xc^ifidvus,  Ijv  rijy  v6\ip  rapdrrris^^Eq.  864. 

t  'Hist.  Aniin.*  y'u  15,  §  2.  J  *  Hist.  Anim.'  vi.  13,  §  7 ;  viii.  4,  §  5,  6. 

§  'Nat  Hist*  ix.  50.    Oppian's  theory  will  be  found  at  Hal.  i.  $49. 

i  *  In  patredine  gignitur  Angailla  ut  vennes  in  terra,  id  quod  experientia  oom- 
pertnm  fuit  Aliqoando  enim  equo  mortuo  in  Magalonee  stagnum  inj«cto,  paollo 
post  innumerabiles  AnRuillfB  illic  viss  sunt,  quod  ego  ita  accipio  ut  non  ex  equi 
taatnm,  sed  etiam  ex  aliomm  animalium  cadavenbus  generentnr.'—'  De  Aquati- 
libos,'  ili.  p.  40,  C 

^  *  Vidi  equidem  Anguillas  mutuo  oorporum  compleza  ooenntes,  nequs  pato 
psmbns  ad  gi^endum  necessariis  prorsus  destitutas  esse :  inferiore  enim  ventris 
parte  et  Tulva  in  fcnminis  et  semen  m  maribus  reperitur :  sed  pinguitudine  multa 
etrcomfoss  hse  partes  non  apparent,  quemadmodum  neqog  OTii  pfinguitiidine  per* 
niista.'— Ibid„  p.  42,  D. 

N  2  therefore. 
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therefore,  that  Gesner  should  have  had  recourse  to  the  ^spontaneous 
production'  theory;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  his  time 
this  was  a  popular  creed ;  and  even  this  learned  writer  was  not 
free  from  the  fallacies  of  his  age.  Helmont  gives  the  follow* 
ing  recipe  for  obtaining  young  eels  : — *  Cut  up  two  turfs  covered 
with  May-dew,  and  lay  one  upon  the  other,  the  grassy  sides 
inwards,  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  in  a  few 
hours  there  will  spring  from  them  an  infinite  quantity  of  eels.' 
Some  writers,  as  Schwenckfeld  and  Schoneveld,  appear  to  have  mis- 
taken parasitic  leeches  and  Gordian  worms  for  me  young  of  the 
eel.  Chopped  horse-hair,  thrown  into  the  water,  was  deemed  a 
certain  method  of  obtaining  eels ;  this  opinion  we  have  found  to 
prevail  amongst  the  uneducated  classes  to  this  day  in  some  of 
the  midland  counties.*  It  is  remarkable  that  even  Walton  seems 
to  have  imbibed  contentedly  the  popular  notions  of  his  day, 
^  That  eels  may  be  bred  as  some  worms,  and  some  kind  of  bees 
and  wasps  are,  seems  to  be  made  probable  by  the  barnacles  and 
young  goslings  bred  by  the  sun's  heat  and  the  rotten  planks  of  an 
old  ship,  and  hatched  of  trees.'t     (p.  281.^ 

In  another  place  Walton  affirms  his  belief  in  the  notion  that 
pike  were  sometimes  produced  from  pickerel  weed  (p.  230). 
Such  superstitions  find  a  place  in  the  ^  Piscatory  Eclogues.' 

*  Say,  canst  thou  tell  how  worms  of  moisture  breed, 
Or  pike  are  gendered  of  the  piokrel-weed  ? 
How  carp  without  the  parent  seed  renew. 
Or  slimy  eels  are  form'd  of  genial  dew  ?' 

The  opinion  that  eels  are  viviparous,  though  quite  free  from  the 
absurdity  that  characterises  the  notions  we  have  already  mentioned, 
is  unquestionably  erroneous.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
anatomy  of  the  fish  should  not  have  been  earlier  ascertained. 

*  Who  can  say,'  writes  Dr.  Badham  as  late  as  1854,  *  that  they 
have  taken  a  female  in  roe,  or  tasted  a  male's  milt?'  If  you  ask 
a  fishmonger  whether  he  has  ever  seen  the  spawn  of  an  eel,  he 
will  think  you  are  joking  with  him,  and  will  probably  consider 
•eel's  spawn'   to   be  nearly  analogous  to   'a   mare's  nest,'  or 

*  pigeons'  milk  I  * 

C.  U.  Ekstrom  says,  *  I  hat^e  never  found  roe  in  the  body  of 
the  eel,  but  I  nevertheless  believe  that  it  is  through  the  deposit  of 
eggs  that  the  fish  propagates  its  species.'  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  belief  in  the  viviparous  nature  of  the  eel  may  be 


*  We  have  been  informed  that  the  same  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
eels  exists  amongst  the  unlearned  in  Scotland. 

t  See  the  well-known  plate  of  the  goose  tree,  bamade  tree,  or  the  tree  bearing 
geese,  in  Gerard's  '  Herbal/  last  plate. 

traced 
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traced  to  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  intestuial  worms  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  These  worms,  several  kinds  of  which 
are  described  bj  Diesing  *  as  inhabiting  the  genus  Anguilloj  have 
been  ignorantl j  taken  for  young  eels. 

But  although  the  oviparous  nature  of  the  eel  is  esta- 
blished beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  fish 
clearly  ascertained,  still  we  have  b}'  no  means  all  the  information 
we  require  on  the  general  question.t  That  eels  descend  rivers  to 
the  sea  for  the  sake  of  depositing  their  spawn  in  the  brackish  water 
of  estuaries  where  the  increased  temperature  of  the  water  is 
laToaiable  to  their  habits,}  has  been  long  known.  Aristotle 
alludes  to  the  fact,  and  divers  observers  in  modem  times  have  re- 
corded it.  But  do  the8e*eels  ever  again  ascend  the  rivers,  or  do 
they  remain  in  the  sea  and  estuaries  ?  At  what  season  of  the 
year  are  the  eggs  deposited?  Is  it  necessary  that  eels  should 
descend  to  the  sea  for  spawning,  or  do  they  propagate  their 
species  in  ponds  and  fresh  water  ? 

Befcve  we  remark  on  these  questions,  we  should  state  that 
there  are  three  species  of  eel  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles,  viz., 
the  sharp-nosed  {Anguilla  acutirostris)^  the  blunt-nosed  {A.  lati" 
roslris)^  and  the  middle-nosed  {A.  mediorostris).  The  commonest 
of  these  is  the  sharp-nose ;  the  blunt-nose  is  widely  distributed, 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  abundant ;  it  is  probably  the 
^frog-mouthed  eel' *  of  the  Severn  fishermen;  it  is  described 
as  being  a  fiercer  and  more  voracious  fish  than  the  other  two, 
dashing  aX  and  seizing  its  prey  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  and 
filthy  in  the  extreme  in  the  nature  of  its  food.'  §  It  seldom  exceeds 
5  Ibi.  in  weight.  Mr.  Francis,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  new  Art  of  Pisciculture,  describes  the  blunt- 
nose  as  'a  coarse  worthless  fish.'  We  have  never  tried  the 
flesh  of  the  Blunt-nosed  eel,  but  a  friend  who  has  tasted  him, 
gives  him  a  shocking  character,  describing  his  eelship  as  a 
person  of  very  offensive  odour  before  he  is  cooked,  •  and  of 
extremely  unpleasant  flavour  afterwards.  Surely  it  was  Blunt- 
nose  that  fattened  on  the  body  of  Asteropaeus. 

'  When  roll'd  between  the  banks,  it  lay  the  food 
Of  curling  eels  and  fishes  of  the  flood.'— iZiac^,  xxi.  221.  || 

•  '  Systema  Helminthum/  ii.  p.  389. 

t  See  OD  this  subject  Yarrell's  *  British  Fishes,'  ii.  p.  388,  2nd  edit.,  and  the 
iumgonl  thesis  of  Hohnbatun-Hornschuch,  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

X  *  The  mixed  water  is  shovn  by  experiment  to  maintain  a  temperature  two 
decrees  higher  than  the  pure  sea  or  fresh  water,  from  the  combination  of  the 
flaids  of  different  denuties.' 

§  The  'Angler-Naturalist,'  p.  398. 

I  See  the  •  Ingoldsby  Legends'—'  The  Knight  and  the  Lady/  p.  478,  ed.  1862. 
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According  to  an  authority  quoted  by  Mr,  Cholmondely 
Pennell  in  his  very  entertaining  work  (*  The  Angler-Naturalist  '),* 
the  broad-noted  eel  does  not  migrate.  The  same  writer  states 
that  the  contractors  for  the  fishery  of  the  Toome  *  expressly 
stipulate  that  they  will  not  take  a  single  broad*nosed  eel,'  but 
always  throw  them  aside.  The  third  kind  of  eel  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  local  in  its  habits.  It  is  not  improbable,  we 
think,  that  it  may  be  more  generally  distributed  than  is  supposed* 
We  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  in  Shropshire,  but  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  this  species  are  not  apparent  until  after 
dissection ;  hence  it  may  often  be  confused  wim  the  sharp-nosed 
kind.i^  The  specific  term  of  medium-sized  nose,  as  applied  to 
this  third  kind,  cannot  by  itself  be  depended  Ujpon  as  a  means 
to  determine  the  species.  The  sharp-nosed  eel  vanes  considerably 
in  the  breadth  of  its  muzzle.  The  only  decisive  test  is  the 
absence  of  spinous  processes  in  the  cervical  vertebra  of  the 
so-called  Mediorostris. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  eels  that  have  de* 
scended  to  the  sea  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  return  again,  or 
whether  they  remain  in  the  brackish  estuaries,  we  cannot  give 
any  decided  opinion.  Many  persons  have  witnessed  the  ascent 
of  countless  thousands  of  young  eels  or  elvers  bom  the  estuaries 
and  the  sea,  and  no  one,  we  believe,  has  ever  seen  adult  eels 
accompanying  the  elvers,  or  journeying  by  themselves.  Yarrell 
says  mat  the  return  of  adult  eels  is  shown  by  the  habits 
and  success  of  the  basket-fishermen  in  rivers  within  the  tide 
way,  who  place  the  mouths  of  their  eel-pots  up  stream  in  autumn, 
and  down  stream  in  the  spring.  The  question  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  problematic.  Another  difficult  matter  to  determine  is 
the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  ova.  From  some  notes  kindly 
put  into  our  hands  by  Mr.  Jonathan  G)uch,  it  would  appear  that 
eels  breed  almost  throughout  the  year.  Young  eels  of  very  small 
size,  we  are  informed,  have  been  found  on  the  sea-beach  of 
Polperro,  in  Cornwall,  so  early  in  the  vear  as  the  beginning  of 
January.  Early  in  March  Mr.  Couch  has  seen  them  migrating 
in  immense  numbers  up  the  river  near  his  house,  and  *  from  this 
date,'  he  adds,  *  the  passage  is  incessant  during  ^e  summer,  and 
continues  during  part  of  the  autumn.'  Mr.  Couch  sent  us  a  little 
elver,  about  2 J  inches  long,  on  the  5th  of  September  last,  and  he 


•  We  have  plessare  in  recommending  Mr.  Pennell's  Mannal,  which  contains 
much  interesting  matter,  written  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  published  in  a  com- 
modioas  form.  There  are  a  few  physiological  errors,  here  and  there,  which  the 
Author,  ire  hope,  will  rectify,  should  another  edition  of  his  book  be  called  for. 

t  The  middle-nosed  species  is  said  to  roye  and  feed  during  the  day. 

tells 
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tells  us  that  all  that  have  passed  upward  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  are  of  the  same  size.  *  From  microscopic  examination 
of  the  ova  embedded  in  the  ovaria/  the  same  writer  observes,  *  I 
found  the  grains  of  very  different  size,  as  if  the  shedding  them 
must  require  a  long  time,  which  is  proved  by  the  unremitting 
passage  upwards  of  the  young  eels  for  many  months/  The  ova 
are  scattered  in  the  mud,  and  Mr.  Couch  concludes  that  the 
spawn  for  the  most  part  is  deposited  in  the  harbour,  near  low- 
water  mark,  by  eels  which  lodge  in  the  hollows  of  the  stonework 
of  the  piers ;  but  where  there  is  no  shelter,  the  eels  are  sometimes 
known  to  enter  rivulets. 

That  eels  breed  in  ponds  from  which  there  is  no  commimica- 
tion  to  the  sea  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt     The  following  remark  ' 
of  Mr.  Young,    published    in   the  *  Angler-Naturalist,'  clearly 
proves   that  eels  do  not  always  deposit   their   spawn  in   tidal 
water : — 

*  The  rivers  in  Scotland,'  he  says,  *  were  very  low  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  I  watched  the  motions  of  the  eels  in  swarms  (as  I  thought 
spawning)  on  the  sand  and  gravel-banks  in  the  river  Shin.  I  should 
have  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  you  while  hero,  had  I  not  wished 
to  be  more  certain ;  but  in  October  last,  I  got  a  few  men  and  mado 
tham  dig  out  one  of  the  gravel-banks  whore  I  had  observed  the  eels 
all  together,  and  found  it  alive  with  young  eels,  some  of  them  scarcely 
hatched,  at  the  depth  of  from  six  to  fifteen  inches.' 

Other  observers  have,  from  time  to  time,  written  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion ;  and  we  have  ourselves  lately  examined  a 
pond,  the  owner  of  which  informed  us  that  several  years  ago  he 
mudded  it,  and  then  put  a  few  eels  into  it:  that  these  eels 
bred  there  is  certain,  for  some  years  afterwards  the  pond  was 
found  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with  eels  of  different  sizes  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  any  eels — making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  their 
powers  of  travelling  over  land — to  have  gained  admission  to  it 
from  streams  which  had  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
pond  itself,* 

It  is  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  see  the  migration  of  the 
young  eels  from  the  sea,  and  wonderful  are  the  instinctive  efforts 
of  these  little  creatures  to  surmount  obstacles  that  would  at  first 
view  appear  to  present  unconquerable  difficulties.  Mr.  Anderson, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  described  the  young  eels  as  ascending 
the  upright  posts  and  gates  of  the  waterworks  at  Norwich  until 

♦  We  most,  however,  observe  that  ire  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  the 
oodureDce  of  elvers  two  or  three  inches  long  in  a  pond  to  which  there  was  no 
eonunanication  to  anjr  rivers.  As  young  elvers  are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  this  is 
remarkable. 
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they  came  into  the  dam  above.  Ballyshannon  is  a  very  favour* 
able  place  for  the  study  of  this  curious  subject,  as  we  are  iiH 
formed  by  Dr.  Davy,  who  makes  the  following  intoesting 
remarks  on  eels  ascending  rocks : — 

'  Amicus.  This  is  indeed  a  curious  sight  Here  are'  some  feelfi] 
imggling  up  a  perpendicular  rock.     How  is  it  they  accompHsh  this? 

^  FisoATOB.  I  believe  they  are  able  to  accomplish  it  chiefly  owing  to 
two  circumstances — ^their  mucous  glutinous  surface  fiivourixig  adhesian, 
and  their  form  small  and  slender.  None  of  these  eels,  you  peiodvB, 
are  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  slender  in  proportioD. 
Watch  one  that  is  now  in  progress,  ascending  that  perpendicular  rock. 
See  how  it  makes  its  tail  a  support,  adhering  by  that,  whilst  it  projecte 
itself  upwards ;  and  this  done,  now  adhering  by  its  trunk,  it  draws  ils 
tail  after  it.  These  are  its  steps,  and  the  asperities  of  the  Bur£Ace  of 
the  rock  are  its  stairs  favouring  its  exertions.' 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  celebrated  author  of  *  Saimonia,'  and 
brother  of  the  physiologist  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted, 
was  a  witness  of  the  ascent  of  these  elvers  at  Bally  shannon, 
at  the  end  of  July,  1823.  He  speaks  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
under  the  fall  being 

*  blackened  by  millions  of  little  eels  about  as  long  as  the  finger,  wBidi 
were  constantly  urging  their  way  up  ihe  moist  rock  by  the  side  of  tiie 
fall.'  *  Thousands,'  he  adds,  *  died,  but  their  bodies,  remaining  moist; 
served  as  the  ladder  for  others  to  make  their  way ;  and  I  saw  some 
ascending  even  perpendicular  stones,  making  their  road  through  wet 
moss,  or  adhering  to  some  eels  that  had  died  in  the  attempt.  Such  is 
the  energy  of  those  little  animals  that  they  continue  to  find  their  vaj 
in  immense  numbers  to  Loch  Erne.  The  same  thing  happens  at  tbe 
fall  of  the  Baun,  and  Loch  Neagh  is  thus  peopled  by  them.  Even  tl^ 
mighty  Fall  of  SchafiThausen  does  not  prevent  them  from  making  thdff 
way  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  I  have  seen  many  very  large 
eels.' 

That  young  eels  do  ascend  waterfalls  in  the  manner  described 
by  so  close  an  observer  and  philosopher  as  Dr.  John  Davy  cannot 
be  doubted  :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  their  ordinary  method 
of  climbing  perpendicular  obstructions  is  by  worming  themselTes 
up  through  die  overhanging  dripping  moss  that  covers  the  rocis. 
There  would  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  '  such  a  getting  up 
stairs.'  Mr.  Couch,  who  has  repeatedly  watched  the  ascent  up  « 
fall  of  four  or  five  feet  in  a  stream  near  his  own  house  at  Polperro, 
has  never  seen  a  young  eel  successful  in  its  efforts  to  climb  a 
moderately  dry  rock :  '  if  they  advance  on  a  dry  portion,  their 
course  is  arrested;  and  after  many  endeavours  and  frequent 
restings  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  and  seek  a  moister  spot' 

After  the  little  eels  have  gained  the  summit  of  the  fall,  diey 
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rest  for  a  while  with  their  heads  protruded  into  the  stream.  They 
then  urge  themselves  forward,  taking  advantage  of  every  project- 
ing stone  or  slack  water,  and  never  get  carried  back  by  the  cur- 
rent. Falls  20  feet  high  are  not  insuperable  barriers  to  these 
persevering  little  creatures.  Although,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
this  migration  of  young  eels  continues  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  spring  and  early 
summer  are  the  seasons  when  they  ascend  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers. In  some  rivers,  as  in  the  Thames  and  Severn,  this 
migration  is  termed  eel-fare,  of  which  the  word  elver  is,  perhaps, 
a  corraption.  They  often  associate  in  the  form  of  long  ropes  in 
their  upward  migration :  at  other  times  they  proceed  in  a  pro- 
miscuous manner ;  every  now  and  then  diving  under  the  sand,  or 
resting  under  the  shelter  of  a  stone  ;  always,  we  have  observed, 
keeping  near  the  sides  where  the  stream  presents  fewer  diffi- 
culties of  ascent.  Young  eels  have  been  observed  at  sea  four  or 
five  leagues  from  the  land  :  of  the  myriads  that  ascend  our  rivers 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  ever  arrive  at  eelhood :  the  young 
tender  mcnrsels  are  devoured  by  numerous  enemies,  the  adult  eels 
being  amongst  the  number.  In  some  salmon  rivers,  Mr.  Francis 
states  that  he  has  seen  the  lower  pools  in  a  perfect  boil  with  the 
constant  rising  of  the  fish  as  the  small  eels  wriggle  along  the  top 
of  the  water  ;  so  that  the  salmon,  if  the  larger  eels  be  destructive 
to  their  fry,  exact  summary  vengeance.  But  man,  as  usual,  is 
their  greatest  enemy.  Mr.  Couch  tells  us  that  one  of  the  Cornish 
fishermen,  when  at  Exeter  some  years  ago,  saw  ^  four  carts  loaded 
with  little  eels,  not  larger  than  a  knitting-needle,  for  sale,  and 
on  making  inquiry  was  informed  that  the  people  fried  them 
into  cakes  M  Elver-cakes  consist  of  a  number  of  these  young 
eels,  which,  after  being  scoured  and  boiled,  are  pressed  into  flat 
masses  :  they  are  said  to  present  a  peculiar  appearance,  from  the 
number  of  little  black  eyes  that  bespangle  them,  and  to  be 
delicious  food.  In  France  these  little  eels  are  given  to  the  ducks 
and  poultry,  and  even  share  the  same  fate  as  sticklebacks  do  on 
some  parts  of  our  coast,  being  carted  away  for  manure. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  writes  as  follows  in  the  *  Field '  news- 
paper of  June  6,  1863  :— 

'  Some  time  since  I  received,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  four 
cakes  composed  entirely  of  young  eels.  These  eels,  or  eelvers,  came 
to  Langport  (on  the  river  Parrett)  with  the  first  flood-tido  in  March. 
They  are  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  came  in  a  continued  shoal 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  without  cessation  for  some  days,  always 
Against  the  stream,  and  close  to  the  left  bank.  The  women  catch  them 
at  night  by  means  of  a  canvass  bag,  attached  to  a  hoop  at  the  end  of  a 
long  stick,  to  which  a  lantern  is  fixed.     Occasionally  a  larger  one  is 
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Fccn  amongst  them,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  almost  black.  They  arc 
thrown  into  a  tub  of  salt,  which  cleanses  them ;  thoy  are  then  boiled, 
and  pressed  into  cakes,  which  are  cut  into  slices  and  fried,  making  the 
most  delicious  food.  Sometimes  they  are  so  abundant  tha^  the  people 
uliout  get  tired  of  eating  them,  and  actually  feed  the  pigs  with  them. 
ILcre  there  is  a  branch  of  fish-culture,  which,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Frands 
^vill  agree  with  me  ought  decidedly  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  that  those 
little  eels,  which  in  a  short  time  would  increase  their  weight,  and 
therefore  their  value  a  thousand-fold,  should  be  looked  after  and  not 
suffered  to  be  lost  to  the  resources  of  the  country.* 

Eel-fare,  once  a  striking  and  remarkable  sight  in  the  Thames, 
no  longer  exists  on  account  of  the  filthy  water  about  London,  in 
which  it  has  been  proved  that  eels  cannot  live  any  length  of 
time.  Mr.  Francis  has  little  doubt  that  when  the  Thames  is 
once  more  purified  *  eel-fare '  will  in  time  again  recur  to  it 

Whether  these  mjTiads  of  young  eels  belong  to  the  sharp- 
nosed  species  alone,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  to  at  least  two 
British  species,  is  uncertain.  We  have  occasionally  taken  small 
transparent  specimens — the  majority  are  dark  olive,  sometimes 
almost  black — in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  and  gills  is 
plainly  visible.  Mr.  Couch  thinks  this  transparent  eel  may  be 
a  different  species,  and  states  he  has  never  observed  it  in  com- 
panies. According  to  our  own  experience,  however,  these  light- 
coloured  eels  are  gregarious,  and  occur  in  company  with  the 
darker  specimens.  We  have  never  succeeded  in  keeping  young 
eels  of  two  or  three  inches  long  beyond  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
in  confinement ;  they  are  delicate  little  fellows,  and,  though  they 
twist  about  with  lively  emotion,  are  doubtless  not  *  as  merry  as 
grigs.'  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  better  subject  than  a  young 
transparent  eel  for  the  examination  of  the  lymphatic  pulse  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  first  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

Eels  are  pre-eminently  nocturnal  animals  and  fond  of  the  dark. 
Towards  evening  the  juvenile  sniggler  knows  that  he  has  the 
best  chance  of  success.  They  always  congregate  at  the  darkest 
places  of  the  stews  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  invariably  select 
the  darkest  nights  for  their  autumnal  migration  to  the  sea. 
They  will  not  start  on  their  journey  on  moonlight  nights ;  the 
darker  and  the  more  stormy  the  night,  the  better  for  a  voyage. 
Millers  are  well  aware  of  ^is  fact,  and  take  care  to  set  their 
traps  accordingly,  when  they  are  sure  of'a  large  catch.  Eels  are 
unable  to  endure  very  severe  cold,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  mud 
or  sand  in  which  they  can  hide  themselves ;  if  kept  in  artificial 
stews  without  this  necessary  essential,  they  will,  in  frosty  weather, 
grow  quickly  thin  and  die  in  a  few  days.  Eels  generally  lie 
buried  in  the  mud  during  the  winter,  but,  if  the  weather  prove 
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mild  and  there  is  abundance  of  rain,  they  will  leave  their  holes 
and  proceed  with  the  floods  on  their  migrations.  The  mild 
winter  of  1861,  we  are  informed  by  a  miller  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood, who  takes  many  hundred-weight  in  the  course  of  the 
twelve  months,  was  favourable  to  the  capture  of  eels.  In  December 
of  that  year  half  a  ton  was  taken  after  a  flood,  and  continuously 
to  March,  1862,  captures  were  made  each  month.  Eels  will  not 
start  on  their  migrations  unless  after  a  flood,  or  at  any  rate 
without  a  flush  of  water.  From  November,  1862,  to  June,  1863, 
not  an  eel  was  taken  in  the  traps,  the  weather  having  been  re- 
markably dry.  The  instinct  of  the  eels  doubtless  causes  them  to 
wait  for  a  flush  of  water  to  carry  them  down  quickly  to  the 
salt  water.  In  that  curious  old  work  by  Juliana  Bemers,  the 
following  notice  of  the  eel  occurs : — 

'The  Ele  is  a  quaysy  (quasi  ?)  Fysshe.  A  ravenour  and  devourcr 
of  the  brode  of  Fysshe,  and  the  rike  also  is  a  devourer  of  Fysshe.  I 
pnt  them  bothe  behinde  al  other  for  to  angle.  For  this  Ele  ye  shall 
finde  an  hole  in  the  grounde  of  water,  and  it  is  blew  and  blackyshe. 
There  put  in  your  hooke  till  that  it  be  a  foote  within  the  hole,  and 
your  bayte  shall  be  a  great  anglet  witch  or  a  menowe.'  * 

As  to  the  instinct  and  general  intelligence  of  the  eel,  we  cannot 
r^rd  M.  Lac^pede's  notions  as  much  exaggerated.  Eels  are 
capable  of  domestication,  and  if  their  afiection  is  of  the  nature 
(tf  cupboard  love,  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  species  of  fish  that 
have  been  tamed  : — 

'  In  Otaheite,'  says  Ellis,t  '  eels  are  fed  imtil  they  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.  These  pets  are  kept  in  large  holes  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
partially  filled  with  water.  On  the  sides  of  these  pits  they  generally 
remained,  excepting  when  called  by  the  person  who  fed  them.  I  have 
been  several  times  with  the  young  chief,  when  he  has  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  the  hole,  and  by  giving  a  shrill  sort  of  whistle,  has  brought 
out  an  enormous  eel,  which  has  moved  about  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  eaten  with  confidence  out  of  his  master's  hand.' 

We  have  another  account  of  some  tame  eels  given  by  Sir 
W.  C.  Trevelyan,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

*  S<»ne  eels  had  been  kept  for  nine  or  ten  yeans  in  a  walled  garden 
at  Graigo,  the  seat  of  David  Carnegie,  Esq.  During  the  cold  of 
winter  they  lay  torpid,  unless  on  bright  days,  when  ^ey  came  out 
of  their  hiding-places ;  but  they  would  not  take  food  before  the  26th 
of  April,  and  then  they  ate  sparingly  until  the  warm  weather,  when 
they  became  quite  insatiable.  When  they  were  first  put  into  the 
pond  and  had  no  food  given  them  they  devoured  one  another.     They 

•  •  Treatyse  on  Fyssynge.' 

i  '  Polynesian  Researches/  ii.  p.  2S6. 
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geBorally  kept  quiot  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  except  when  any  of 
the  family  wont  to  look  into  it,  when  they  invariably  rose  to  tiie 
smfaco,  sometimes  for  food,  and  at  others  merely  to  play  with  the 
hand,  or  tako  the  fingers  into  their  mouths.' 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  taming  fish ;  the  sacred  eel  of  the  fount  of  Arethusa  would 
feed  from  the  hand  (Aelian,  N.  A.  viii.  4.)  It  was  sacrilege  to 
fish  in  sacred  fish-ponds.     See  Martial's  pretty  Epigram — 

*  Ad  Piscatorem, 

*  Baiano  procul  a  lacn  monemus, 
Piscator,  foge,  ne  nooens  recedas. 
Saoris  piscibus  h»  natantnr  undss, 
Qui  noront  Dominum,  manumque  lambunt 
Illam,  qua  nihil  est  in  orbe  majus : 
Quid,  quod  nomen  habont  et  ad  magistri 
y ocem  quisque  sui  yenit  citatus  ? 
Hoc  quodam  Libys  impius  profimdo, 
Dnm  prsedam  calamo  tremente  ducit. 
Baptis  luminibus  repente  cceous 
Captum  non  }K>tuit  videre  pisoem : 
Et  nunc  sacnlegos  perosus  hamos, 
Baianos  sedet  ad  lacus  rogator : 
At  tu,  dum  potes,  innocens  recede, 
Jactis  simpUcibus  cibis  in  undas, 
Et  pisces  venerare  dedicatos.'  * 

Eels  have  the  power  of  living  a  long  time  out  of  the  water,  if 
the  air  is  humid ;  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  gill  aperture,  the  membranous  folds  of  which  by 
closing  the  orifice  when  the  eel  is  out  of  the  water  prevent  the 
desiccation  of  the  branchise.  Sometimes  in  their  peregrinations 
overland  they  are  overtaken  by  the  rays  of  a  warm  sun,  when 
they  speedily  die.  They  have  been  taken  in  gardens,  on  hooka 
baited  for  birds ;  and  some  authors  have  left  it  on  record  that 
they  actually  steal  newly-sown  peas  I 

Every  sniggler  knows  that  a  sharp  rap  on  the  tail  of  an  eel  is 
attended  with  satisfactory  results  to  himself  and  with  unpleasant 
consequences  to  the  fish,  which  is  immediately  quieted  by  the 
operation.  This,  some  say,  is  by  reason  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
lymphatic  heart  or  caudal  pulse,  as  before  referred  to.f  Eels, 
as  everybody  knows,  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life.  Yarrell 
states  ^  that  eels  exposed  on  the  ground  till  frozen,  then  buried  in 

•  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  XXX. 

t  Biit  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  effect  is  doe  to  concosnon  of  the  spine? 
The  stoppage  of  the  lymphatic  heart  could  scarcely  be  followed  by  so  immediate 
a  result. 
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',  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  put  into  water,  and  so  thawed 
lilowlj,  discovered  gradually  signs  of  life,  and  soon  perfectly 
ncoTered.'  Such  a  power  of  endurance  as  this,  however,  must 
\e  exceptional ;  for,  as  a  rule,  eels  are  not  able  to  survive  a 
hard  frost  unless  they  are  embedded  in  their  mud-holes.  It  may 
also  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  stories  which  the  shuddering 
oook  can  often  tell  of  cut-up  lengths  of  eel  jumping  out  of  the 
*  fitylng-pan  into  the  fire '  have  in  them  only  an  appearance  of 
horror.  After  the  head  is  severed  from  the  body,  it  is  clear 
diat  there  can  be  no  sense  of  feeling  properly  so  called  ;  the  life- 
like sig^ns  exhibited  are  accounted  for  by  the  high  degree  of 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre.  Very  curious  stories  have 
been  told  of  the  power  of  the  eel  to  survive  under  peculiar 
conditions.* 

Eels  have  many  enemies  :  otters,  polecats,  rats,  various  water- 
biidsy  such  as  herons  and  swans,  occasionally  make  them  their 
prey,  not  to  mention  the  rapacious  pike  and  the  salmon,  which 
latter  fisih  is,  as  we  have  seen,  partial  to  elvers.  The  rats  and 
pcdecats    make  their  attacks   in   the  winter  when  the  eels  are 

donnant.t 

In  a  letter  in  the  *  Zoologist '  for  1846  upon  this  subject,  Mr. 
Banister  says :  — 

'  We  have  polecats  abnndant  in  Pilling  during  the  whole  year ;  and 
in  the  winter  season,  when  the  water  in  the  ditches  in  the  main  drains 
is  chiefly  congealed,  and  more  especially  when  the  ice  is  covered 
vith  snow,  the  footprints  of  the  polecat  may  be  traced  on  the  ice, 
and  the  most  indubitable  evidence  is  thus  afforded  of  its  predilection 
for  fish.  Under  such  circumstances  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained 
that  this  animal  is  a  most  expert  fisherman,  for  in  severe  and  long- 
continued  frosts  many  eels  ascend  our  open  drains,  and  as  these  water- 
courses are  most  slightly  frozen  over  near  the  springs,  the  polecats, 
either  by  instinct  or  experience,  discover  the  retreat  of  the  eels.  In 
tncing  the  footprints  of  the  }>olecat  it  will  soon  be  ascertained  that 
ho  halts  at  every  hole  or  opening  he  meets  with  in  the  ice,  and  at 
once  commences  fishing,  by  introducing  a  fore-foot  into  the  water, 
•ad,  no  doubt,  groping  all  around  under  the  ice  as  &r  as  he  can 
reach  in  search  of  such  eels  as  may  have  come  to  the  aperture  for  air. 
That  he  uses  his  fore-paws  in  this  manner  is  distinctly  proved  by  his 
dirty  footprints  afterwards  in  the  snow.  It  is  also  an  admitted  fact 
in  ^  natural  history  of  the  eel,  that  it  cannot  exist  without  air.  The 
polecats  then,  aware,  either  from  instinct  or  habit,  of  this  propensity 
of  eels  to  assemble  round  any  aperture  in  the  ice  for  the  benefit  of 

*  Gftoer  says — *  Fhalacrocorax  angaillas  integras  vorat,  quod  Anglus  quidam 
noltts  retalit ;  ills  mox  per  intestina  elapse,  denao  deYOnmtur,  idque  vel  novies 
iliqoaiidorepetitar.priasqaam  debilitata  tandem  retineatur.' — De  Aquat.,  p.  45  d. 
And  see '  Prose  Halieatics/  p.  3S9. 

t  See '  The  Angler-Naturalist/  p.  381. 
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tlie  air,  invariably  search  for  them  at  every  opening  they  meet  wifli;; 
and  in  tracing  their  footprints  in  the  snow,  as  above  described,  it  will 
frequently  be  discovered  that  eels  have  been  dragged  from  under  tiis 
ice  by  these  wily  fishermen,  and  either  devonred  on  the  sor&ee  or 
carried  to  their  dens  to  satisfy  their  hunger  at  some  fatore  opp(vw 
tmiity/ 

Every  naturalist  has  observed  the  peculiar  denticulation  on  the 
inside  of  the  middle  claw  of  the  common  heron :  it  is  very  jro- 
bable,  as  Lacepede  observes,  that  the  bird  drives  this  claw  into 
the  body  of  the  eel,  and  so  renders  ineffisctoal  all  its  efforts  to  slip 
from  its  grasp.  The  heron,  doubtless,  occasionally  finds  a  laige 
eel  an  ^  awkward  customer ;'  and  he  frequently  has  to  come  oat  of 
the  water  on  to  the  land,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  his  slippery 
friend  stronger  and  better  directed  blows.  Yarrell  relates,  and  gives 
a  spirited  vignette  of  the  circumstance,  that  a  heron  had  once 
struck  his  sharp  beak  through  the  head  of  an  eel,  piercing  bodi 
eyes,  and  that  the  eel — ^no  doubt  remembering  that  one  good  tuin 
deserves  another — ^had  coiled  itself  so  tightly  round  the  neck  of 
the  heron  as  to  stop  the  bird's  respiration ;  both  were  dead. 

That  eels  are  not  devoid  of  sagacity  is  proved  by  many  well- 
attested  anecdotes :  they  are  said  to  form  themselves  into  com- 
panies for  hunting,  and  by  partly  encircling  a  shoal  of  small 
fish,  drive  them  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  more  readily  caught 
and  devoured.  Mr.  Jesse  states  that  he  has  observed  this  fact  in 
the  canal  in  Hampton-court  Park.  Eels  are  not  particular  in 
their  choice  of  food :  young-water-fowl,  fish  of  all  kinds,  wonns, 
spawn,  insects,  Crustacea,  &c.,  form  their  staple  articles  of  diet 
They  appear,  however,  to  vary  their  dinners  with  occasicHial 
nibbles  at  fresh-water  plants.  In  warm  weather  they  are  often 
to  be  seen  coiled  round  an  aquatic  plant  in  a  vertical  position ; 
for  what  purpose  they  do  this  we  have  been  unable  to  discover. 
In  the  winter  time  eels  are  often  found  knotted  together  in  large 
masses.  This  fact  was  known  to  Pliny.  It  is  probable  that  they 
congregate  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  warmth.* 

Eels  are  of  great  commercial  value  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  eel-culture,  if  attempted  in  the  Britbh  isles,  should 
not  be  attended  with  satbfactory  pecuniary  results.  Incalculable 
numbers  are  annually  destroyed,  as  they  ascend  our  rivers :  it  is  a 
pity  these  young  elvers  are  not  protected.  Of  course,  in  rivers 
which  are  favourable  to  the  increase  of  salmon  and  trout  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  devouring  eels  is  anything  but 
desirable ;  but  their  multiplication  in  our  sluggish  rivers,  which 
contain  either  such  fish  as  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  or 

♦  See  Lacepede,  vi.  p.  481, 
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such  as  are,  comparatively  speaking,  worthless,  is  a  matter  worth 
consideration. 

The  London  market  is  principally  supplied  with  eels  from 
Holland,  a  country  where  they  abound.  According  to  an  esti- 
mate made  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  no  fewer  than  9,797,760  eels  are 
annually  sold  in  Billingsgate  market,  amounting  to  a  weight  of 
1,505,280  lbs.,  one-fourth  of  which  is  sold  by  the  costermongers. 
Mr.  Mayhew  thus  graphically  describes  a  visit  to  thf.  Dutch  eel- 
boats  with  their  bulging  polished  oak  sides  :— 

*  I  went  to  the  shore  where  the  watermen  ply  for  passengers  to  the 
eel-boats ;  they  were  surrounded  by  skiffs  that  ply  from  the  Surrey 
and  Middlesex  shores  and  wait  whilst  the  fares  buy  their  fish.  The 
holds  of  these  eel-boats  are  fitted  up  with  long  tanl.s  of  muddy  water, 
and  the  heads  of  the  eels  are  seen  breathing  on  the  surface,  a  thick 
brown  bubble  rising  slowly  and  floating  to  the  sides.  Wooden  sabots 
and  large  porcelain  pipes  are  ranged  round  the  ledges,  and  men  in 
tall  for  caps,  with  high  cheek-bones  and  rings  in  their  ears,  walk  the 
decks.  At  the  stem  of  one  boat  was  moored  a  coffin-shaped  barge 
pierced  with  holes,  and  hanging  in  the  water  were  baskets,  shaped 
like  olive-jars,  both  to  keep  the  stock  of  fish  alive  and  fresh.  In  the 
centre  of  the  boat  stood  the  scales,  a  tall,  heavy  apparatus,  one  side 
fitted  up  with  the  conical  net-bag  to  hold  the  eels,  and  the  other  with 
the  weights,  and  pieces  of  stone  to  make  up  for  the  extra  draught  of 
tbc  water  hanging  about  the  fish.  When  a  skiflf-load  of  purchasers 
arrivefl,  the  master  Dutchman  takes  his  hands  from  his  pockets,  lays 
down  his  pipe,  and  seizing  a  sort  of  long-handled  landing-net,  scoops 
from  the  taiik  a  lot  of  eels.  The  purchasers  examine  them,  and  try 
to  beat  down  the  price.  "  You  calls  them  eels,  do  you  ?"  said  a  man 
with  his  bag  ready  opened.  *' Yeas,"  answered  the  Dutchman,  without 
any  show  of  indignation.  "Certainly  there  is  a  few  among  them," 
continued  the  customer;  and  after  a  little  more  of  this  kind  of 
cbafiering  the  bargain  is  struck.** 

But  although  London  is  chiefly  supplied  with  eels  from  Hol- 
land, we  must  not  suppose  there  are  no  valuable  celeries  in  the 
British  isles.  There  is  a  large  eel-fishery  at  Toome,  on  the 
lower  Bann,  where  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  of  eels  are  annually 
caught  in  the  migrating  season.  *  As  many  as  70,000  eels,' 
ygifc  are  told,  have  been  taken  at  this  place  in  one  night,  all  of  the 
sharp-nosed  species,  with  the  slight  exception  of,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  broad  noses,  diat  have  been  accidentally  mixed  up  with 
the  shoal. 

*On  one  night  in  1842,'  observes  Mr.  Pinkcrton,  'when  I  visited 
the  Toome  fishery,  there  were  caught,  in  round  numbers,  11,000  eels. 
Now,  as  the  persons  who  purchase  the  produce  of  a  season's  fishing 

*  *  I^ondon  Labour  and  London  Poor,'  "vol.  i.  p.  CG. 
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bj  contract  expressly  stipulate  that  tbey  will  not  take  a  single  broad* 
nosed  eel,  every  eel — ^with  a  dexterity  of  eye  and  hand  worthy  of  a 
Eobin  or  a  FrDcel,  and  only  acquired  by  long  practice — ^is  carefdUj 
counted,  and  all  broad-nosed  ones  thrown  aside.  And  on  this  ooct- 
sion  there  were  only  three  broad-noses  in  the  whole  number.' 

There  is  also  "^an  extensive  eel-fishery  on  the  Erne.  That 
eels  were  formerly  in  high  repute  in  England  seems  clear 
from  the  fact  that  certain  places  take  their  names  from  them. 
Ely,  according  to  one  derivation,  has  its  name  from  the  eel,  the 
rents  being  formerly  paid  in  this  fish ;  the  lords  of  the  mancns, 
it  is  said,  being  annually  entitled  to  more  than  100,000.  Elmore 
and  Ellesmere  are  said  to  have  the  same  derivation. 

But  the  most  celebrated  place  in  modern  times  for  the  ezcel« 
lence  and  abundance  of  its  eels,  is,  perhaps,  the  lake  of  Co* 
macchio,  near  Venice.  M.  G)ste  has  lately  drawn  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  fish-culture  to  the  satisfactory  result  that 
would  attend  the  artificial  production  of  eels.*  He  states  that  a 
series  of  researches,  whose  results  have  been  verified  by  a  number 
of  proprietors,  go  to  show  that  young  eels,  about  7  millemetres  long, 
if  placed  in  reservoirs  with  plenty  of  food,  will  attain  the  weight 
of  four,  five,  or  six  pounds  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years. 
A  pound  weight  of  elvers,  composed  of  about  1800  in  number, 
will  at  this  rate  produce  3000  kilogrammes  of  eels ;  and  he 
adduces  in  support  of  his  calculation  the  numbers  really  taken 
in  the  lake  of  Comacchio.  At  the  price  at  which  in  die 
actual  state  of  things  eels  are  sold  in  the  French  markets,  8000 
kilogrammes  represent  no  less  a  sum  than  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  francs.  A  large  and  profitable  business,  it  appears,  is 
at  present  transacted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  eel-fisheries  of 
Comacchio.  The  fishermen  and  men  engaged  in  the  business- 
offices  give  these  fish  different  names  according  to  their  size. 
The  eels,  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  sharp-noted 
species,  but  the  different  names  are  useful  in  commercial  trans- 
actions, as  expressing  the  value  of  the  different  categories. 

*  M.  Baroni,'  M.  Coste  adds,  *  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  excavatmg 
a  special  pond  arranged  as  a  labyrinth,  which  offers  in  its  course 
cisterns  more  or  less  deep,  where  the  fish  descend  to  shelter  them- 
selves froin  the  severe  frosts  or  excessive  heats.  This  pond  is  destined 
to  receive  the  late  hatches,  the  gleanings  of  the  produce  from  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  or  from  Sie  months  of  rivers.  The  young, 
about  a  centimetre  in  length,  are  caught  in  canvas  nets,  and  then 
brought  to  the  vivarium,  where  they  leave  them  a  whole  year.    It  ia, 


'  Voyage  d'Exploration  sor  le  Littoral  de  la  Fnmoe  et  de  I'ltalie/  pp.  49-51. 
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therefore,  quite  poBsible  during  this  period  to  follow  thoir  Buccessive 
growth,  and  to  measure  and  weigh  them  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly/ 

M.  Coste  continues  to  say,  that,  having  a  complete  series  in  his 
coUecdon,  he  has  been  able  to  show  that  this  kind  of  fish  is  one 
of  those  of  which  the  culture  may  furnish  the  greatest  profits, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  multiplication,  but  because  its  de- 
velopment is  sufficiently  rapid  for  it  to  become  an  object  of 
annual  revenue. 

These  eels  from  Comacchio,  which  are  said  to  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  to  be  of  the  most  delicate  flavour,  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  Italy,  sometimes  alive,  more  commonly  chopped  in  pieces, 
grilled  and  preserved  in  a  pickle  of  salt  and  vinegar,  shrouded  in 
bay  leaves,  and  served  out  to  customers  on  the  point  of  a  porcu- 
pine's quill. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  graphic  account  of 
*  AU-eel-day '  at  Naples  on  Christmas  Eve,  written  by  one  who 
was  a  witness  to  the  scene..  It  would  appear  that  eels  are  as 
necessary  to  the  good  people  of  Naples  on  .Christmas  Eve  as  hot 
cro8»-buns  are  to  Englishmen  on  Good  Friday,  or  pancakes  on 
Shrove  Tuesday : — 

^Nothing  can  exceed  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  streets  to-day 
(Christmas-Eve).  All  the  way  up  the  Toledo  is  one  vast  scene  of 
excitement ;  the  beggars  whine  for  alms  in  stronger  accents ;  the  cries 
of  itinerant  salesmen  are  perfectly  terrific ;  the  vociferation  of  buyers 
who  win  not  be  sold,  and  of  sellers  who  will  not  be  bought,  rise  high 
above  the  fihrilling  of  children,  the  lashing  of  whips,  the  yelling  of 
dogs,  the  chaunting  of  processions,  the  bursting  of  petards,  the  roUing 
of  drums,  and  the  crashing  of  wheels.  The  battle  of  hard  bargain  is 
fought  with  spirit  to-day,  and  the  subject  of  contention  is — eels. 
Eveiy  favourite  Italian  bon-bon,  frittoura  and  dolce  is  on  sale  as  well ; 
but  these  certainly  form  the  staple  commodity,  and  carry  off  all  the 
honours  of  the  day,  holding  the  same  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
lazzarone,  and  being  as  indispensable  a  standing  dish  for  his  Christmas 
as  roast  beef  and  plum-pudcQng  are  to  an  Englishman,  or  hard-boiled 
eggs  over  Bomanized  Europe  at  Easter.  Men  with  l^eir  ears  bored 
and  adorned  as  well  as  each  greasy  hand  with  huge  gold  rings,  voci- 
fSerate  fiercely  as  they  slice  with  large  long  knives  unsightly  pastes, 
called  "  mstici  e  dolci  " — ^messes  composed  of  floiur  and  rancid  grease, 
into  which  is  stuck  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  unsavoury  sweet  and 
sour  confectionaries.  Fruit-stalls  are  in  great  muster,  their  keepers 
expecting  now  to  dispose  of  commodities  that  have  hung  some  time  on 
hand.  Not  a  skewer  of  baked  pears,  not  an  orange  on  sweet  or  bitter 
principles,  not  a  string  of  rosy  tomatos,  nor  bunch  of  blushing  service- 
apples  can  be  spared  from  the  gay-gilt  booths  on  this  grand  occasion. 
Fish-stalls,  however,  everywhere  predominate ;  here  giant  lobsters  ex- 
pand and  flap  their  fan-Kke  tails,  and  bound  off  the  board  as  if  they 
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already  felt  the  hot  water.  Thongands  of  ^^uongli,"  piles  of  froiti  di 
mare,"  and  every  other  Bpecies  of  bivalye,  with  fish  df  all  shmpes  and 
hues,  ^miliar  to  him  who  has  studied  the  fresco  and  mosaic  **'  coquil- 
lages  "  on  the  walls  and  in  the  floors  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  lie  in 
confdsed  heaps  upon  the  street-flags ;  but  the  predominating  ddicacy, 
the  fish  most  in  request,  is,  as  we  have  said,  eela  This  is  indeed 
'^  AU-eel-day."  Not  a  biped  of  our  race  in  Naples  but  h(^>e8  to  eat  th^n 
in  some  fSEMhion  or  other.  The  yery  paupers  consider  it  hard  if  no 
friendly  Christian  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  procuring  a  taste  at 
least  of  **'  oaptoni,"  though  these  expensiye  luxuries  fetch  not  less  than 
six  carlini  a  rotolo,  or  about  a  shilling  a  pound.  The  dispensers  of 
the  delicacy  occupy  either  side  of  the  Toledo  from  end  to  end,  and 
there  display  the  curling,  twisting,  snake-like  forms  of  their  slippery 
merchandise  in  eveiy  possible  pose,  and  under  every  variety  of  suffer- 
ing ;  some,  suspended  over  the  booths,  wriggle  round  the  poles  to  which 
they  are  attached ;  others,  half-flayed  to  demonstrate  the  ^^teness  of 
the  flesh,  undulate  their  slimy  coils  by  thousands  in  large  open 
hampers ;  and  while  some  are  swimming,  but  in  vain,  for  their  lives 
in  wooden  troughs  of  cold  water,  others  are  fixzing  and  [guttering  in 
the  midst  of  hot  grease,  iji  huge  frying-pans,  over  Uie  fire.  Customers 
are  incessant  in  their  demands,  and  every  man,  wcnnan,  and  child 
carries  home  eels,  cooked  or  uncooked,  for  broakfEist,  dinner,  siqipQr, 
and  many  an  intermediate  meal  besides.  Surely  every  stranger, 
though  no  enemy  to  eels,  must  dream  of  them  to-^ight,  and  wriggle 
uneasily  in  bed  for  a  week  to  come  after  merely  passing  down  fiie 
street ;  while  every  Scotchman  who  shall  chance  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  scene,  will  learn  doubly  to  hate  and  recoil  from  a 
Church  which  sanctions  such  an  abomination  as  food ! '  * 

As  to  the  qnestion  of  the  wholesomeness  of  eel's  flesh,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tni^  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rich  fatty  matter 
which  it  contains,  it  is  not  a  diet  suited  to  die  stomach  of  a  man 
of  weak  digestion,  unless  eaten  in  very  small  quantities.  We 
confine  this  observation  to  the  flesh  of  a  clean-fed,  sharp-nosed, 
or  middle-nosed  eel ;  drain-fed  individuals  of  either  species,  as 
well  as  the  offensive  broad-nose,  are  likely  to  agree  with  none  but 
very  coarse  feeders  indeed.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  lampreys 
that  King  Henry  died,  it  was  his  own  fault  for  eating  too  muc^ 
And  although  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  old  Galen's  expostulation 
with  the  gods  for  giving  eels  so  delicious  a  taste  and  so  malign 
nant  and  dangerous  an  operation,  we  must  not  forget  the  remark 
of  Fuller,  ^  Grant  them  never  so  good,  excess  is  a  venomous  sting- 
in  the  most  wholesome  flesh,  fish  and  fowl.*  However,  be  this  as 
it  may,  *  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ; '  and  it  is 
certain  that  hot  eels  are  a  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  food  to 
the  London  poor.     '  Hot  eels  \  form  an  important  street  luxury ; 

•  *  Prose  Halieutics,'  pp.  385-387. 
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and  Mr.  Mayhew  *  has  given  a  minute  and  interesting  accomit 
of  the  trade. 

The  price  of  eels  purchased  for  this  trade  at  Billingsgate, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  12,102/.  annuallj. 

The  skin  of  the  eel  is  remarkably  tough.  In  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Romans  it  was  used  to  whip  naughty  boys,  who  were 
thus  exempt  from  the  infliction  of  any  pecuniary  fine,  having  been 
mulcted,  not  in  coin,  but  in  their  own  skin !  f  A  similar  use  of 
eel-skin  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  from  the 
following  quotation  from  Rabelais : — *  Whereupon  his  master  gave 
him  such  a  sound  lash  with  an  eel-skin,  that  his  own  skin  would 
have  been  worth  nothing  to  make  Bag-pipe  bags  of.'  { 

Eel-skin  is  the  object  of  a  small  trade  in  some  cities.  In 
TartaTj  it  is  used,  afW  having  been  oiled,  as  a  substitute  for 
window-glass.  It  is  supposed  by  the  poor  to  be  a  good  remedy 
for  cramp  or  rheumatism,  and  we  have  often  spoken  with  poor 
persons  who  attach  great  virtue  to  the  skin  of  the  eel.  *'  I  amner 
quite  sure,  maister,'  said  an  old  man  to  us  the  other  day,  '  whether 
it  be  a  sartain  cure  for  the  rheumatis ;  but  for  cromp,  I  knows 
there  be  nothing  loike  it' 

Eel-skin  must  have  inflicted  severe  punishment  on  boy-skin, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  toughness,  but  from  the  presence  of  in- 
nnmeiable  numbers  of  concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime.  A 
portion  of  eel-skin  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  and  viewed 
under  the  polariscope,  is  a  beautiful  object  for  the  microscope. 
Eels  vary  much  in  colour ;  the  silver  eel  is  generally  the 
most  highly  prized.  Silver  eels  are  certainly  very  delicious, 
bat,  according  to  our  own  experience,  we  find  the  green-bellied 
eels  equally  good ;  nor  have  we  any  fault  to  find  with  yellow- 
bellied  specimens.  Prejudice,  of  course,  is  against  both  of  these 
colours,  but  we  can  confidently  recommend  any  sharp-nosed  eel 
if  he  is  taken  out  of  clear  water.  We  have  seen  a  cream-coloured 
broad-nose,  which  was  doubtless  an  albino,  and  owed  its  whiteness 
to  the  absence  of  pigment  cells.  Sometimes  piebald  eels  have 
been  met  with,  and  a  correspondent  in  the  *  Field '  newspaper 
n^ntions  his  once  having  received  an  eel  of  a  rich  golden  colour 
like  gold-fish. 

It  it  not  common  in  this  country  to  meet  with  an  eel  above 
the  weight  ef  five  pounds,  though  there  are  well  authenticated 

•  'London  Labour  and  London  Poor,*  vol.  i.  p.  IGO. 

t  Pliny,  N.  H.  ix.  23. 

X  Book  iL  c.  30,  translated  by  Mr.  Ozell.  Lond.  1737.  The  tenn  anguiUa 
vas  in  later  times  applied  to  a  whip  made  of  leather  thongs,  irhich  was  used  to 
flog  boTB.  See  Isidore's  fosses  quoted  by  Du  Cange  in  his  Latin  Glossary. 
'  Angnilla  est  qn&  coercendi  in  Seholis  pueri,  qus  yulgo  Scatica  didtar.' 
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instances  of  eels  attaining  the  weight  of  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
pounds.  Some  of  the  eels  in  tropical  countries  are  said  to  attaia 
an  enormous  size.  Kaup  enumerates  about  thirty-two  species 
of  ihe  genus  Angvilla;  some  of  these,  it  is  probable,  may  be  n<> 
more  than  varieties. 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  common  eel,  and  beg  the  reader's 
indulgence  while  we  bring  before  his  notice  a  near  relative  of 
AnguiUay  the  mighty  conger  of  the  sea.  Space,  however, 
compels  us  to  be  brieC  Conger  vulgaris  differs  but  little  in  fmrm 
and  structure  from  his  smaller  though  far .  more  valuable  cousin. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw  being  shorter  than  the  upper^ 
and  the  dorsal  fin  commencing  nearer  to  the  head  than  in  the 
common  eels,  and  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  viscera,  the  conger  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  eel 
proper.  There  is,  however,  one  other  curious,  though  but 
trifling  difference,  which  we  have  observed  in  dissections,  and 
that  is  the  total  absence  of  any  scales  in  the  skin  of  the  conger^ 
the  hide  of  which  said  beast  is  of  remarkable  thickness  and 
strength.  We  have  &iled  to  detect  any  essential  difference  in  the 
spawn  and  milt  of  this  giant  of  the  tribe  from  what  obtains  in. 
the  common  fresh*water  species  of  eel.  Of  all  disagreeable 
things  there  are  few,  we  should  think,  that  can  equal  the  conger. 
His  flesh,  which  has  an  odour  difficult  to  describe,  but  too  easy 
to  be  discerned,  is  so  exceedingly  tough  that  it  is  almost  impos* 
sible  to  masticate  it  even  wer^  its  quality  commendable ;  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  the  olfactory  nerves  are  more  offended  with 
the  smell  of  the  conger,  whether  cooked  or  raw,  than  the  palate  is 
with  its  flavour.  So  strong  are  the  effluvia  from  this  slimy  monster 
of  the  deep,  that  it  takes  numerous  vigorous  washings  with  soap 
and  hot  water  ere  the  dissector's  hands  dare  approach  his  nose 
without  giving  offence  to  that  organ.  How  strange  and  unac- 
countable a  thing  is  taste  I  Greek  epicures  considered  the  flesh 
of  conger  to  be  exquisite;  and  not  only  ^a  dainty  dish  to  set 
before  a  king,'  but  food  which  the  gods  themselves  loved  to  feast 
upon.  Bah  1  it  is  a  wonder  it  did  not  turn  even  old  Vulcan's 
stomach.  And  yet  even  the  flesh  of  the  conger  has  approvers  in 
modem  days.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  family  that  prefers  it 
to  the  *  white-armed '  eel ;  and  conger'  soup  is  pronounced  excel- 
lent. A  writer  in  the  *  Field'  (Oct.  17,  1863)  says  that  a  more 
delicate,  savoury,  and  nutritious  soup  is  not  within  his  acquaint- 
ance. *  As  for  the  last  quality,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  worth  noting  that 
no  long  time  ago  a  case  was  reported  in  the  '*  Lancet"  of  a  deli- 
cate young  lady  who  underwent  a  serious  operation  in  Guernsey, 
and  became  so  debilitated  that  her  life  was  despaired  ofl  She 
recovered,  however,  and  the  medical  man  who  attended  her,  and 

who 
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Trho  reported  the  case,  attributed  her  cure  mainly  to  the  nutri- 
tious qualities  of  conger  soup.'  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
nutritious  properties  of  conger,  and  perhaps  the  white  soup  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  according  to  the  receipt  of  the  same 
*  Chronicler,*  may  even  be  palatable,  considering  the  various 
other  ingredients,  such  as  bacon,  lettuce,  green  peas,  cream, 
anchovy  sauce,  marigold  flowers,  &c.,  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Conger  steaks,  *  with  rich  meat  gravy  or  sharp  sauce,  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  to  be  delicious  I ' 

Sicyon  was  a  noted  place  for  congers  in  ancient  times ;  there  they 
gprew  to  an  immense  size,  each  one  quite  a  load  for  a  man,  some 
xequiring  even  a  cart  to  take  them  away.*  The  mode  of  cooking 
conger,  according  to  the  receipt  of  Archestratus,  was  *  to  boil  it 
with  its  entrails  in  brine.'  Another  receipt  recommended 
boiling  in  salt  water  with  sprigs  of  marjoram.  This  receipt  we 
have  lately  tried,  and  have  given  our  opinion  above,  but  our  fish 
did  not  come  from  Sicyon,  but  from  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  Arches- 
tratus says  that  some  congers  are  very  superior  to  others.  The 
bead  of  the  conger  appears  to  have  been  the  part  most  prized 
by  the  Greek  gourmands;  a  conger's  head  and  shoulders  was 
worth  fiye  drachma,  or  about  four  shillings.  A  certain  cook 
bitterly  complains  of  the  high  price  of  fish  in  the  Athenian 
markets.f 

Whether  the  conger  was  ever  a  general  favourite  amongst  the 
nations  of  Western  £urope,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Henrys,  the  conger  was 
considered  an  article  of  food  fit  for  a  king.  The  Prince  and  Poins, 
according  to  FalstafTs  account,  found,  amongst  other  reasons  for 
their  companionship,  this  one,  that  both  of  them  were  fond  of 
conger  and  fennel  sauce4  In  modem  days,  the  conger  forms  a 
valuable  though  coarse  article  of  diet  amongst  the  poor  of  our 
own  coasts.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  conger  may  be  said  to  take 
the  place  of  the  poor  man's  pig;  it  is  his  bacon,  which  he 
would  find  difficult  to  save,  if  it  were  not  for  these  great  eels, 
which  are  caught  in  great  abundance,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  2d*  or 
StL  per  lb.  The  Manx  men  split  these  congers,  and  then  salt  them 
and  hang  them  up  to  dry  on  their  cottage  walls.  We  have 
never  tasted  a  salted  conger,  but  have  been  told  by  one  who 
has  ventured  upon  a  morsel,  that  a  man  might  as  well  try 
to  eat  the  saltcellar.  Many  congers  are  caught  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed.    Lobsters— of  which  the  conger   is  particularly  fond — 

•  Athenaeus,  tii.  31.  t  Ibid.  yii.  42. 

X  Shakspeare,  *  Henry  IV.',  Pt.  ii..  Act.  ii,  sc.  iv. 
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are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  on  the  Cornish  coast  as  they  used 
to  be.*  According  to  Mr.  Couch,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  boat  with  three  men  to  bring  on  shore  from  fire  hundred- 
weight to  two  tons.  The  fishing  for  congers  is  always  performed 
at  night  They  are  most  formidable  antagonists  at  times,  when 
they  have  been  drawn  up  and  hauled  aboard.  It  is  quite  a 
common  occurrence  for  a  conger  to  attack  the  fisherman  with 
open  jaws ;  and  so  great  is  the  strength  of  the  large  specimens, 
that  they  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  pulling  the  fisherman 
quite  out  of  his  boat,  if  by  any  chance  he  has  &stened  the  line 
to  his  arm.  Mr.  Pennell  relates  an  incident  of  his  haring  wit- 
nessed the  attack  of  a  huge  conger,  which  had  been  pulled  into 
his  boat  in  a  crab-net,  upon  one  of  the  sailors,  and  states  that  tbe 
eel,  though  completely  divided  in  two  pieces,  bit  one  of  the  men 
so  sharply  through  his  thick  wading  boots,  that  he  was  lame  for 
some  time  afterwards.f  Yarrell  £ays  that  specimens  weighing 
eigh^«-six,  and  eren  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  measuring- 
more  than  ten  feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  in  circumfraence, 
hare  occasionally  been  captured.^ 

A  somewhat  novel  method  of  capturing  congers  prevails  on 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  France,  where  it  is  customary  to 
employ  dogs  in  their  search.  §   The  account  given  is  as  follows : — 

^  The  old  woman  led  the  way  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  rooks  [on 
the  shore  at  Granville]  till  she  came  to  a  place  where  the  sand  ran  for 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  body  of  the  rocks.  The  sand,  how- 
ever, was  not  smooth,  for  in  all  directions  little  mounds  rose  up,  break- 
ing the  level.  ^  Go  and  seek,  good  dog  Trompette  I "  said  the  old  lady, 
when  she  entered  this  creek.  The  dog  started  off  hunting  in  all  direo* 
tions.  In  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  little  lumps, 
and  began  to  scratch  and  whine  like  a  terrier  at  a  rat  hole.  **  See,  he 
has  one  I"  said  the  old  woman  as  she  ran  towards  the  dog,  brandishing 
her  pickaxe.  When  she  reached  the  place,  she  looked  which  way  the 
hole  ran,  and  then  began  tearing  up  the  sand,  which  rose  in  lumps  at 
every  blow.  After  eight  or  ten  strokes,  out  tumbled  a  conger-eel  about 
the  same  size  as  those  in  her  basket ;  the  dog  and  his  mistress  made  a 
dash  at  it :  the  biped  got  it ;  the  woman  flung  it  with  great  foroe  on  to 
the  hard  sand,  and  then  quietly  put  it  into  her  basket,  shouting,  "  Seek 
again,  Trompette !  "  Trompette  obeyed,  and  in  this  way  within  five 
minutes  the  dog  found  and  the  mistress  dug  up  and  basketed  three  of 
these  eels.' 


•  •  Cornish  Fanna,'  p.  78. 

t  See  Mr.  Fraok  Backland't  amusmg  contributions  to  '  The  Field/  May  S3, 
and  Sept  12,  1863. 

X  There  is  bow  in  the  Guernsey  Museum  the  skin  of  a  conger  which  weighed 
92  lbs.    It  is  stretched  upon  the  wall,  and  is,  we  are  told,  about  11  feet  long. 

§  'Life  in  Normandy,'  Tok  i.,  p.  197. 
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The  sand  appears  from  wliat  follows  to  have  been  full  of  worm 
tubes,  and  the  eels  were  probably  seeking  their  food  amongst 
them.  <  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  introduction  of  this 
new  kind  of  sport  on  our  own  side  the  Channel.  We  venture  to 
hope  that  it  would  prove  a  desirable  boon  to  certain  numerous 
visitors  at  our  watering-places — ^that  ^  ignoble  army  of  idlers/  so 
well  described  by  Charles  Kingsley,  ^who  saunter  about  the 
clifby  and  sands,  and  quays ; '  to  whom  every  wharf  is  but  '  a 
wharf  of  Lethe,'  by  which  they  rot  *  dull  as  the  oozy  weed.' 

Formerly,  the  flesh  of  the  conger,  after  having  been  dried  in  a 
particular  manner,  was  ground  or  grated  to  powder,  and  in  this 
state  used  to  thicken  soup.  Mr.  Couch,  who  has  kindly  fur- 
nished us  with  some  interesting  particulars  in  the  natural  history 
of  eels,  tells  us  that  the  fat  which  envelops  the  ova  in  the  conger 
is  employed  through  at  least  all  the  south-east  part  of  Cornwall 
by  country  house-wives  in  making  the  crust  of  pies  and  cakes, 
instead  of  butter  and  lard,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  is  considered 
superior. 

Space  forbids  our  entering  upon  any  consideration  of  the  interest- 
ing electric  eel  {Gymnotus  electricus)  of  South  America ;  many  of 
our  readers  will,  doubtless,  remember  to  have  seen  some  few  years 
ago  a  living  specimen  in  a  large  tank  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, Regent-street  The  ffymnotus  possesses  special  organs,  four  in 
number,  which  give  it  the  power  to  communicate  electric  shocks. 
We  have  been  informed  by  an  American  lady,  lately  resident  in 
Virginia,  but  now  in  this  country,  that  the  American  fishermen 
consider  all  eels  to  be  electric.  They  assert,  that  if  a  newly- 
caught  specimen  is  rubbed  backward  fix>m  the  tail  to  the  head, 
it  will  emit  brilliant  sparks. 

Nor,  ^^in,  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  speak  at  any  length  of 
ibe  celebrated  Muraena  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  has  acquired 
an'unenviable  notoriety  in  connexion  with  the  cruelty  of  a  certain 
Roman  gentleman  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Augustus ;  for 
this  said  individual,  Vedius  PoUio  by  name,  had  made  the  inte- 
resting discovery  that  the  flesh  of  his  slaves  had  a  wonderfully 
fattening  effect  upon  that  of  his  eels ;  on  which  account  it  was 
easy  to  dispense  with  an  offending  slave  without  being  altogether 
deprived  of  his  services. 

The  Muisena  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the  ancient  Romans, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  but  also  for 
the  beauty  of  its  colour;  it  was  the  especial  pet  of  the  fish- 
ponds, and  used  to  be  decked  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments ;  would 
come  at  its  master's  call,  and  eat  fearlessly  from  his  hand ;  it 
appears  to  have  given  a  name  to  one  of  the  Licinia  gens,  who  had 
a  great  mania  for  aquaria  generally,  and  muraenas  in  particular. 

Talk 
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Talk  of  a  poultry-  mania,  or  a  mania  for  sea-anemones !  why,  they 
were  nothing  to  the  ancient  mania  for  muraraas.  What  fair 
admirer  of  some  darling  Cochin  China  ever  shed  bMter  tear 
drops  at  its  untimely  end. 

'  Flendo  torgidiili  mbent  ocelli.* 

But  the  eloquent  orator  Hortensius,  the  rival  of  Cicero, 
was  unable  to  stop  his  tears  when  his  favourite  mursna  died 
in  one  of  his  fish-ponds  at  Bauli ;  and  another  celebrated  Roman, 
L.  Licinius  Crassus,  appears  to  have  had  an  equally  tender  heart, 
for  he,  too,  wept  at  the  death  of  hb  fishy  darling.  But  Crassus  * 
had  a  ready  wit,  as  well  as  a  soft  heart ;  for  he  it  was  who,  when 
bis  brother  censor,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  twitted  him  in 
the  senate  for  having  cried  as  much  at  the  death  of  an  eel  as  if 
he  had  lost  a  daughter,  very  cuttingly  retorted,  that  it  was  more 
than  Brazenbeard  had  done  for  any  one  of  his  three  wives.t 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalier^  vom 
JUnften  Jahrhundert  bis  zum  secJiszeknfen  Jahrhundert.  Von 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius.     Vols.  I.  to  IV.     Stuttgart,  1859-62. 

2.  Die  Grabmdler  der  Rdmischen  Pdpste,  Von  F.  Gregorovius. 
Leipzig,  1857. 

3.  Die  Papst'Fabeln  des  Mittelalters.  Von  G,  J.  I.  von  Bol- 
linger.    Miinchen,  1863. 

f  llHE  sight  of  Rome,  while  it  brings  us  near,  as  nothing  else 
JL  can  bring  us  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  men  and  to  the 
actions  of  the  city's  ancient  days,  makes  us,  at  the  same  time, 
realise  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar  the  vastness  of  the  inter- 
val which  separates  us  from  them.  We  can  trace,  in  some  cases 
with  certainty,  in  others  with  reasonable  confidence,  places  of 
which  the  names,  or  the  memories  connected  with  diem,  have 
been  familiar  to  us  firom  childhood.  But  what  a  change  has 
passed  over  all !  Temples  and  palaces  are  gone,  or  there 
remain  of  them  only  some  shattered  pillars  and  some  massive 
but  ruined  walls ;  nay,  the  very  soil  is  piled  up  to  the  height  of 
many  feet  above  the  pavement  on  which  the  ancient  Romans 
trod,  and  quarters  which  once  swarmed  with  a  busy  pcmulation 
are  now  given  up  to  tillage,  or  left  to  utter  neglect     *  We  find,* 

•  JElian.— ^at  Anim,  viii.  4. 

t  It  was  to  this,  doabtless,  that  Crassus  on  another  Occasion  referred,  when  he 
said  of  his  colleague,  *  Non  esse  mirandnm  quod  aeneam  barbam  haberet,  col  os 
ferreum,  cor  plumbenm  esset.' — Suetonias,  *  Yit.  Nero '  2. 

as 
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as  Goethe  says,  ^  the  marks  of  a  grandeur  and  of  a  destruction 
which  alike  transcend  our  coViceptions.'  * 

It  is  •cross  the  gulf  which  separates  the  imperial  splendour  of 
Rome  from  its  present  state  of  desolation  and  decay  that  Mr.  Gre- 
gforovius  undertakes  to  guide  us.  His  subject  includes  that  which 
Gibbon  originally  intended  to  treat,  but  afterwards  exchanged  for 
one  of  fer  wider  scope — the  history  of  '  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  city ; '  t  ^"^5  while  disclaiming  all  rivalry  with  the  greatest  of 
modem  historians,  he  tells  us  that,  like  Gibbon,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  project  while  full  of  the  impressions  produced  by  his 
first  visit  to  Rome.  But  with  the  fall  of  the  city  his  work  em- 
braces also  that  renewal  which,  by  a  process  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  began  with  the  decline  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  long  advanced  side  by  side  with  it,  until  at  length  the  city 
of  the  Caesars  bad  become  the  city  of  the  Popes.:^ 

Mr.  Gregorovius  has  been  enabled,  by  a  residence  of  some 
years  in  Rome,  not  only  to  furnish  himself  thoroughly  with  local 
knowledge,  but  to  profit  by  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries, and  to  consult  unpublished  manuscripts,  together  with 
a  vast  mass  of  topographical  books  and  pamphlets  which  it 
might  be  impossible  to  find  elsewhere.  But  his  sojourn  in 
Rome  and  his  love  for  the  city  have  in  no  degree  abated 
his  German  spirit,  and  in  the  antagonisms  of  Germany  and 
Italy  he  never  hesitates  to  declare  himself  boldly,  or  rather 
he  is  eager  to  make  opportunities  of  declaring  himself.  In  so 
far  as  the  cry  of  *  Italy  for  the  Italians '  may  be  directed  against 
the  Greeks  or  the  Saracens  of  former  times,  or  the  French  of  our 
own  day,  he  heartily  sympathises  with  it ;  but  as  to  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  very  difierent. 

He  holds  diat  the  Teutons,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called — Goths,  Lombards,  Franks,  Germans — did  all  the  good 
that  has  been  done  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Alaric  downwards, 
while  all  the  evil  has  befen  done  by  the  Greeks,  the  French,'  or  the 
Italians  themselves.§  Towards  the  French,  in  particular,  Mr. 
Gregorovius  entertains  a  strong  dislike ;  and,  even  although  he 
claims  die  Buonapartes  as  Lombard,  and  therefore  Teutonic, 
Bomperts  (iv.  161),  he  has  all  the  animosity  of  a  patriotic  Prus- 
sian against  the  founder  of  the  imperial  house,  and  continues  no 
small  part  of  it  towards  the  present  representative  of  the  family. 
His  opinions  on  modem  politics  are,  indeed,  expressed  with  a 
frankness  and  a  frequency  which  are  more  amusing  than  dignified 

♦  Werke,  xxvii.  210  (•  lulianisohe  Reiae'),  ed.  1829. 

t  Gibbon,  Miacell.  Works,  p.  83,  ed.  1837. 

t  Vol.  i.  pp.  14-5. 

§  See  e.g.  i.  366,  422,  451-2 ;  iv.  206-7,  327,  581-2. 

in 
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in  a  liittariftn ;  but  it  is  easier  to  describe  his  opinims  negativdy 
than  positively.  He  does  not  think  with  the  Liberals  among  the 
Italians  of  our  own  daj ;  bat  we  are  not  sorpiised  that  bo^  his 
History  and  his  little  book  on  the  ^  Tombs  of  the  P<^s '  hare 
lately  been  forbidden  at  Rome.  If  the  former  contains  little  or 
nothing  that  is  new,  the  reason  ajqpears  to  be,  not  that  the  Mithor 
has  spared  any  pains,  but  that  there  was  little  for  him  to  discover ; 
and  it  deserves,  in  a  degree  somewhat  uncommon  in  German  books, 
the  praiie  of  being  clearly  and  readably  written,  although  in 
some  places  it  is  disfigured  by  attempts  at  eloquence  which  we  find 
ourselves  quite  unable  to  admire.*  We  are  bound  also  to  s^, 
that  we  have  no  great  iaith  in  the  author's  skill  as  a  translator,  or 
in  Ins  criticisms  and  emendations  of  doubtful  texts.  For  instuice, 
where  St  Jerome  (Ep.  liL  10,  ed.' Vallarsi)  complains  that,  while 
churches  were  decorated  with  lavish  profusion,  no  care  was  taken 
in  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  Mr.  Gregorovins 
translates  ndmetrorum  Chruti  ntdla  eketio  e«^  as  if  it  meant  that 
the  true  servants  of  Christ  are  without  outward  lustre.t  And 
where  some  kind  of  stuff  used  in  church  decoration  is  styled 
alythina,  he  tells  us  that  this  represents  the  Greek  aXirro^,  indie' 
soluble  ;  whereas  any  reader  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  Greek  must  see  that  oKtidivo^y  genuine^  is  meant  Still  more 
surprising  is  the  mistranslation  of  a  form  of  curse — cum  diabolo 
et  ejus  atrocietimis  pampisy  et  ccBteris  impOsy  €Btemis  imeemtlus 
concremandumy  where  he  would  render  the  last  words  by  ^  to  be 
burnt  together  with  the  other  impious  and  eternal  fires.'  %  Again, 
at  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  we  find  an  inscription  printed  and  translated  as 
follows : — 

*  LuciB  et  Lncis  opus.     Virgo  haBO  quam  cerais  in 
ara  circmnveota  nigram  dispnlit  urbi  [urb^  ?]  luem.' 
'Werk  des  Lucas  und  des  Liehts.     Diese  JuDgnan,  die  du  iner 
uf  der  Bahre  tragen  siehst,  vertrieb  aus  der  Stadt  den  sehwsnen  Tod.' 

Mr.  Gregorovius  has  not  only  failed  to  see  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  verse,  but  has  wrongly  joined  circumvecta  with  in 
aroy  and  turned  the  aitar  on  which  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  stands  in  the  church  of  Ara  CopH  into  a  Wcr,  on 
which  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  carried  about  the  city. 
Again,  in  the  well-known  speech  of  the  Persian  prince 
Hormisdas,  after  havingl  surveyed  the  glories  of  Rome, — id 
tantum   sibi  plaeuissCy  quod  didicisset  ibi  quoque  homines  mori 

*  As  a  specimen  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  description  of  Charlemagne's 
meeting  with  Leo  III.,  toI.  it  p.  530. 

t  '  Uie  wahren  Diener  Christi  sind  ohne  Glanz/  i.  185. 

X  *Und  den  ubrigen  gottlosen  und  ewigen  Fenenbriinsten  zu  Tetbrennen.' 
ii.  378. 

{Ammicau 
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{Ammian.  MarcelUn.  zti.  10),  Mr.  Grregcnrovias,  instead  of 
adopiing  the  amjectore  of  displieuitse  for  placuisse  from  Adrian 
de  Valois  and  Gibbon,*  prefers  tbe  old  reading  as  being  ^  geist- 
reicher' — although  this  reading  makes  the  prince  express  not 
only  satisfaction  that  Rome  had  no  charm  against  the  common  lot 
of  mankind,  but  dissatisfaction  with  everything  that  he  had  seen 
there  I  f  And,  as  our  author  is  unlucky  in  differing  from  Gibbon 
hetej  MOf  where  he  rightly  finds  fault  with  him  for  having  fol- 
lowed Procqpios  in  confounding  the  Tiber  with  the  Anio 
(L  351-2),  the  mistake  is  one  which  in  another  place  has  been 
somewhat  elaborately  made  by  Mr.  Gregorovius  himself4 
Again,  Benedict  of  Soracte,  a  bsirbarous  chronicler  of  the  tenth 
century,  is  quoted  as  speaking  of  the  ^Civitas  Leonina,'  which 
Leo  IV.  *  centum  civilis  construzit ;  *  and  Mr.  Gregorovius,  sup- 
posii^  the  words  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Leo  built  a  wall  around 
the  Vatican  suburb,  conjectures  that  Benedict,  in  the  wish  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  work,  wrote  ^centum  civi- 
taies*  (iii.  110).  It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  sense  of  this ; 
but  the  tnie  reading  is  evidently  Centumceliis — the  Pope  having 
bvilt  (as  our  author  himself  tells  us  a  few  pages  later)  another 
'Leoiyae  city*  at  Centumcellse — ^now  Civita  Vecchia.  These 
Unnders,  which  we  have  casually  noticed,  are,  indeed,  all  of  the 
most  trifling  kisd ;  but  it  is  unpleasant  to  find  a  learned  histo- 
rian making  Uunden  which  a  very  small  boy  ought  to  avoid,  and 
such  specimens  do  not  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gre- 
gorovius as  to  more  difficult  and  doubtful  cases. 

The  period  which  Mr.  Gregorovius  proposes  to  inclade  in  his 
woric  extends  from  the  reign  of  Honorius  to  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  1527 ;  and  the  four  volumes 
already  published  bring  down  the  story  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

When  Honorius,  in  403,  led  up  the  Capitoline  hill  the 
triumph  won  by  the  arms  of  Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  the  buildings  of 
imperial  Rome  were  yet  standing  in  their  grandeur.  From  the 
sixteen  gates  of  the  city  radiated  twenty-eight  great  roads,  most 
of  them  lined  by  splendid  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  the  sur- 
rounding   Campagna   was    thickly  studded    with    temples   and 

^  '  If  we  adopt  this  reading*  we  may  consider  it  as  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity. 
The  contraty  sense  would  be  that  of  a  misanthrope.*— Gibbon,  ii.  146.  ^ 

t  Prince  Albert  de  Broglie,  therefore,  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  by 
Gibbon's  reading  '  on  arrive  an  mdme  sens,  mais  sons  one  forme  plus  adoucie  et 
pins  ^^gante.'— L'Eglise  et  TEmpire  an  4me  Si^le,  iii.  378. 

t  In  voL  iii.  p.  197  we  are  told  that  a  letter  of  John  VIII.  proves  the  Anio  to 
have  been  called  in  the  9th  century  Tiberinus,  *  from  which  was  formed  the  vnl^r 
Tmeerone.'  Rat  in  the  quotation  it  is  clear  that  '  Tiberinum  fluvium,  qui  ohm 
Albnla  dicebatur '  means  the  Tiber. 
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ylUas,  chapels  and  tombs,  over  wliich  Tose,  in  every  diiec&ii, 
the  long  and  lofty  lines  of  the  fourteen  aqaeducts.  Bat  a  krge 
|Mirt  of  the  population  had  already  been  drawn  away  by  the 
attractions  of  the  new  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis; 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  had  suffered  through  the  absence  of 
emperors  who  preferred  Nicomedia  or  Constantinople,  Milan  or 
Ravenna ;  and  the  temples  of  the  old  religion,  althongfa  unde- 
stroyed  by  violence,  were  closed  and  abandoned  to  neglect* 
Yet  our  ^author  shows  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  of  the  time  have  gone  somewhat  beyond  the 
truth  in  their  representations  of  the  temples  as  already  £sllen 
into  ruinous  decay,  and  of  the  statues  as  everywhere  thrown 
down.  With  regard,  too^  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbaric  hosts 
which,  from  the  time  of  Alaric,  in  410,  successively  captared 
Rome,  there  is  perhaps  a  yet  more  evident  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate their  effects.  Jerome,  Augustine,  Orosius,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, seeing  in  the  calamities  of  the  imperial  city  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  against  idolatry  and  sin,  were  naturally  led  to  make 
the  most  of  it  But  if  the  religious  motive  was  too  strong  with 
them,  the  feeling  of  Teut<»uc  nationality  seems  to  draw  Mr.  Gie- 
gorovius  somewhat  too  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  ii 
eager  to  extenuate  as  much  as  possible  the  amount  of  damage 
done  by  one  invader  after  another.  The  question  is  an  old 
one,  nor  has  Mr.  Gregorovius  by  any  means  gone  furthest  among 
those  who  have  maintained  his  side  of  it ;  but  we  should  trust 
his  conclusions  more  if  his  patriotic  motives  were  less  forced  on 
our  attention.  It  was  not  in  one  or  two  such  attacks  that  the 
ruin  of  Rome  was  effected.  From  the  sack  by  Alaric  to  the 
great  and  crowning  destruction  by  the  Normans  in  1084,  it  was 
the  object  of  contending  hosts — ^the  prey  of  successive  assailants : 
and  to  the  ravages  of  armies  were  added  many  other  causes  of 
destruction — hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  floods  and  fires;  bat 
the  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  ancient  Rome  was  the  change 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  Few  temples  became  churches, 
and  religious  motives  combined  with  the  distresses  of  the  dme 
in  consigning  to  desolation  the  theatres  and  other  places  of 
diversion. 

As    the    Popes    increased    in    wealth,    they   built   churches 
more  and  more,  and,  by   a  system  which  seems   to   have  in- 

^  In  the  Yexed  qnestioa  of  the  population  of  ancient  Rome,  Mr.  GregoroTius 
adopts  M.  Dureaa  de  la  Malle's  estimate,  which  rates  it  as  baring  nerer  reached 
€00,000.  He  snnposes  that,  in  the  troubled  half  century  which  followed  the  tine 
from  which  his  history  starts,  the  number,  already  much  reduced,  was  lesKned 
by  100,000  or  more,  so  that  after  Genseric's  invasion  it  little  exceeded  its  present 
amount. — i.  21G. 
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herited  its  principle  from  the  old  Roman  polytheism,  the 
multiplication  of  churches  was  carried  on  widi  a  regard,  not 
to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  (for  whom  they  were  vastly 
too  many),  but  only  to  the  number  of  saints  who  might  be 
so  honoured.  Pillars  and  ornamental  marbles  were  trans- 
ferred from  temples  to  churches,  the  buildings  from  which  they 
bad  been  torn  being  abandoned  to  ruin;  nor  was  it  for  the 
churches  of  Rome  only  that  this  spoliation  was  carried  on,  for 
Charlemagne  removed  some  pillars  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Pope 
Victor  III.,  while  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  adorned  the  church 
of  his  monastery  with  antique  columns  from  Rome.  The  first 
notice  of  the  practice  of  destroying  public  edifices  for  the  sake 
of  the  materials  is  found  in  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Majorian, 
who,  in  458,  forbade  such  things  under  heavy  penalties  (i.  221) ; 
but  at  a  later  time,  when  the  Popes  became  independent,  and 
were  able  to  dispose  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  their  city  without 
asking  .the  consent  of  the  Emperor  or  of  the  Exarch,  the  demoli- 
tion was  freely  carried  on  (ii.  344). 

*  The  nobles,  even  the  abbots,  erected  towers  on  splendid  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  the  citizens  established  in  public  baths  and  cir- 
cuses their  worktops,  forges,  ropewalks,  and  cloth  mann&ctories. 
When  the  fisherman  near  the  bridges,  or  the  butcher  at  the  theatre  of 
Maroellus,  or  the  baker,  offered  his  wares  for  sale,  they  lay  on  the 
finest  slabs  of  marble,  which  had  perhaps  once  served  as  seats  for  the 
masters  of  the  world,  for  Gsdsar,  Mark  Antony,  Augastus,  or  the  mul- 
titude of  senators,  in  the  theatre  or  the  circus.  The  beautiful  sar- 
cophagi of  heroes  were  now  used  as  water-vats,  wash-tubs,  or  pig- 
troughs,  as  at  this  day ;  the  table  of  the  cobbler  or  of  the  tailor  might 
be  nothing  less  than  the  cippus  of  an  illustrious  Boman,  or  a  slab  of 
alabaster  on  which  the  noblest  matrons  of  Rome  had  once  spread  out 
the  ornaments  of  their  toilet.  For  centuries  Borne  was  like  a  great 
lime-pit,  into  which  the  most  precious  marbles  were  cast,  to  be  burnt 
into  moiiar.' — (ii.  565-6.) 

Theodoric  ordered  some  marble  pillars  to  be  removed  from 
the  Pincian  Palace  to  Ravenna,  and,  as  Belisarius  afterwards 
resided  in  the  palace,  we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Gregorovius  is 
justified  in  assuming  that  it  must  have  been  already  ruinous 
when  the  Gothic  king  interfered  with  it  (i.  285).  But  Theo- 
doric was  so  far  from  being  a  Goth  in  the  unfavourable  sense 
which  we  have  learnt  to  attach  to  the  word,  that  he  bestowed 
especial  care  on  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  Rome. 
He  appointed  o£5cers  to  see  that  the  buildings  and  other  objects 
of  antiquity  should  not  be  injured  :  one  officer  under  him  was 
styled  *  Guardian  of  the  Statues,'  another  was  '  Count  of  the 
Aqueducts.'     He  did  much  to  restore  and  maintain  the  walls  of 
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the  city,  and  directed  that  in  new  constractions  the  ancient  itjk 
should  be  followed.    Nay,  he  complains  of  the  Romans  for  doiof 
those  very  acts  of  damage  which  have  since  been  wimigfiiHy 
charged  on  his  own  nation  (L  278-284).     The  real  date  of  tb 
decay  of  Rome,  according  to  Mr.  Gregorovins,  is  from  the  &li 
of  the  Gothicmonarchy ;    and  he  has  a  peculiar  satisfactioD  it 
drawing  attention  to  the  SaxX  that,  when  Belisarias  was  besieged 
in  Rome  in  537,  the  statues  wluch  adorned  the  Mansoleom  of 
Hadrian  were  destroyed,  not  by  the  Gothic  assailants,  bat  by  the 
Greek  defenders  of  the  place,  who  hurled  them   down  on  the 
besiegers.     Throughout  the  struggles  between  Beiisarins  and  his 
Gothic  opponents,  when  each  party  in  turn  became  besiegen  and 
besieged,  our  author  maintains  that  the  Goths  w«^  innocent  of  sU 
barbarian  outrage ;  that  Totila,  for  instance,  although  he  is  still  heU 
guilty  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  many  who  aoquit  Alaric, 
abhorred  the  thought  of  wanton  devastation,  and  in  plundennf 
was  remarkably  moderate  (i.  416-421).     But  after  the  time  o( 
Belisarius,  Rome,  with  its  population  thinned  by  war,  by  emignr 
tion,  by  hunger  and  disease,  rapidly  sank.*     In  the  end  oi  the 
century  we  find  the  Lombards  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  discourses  which  Mr.  Gregorovius  cha« 
racterises  as  'the  funeral   sermon   of  old  Rome'    (iL  49),  de- 
scribing the  miseries  of  the  time,  which  he  regarded  as  tokeos 
that  the  end  of  all  things  was  near.     Gr^ory  was  eo  bx  fiom 
sympathising  with  the  religion  kA  ancient  Rome  that  he  even 
denounced  the  study  of  heathen  literature.     But  while  this  fact 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  letters,  Mr.  Gr^forovius  rightly 
acquits  him  of  the  acts  which  were   ascribed  to  him  hy  some 
of  his  admirers  in  the  middle  ages — the  burning  of  the  Palatine 
library  and  the  destruction  of  ancient  Roman  monuments  (ii. 
97-9). 

Sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Gregory  I,,  the  Emperor 
Constans  II.,  having  left  Constantinople  amid  the  execrations  of 
his  subjects,  appeared  at  Rome,  where,  although  stained  with 
the  blood  not  only  of  his  brother,  but  of  Pope  Martin,  and  of 
others  whom  the  West  revered  as  martyrs  of  orthodoxy,  he  tras 
received  with  great  reverence  by  Pope  Vitalian.  His  visit 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  but  it  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
city  from  his  having  carried  off  the  bronze  tiles  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  had  been  converted  by  Boniface  IV.  (a.d,  609)  into'"  a 
church.  Then  followed  the  Iconoclastic  controversy,  memorabJe 
as  having  given  the  chief  impulse  to  the  separation  of  Italy  from 
the  Empire.     Mr.  Gregorovius,  we  are  surprised  to  find,  takes 

.  •  Lord  Broughton's  '  Italy/ 1  377. 

part 
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part  with  those  extreme  Romanists  and  extreme  Protestants  who, 
while  utterly  difiering  in  their  estimate  of  the  act,  represent 
Pope  Gregory  II.  as  having  renounced  his  allegiance  and  stirred 
up  Italy  to  revolt  (ii.  255).  For  a  confutation  of  his  views, 
we  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr.  Dollinger's  work 
(pp.  151-5),  and  with  expressing  our  surprise  that  a  writer,  who 
is  free  £nom  vulgar  controversial  bias  in  such  matters,  should  have 
taken  up  an  opinion  hitherto  advocated  only  by  the  zealots  of 
either  par^.  One  effect  of  the  controversy  was,  that,  while  the 
adher^its  of  images  were  persecuted  by  die  Eastern  emperors, 
many  pictures  were  brought  from  Constantinople  to  the  West 
— among  them,  probably,  most  of  the  dark  and  grim  Madonnas 
ascribed  to  the  pencil  of  St  Luke ;  and  that  many  artists  were 
driven  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Rome  (ii  275).  By  these  were  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  stem  and  awful  mosaics  which  still  exist  in 
the  tribunes  of  the  older  Roman  churchea  But  while  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Gregorovius  as  to  the  impression  which  these  works 
produce  on  a  modem  spectator,  we  cannot  think  with  him  that 
the  severe  representations  of  ^e  Saviour  had  a  large  share  in 
driving  men  to  seek  after  lower  and  less  repelling  mediators  with 
Heaven;  for  the  severity  of  depression  seems  to  have  resulted 
merely  from  want  of  skill  in  the  artists,  nor,  in  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  the  faces  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  of  other  saints,  as 
represented  by  the  same  school,  at  all  more  benign  or  attractive. 

Passing  over  the  disorderly  time  during  which  the  nobles  of 
the  Campagna  attempted  to  control  the  Papacy,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  into  it  a  pope  of  their  own,  Constantine,  who 
paid  terribly  for  his  short-lived  dignity,  we  come  to  Adrian  I., 
the  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  Leo  IIL,  from  whom, 
on  Christmas  Day,  800,  the  great  Prankish  hero  received  the 
imperial  crown.  The  pontificates  of  Adrian  and  Leo  form  an 
era  in  the  architectural  history  of  Rome  ;  for  almost  every]church 
of  the  city  was  either  rebuilt  or  largely  altered  and  redecorated 
by  the  munificence  of  these  Popes  (ii.  26,  80).  But,  unfortu- 
nately, their  wealth  and  care  were  not  always  employed  in  a 
manner  which  would  entitle  them  to  our  gratitude.  Mr.  Gre- 
gorovius remarks  that — 

^  the  imnunerable  multitude  of  churches  and  convents  rendered  great 
plans  impossible.  For  this  reason,  then  (if  there  were  no  others), 
we  discover  a  certain  smallness  in  the  Boman  church  architecture  of 
the  Carolingian  period.  The  decoration  of  the  friezes  under  the  roofs 
wi&  tile-edges;  the  composition  of  the  towers,  which  are  generally 
small,  out  of  ardied  windows  parted  by  little  pilhurs ;  the  ornamentation 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  towers  with  round  plates  of  marble  of  various  . 
colours ;  the  depressed  vestibules,  with  tiieix  littte  pillars  and  their 

mosaic 
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mosftic  friezes,  adorned  here  and  there  with  medallions  in  mosaic — all 
this  gives  eyidenoe  of  diminished  standards  of  view.'  — (iiL  27.) 

Rome  was  now  again  tbc  capital  of  the  Western  Empire, 
while  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  founded  in  reality  by  the 
donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  was  carried  np  to  a  far  more 
venerable  origin,  and  invested  with  a  supposed  title  to  far  wider 
dominion,  by  the  forged  donation  of  Constantine  to  Pope  Syl- 
vester. But  the  relations  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  were 
fiill  of  strange  anomalies,  and  it  was  after  this  time  that  the 
Papacy  itself  passed  through  its  worst  degradations.  In  relating: 
the  story  of  the  dark  tenth  century,  Mr.  Gregorovins  does  his 
best  to  dirow  a  veil  of  decency  over  the  unsavoury  memcnries  of 
the  Theodoras  and  Marozia,  while  he  dwells  on  the  abilities 
and  energy  of  Pope  John  X.  (the  supposed  paramour  of  the 
elder  Theodora),  and  of  Alberic  of  Tusculum,  the  son  of  Marozia 
by  a  father  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  of  Teutonic  descent. 
But  we  must  hurry  over  the  times  of  these  personages,  of  the 
Othos,  and  of  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  emperors  who  followed 
them,  until  we  reach  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  Of  the 
importance  of  Gregory  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  we  need  not 
now  speak ;  but  we  may  extract  from  Lord  Broughton's  ^  Italy ' 
a  sketch  of  the  destruction  which  was  brought  on  the  city  of 
Rome  by  this  Pope's  contest  with  Henry  IV. : — 

'  To  this  time  must  be  ascribed  the  final  extinction  of  the  city  of 
the  Gffisars.  The  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  the  troops  of  the  Pope  s 
nephew  Busticus,  and  Uie  Normans  of  Bobert  Guiscard,  were  moro 
injurious  to  the  remains  of  Borne,  from  1082  to  1084,  than  all  the 
preceding  barbarians  of  every  age.  The  first  burnt  a  great  part  of 
the  liconine  city  {i.e.  the  Vatican  quarter),  and  ruined  Uie  portico  of 
St  Peter's  (a  covered  passage  which  then  connected  the  church  with 
the  Oastle  of  St.  Angelo) ;  he  destroyed  also  the  long  portico  from 
the  Ostian  gate  to  Uie  church  of  St.  Paul.  In  his  last  irruption  he 
leveUed  a  part  of  the  Septizonium  to  dislodge  Busticus,  razed  the 
fortresses  of  the  Oorsi  on  the  Capitol,  and  battered  the  Mole  of 
Hadrian.  The  Normans  and  Saracens  of  Guiscard's  army,  with  the 
papal  faction,  burnt  the  town  from  the  Flaminion  gate  to  the  Antonino 
column,  and  laid  waste  the  sides  of  the  Esquiline  to  the  Lateran  ; 
they  set  fire  to  the  region  from  that  church  to  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Capitol,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  to  the  Tiber.  He  attacked 
the  Coliseum  for  several  days,  and  finished  the  ruin  of  tiie  CapitoL 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  flames  were  arrested  by  the  wilder- 
ness which  had  before  eristed  to  the  south  of  those  positions,  and 
indeed  in  other  quarters.  The  conflagration  of  Gui6<»ird  created  or 
confirmed  a  solitude  much  moro  extensive  than  is  embraced  by  that 
*^  spacious  quarter  between  the  Lateran  and  the  Coliseum  "  to  which 
it  is  confined  by  Gibbon.    From  that  period,  at  least,  must  be  dated 
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the  desolation  of  a  great  part  of  the  Eaqtiiline,  and  all  the  Yiminal, 
and  much  of  the  Coelian  hill,  including  the  irretrieyable  ruin,  perhaps, 
of  the  Coliseum,  and  certainly  of  many  of  the  remaining  structures 
of  the  forums  and  the  Sacred  Way.  A  contemporary  writer  (Bonizo, 
Bishop  of  Sutri)  says  that  all  the  regions  of  the  city  were  ruined  ; 
And  another  spectator  (Hildebert,  Archbishop  of  Tours,),  who  was  in 
Bome  twelve  years  afterwards,  laments  that,  although  what  remained 
could  not  be  equalled,  what  was  ruined  could  never  be  repaired/  * 

Gregory's  last  words,  *  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniqaity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile,*  might  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
Papal  history  for  centuries  after  his  time.  Not,  of  course,  that 
we  can  identify,  as  Gregory  did,  the  love  of  righteousness  and 
the  hatred  of  iniquity  with  an  inflexible  desire  to  raise  the 
Papacy  to  universal  and  despotic  empire ;  but  that  he  and  his 
successors,  while  they  steadily  pursued  their  great  object  of 
exalting  the  Papacy,  were  continually  involved  in  troubles  which 
destroyed  their  peace.  It  was  the  period  when  the  Papacy 
was  strongest  against  all  other  powers ;  when  the  great  move- 
Hient  of  the  Crusades  gave  it  such  a  sway  as  had  never  before 
been  known  over  the  whole  of  Western  Qiristendom,  and  even 
extended  its  dominion  and  its  influence  widely  in  the  East ; 
yet  the  Popes  themselves  were  oftcner  in  banishment  from  their 
own  capital  than  masters  of  it.  Emperors  and  antipopes,  nobles 
and  democratic  factions,  in  turn  expelled  them ;  and  we  find 
them  sometimes  wandering  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  some- 
times  establishing  their  temporary  court  in  some  small  pro- 
vincial town,  such  as  Viterbo,  Tusculum,  Anagni,  or  Orvieto, 
until  the  time  of  the  ^Babylonian  captivity'  at  Avignon. 
In  those  days  the  chief  buildings  of  Rome  were  occupied  as 
fortresses  by  powerful  fislmilies.  St.  Peter's  itself  was  fortified, 
and  had  often  to  bear  the  brunt  of  war ;  and  although  Calixtus 
II.,  after  having  ended  for  a  time  the  strife  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  enacted  at  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1123  that  churches  should  not  be  ^  incastel- 
lated,'  the  practice  continued  long  after.  German  emperors 
came  to  Rome  to  receive  the  crown,  and  the  day  of  their  corona- 
tion was  very  commonly  wound  up  by  a  bloody  conflict  with  the 
Romans.  German  armies  invaded  Italy,  committing  all  sorts  of 
ravages,  and  were  usually  driven  back,  with  their  numbers  fear- 
fully reduced,  by  pestilence  arising  from  the  unwholesome 
climate.  With  the  neighbouring  towns  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged in  continual  feuds,  of  which  that  which  ended  in  the  utter 
destruction  of  Tusculum  (a.d.  1191)  is  a  memorable  example 

•  1.  390-4.    Corop.  Gregofuv.,  iv.  240-42. 
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(iv.  584).  There  were  frequent  revolutiont  and  changes  of  oon- 
atitution,  which  Mr.  Gregorovius  faithfully  relates,  although  as 
to  this  part  of  his  subject  he  speaks  with  a  modest  diffidence 
which  it  is  to  be  wished  that  other  writers  would  imitate.  The 
present  Tolumes  end  just  before  the  election  of  Innocent  III., 
who  became  Pope  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  during  a  ponti- 
ficate of  eighteen  years  carried  out  to  their  highest  triumph  the 
principles  which  had  been  enounced  by  Hildebrand  a  century  and 
a  half  before.  There  is  much  of  interest  in  that  part  of  the  history 
which  yet  remains  to  be  told ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  go  before 
our  author,  and,  having  thus  generally  sketched  the  outline,  we 
shall  now  turn  to  some  of  the  details,  which  we  propose  to  take 
in  a  kind  of  topographical  order,  beginning,  of  course,  our  ima- 
ginary walk  through  Rome  from  the  modem  '  Burg  of  the  Eng- 
lish ' — the  quarter  adjoining  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

The  first  object  that  we  notice  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
Of  its  present  condition  we  have  lately  spoken  in  reviewing  Mr. 
Story's  ^Roba  di  Roma.'*  Originally,  as  it  was  seen  and 
described  by  Strabo,  it  was  covered  with  earth,  on  which  grew  a 
grove  of  trees.  In  later  times,  the  legend  ran  that  Augustus 
caused  a  basketful  of  earth  to  be  brought  from  every  province  of 
his  dominions,  ^  that  so  he  might,  as  it  were,  rest  in  the  earth 
of  the  whole  world  which  he  luid  ruled.^  From  its  form  it  was 
styled  in  the  middle  ages  *  Mims  Augustus,'  and  in  the  feuds  of 
the  Roman  factions  it  became  a  fortress  of  theCoIonnas  (iiL 
575).  . 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  come  to  the  ^lian  Bridge  (now  the 
Bridge  of  St.  Angelo),  which  leads  to  Hadrian's  mausoleum  or 
mole.  The  bridge  itself  was  the  scen6  of  many  a  fight  between 
parties  which  held  possession  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
the  most  memorable  of  them  being  that  which  took^place  on  the 
day  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  coronation  (a.d.  1155).  The 
earliest  description  of  the  Mole  of  Hadrian  is  said  to  be  that  by 
Procopius  ('Bell,  Goth.'  i.  22),  which,  however,  is  v«ry slight,  and 
leaves  ample  room  for  the  play  of  &ncy  in  attempting  to  restore 
the  building  on  paper.  He  mentions  that  its  upper  part  was. 
adorned  with  splendid  marble  statues  of  men  and  horses,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  in  great  p^  thrown  down  by  the 
garrison  under  Belisarius  on  their  Gothic  besiegers.  At  that 
time,  probably,  the  mausoleum  had  already  acquired  the  name 
of  *  Theodoric's  Prison,'  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
until  in  the  tenth  century  it  became  the  *  Tower  of  Crescentius ;' 

*  Q.  Rev.  vol,  cxiv.  p.  2€4. 
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and  there  the  Consul  of  Rome  held  out  until  (whether  by  fair 
or  by  fovl  means  is  disputed)  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Otho  III.^ 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  (a.d.  998).  Here,  too,  Greg^ory 
VIL  was  forced  to  take  refuge,  when  his  iinperial  enemy,  whom 
he  had  humbled  to  the  dust  at  Canossa,  had  gained  the  rest  of 
Rome,  and  had  enthroned  an  antipope  in  St.  Peter's.  The 
modem  name  is  derived  from  a  story  of  uncertain  date,  but  which 
relates  to  a  time  earlier  by  four  centuries  than  that  of  Crescen- 
tins.  In  the  year  590  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius  II.  had  closed 
amid  deep  and  general  distress.  Many  buildings  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  fearful  inundation,  in  which  it  was  believed 
that  multitudes  of  serpents,  and  among  them  one  of  enormous 
size,  were  seen  swimming  down  the  Tiber.  Pestilence  and 
famine  followed ;  for  the  waters  had  carried  away  the  public 
granaries,  with .  the  stores  of  com  collected  in  them.  The  first 
act  of  Gregory  I.,  on  being  elected  as  the  successor  of  Pelagius, 
was  to  institute  a  solemn  procession  in  order  to  entreat  the 
removal  of  these  calamities.  Clergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  with 
innumerable  mourners  and  penitents  of  all  classes,  wound  their 
way  slowly  through  the  streets,  chanting  doleful  litanies;  and 
even  as  they  were  moving  along,  eighty  persons  droj^ped  from 
the*  ranks  of  the  procession  and  fell  down  dead.  But  when  the 
.dBlian  Bridge  had  been  readied,  on  the  way  to  St  Peter's,  an 
angel  was  seen  above  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  sheathing  his  flaming 
sword  in  token  that  the  plague  was  stayed ;  and  three  angels  were 
heard  in  the  air  singing  the  anthem  Begina  Cwli.  In  memory 
of  this,  Benedict  XIV.  erected  on  the  top  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  the  figure  of  the  Archangel  Michael  (ii.  24-36). 

Of  St  Peter's  itself  we  shall  say  little,  for,  although  the  name 
ireaaendy  occurs  in  our  author's  pages,  it  designates  a  different 
building  firom  that  which  now  exists.  The  original  foundation 
is  ascribed  to  Constantine,  who  is  said  to  have  himself  begun 
the  excavation,  and  to  have  carried  twelve  baskets  of  earth  in 
honour  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (i.  89-90) ;  and  the  old  basilica, 
although  often  repaired  and  embellished,  remained  in  its  essence 
until  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  the  grand  work  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  successors. 
Amoi^  its  benefactors,  Honorius  L  is  especially  celebrated  as 
haviuig  decorated  it  lavishly  with  gold,  silver,  and  mosaics. 
But  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  church  suffered  greatly 
through  an  attack  of  Saracens,-who  in  846  sailed  up  the  Tiber, 
and,  besides  other  acts  of  spoil  and  profanation,  carried  off  the 
massive  silver  covering  with  which  the  monothelite  pope  had 
ad<»iied  the  Apostle's  tomb.  In  one  respect,  old  St  Peter's  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  many  other  buildings  which  no  longer 
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exist,  inasmuch  as  its  appearance  has  been  preserved  to  ns  Id 
several   representations — ^the   latest   of    these    being    Raphaels 
fresco  of  the  '  Incendio  del  Borgo/  where  Leo  IV.  appears  in  the 
balcony  of  the  church,  quenching  the  flames  by  his  benedictioii.* 
In  the  course  of  ages  a  vast  mass  of  buildings  had  grown  up 
around   it,  even   before   the   Vatican  Palace  was   founded  bj 
Nicolas  III.,  and  among  these  was  the  earliest  bell-tower  iQ 
Rome,  erected  by  Stephen  II.,  who  was  pope  from  752  to  757. 
Such  towers  are  among  the  features  which  mark  the  tiansitioii 
from  the  basilican  to  the  mediaeval  style  of  church  archilectaTe ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  no  place  was  too  sacred  to  be 
attacked,  they  served  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  their  erection  (ii.  344-6).    Although  there  is  much 
cause  to  regret  that  in  the  building  of  the  present  church  too  little 
care  was  taken  for  the  preservation  of  remarkable  objects,  a  good 
deal  still  remains  to  carry  back  our  memories  to  older  times.     The 
tombs  of  popes  which  crowded  the  ancient  porch  were  swept 
away  by  J  ulius  II.,  but   many  fragments  of  them  still  remain  in 
the  crypt — the  earliest  being  that  of  Boniface  IV.  (a.I).  615),t   To 
the  crypt,  too,  have  been  transferred  the  remains  of  Otho  II.,  and 
of  his  kinsman  the  young  German  pope  Gregory  V.,  together  with 
the  mosaic  which  formerly  adorned  the  wall  above  the  emptor's 
tomb  in  the  porch  (iii.  420).     The  modem  portico  still  displays 
the  inscription  composed  by  Alcuin  and  set  up  by  Chariemagne 
in  honour  of  Adrian  I.  (ii.  504) ;  and  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Ck>nsul  Anicius  Probus  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pieta,  with  that  of 
Junius  Bassus  in  the  crypt,  belong  to  the  fourth  century.    From 
the  older  church,  too,  comes  the  bronze  statue  of  St  Peter,  whose 
foot  is  kissed  by  devotees  of  all  classes,  from  the  supreme  pontiff 
to  the  beggar.     A  legend  tells  us  that  Leo  the  Great,  on  bis 
return   from   that  mission   to  Attila  which   is   the   subject  of 
Raphael's  famous  fresco,  celebrated,  the  success  of  his  mediation 
with  the  barbaric  invader  by  recasting  the  bronze  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol  into  this  figure  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.    The  l^fend 
symbolises  the  great  change  from  paganism  to  papal  Christiani^ ; 
but  as  to   its  truth  there  is   much  room  for  doubt,  and  Mr. 
Gregorovius  thinks  it  likely  that  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  instead 
of  undergoing  this  significant  transformation,    was  among  the 
plunder  which  was  carried  off  by  Genseric  and  was  lost  at  sea 
(i.  196,  212,  iii.  252). 

We  now  suppose  oin*selves  to  be  in  the  Borgo  of  the  English, 
the  ancient  haunt  of  pilgrims  from  this  country — among  them  of 

*  As  to  this  fire,  see  vol.  iii.  103-4. 
t  Grabmaler  der  Paptte,  31. 
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kings  who  put  off  their  royalty  to  end  their  days  as  monks  in  the 
Holy  City  (ii.  212-14).  The  whole  of  the  Vatican  quarter  was 
defenceless  until,  after  the  outrages  of  the  Saracens  which  we 
haTe  mentioned,  Leo  IV.  enclosed  it  with  fortifications,  of  which 
the  high  tower  above  the  Papal  gardens  may  serve  as  a  relic  and 
a  specimen.  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
English  hospital  and  ^  school '  in  this  quarter  that  the  payment  of 
Peter- pence  or  ^  Romescot '  was  originally  imposed  by  Offii  on  his 
snbjects  (iL  469) ;  and,  although  the  English  hospital  for  pilgrims 
becmufte,  in  1204,  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and 
distress,  under  the  title  of  the  hospital  of  Sto.  Spirito,  while  the  same 
name  superseded  that  of  St  Mary  as  patron  of  the  adjoining  church, 
the  English  connection  with  this  part  of  Rome  continued  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Wolsey,  as  ambassador  of  Henry  VIII., 
inhabited  the  palace  now  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador. In  the  same  quarter  other  foreign  nations  also  had  their 
col<mies — ^their  special  churches,  their  hospitals  for  pilgrims,  their 
schools  for  the  young,  the  prototypes  of  the  national  colleges 
which  abound  in  modem  Rome.  There  were  the  ^schools'  of 
the  Franks  and  of  the  Lombards  (ii.  472-3) ;  and  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  in  Sassia  (a  name  which  was  popularly  extended 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  to  the  whole  of  the  district)  was 
<xmnected  with  the  school  of  the  Frisians,  a  people  who  owed 
their  first  conversion  to  the  zeal  of  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries, 
Wilfrid,  Willibrord,  and  Boniface.  The  church,  ^  small,  dark,  and 
forgotten,'  retains  its  Carolingian  bell-tower ;  and  an  inscription 
of  the  thirteenth  century  is  probably  correct  in  refnring  the 
foundation  to  Leo  IV.,  although,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  its 
time,  it  defies  chronology  in  order  to  bring  in  the  great  name  of 
Charlemagne  as  that  Pope's  contemporary  (ii.  470-1). 

Leaving  the  Borgo  for  the  Trastevere,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  seduced  firom  our  historical  objects  by  the  glorious 
views  which  might  be  gained  by  climbing  to  the  terraces  of  St. 
Onnphrius  or  of  St  Peter  in  Montorio.  But  as  we  cast  our 
eyes  upwards,  Mr.  Gregorovius  reminds  us  of  the  antiquity  of 
mills  on  the  Janiculum.  There  they  were,  as  they  are  now, 
until  the  Gothic  king  Vitiges,  when  besieging  Belisarius,  cut 
off  the  Aqua  Trajana,  which  fed  them.  The  imperial  general, 
while  pre»wd  by  this  necessity,  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious 
device  of  establishing  floating  mills — the  ancestors  of  those  which 
may  still  be  seen  moored  in  the  Tiber ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he 
afterwards  restored  the  aqueduct,  as  it  is  recorded  that  Pope 
Honorius  I.,  in  the  following  century,  built  mills  on  the  Janicu- 
lum, near  the  church  which  he  had  founded  in  honour  of  St. 
Rmcras  (i.  357,  ii.  144). 

St. 
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St  Marv'sy  in  the  Trasterere,  is  one  of  the  principal  cburches 
of  Rome,  and  represents  the  first  church  which  the  Christians 
coold  call  their  own — the  site  having  been  adjudged  to  diem  in 
preference  to  the  company  of  yictuallers  by  the  eclectic  nnperor 
Alexander  Severus.  The  original  church  was  built  by  Calixtos 
I. — ^the  bishop  whose  saintly  memory  has  been  so  seriously 
damaged  of  late  years  by  the  discovery  and  publicaticm  of  the 
^  Philosophumena.'  In  connection  with  a  restoration  of  that 
church  by  Benedict  III.  (a^.  855-8),  Mr.  Gre^rovius  produces 
a  passage  of  the  ^Pontificals,'  which  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  art  of  glass-painting, — ^  Fenestras  vero  vitrtie 
coloribus  cnmavit,  et  picture  musivi  decoravit'  (iiL  134;  Anast 
in  Migne,  Patrol,  czxviii.  1354).  But  in  Rome  the  art  of 
mosaic,  as  displayed  on  the  walls  of  churches,  and  especiBlly  on 
the  vault  of  the  tribune,  triumphed  over  the  decoration  of  the 
windows,  so  that  glass-painting  never  flourished  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  present  church  of  St  Mary  dates  firom  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  II.,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy. 

The  neighbouring  Church  of  St.  Chrysogonus  was  rebuilt  in 
1128  by  its  titular  Cardinal  John  of  Crema  (iv.  890),  die  same 
whose  mission  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  celibacy 
on  the  clergy  is  said  to  have  been  marred  by  the  awkward  dis- 
covery of  his  own  frailty.*  The  spire,  which  is,  we  believe,  die 
only  one  in  Rome,  cannot  be  comm«ided  for  its  bean^ ;  but 
both  it  and  the  tower  are  curious  as  bearing  traces  of  the  Northern 
models  whidi  the  Cardinal  had  seen  on  his  legation  to  tiiis 
island.  A  later  Cardinal  of  the  same  church  was  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

A  third  church  in  the  Trastevere,  St  Cecilia,  is  more  inte- 
resting than  St.  Chrysogonus ;  but  it  is  so  fully  described  in  the 
*'  Handbook  of  Rome '  that  we  need  not  give  any  further  notice  of 
it  We  therefore  cross  to  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  and  reach  die 
Church  of  St  Bartholomew,  founded  by  die  young  Emperor 
Otho  IIL,  whose  strange  and  tragical  story  is  so  closely  bound 
up  with  Rome.  The  intention  was  to  honour  the  'memory  of 
Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  who,  having  twice  left  his  see  in 
disgust  at  the  unruliness  of  his  people,  had  lived  for  a  time  in  a 
monastery  on  the  Aventine,  and  at  last,  as  if  by  way  of  penance 
for  the  desertion  of  his  episcopal  duty,  had  sought  and  found 
martyrdom  as  a  missionary  to  the  h«ithen  Prussians,  Otho, 
who  had  known  him  at  Rome^  and  had  often  listened  to  his 
exhortations,  was  deeply  touched  by  his  «id ;  and,  after  having 
visited  his  tomb  at  Gnesen,  in  Poland,  undertook  to  erect  a 

*  Henr.  Huntingd.  1.  yii.,  ap.  Migne,  Patrol,  czcr.  950. 
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church  of  St  Adalbert  in  this  spot,  where  a  temple  of  ^scula- 
pius  had  formerlj  stood,  and  where,  even  in  our  own  day,  the 
sculptured  form  of  the  Epidaurian  serpent  carries  back  the  thoughts 
to  die  old  talcs  of  Livy  and  Ovid.*  The  citizens  of  Bene- 
vento,  on  being  required  by  the  Emperor  to  give  up  the  body  of 
St  Bartholomew  for  the  enrichment  of  the  new  church,  palmed 
off  on  him  the  relics  of  a  less  illustrious  saint,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  x 
and  Otho,  on  discovering  the  trick,  besieged  their  town,  but 
without  success.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  very  questionable 
whether  the  body  of  St  Bartholomew  was  ever  here,  and  Bene- 
dict XIII.  decided  that  it  was  still  at  Benevento  (iii.  510-1) ;  yet, 
when  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  II.  in  1113,  the  name 
of  the  apostle  was  substituted  for  those  of  the  original  patrons 
St  Adalbert  and  St  Paulinus. 

We  reach  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  plunge  into  the 
Ghettoi,  with  its  filthy  alleys,  crowded  by  its  peculiar  population. 
The  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  dates  from  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  their  numbers  were  much  increased  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  Rutilius,  in  his  *'  Itinerary,'  alludes 
to  these  facts,  and  laments  the  effect  of  them  on  Rome  : — 

*  Atque  utinam  numquam  Judaaa  subacta  fuisset 

Pompeii  bellis,  imperioqne  Titi. 
Latins  excissB  pestis  contagia  serpunt 
Yictoresque  buos  natio  victa  premit.' 

Mr.  Gregorovius  thinks  that  the  connexion  of  the  Jews^ 
•  quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex  * — with  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Porta  Capena  was  *  merely  transitional  *  (i.  301).  But  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  late  discovery  of  a  catacomb 
on  the  Appian  Way,  in  a  situation  which  appears  to  have  been 
chosen  widi  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  Jews  dwelling  in  the 
quarter  where  they  are  placed  by  Juvenal.  That  this  catacomb 
was  used  exclusively  by  Jews  is  proved  not  only  by  the  absence 
of  pagan  and  Christian  characteristics,  but  by  the  constant  use  of 
Jewi^  symbols,  such  as  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  the  palm  of  Judea,  and  the  like,  and  by  the 
description  of  many  among  the  deceased  persons  as  having  held 
offices  connected  with  the  synagogue, — rulers,  scribes,  &c.t     But 

•  Lit.  Epit  1.  xi. ;  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.,  736-744. 

t  Perhaps  Mr.  Gregorovius  may  have  heard  of  the  discovery  of  this  catacomb 
when  be  expressed  in  his  first  volume  (a.d.  1859)  a  disbelief  that  the  Jews  had 
any  share  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Caliztus  (the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  catacomb 
being  very  near  these).  Bat  the  matter  is  now  beyond  all  doubt.  There  is  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Jewish  catacomb  by  Father  Garucci.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
while  some  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Latin,  some  in  Greek,  and  others  in  the  Greek 
langoage,  but  in  Latin  letters,  there  are  none  in  Hebrew. 

for 
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for  centuries  the  Jewish  settlements  were  in  the  Trastereie  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridges,  and  the  site  of  their  ancient 
synagogue,  where  they  endeavoured,  in  such  fashion  as  they  could ^ 
to  imitate  the  arrangements  of  their  ruined  Temple,  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  Transtiberine  Vicolo  delle  Palme  (i.  300-1).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  quartei',  too,  there  was  a  cemetery,  outside 
the  Porta  Portese ;  but,  although  this  was  known  to  the  Romaa 
antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  entrance  to  it  ha» 
since  been  lost.  The  Jews  were  a  recognized  ^school'  in 
mediaeval  Rome.  They  lived  under  the  especial  protection  of 
the  Popes,  and  on  great  occasions,  such  as  that  of  a  Pope's- 
entrance  on  his  office,  or  of  his  return  from  exile  to  the  jubilant 
flock  which  was,  perhaps,  soon  after  to  drive  him  out  again, 
representatives  of  the  synagogue  were  always  expected  to  appear, 
displaying  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  presenting  gifts  in  token 
of  their  homage.  Mr.  Gregorovius  supposes  that  the  Bridge  of 
St.  Angelo  was  called  *'  Pons  Judaeorum,'  from  being  the  scene  of 
such  greetings  (i.  300)  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
shops  with  which  it  was  formerly  lined  (like  London  Bridge  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio  of  Florence  to 
this  day)  were  chiefly  tenanted  by  Jews,  and  that  from  this  circum- 
stance the  name  may  have  been  derived.  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  visited  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III., 
reports  his  brethren  in  Rome  as  then  numbering  only  200  (iv.  392, 
634-5) ;  but  among  this  despised  handful  were  some  whose  abilities 
or  wealth  made  them  important — the  most  skilful  physicians  and 
surgeons,  although  they  were  not  above  suspicion  of  unlawfol 
arts;  the  greatest  capitalists  and  money-lenders,  although  they 
were  execrated  for  their  usury  and  rapacity.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  one  of  the  chief  among  the  Roman  Jewa 
forsook  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  Leo  IX.  The  convert  and  his  family  sup- 
ported the  hierarchical  party  under  Hildebrand  and  his  sue* 
cessors ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  Peter, 
the  son  of  Leo,  attained  the  highest  dignities  and  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  Rome.  His  wealth  was  increased  by  the 
skilful  employment  of  his  capital ;  and  although  Orderic  Vitalis 
tells  us  that  the  nobles  of  France  detested  him  as  a  ^most 
wicked  usurer,'*  the  greatest  Roman  families  were  glad  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  house  so  rich 
and  potent  For  a  time  the  Jewish  pedigree  seems  to  have 
been  almost  forgotten,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  Pierleoni  was 
deduced,  in  common  with  that  of  other  great  mediaeval  families, 


♦  Vol.  iv.  p.  385,  cd.  Le  Pievost. 
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and  probably  with  equal  trathy  from  the  illustrious  Anicii  of 
ancient  Rome  (iv.  393-6).  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  died  in  1128. 
Two  years  later,  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Peter,  who  had  become 
Cardinal  of  SS.  Cosmns  and  Damian,  was  chosen  Pope  by  a  party 
among  the  Cardinals,  and  took  the  name  of  Anaclete  II.,  but 
found  himself  opposed  by  the  Pope  of  another  party,  Innocent 
II.  In  the  contest  that  followed,  the  reproach  of  a  connexion  with 
the  synagogne,  although  until  then  unheard,  was  put  foremost 
among  the  many  reproaches  which  were  poured  forth  against  Ana- 
clete by  the  unscrupulous  Amulf  of  Lisieux  and  other  opponents. 
The  contest  was  decided  in  favour  of  Innocent  through  the  influ- 
ence of  St  Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  then  the  virtual  dictator  of 
Western  Christendom :  yet  Anaclete  maintained  his  pretensions  to 
the  last,  and  died  in  possession  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Pierleoni, 
althcmgb  they  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  Pope  from 
among  themselves,  long  continued  to  be  among  the  chief  of  the 
Roman  nobles ;  and  centuries  later,  the  flatterers  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Hapsbnrg  sought  to  exalt  its  greatness  by  tracing  out 
ioft  it  a  connexion  with  the  family  of  the  Jewish  usurer. 

The  Pantheon  is  noticed  at  some  length  in  connexion  with 
the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IV.     For  two  hundred  years,  since 
the  order  of  Theodosius  the  Great  for  the  closing  of  the  temples, 
this  noble  building  had  stood  deserted — its  huge  bronze  gates 
opened,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  by  some  barbarian  in  quest 
of  plunder,  or   by  some  curious   visitor  who,  when   admitted 
within,  found  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  thrown  down,  and 
everything  abandoned  to  decay.     But  Boniface  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  it  to  the  service  of  Christian  religion,  and,  having 
obtained  the  Emperor's  permission  (which  was  then  necessary 
for  such  a  disposal  of  an  ancient  public  building),  he  conse- 
crated it  as  a  church  in  the  year    609.      The  popular  belief, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  supposed  it  to  have  been  a  Temple 
of  Cybele  and  all  the  gods ;  and  in  that  spirit  of  accommodation 
which  in  many  cases  turned  heathen  into  Christian  rites,  the 
Temple  of  Cybele  and  all  the  gods  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  all  martyrs.     By  this  character  the  Pantheon,  alone 
among  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  has  been  preserved  to  our 
own  days,  although  not  without  suffering  other  injuries  besides 
those  of  time.     The  bronze  tiles  of  the  dome  were  carried  ofi* 
(as  we  have  seen)  by  Constans  II.  in  the  seventh  century ;  those 
of  the  portico  were  cast  by  Urban  VIII.  into  guns  for  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo  and   into   the  twisted  pillars  of  the   canopy  of 
St  Peter's ;    and   the     same    Pope,  not    content   with   taking 
away,  added  a  positive  disfigurement  by  erecting  the  ugly  and 
nnsnitable    bell-towers.      In    the   thirteenth    century,    the  oath 
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taken  by  a  senator  of  Rome  bound  him  to  defend  and  preaeme^ 
among  other  diings,  ^  the  round  church  of  St  Mary ;'  bat,  bxm 
the  connexion  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  we  thiiJc  with  Lovd 
Broughton  (ii.  132)  that  the  object  of  this  oath  was  rather  to 
secure  the  Pantheon  to  the  Pope  as  a  military  post  than  to  ps^ 
serve  it  as  a  venerable  and  beautiful  monument  of  antiquity.* 

Crossing  the  Corso  in  the  region  of  the  Via  Lata,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  was  the  most  fashionable  quarter  for  residence,  we 
arrive  at  the  oblong  Piazza  de'  SS.  Apostoli,  where  stands  the 
palace  of  the  Colonna  family.  This  palace  is  connected  with 
the  memory  of  Alberic  and  the  Counts  of  Tusculum,  who 
formerly  possessed  its  site.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Colonnaf 
in  history  is  in  the  year  1101,  when  Petrus  de  Columpna  was 
master  of  Monte  Porzio  and  other  places  near  Tosculosi, 
together  with  the  castle  of  Columna,  amon^  the  Alban  Monn- 
tains,  which  by  some  writers  has  heea  identified  with  the  ancient 
Labicum ;  and  from  that  castle,  rather  than  from  the  Pillar  of 
Trajan,  which  figures  in  their  arms,  the  name  of  the  family  is 
derived  (iv.  303-4).  Peter  appears  to  have  be«i  an  oflEihoot  of  the 
Counts  of  Tusculum — perhaps  a  nephew  of  the  young  8cap^;noe 
Benedict  IX.,  who  was  thrust  into  the  papacy  by  the  Tuscnlao 
family,  and  was  deposed  at  the  council  of  Sutri  in  1046.  But 
the  popular  belief  of  the  middle  ages  accounted  for  the  rise  of  the 
Colonnas  by  a  more  romantic  story,  which  is  incidentally  given 
by  Professor  DoUii^er : — 

'  A  smith  in  Bomo  observed  that  his  cow  every  day  took  a  way  of 
her  own.  He  followed  her,  crept  after  her  through  a  narrow  hole^ 
and  found  a  meadow  with  a  building  in  which  stood  a  stone  pillar, 
with  a  brazen  vessel  fall  of  money  on  the  top.  He  was  about  to  ttloB 
some  of  the  money ;  bnt  a  voice  criod  out  to  him  '*  It  is  not  thioe; 
take  three  pence,  and  thou  shalt  find  in  the  forum  the  man  to  whom  the 
treasure  belongs."  The  smith  obeyed,  and,  going  to  the  forum,  threw 
down  the  three  coins  in  three  different  places.  A  poor  despised  kd 
found  all  three,  became  thereupon  the  smith's  son-in-law,  bought 
great  possessions  with  the  money  from  the  pillar,  and  so  founded  the 
house  of  Coloima.' — p.  38. 

It  was  after  the  destruction  of  Tusculum  and  the  extinction  of 
its  counts  in  the  direct  line  that  the  Colonnas,  as  their  kinsmen, 
came  into  possession  of  their  palace  and  property  in  Rome  (iii' 
326). 

Close  to  this  is  the  site  of  Trajan's  Forum — ^in  the  days  of 
imperial  splendour  the  most  magnificent  part  of  Rome.  The 
triumphal  arch  which  adorned  it  was  stripped  of  its  sculptaitf 

*  See  GregoroT.  u.,  120. 
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in  order  to  enrich  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  course  of 
ages  the  whole  of  the  splendid  buildings  which  adorned  the 
forum  were  swept  away  and  their  foundations  were  covered  with 
rubbish  or  with  modem  houses,  so  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
excavadons  of  the  French  under  the  first  Napoleon  for  bringing  to 
light  the  remains  of  the  Ulpian  basilica.  It  was  in  this  forum, 
according  to  the  legend,  that  Gregory  the  Great  was  struck  with 
the  sculptured  representation  of  Trajan's  kindness  towards  a  poor 
widow  whose  entreaties  moved  him  to  dismount  from  his  chariot 
when  starting  on  a  warlike  expedition,  and  to  delay  until  he  had 
done  her  justice  for  the  death  of  her  son.  The  thought  that  so 
good  a  prince  should  have  been  involved  in  the  doom  of  the 
heathen  affected  the  Pope  deeply.  As  he  proceeded  from  the 
forum  to  St.  Peter's  he  wept  continually  over  Trajan,  and  prayed 
for  his  deliverance ;  and  in  the  church  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
assurance  from  heaven  that  his  prayer  was  heard,  while  he  was 
warned  that  such  intercession  for  departed  heathens  was  not  to 
be  repeated.  The  story  was  fiimous  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  received  various  additions ;  according  to  one  form  of  it 
(devised,  no  doubt,  for  doctrinal  reasons),  the  Pope  restored 
Trajan  to  life  and  baptised  him,  and  when  the  rite  was  com- 
pleted the  Emperor's  body  fell  again  to  dust,  while  his  soul  was 
received  into  heaven  (ii  86-7).  The  Romans  of  the  middle 
ages  watched  over  Trajan's  pillar  with  affectionate  pride.  Thus, 
in  1162,  when  it  had  become  the  property  of  the  nuns  of  St. 
Cjrriac's,  we  find  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  that  it  should 
be  preserved  *  whole  and  incorrupt,  with  its  figure  upright,  so  long 
as  die  world  shall  last '  ^iy.  641). 

From  the  Forum  of  Tmjan  we  ascend  the  QnirinaL  Here 
stands  the  church  of  St.  Sylvester  in  Capite^  so  called  from  pos- 
sessing the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  rather  one  of  his 
many  heads ;  for  Amiens,  St  Acheul,  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and 
perhaps  other  places,  assert  rival  claims.  But  the  same  church 
possesses  also  a  relic  of  yet  more  remarkable  pretensions — the 
portrait  of  the  Saviour,  which  He  himself  is  said  to  have 
impressed  on  a  cloth  and  sent  to  King  Abgarus  of  Edessa  (iii. 
350,  642).  It  was  in  frcmt  of  this  church  that  Leo  III.  was 
attacked  by'  a  party  of  ruffians,  headed  by  two  of  his  predecessor's 
nephews,  who  endeavoured  to  blind  him  and  to  cut  out  his 
tongue,  dragged  him  into  the  church,  where  they  renewed  their 
attempt,  and  left  him  lying  before  the  altar  as  if  dead  (iii.  525-6). 
He  was  healed  of  his  wounds  in  the  m<Miastery,  and  escaped 
across  the  Alps  \o  tell  his  sufferings  to  Charlemagne  at  Pader- 
bom ;  and  the  outrage  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
as  having  led  not  remotely  to  die  imperial  coronation. 

On 
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On  the  height  of  the  Quirinal  now  stand  the  two  famous 
colossal  statues,  which,  with  the  horses  attached  to  them,  are 
described  by  inscriptions  as  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 
From  them  one  of  the  Crescentian  family  in  the  tenth  century  was 
styled  *  of  the  marble  horse/  The  names  of  the  two  great  Greek 
Bcalptors  appear  to  hare  been  connected  with  these  figures  (how- 
ever incorrectly)  in  the  imperial  days^  but  conveyed  no  idea  to 
the  men  of  the  middle  ages.  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  were  then 
supposed  to  have  been  two  young  philosophers,  who  appeared  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  On  being  asked  by  the  Em- 
peror why  they  went  about  naked,  they  answered  that  it  was 
because  all  things  were  naked  and  open  before  them,  and  under- 
took to  tell  him  his  most  secret  thoughts.  Their  promise  was 
performed,  and,  as  they  declined  all  other  recompense,  the  Emperor 
caused  these  figures  to  be  erected  as  a  memorial  of  them.  The 
horses  stamping  the  earth  signified  the  rulers  of  the  world ;  the 
naked  figures  of  men,  with  their  arms  raised  and  their  hands 
closed,  were  interpreted  as  reckoning  the  coming  of  a  time  when 
a  mightier  King  should  appear,  who  should  mount  the  horses, 
in  token  of  subduing  the  masters  of  the  world  (iii.  404-5). 

We  retrace  our  steps,  and  on  our  way  to  the  church  of  St. 
Agatha  pass  through  a  part  of  the  Via  Magnanopoli — a  name 
of  disputed  etymology.  The  church  of  St  Agatha,  *of  the 
Goths,  was  given  up  by  Ricimer  to  the  Arian  worship  of  his 
barbaric  soldiery  (i  235  ;  ii.  83).  After  it  had  stood  deserted  for 
some  years,  it  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St  Agatha  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  in  one  of  his  Dialogues  (iii.  30)  has  given 
an  account  of  the  miracles  connected  with  the  re-opening. 
During  the  mass  on  the  consecration-day  a  pig  was  felt  by  many 
persons  in  the  crowded  congregation  to  run  between  their  legs, 
until  he  made  his  way  out  at  the  door;  but  no  one  saw  him. 
This  flight  of  the  unclean  animal  signified,  of  course,  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  church ;  but  the  demons  who  had  possessed  it  con- 
tinued to  alarm  the  faithful  by  noises  and  other  prodigies,  until 
at  length  the  completeness  of  the  purgation  was  signified  by  the 
descent  of  a  thick  cloud  of  inconceivable  fragrance,  and  by  the 
repeated  miraculous  lighting  of  the  lamps. 

St  Agatha's  has  been  modernised  out  of  all  interest,  and  even 
the  heart  of  O'Connell,  which  is  preserved  in  it,  is  not  attractive 
to  our  countrymen  in  general.  6ut  all  who  have  been  in  Rome 
know  the  Church  of  St  Peter  in  Vincoli,  remarkable  for  the  view 
from  the  piazza  in  front  of  it,  for  its  fine  antique  pillars,  for  the 
awful  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  the  small  picture  by  Guido 
in  the  sacristy,  and  for  the  great  Apostle's  chains,  from  which  it  has 
its  name.     These  chains,  we  are  told,  were  divided  between  Rome 
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and  Jerusalem,  until  Eudoxia,  the  Athenian  rhetorician's  daughter 
who  became  the  Empress  of  Theodosius  II.,  got  possession  of  the 
portion  which  was  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  half  of  it  to 
her  daughter  Eudoxia,  the  Empress  of  Valentinian  III.  The 
newly-acquired  part,  on  being  applied  by  Leo  the  Great  to  that 
which  was  already  at  Rome,  became  at  once  firmly  joined  to  it,  and 
this  church  was  built  in  honour  of  the  precious  relic  (i.  213).  From 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  became  usual  for  Popes  to  send 
filings  of  the  chains  to  princes  and  others  as  a  token  of  favour, 
accompanied  by  a  prayer  that  they  might  serve  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  receivers.  A  fresco  in  the  church  represents  a 
great  plague  which  raged  in  the  year  680,  when  it  is  said  that 
good  and  evil  angels  were  seen  by  night  marking  the  houses 
of  the  city ;  and  that  for  every  blow  which  the  evil  angel  struck 
with  his  lance  on  the  door  of  any  house,  one  of  the  inmates  was 
found  dead  next  day.  But  this  legend  appears  to  have  been 
wrongfully  appropriated  by  the  Roman  St  Peter's  ad  vincula 
from  a  church  of  the  same  name  at  Pavia  (ii.  184-5).  With  it 
is  connected  an  altar  of  St  Sebastian,  by  whose  relics  the  plague 
is  said  to  have  been  removed ;  and  over  this  altar  is  an  ancient 
fresco,  which  is  remarkable  as  displaying  the  saint,  in  the  form 
of  a  severe  old  man,  arrayed  in  rich  embroidery — an  idea  for 
which  was  afterwards  substituted  that  of  the  graceful  and  naked 
youth,  pierced  with  arrows,  who  appears  in  the  pictures  of 
Perugino,  Francia,  and  Correggio  (ii.  186). 

Descending  the  hill,  we  come  to  the  grand  mass  of  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre — still,  after  all  the  mutilations  which  it  has  under- 
gone, the  most  imposing  object  in  Rome,  and  that  to  which  the 
mind  most  readily  turns  in  recalling  the  image  of  the  Eternal 
City.  Its  first  appearance  in  this  history  is  in  connexion  with 
the  heroic  Greek  monk  Telemachus,  who  sacrificed  himself  to 
obtain  the  abolition  of  the  gladiatorial  shows  in  which  the 
Romans  had  continued  to  delight,  even  when  Christianity  was 
generally  professed.  We  need  not  dwell  on  its  later  vicissitudes, 
when  it  served  as  a  fortress  of  the  Frangipani  family,  or  as  a 
quarry  from  which  modem  palaces  derived  their  materials.  The 
first  mention  of  its  modem  name.  Coliseum  or  Colosseum,  is 
generally  referred  (and  by  Mr.  Gregorovius  among  others,  ii. 
211)  to  Bede,  who  is  cited  for  the  famous  prophecy  versified  by 
Byron — 

*  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Borne  shall  stand 

When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Borne  shall  fiaU, 

And  when  Bome  falls,  the  world.* 

But  in  tmth  tho  date  of  this  prophecy  appears  to  be  quite  un- 
certain, as  the  work  in  which  it  occurs  seems  to  be  wrongly 
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ascribed  to  the  ^  venerable '  monk  of  Jarrow,  and,  moreover,  is 
merely  a  compilation  of  extracts,  the  sources  or  dates'of  which  no 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate.* 

Of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  which  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  surpassed  all  other  Roman 
temples  in  dimensions  and  splendour,  there  remain  but  scanty 
ruins,  which  are  partly  built  into  the  church  of  St  Frances, 
while  some  of  the  vast  granite  pillars  lie  unheeded  on  the  ground. 
This  temple  owes  its  ruin  to  Pope  Honorius  I.,  who  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  transfer  its  gilt  bronze  tiles 
to  the  decoration  of  St  Peter's  (ii.  128). 

The  Arch  of  Titus  still  preserves  the  ancient  level  of  its  pave- 
ment, while  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  on  either  side  has  been 
lessened  by  the  accumulations  of  ruin.  The  sculptures  of  the 
arch  are  known  to  everybody  as  preserving  the  form  of  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  and  other  sacred  objects  of  the  Jews.  Yet 
the  representation  cannot  be  quite  literal,  since  the  sculptor,  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  candlestick,  has  embel- 
lished it  with  some  figures  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Mosaic  prohibition  of  images  (i.  209).  The  fate  of  these  Jewish 
spoils  is  doubtful.  They  are  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
Genseric  to  Africa,  and  from  Africa  by  Belisarius  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  Procopius  relates  that  Justinian  sent  them  to 
Jerusalem  in  compliance  with  the  petition  of  some  Jews,  who 
represented  to  him  that  the  possession  of  them  had  brought  ruin 
successively  on  Rome  and  on  Africa,  and  that  they  could  r^  safely 
in  no  place  but  their  ancient  home  (i.  210).  If  this  be  true,  they 
must  either  have  been  lost  at  Jerusalem,  or  carried  off  to  the 
East  by  some  of  its  many  captors.  But  no  later  mention  of  them 
appears  in  history;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  of  St 
John  Lateran  was  believed  through  the  middle  ages  to  possess 
the  ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  golden  candle- 
stick, and  other  treasures  of  the  same  kind ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  these  claimed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  as  ^  mother  and  head  of  all  churches '  (i.  211). 

The  Palace  of  the  Cspsars  is  noticed  from  time  to  time  in 
these  volumes.  It  appears  to  have  been  habitable  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  but  in  the  troubles  which  led  to 
the  separation  of  Rome  from  the  Eastern  Empire  it  fell  into 
decay,  and  when  Charlemagne  visited  Rome  he  found  the  palace 
in  utter  ruins,  while  the  soil  was  mostly  laid  out,  as  it  is  to  this 
day,  in  vineyards  belonging  to  monastic  societies  (ii.  227-9). 

*  See  Migne,  Patrol,  xciv.  543.  We  may  note  that  Mr.  Gregorovius  describes 
Bede  as  a  monk  of  TTesfhomberland,  and  that  he  sappores  *  Cantabrigian  *  on  the 
title-page  of  Smith's  edition  to  mean  CaiUerbwy  (ii.  212). 
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The  first  churchy  built  in  the  Forum,  where  churches  are 
ix>w  so  extravagantly  multiplied,  was  that  of  SS.  Cosmus  and 
Damian,  in  tl^  pontificate  of  Felix  IV.,  about  the  year  530 
(i.  323).  The  ancient  bronze  gates  by  which  the  church  is 
entered  were  brought  from  Perugia  by  Urban  VIII. ;  the  round 
building  which  forms  the  vestibule  appears  to  be  now  generally 
regarded  as  an  oratory  of  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and,  on  a  principle 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  twin  founders  of  Rome 
were  appropriately  succeeded  by  the  twin  saints,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  natives  of  Arabia,  to  have  practised  the  healing  art 
gratuitously,  and  to  have  been  martyred  in  Cilicia  under  Dio- 
cletian. There  was  also  a  further  suitableness  in  the  dedication 
of  this  church,  inasmuch  as  the  neighbourhood  was  much  in- 
habited by  professors  of  medicine,  among  whom  had  been 
Galen  himself  (i.  324-5,  328-9).  Cosmus  and  Damian  were, 
with  the  exception  of  scriptural  personages,  the  first  Oriental 
saints  who  were  honoured  with  a  church  in  Rome.  In  the 
mosaics  of  the  tribune  they  appear  with  vigorous  action,  and 
with  'faces  aged,  energetic,  dark,  magian-like,  with  supematu- 
rally  great  eyes,  animated  by  a  reverential  dread  to  approach  the 
Saviour,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  glow  of  religious  passion  ' 
(i  326).  These  mosaics,  which  are  supposed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  church,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  their  kind 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  Rome. 

The  buildings  of  the  Capitol,  since  its  restoration  by 
Michael  Angelo,  have  been  turned  towards  the  modem  city, 
whereas  in  ancient  times  the  front  was  towards  the  Forum ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  former  appearance  of  this  famous 
spot,  either  in  its  glory  or  in  its  decay.  For  five  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Capitol  is 
hardly  noticed.  Mr.  Gregorovius  gives  a  picturesque  description 
of  its  probable  state  when  brambles  and  ivy  grew  rankly  over 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  die  chief  living  fre- 
quenters of  the  place  were  the  goats,  from  which  one  part  of  the 
hill  derives  its  name  of  Monte  Caprino.  The  utter  ruin  of  the 
buildings  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Capitol  never 
became  a  fortress  in  the  times  when  the  whole  city  bristled  with 
fortresses.  The  revival  of  its  fame  begins  with  the  eleventh 
century,  when  assemblies  were  held  here  by  those  who  wished 
to  renew  the  institutions  of  ancient  Rome;  and  it  was  in  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  Republican  party  from  the  possession  of 
it  that  Pope  Lucius  II.  met  his  death  in  1145.  The  question 
whether  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  stood  on  one  or  the  other  of  the 
eminences  which  rise  at  either  end  of  the  hill  has  become  almost 
a  matter  of  national  quarrel  between  the  Roman  and  the  German 
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antiquaries.  Mr.  Gregorovius,  although  not  altogether  confidently, 
sides  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  in  placing  it  on  the  Monte 
Caprino  rather  than  on  the  rival  height  which  is  crowned  by  the 
Franciscan  convent  of  Ara  CodU  (iv.  445).  This  name,  which 
from  the  fourteenth  century  has  superseded  that  of  St.  Mary  in 
Capitolio,  is  connected  with  a  legend  of  Augustus.  Thesenators, 
it  is  said,  in  admiration  of  his  beauty  and  fortune^  proposed  to 
worship  him  as  a  god.  The  Emperor  asked  for  time  to  consult 
the  sibyl,  who,  after  a  fast  of  three  days,  foretold  to  him  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  ^  King  of  Ages.'  Suddenly,  a  light  of 
dazzling  brightness  burst  from  heaven ;  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  in  unearthly  beauty  over  an  altar,  with  the  Divine 
Child  in  her  arms ;  and  voices  were  heard  proclaiming,  '  This 
is  the  virgin  who  shall  conceive  the  Saviour  of  the  World  I  This 
is  the  altar  of  the  Son  of  God  1 '  The  Emperor  erected  on  the 
spot  an  altar  in  honour  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  name  ^  Ara 
Filii  Dei  *  was  afterwards  changed  into  ^  Ara  Coeli '  (iv.  446-8). 

Among  the  many  legends  connected  with  this  hill  is  one 
which  anticipates  in  some  degree  the  idea  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph. The  ancient  Romans,  it  was  said,  erected  here  seventy 
bronze  statues,  representing  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
each  with  a  small  bell  hanging  from  its  neck.  Whenever  any 
province  of  the  empire  rebelled,  the  statue  corresponding  to  it 
moved,  the  bell  rang,  and  the  priests,  who  by  turns  kept  watch 
day  and  night,  reported  the  fact  to  the  Emperor  (iii.  550-1). 
The  account  of  these  statues  was  embellished  in  various  ways. 
According  to  a  mediieval  French  romance,  they  were  the  work  of 
Virgil,  and  were  connected  with  a  magic  mirror,  in  which  eveiy 
movement  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  imaged  (iv.  628).  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  now  stands  in  the 
square  of  the  Capitol,  owes  its  preservation  through  the  middle 
ages  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  represented  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  A  statue  of  Constantino  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Notitia ' 
as  standing  near  the  Arch  of  Severus,  and  Fea  supposed  this  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurdius.  But,  as 
Mr.  Gregorovius  remarks,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  con- 
fusion should  have  been  made  at  the  date  of  the  ^Notitia,' 
within  seventy  years  after  Constantine*s  death:  he  suggests, 
therefore,  that  the  figure  of  Cpnstantine  must  have  perished,  and 
that  its  name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the(.  existing  statue 
(i.  42).  This  formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  Lateran,  and,  in 
times  when  the  common  people  knew  as  little  of  Constantine  as 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  believed  to  have  been  erected  in 
honour  of  a  peasant  who  had  delivered  Rome  from  some  formid- 
able^attack  by  cunningly  making  the  king  of  the  invading  nation 
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Srisoner  (iii.  388).  Under  Otho  I.,  in  966,  the  head  of  a  defeated 
Lepublican  party  was  hanged  by  his  hair  from  this  statue ;  in 
985  the  body  of  Boniface  VII.,  a  pope  whose  crimes  had  ren- 
dered him  odious,  after  having  undergone  a  variety  of  outrages, 
was  thrown  down  *  before  the  horse  of  Constantine '  (iii.  387-9, 
424)  ;  and  in  our  own  time  the  Italian  tricolour  has  been  forced 
into  die  rider's  hand,* 

Descending  again  to  the  Forum,  we  pass  the  church  of  St. 
Theodore  or  Toto, — where  sick  children  are  still  presented  in  hope 
of  a  cure,  as  the  mothers  of  ancient  Rome  are  supposed  to  have 
presented  their  children  to  Romulus  on  the  same  spot  (ii.  131-4), 
— and  St.  Anastasia,  with  the  interesting  excavations  below  it 
We  cast  a  glance  towards  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus, 
(i.  291-2),  and  reach  the  Velabro,  where  the  arch  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons,  once  a  fortress  of  the  Frangipani,  the  entrance  to  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  church  of  St.  George,  and  the  arch  of  the 
silversmiths,  are  seen  in  close  neighbourhood.  The  ancient 
name  Velabrum  was  corrupted  by  mispronunciation  into  Velum 
aureum^  and  thus  we  read  on  the  porch  of  St.  George's : — 

"  Hie  locus  ad  velum  prsBnomine  dicitur  auri "  (ii.  191). 

The  patron  saint  of  England  and  of  this  church  may  very  possibly 
be  purely  fabulous,  but  is  certainly  not  to  be  confounded  (as  he 
has  been  by  some  who  ought  to  have  known  better)  with 
the  Arian  pork  coittractor  who  invaded  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Athanasius.  Like  him,  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cappa- 
docian,  but  he  is  described  as  a  military  tribune,  and  his  mar- 
tyrdom is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (ii.  187).  A  church 
of  St  George,  *  ad  Sedem,'  is  mentioned  in  an  epistle  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  the  passage  is  engraved  in  front  of  the  present 
building.  The  site  is  probably  the  same,  as  sedes  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  benches  of  the  silversmiths  or  bankers  who  carried  on 
their  business  in  the  Velabrum  ;  but  in  682  the  church  was 
rebuilt,  in  honour  of  St.  George  and  St  Sebastian,  by  Leo  II. 
(ii.  190-3).  But  St  George  never  became  popular  in  Rome,  and, 
although  two  small  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  city  formerly 
bore  his  name,  this  is  the  only  one  which  now  preserves  it 
(ii.  193).  While  other  nations  regarded  him  as  me  especial 
patron  of  chivalry,  and  under  his  banner  were  fighting  the 
infidels  of  the  East — while  the  crusaders  believed  themselves  to 
be  aided  in  fight  by  a  troop  of  heavenly  warriors,  headed  by  the 

*  This  statne  And  the  horses  on  the  Quirinal  figure  in  a  carioos  prophecy  which 
was  current  in  England  under  Edward  I. 

'  Constantine,  cades  et  eqni  de  marmore  facti.' 

— Pauli,  Gesch.  v.  England,  iv.  89. 
Vol.  115. — No.  229.  Q  Cappadocian 
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Cappadocian  martyr — the  crusading  and  chivalrous  spirit  never 
took  root  at  Rome,  where  the  citizens  preferred  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  squabbling  with  each  other,  m  driving  out  their  popes 
and  receiving  them  back,  and  in  preying  on  that  credulous 
enthusiasm  which  continually  sent  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the 
city  of  St.  Peter,  and  found  its  highest  manifestation  in  the  wars 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  (iv.  275-6). 

The  Romans  of  the  middle  ages  were  naturally  eager  to  con- 
nect the  remains  of  antiquity  with  the  memory  of  famous  men. 
Thus  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  believed  to  be  the  house 
of  Bofithius  (ii.  191)  ;  the  fortification  which  the  Frangipani  had 
raised  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  was  Virgil's  tower  (iv.  629),  and  the 
Meta  Sudans  was  his  tomb.  This  famous  magician  (as  he 
was  accounted  in  the  middle  ages)  meets  us  again  in  connexion 
with  the  huge  antique  mask  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Bocca 
di  Verita.  This  mask,  now  preserved  in  the  porch  of  St  Mary's 
in  Cosmedin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  really  the  cover  of  a 
drain  ;  but  the  medioeval  legend  represented  it  as  the  work  of 
Virgil,  and  as  having  served  for  the  detection  of  perjury.  The 
ancient  Romans  (it  was  said)  in  swearing  placed  their  hands  in 
its  open  *  mouth  of  truth,'  and,  if  any  one  swore  falsely,  the  mouth 
closed  on  his  hand  and  bit  it  off.  But  in  the  days  when  this 
story  was  believed  the  test  could  no  longer  be  applied ;  for  it 
was  said  that  the  cunning  of  a  woman  who  had  been  guilty  of 
adultery  had  put  an  end  to  its  charmed  power  (iv.  629).  The 
origin  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Cosmedin,  built  in  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  is  not  recorded,  but,  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Adrian  I.,  who  made  it,  says  his  biographer,  *  a  real 
Cosmedin.'*  The  etymology  which  would  make  this  word  to 
refer  to  the  decoration  (/co<r/i09)  of  the  church,  is,  however,  ques- 
tionable;  for  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  of  Ravenna  and  of 
Naples  gave  the  same  name  to  their  churches,  after  a  place  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople  (ii.  446-9 ;  iv.  648).  The  pillars  of 
the  church  are  antique,  and  the  graceful  tower  dates  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian  I. ;  but  the  rest  of  the  building,  with  its  beautiful 
tesselated  pavement,  its  marble  am  bones,  and  its  rich  candela- 
brum, its  mosaic  episcopal  chair,  and  some  of  its  curious  reli- 
quaries, is  to  be  referred  to  the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.  in 
the  twelfth  century  (ii.  450). 

The  strange  structure  at  the  end  of  the  Ponte  Rotto,  which  is 
variously  styled  the  house  of  Rienzi,  of  Crescentius,  and  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Gregorovius  to  have  served,  among 
other  uses,  as  a  tower  for  the  protection  of  the  bridge,  and  for  the 


♦  Migne,  Patrol.,  cxxviii.  1191. 
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receipt  of  tolls  from  passengers.  He  is,  however,  unable  to  throw 
any  certain  light  on  its  origin,  although  he  considers  it  to  be  the 
only  remaining  specimen  of  the  more  ambitious  domestic  archi"> 
tecture  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  therefore  as 
showing  the  style  of  barbaric  ornament  which  was  probably  dis« 

laved   in   the   palaces  of  the  Frangipani   and   Pierleoni   (iv, 

4»-6). 

The  Aventine  is  worth  ascending,  both  for  the  glorious 
view  which  it  commands,  and  for  the  remarkable  churches  of 
St.  Sabina,  St.  Alexius,  and  St  Mary.  The  first  of  these,  now 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Dominicans,  is  far  older  than  the 
foundation  of  their  order,  having  been  originally  built  under 
Celestine  I.  about  425  (i.  258).  The  second  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  by  Euphemius,  the 
father  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears.  According  to  the  legend, 
Alexius,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  senator,  married  a  bride  of  the 
Imperial  house ;  but  on  his  wedding-night  he  disappeared,  and 
roamed  in  a  mean  disguise  about  the  world,  until  at  length  he 
returned  home,  to  lay  himself  as  a  beggar  under  the  staircase  of 
his  father's  palace.  In  this  condition  he  spent  seventeen  years, 
enduring  the  scorn  and  the  pity  of  all  the  household  ;  but,  when 
dying,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  a  paper  containing  the 
story  of  his  life.  The  truth  of  his  tale  and  th^  sanctity  of  his  cha- 
racter were  attested  by  heavenly  voices,  and  his  splendid  obsequies 
in  St.  Peter's  were  attended  by  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  with  a 
vast  concourse  of  Romans  (iii.  41 4-5).  It  was  in  the  convent  attached 
to  this  church  (which  also  bore  the  name  of  St.  Boniface)  that 
Adalbert  of  Prague  lived  as  a  simple  monk  during  his  sojourn  in 
Rom'e  (iii.  429) ;  and  for  his  sake  Otho  III.  bestowed  on  it  gifts 
an4  privileges  (iii.  505).  The  third  church,  St  Mary's,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  patrician  Alberic  was  bom,  and 
which  he  gave  up  to  St  Odo  of  Cluny,  the  great  monastic 
reformer  of  the  tenth  century  (iii.  338-9).  Here  Hildebrand 
spent  his  early  days,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  was  prior 
of  the  convent ;  and,  so  great  was  his  regard  for  the  monks,  that  in 
all  his  difficulties  he  used  to  entreat  the  help  of  their  prayers. 
St.  Mary's  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  election  of  Octavian, 
the  rival  of  Alexander  III.  in  the  Papacy  (a.D.  1159),  as  already 
belonging  to  the  military  order  of  St  John,  from  whom  it  takes 
its  modem  title  of  *  The  Priory '  (iv.  530). 

The  Monte  Testaccio  is  seldom  ascended  by  travellers,  who  in 
general  content  themselves  with  looking  at  it  from  the  cemetery 
near  the  Ostian  gate;  but  it  well  repays  the  slight  labour  of 
climbing  to  its  height  The  origin  of  it  is  involved  in  utter 
darkness ;    in  all  likelihood  it  had  already  begun  to  grow   in 
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classical  times.  Yet  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  ancient  writers  ; 
for  it  is  certainly  not  the  same  with  the '  Doliolus,'  with  which  it 
is  identified  in  some  of  the  maps  which  may  be  found  in 
Gnevius'  *  Thesaurus.'  Nibby  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  formed 
between  the  fourth  century  and  the  time  of  Theodoric ;  but  it 
seems  more  likely  that  it  may  have  been  begun  much  earlier,  as 
a  guild  of  potters  had  been  established  in  this  neighbourhood 
even  from  the  kingly  period,  and  the  slow  accumulation  of  their 
broken  crockery  may  have  passed  without  notice  even  from  the 
topographical  writers  of  ancient  times.  A  mediaeval  legend 
accounted  for  it  by  supposing  that  it  was  formed  of  vessels  in 
which  the  subject  nations  had  brought  their  gold  and  silver  as 
tribute  to  Rome.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  an  inscrip^ 
tion  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is  preserved  in  the  porch  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Cosmedin  (ii.  450-2).* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  destruction  of  the  portico  which 
once  sheltered  the  pilgrim  on  his  way  from  the  Ostian  gate  to 
the  church  of  St  Paul.  This  great  basilica  was  founded  by 
Theodosius,  in  383,  and  the  original  building  remained  until  1823, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  eighty  pillars,  disposed  in 
four  rows,  were  brought  together  from  various  quarters,  and  showed 
a  great  difference  in  material,  while  many  shifts  had  been  found 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  uniform  size.  The 
beautiful  cloisters,  of  the  twelfth  century,  contain,  among  other 
things,  the  tomb  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  and  father  of 
Anaclete  II. ;  and  in  the  church  itself  the  fire  has  spared  the 
mosaics  with  which  the  tribune  was  decorated  by  Placid ia,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great  St  Paul's,  as  it  rivalled  St  Peter's 
m  wealth  and  splendour,  was,  like  it,  an  object  of  attack  to  the 
Saracens,  and,  from  its  situation,  was  even  more  exposed  to  their 
violence.  John  VIII.,  therefore,  did  for  this  church  the  saCme 
which  Leo  IV.  had  done  for  the  Vatican,  by  enclosing  it  within 
a  wall.  But  of  the  further  history  of  '  Joannipolis '  we  have  no 
account. 

In  a  green  and  secluded  nook  of  the  Camp&gna,  two  miles 
beyond  St  Paul's,  stand  the  three  churches  which  mark  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom.  The  largest  of  them, 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  was  built  by  Innocent  II.  on  the  site  ojf 
a  church  founded  by  the  Pope  Honorius  I.  (ii.  141).  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  stem  and  solemn  effect  produced  by  its  long  and  narrow 
nave,  its  low  pier  arches,  and  the  height  of  wall  above,  broken 
only  by  a  row  of  small  and  plain  windows;  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  great  St  Bernard's  con- 

*  See  Lord  Bronghton»  ii.  376. 
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nexion  with  Rome,  since  Innocent,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  to  the  Papacy,  bestowed  the  church*  on  the  Cistercian 
order,  to  which  it  still  belongs  (iv.  418).  The  first  abbot  was 
that  namesake  and  pupil  of  Bernard  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Eugenius  III.,  and  to  whom  the  saint  dedicated  his  treatise 
*  Of  Consideration '  (iv.  463). 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  again  within  the  walls,  and  following 
the  course  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  little  church  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Achilleus  was  originally  known  as  the  *  Titulus  Fasciola? ;' 
for  it  is  said  that  St.  Peter,  on  that  flight  from  Rome  which  was 
arrested  at  the  spot  known  as  *  Domine,  quo  vadis  ? '  dropped 
a  bandage  (fasciola)  with  which  his  wounded  foot  had  been 
bound,  and  that  this  church  was  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
accident.  Mr.  Gregorovius,  however,  is  inclined  to  suppose  that 
Fasciola  was  the  name  of  a  pious  Roman  lady,  possibly  no  other 
than  St  Jerome's  friend  Fabiola.  The  church  is  interesting 
chiefly  from  its  connexion  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  annalist 
Baronius,  who  restored  it  according  to  his  idea  of  an  early 
Christian  place  of  worship,  and  engraved  on  its  wall  an  entreaty 
that  his  successors  in  the  cardinalate  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achil- 
leus would  allow  it  to  remain  as  he  had  left  it.  For  the  sake 
of  this  work  we  are  inclined  to  forgive  him  some  of  his  many 
sins  against  historical  truth ;  and  often,  as  we  have  found  some 
Roman  church  of  venerable  and  historical  name  supplanted  by 
an  odious  building  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  we 
have  wished  that  it  had  had  its  Baronius  to  guard  it  by  prayers, 
or  even  by  curses,  against  wanton  change.  As  we  pass  St. 
Gregory's,  we  remember  with  gratitude  the  tie  which  connects 
that  church  and  its  founder  with  our  English  Christianity, 
although  we  may  not  be  inclined  to"  use  the  prayer  for  the  recon- 
rersion  of  *  the  noblest  British  nation '  which  is  charitably  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  visitors.  But  although  Mr.  Gregorovius  has 
something  to  tell  us  about  every  one  of  the  other  churches  on 
the  Coelian,  we  must  not  linger  over  these,  but  must  hasten  on  to 
the  more  celebrated  church  of  St.  Clement 

This,  as  the  reader  doubtless  knows,  has  long  been  famous  as 
presenting  the  most  unaltered  and  faithful  type  of  a  primitive 
Christian  church.  Occupying  a  site  on  which  a  not  improbable 
tradition  represents  the  apostolical  father  St  Clement  as  having 
founded  an  oratory,  and  on  which  a  church  had  long  existed  at 
the  date  of  St  Jerome's  *  Catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,'  it 
is  approached  through  a  square  cloistered  court,  which  was  a 
common  feature  in  early  churches  ;  and  the  interior  enables  us  to 
trace  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  building  the  manner  in 
which  the  arrangements  of  the  secular  basilicas  were  adapted  to 
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Christian  worship.  The  marble  enclosure  of  the  choir,  which 
runs  down  from  the  tribune  into  the  nave,  bears  the  mono- 
gram of  John  VIII.,  who  was  pope  from  872  to  882  ;  and  to 
him,  or  to  Adrian  L  in  the  preceding  century,  the  church  had 
usually  been  ascribed.  But  this  church,  although  still  en- 
titled to  claim  our  undiminished  interest  as  a  reproduction  of 
tbc  ancient  Christian  basilica,  has  lately  become  the  subject  of 
unexpected  controversies  through  the  discoveries  made  under  the 
c*are  of  Dr.  MuUooly,  prior  of  the  Irish  Dominicans  to  whom  it 
belongs.  Excavations  have  brought  to  light  another  church,  at 
a  level  ^bout  twenty  feet  lower,  and  under  that  lower  church  have 
been  discovered  remains  which  are  supposed  to  reach  back  in 
part  even  to  the  kingly  period  of  Roman  history.*  We  have 
heard  a  suggestion  that  this  lower  church  may  have  been  merely 
tbc  crvpt  of  that  which  stands  above  it ;  but  no  one  who  has 
actually  seen  the  place  can  doubt  that  the  lower  church  was 
of  an  earlier  age  than  the  upper  and  was  superseded  by  it. 
Since  no  record  of  the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  found, 
wc  are  forced  to  conjecture  as  we  best  may  the  date  at  which 
the  upper  church  was  built,  and  the  reason  why  the  older 
church  was  abandoned. 

In  looking  for  grounds  on  which  our  conjectures  may  be 
founded,  we  turn  to  some  paintings  which  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  walls— especially  to  two  which  are  in  a  won- 
derful state  of  preservation,  and  have  for  their  subjects  the 
installation  of  St.  Clement  by  St  Peter,  and  the  history  of 
St  Alexius,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Aventine.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  one,  in 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  undertaken  to  pronounce  as  to  the 
age  of  these  pictures  from  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art 
Hy  some,  they  have  been  referred  to  the  fifth  century  (in  which 
St.  Alexius  is  said  to  have  lived),  while  other  works  in  various 
jiarts  of  the  buried  church  have  been  referred  to  a  still  earlier 
time.  But,  as  the  painting  of  the  Installation  bears  an  inscription 
signifying  that  it  was  given  by  Beno  de  Rapiza  and  Mary  his 
wife,  *for  the  love  of  God  and  the  blessed  Clement,'  Mr. 
Cregorovius  truly  remarks  that  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  time 
when  names  ending  in  xzo  and  iza  arose — na^nely  the  tenth  or  the 
eleventh  century. t  He  therefore  supposes  the  present  church  to 
have  been  built  by  Paschal  II.,  who  was  Pope  from  1099  to  1118, 

♦  See  the  la«t  edition  of  the  *  Handbook  for  Bom*,*  p.  142^6,  and  the  •  Ecderi* 
ologist'  for  Febmary,  April,  and  Jane,  1863. 

t  iii.  407  ;  It.  161,  165.  Rapiso  is  to  be  added  to  the  hmdnd  mtd  nmetff^wo 
forms  of  the  name  Bobertt  which  Dr.  Maitland  has  eollected  in'  Notes  andQaericSy' 
1st  Ser.  y'u  818. 
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iu  consideration  of  having  taken  his  title  as  Cardinal  from  St. 
Clement's — the  older  church  having  probably  been  destroyed  by 
Robert  Guiscard;  and  in  this  opinion  our  excellent  friend  of 
the  *  Handbook '  agrees  (p.  146).  But,  as  the  election  of  Paschal 
to  the  Papacy  took  place  in  St.  Clement's,  either  the  old  or  the 
new  church  must  have  then  been  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  a 
fit  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  cardinals ;  and,  since  we  do  not 
fina  any  mention  of  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Clement's  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paschal,  while  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  he  re- 
built the  church  of  the  Quattro  Cor6nati,  *  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  Robert  Guiscard,  Prince  of  Salerno,'* 
it  would  seem  that,  if  the  present  church  was  Paschal's  work, 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  time  when  he  was  especially  connected 
with  St  Clement's  as  Cardinal. 

The  lower  church  may  probably  have  been  built  in  the  room 
of  one  yet  older,  or,  at  least,  it  may  have  been  restored  and 
embellished,  about  the  year  870,  during  the  enthusiasm  excited 
by  the  arrival  of  the  patron's  supposed  relics  at  Rome,  and  by 
the  miracles  which  they  are  said  to  have  wrought.!  This  con- 
jecture ijB  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Cyril,  the  apostle  of  the 
Slavonians,  by  whom  these  relics  were  brought  from  the  Crimea, 
was  himself  buried  in  the  church,  where  he  is  commemorated 
by  paintings  and  inscriptions ;  and  it  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  occurrence  of  John  VIII. 's  monogram  on  the  enclosure  of  the 
choir ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  die  choir  originally  belonged 
to  the  older  church,  and  from  it  was  hastily  and  unskilfully 
removed  to  its  present  position.^  The  painting  which  bears  the 
name  of  Beno  de  Rapiza,  and  that  of  the  story  of  St  Alexius, 
which  is  in  the  same  style,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  at  some  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  and  the  Norman  capture  of  Rome  in  1084 ;  if  a  special 
occasion  for  such  a  gift  to  the  church  be  sought,  it  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  circumstance  that  Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bamberg, 
who  was  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  Henry  III.  in  1046,  revived 
the  memory  of  the  patron  saint  by  taking  the  name  of  Clement  II. 

But  to  disturb  all  this  theory  comes  a  letter  from  a  friend  who 
was  at  Rome  last  autumn,  and  who  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  Roman  antiquary,  that  Beno  de  Rapiza  and  his  wife  figure 
in  the  registers  of  St  John  Lateran  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Petr.  Pisan.  ap.  Watterich,  *  Pontifictiin  Romanoram  YitsD,*  ii.  416-17,  Lips. 
1862. 

t  See  the  'Traiislatio  S.  aementis,*  c  9,  in  Ginzel's  *Gescli.  der  Slawen- 
apostel  Cyritl  nnd  Method/  Leitmeritc,  1857. 

I  *  Handbook  of  Rome,*  148-44. 
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thirteenth  century.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  the  Beno  and  Mary  of  the 
Lateran  be  the  same  with  the  Beno  and  Mary  of  St  Clement's, 
the  history  of  this  church  becomes  a  puzzle  which  we  cannot 
undertake  to  solve,  and  we  must  wait  for  further  light.  Let  us 
remark,  before  leaving  the  subject,  that  any  attempts  to  make 
capital  for  the  peculiarities  of  Koman  doctrine  out  of  the  wall- 
paintings  of  the  underground  church  are  utterly  absurd.  The 
artists  by  whom  those  paintings  were  executed  could  only  represent 
the  history  and  usages  of  earlier  Christian  ages  as  they  and  their 
contemporaries  understood  them  ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  the 
ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  centuries  knew  far  less  of  the  apostolic 
and  primitive  ages  than  we  ourselves  know  from  the  investigations 
of  later  times.  If^  therefore,  Beno  de  Rapiza  has  left  us  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Clement  and  St  Peter  which  agree  in  the  main 
with  the  present  Roman  idea,  the  fact  is  of  no  importance  whatever 
as  regards  any  Question  between  the^ Roman  Church  and  our  own  ; 
nor  need  any  Protestant  fear  that,  by  contributing  towards  the 
worthy  Father  MuUooly's  fund  for  continuing  the  excavations, 
he  may  help  the  controversial  interest  of  Rome. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lateran  was  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe  which  is  said  to  have  revealed  the  sex  of 
Pope  Joan.  It  was  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  that  cata- 
strophe, the  popes  in  their  processions  avoided  the  street  in 
which  it  occurred ;  but,  in  truth,  the  street  was  avoided  on 
account  of  its  narrowness,  and  the  avoidance  of  it  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  form  the  legend.  The 
street  was  swept  away  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  l^end  has  probably 
now  but  few  believers,  even  in  Exeter  Hall,  although  it  appears 
to  have  lately  found  one  or  more  champions  among  learned 
and  paradoxical  Germans.  But  how  did  this  strange  tale 
originate?  According  to  some,  it  took  its  rise  from  the  scan- 
dalous history  of  the  papacy  in  the  time  of  the  Theodoras  and 
Marozia.  Baronius  supposes  the  idea  of  a  female  John  to  sym- 
bolise the  weakness  of  John  VIII.  (who  happens  to  have  heen  a 
more  than  ordinarily  violent  pope);  and  in  later  writers  we 
have  met  with  the  very  ingenious  theory  that,  as  the  female 

Sope,  according  to  oae  version  of  the  story,  was  a  native  of 
lentz,  and  as  the  great  forgery  of  the  Isidorian  Decretals  is 
supposed  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  executed  in  that 
city.  Pope  Joan  is  nothing  else  than  an  impersonatiQn  of.  the 
False  Decretals!  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  carious  in 
the  matter  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Dollinger's  *  Papst-Fabeln,' 
where  the  story  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  misimder- 
standing  of  two  antique  figures  which  once  stood  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, 
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bourhood,  and  of  some  other  ancient  remains  which  existed,  or 
still  exist,  in  Rome. 

In  all  general  views  of  Rome  the  grand  group  of  the  Lateran 
is  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  oldest  part  of  it  is  the  Baptistery, 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Constantine,  although  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  by  him  for  some  other  purpose,  and  although  the 
story  of  his  having  received  baptism  in  it  at  the  hands  of  St.  Syl- 
vester has  long  been  exploded.*  Mr.  Gregorovius  is  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  whole  building  to  Sixtus  III.,  but  the  passage  which 
he  quotes  from  the  Pontificals  appears  clearly  to  limit  that 
pope  s  work  to  the  addition  of  the  porphyry  columns  and  other 
ornamental  parts  (ii.  150).  Of  the  chapels  annexed  to  the 
baptistery,  one  is  historically  remarkable  as  having  been  dedi- 
cated by  Pope  Hilary  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  gratitude  for 
his  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  council  which  is  known  as  the 
*  Latrocinium  '  of  Ephesus  (ii.  150). 

The  great  church  of  the  Lateran,  which  bears  on  its  front  the 
proud  inscription  *  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches  of  the 
City  and  of  the  World,'  was  known  for  ages  as  St  Saviour's,  or 
as  the  Basilica  of  Constantine — the  latter  a  title  which,  in  a 
different  sense,  is  now  attached  to  the  three  gigantic  arches  in 
the  Forum.  About  the  year  580  St.  Benedict's  monastery  at 
Monte  Casino  was  destroyed  T)y  the  Lombards,  and  the  expelled 
monks  found,  through  the  kindness  of  Pelagius  II.,  a  refuge  in 
the  Lateran,  where  they  dedicated  their  convent  to  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  and  from  this  it  was  that, 
although  not  until  long  after,  the  name  of  St  John's  was  given 
to  the  patriarchal  church  ^ii.  17).  ,  This  church  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes.  The  oldest  building  on  the  site  fell  down  in 
896,  and  for  seven  years  its  ruins  were  exposed  to  plunder  by 
any  who  might  care  to  search  for  the  precious  objects  which 
were  buried  among  them.  The  rebuilding  was  undertaken  and 
carried  out  by  Sergius  III.,  whose  church  was  in  its  turn  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1308  (ii.  270-2).  The  church  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Sergius  has  been,  unhappily,  so  disfigured  by 
modem  improvements,  that  the  Lateran  is  now  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  sights  in  Rome.  Yet  the  beautiful  old  cloisters — 
perhaps  even  more  beautiful  than  those  of  St  Paul — still  remain, 
and  within  the  church  itself,  in  addition  to  the  curious  portrait 
of  Boniface  VIII.  by  Giotto,  the  traveller  may  trace,  here  and 
there,  the  monuments  of  ancient  popes  which  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  more  modern  splendours  of  Corsinis  and 
Torlonias. 


♦  Here  again  we  refer  to  Dr.  DOlliiiger*s  •  Papst-Fabeln.' 
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Not  far  from  the  Lateran  stands  another  of  the  great  churches 
of  Rome — the  Basilica  Heleniana  or  Sessoriana  (i.  106).  This, 
too,  has  suffered  from  restoration  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pre- 
sent building  has  little  to  interest  the  traveller  ;  nor  are  English 
travellers  in  general  likely  to  be  much  attracted  by  the  relic  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  of '  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem ' — a  portion 
(as  is  asserted)  of  the  true  cross,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift 
of  the  pious  Empress  Helena.  Perhaps  our  thoughts,  as  we  visit 
it,  may  rather  turn  to  the  legend  of  Gerbert,  the  extraordinary 
man  who,  after  a  life  of  strange  vicissitudes,  in  which  he  had 
been  the  most  resolute  and  dangerous  opponent  of  the  Papacy, 
became  Pope  through  the  influence  of  Otho  III.,  under  the  name 
of  Sylvester  II.  Gerbert,  it  is  said,  had  studied  under  Saracen 
teachers  in  Spain,  and  had  learnt  much  of  their  unhallowed  lore, 
lie  made,  under  starry  influences,  a  brazen  head,  which,  like 
that  of  our  own  Friar  Bacon,  answered  questions  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  When  he  asked,  *  Shall  I  be  Pope  ? '  it  answered 
*  Yes.'  When  he  asked,  *  Shall  I  die  before  I  sing  mass  in  Jeru- 
salem ? '  the  answer  was  *  No.'  The  first  part  of  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  second  part  Gerbert  pro- 
mised himself  a  long— even  an  endless — life.  But  one  day,  as  he 
was  celebrating  mass  in  this  church,  he  was  seized  with  sudden 
illness ;  the  name  of  ^  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem '  flashed  on  his 
mind,  and  he  perceived  that  his  last  hour  was  come.  In  the 
earnestness  of  his  remorse  for  his  sins,  he  ordered  that  one  of  his 
limbs  should  be  cut  off  after  another,  and  that  his  trunk  should 
be  thrown  into  a  cart,  and  buried  in  the  place  to  which  the 
horses  should  spontaneously  carry  it  The  horses  stopped  at  the 
LAteran  basilica,  in  token  that  for  the  worst  of  sinners  forgiveness 
waits  on  repentance ;  and  a  moistening  of  Sylvester's  gravestone, 
accompanied  by  a  rattling  of  his  bones  below,  foretold  the  death 
oi  his  successors.* 

The  legend  of  the  foundation  of  St  Mary  Major's,  the  third 
in  rank  of  the  basilicas,  relates  that,  in  the  papacy  of  Liberius 
(a.d.  352-366),  a  rich  patrician  named  John  dreamt  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  of  August  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  ap- 
peared to  him  and  charged  him  to  build  a  church  in  the  spot 
where  on  the  following  morning  he  should  find  newly-fallen 
snow.  On  awaking,  John  hastened  to  report  his  dream  to 
the  Pope,  and  found  that  he,  too,  had  been  favoured  with  a 
similar  vision.  W^hile  they  were  yet  talking,  messengers  rushed 
in  with  the  astonishing  news  that  snow  had  fallen  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  near  the  Baths  of  Livia,  and,  on  proceeding  to  the  spot, 

*  Grabm*  d.  Pirate,  40-43. 
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thej  found  that  the  story  was  true.  The  plan  for  the  church  was 
then  traced  out  in  the  snow  under  the  Pope's  direction,  and  the 
building  was  raised  at  the  cost  of  the  pious  patrician  (i.  108). 
Mr.  Gregorovius  supposes  this  story  to  be  no  older  than  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  (without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  miracle)  he  shows  that  the  connexion  of  St  Mary's 
name  with  the  origin  of  the  church  is  an  anachronism.  The 
foundation  of  Liber ius  seems  to  have  been  known  by  no  other 
name  than  one  derived  from  his — Basilica  Liberiana  ;  it  was  at 
the  rebuilding  by  Sixtus  III.,  in  432,  that  the  name  of  St.  Mary's 
was  bestowed  on  the  church,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
gained  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the  general  council  of  Ephesus, 
over  the  Nestorian  heresy  which  denied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  the 
epithet  of  Theotokos*  And  this  was  the  first  church  in  Rome  which 
bore  that  name  which  has  since  been  given  to  so  many  others ; 
for  although  St.  Mary's  in  the  Trastevere  dates  (as  wc  have  seen) 
from  a  much  earlier  time,  its  present  designation  was  later  than 
that  of  the  basilica  on  the  Esqiuline  (i.  108-9).  The  outside  of 
the  church  is  now  unhappily  encrusted  with  additions  of  later 
date,  but  the  splendid  interior  is  still,  in  the  main,  the  work  of 
Sixtus  III. ;  and  to  his  time  are  ascribed  the  remarkable  mosaics, 
which  our  author  describes  at  considerable  length,  and  charac- 
terizes as  retaining  much  of  antique  grace,  and  free  from  the 
Byzantine  peculiarities  which  appear  strongly  in  those  of  St. 
Paul's,  executed  only  a  few  years  later  (i.  181-3). 

Near  St  Mary's  is  the  church  of  St  Pudentiana,  which  by 
some  is  considered  to  date  even  from  the  second  century,  while 
in  England  it  is  generally  known  as  giving  the  title  to  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Roman  Church  among  us:  and,  as  our 
thoughts  have  been  thus  turned  homewards — although  perhaps 
not  by  the  most  agreeable  association — here  we  may  end  our 
imaginary  stroll  through  Rome,  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Gregorovius 
for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  we  have  already  received 
from  his  book,  and  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  com- 
pletion of  it 

*  Mr.  Grcgorovixis  says  that  the  name  of  ad  Prxscpe  is  proved  hy  a  document 
of  the  sixth  century  to  have  been  then  given  to  this  church,  although  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  begun  from  tiie  acquisition  of  the  sacred  cradle  and  other 
relics  from  Bethlehem  in  643  (i.  181 ;  and  see  the  disserta^n  by  Bianchini  on 
the  Life  of  Sixtus,  in  Migne,  Patrol,  cxxviii.).  What,  then,  was  the  origin  of 
the  name  ? 


Art. 
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Art.  VIII. — ^^1.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holsteiiu  Presented  to  Parliament. 
London,  1860.62. 

2.  Dinmarh  and  Germany  since  1815.  By  C.  H.  Goscfa.  London, 
1861. 

3.  Urkundenbuch  znr  GeschicIUe  der  Holstein-Lauenburgischen 
Angelegenheit  am  Deutschen  Bunde  in  den  Jahren  1851  bis 
1858.     Frankfort-am-Main,  1858. 

4.  Ofnind-gesetz  fUr  die  gemeinschaftlichen  Angclegenlieiten  des 
Konigreichs  Ddnemark  und  des  Herzogthums  Schleswig.  Kopen- 
hajjen,  1863. 

5.  Debate  in  the  Prussian  Chandler,  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Dec.  2 
and  3.     18G3. 

6.  A  Residence  in  Jutland^  the  Danish  Isles^  and  Copenliagen. 
By  Horace  Marry  at.     2  Vols.     London,  1860. 

IN  the  diplomatic  parlance  of  the  day,  the  monarchy  of  Den- 
mark consists  of  a  kingdom  and  of  three  duchies.  The 
kingdom  is  made  up  of  the  islands  and  of  the  Northern  portion 
of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  called  Jutland.  The  Central  portion 
of  that  peninsula  is  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig ;  the  Southern  portion 
of  it  is  the  Duchy  of  Holstein.  On  the  South-eastern  frontier  of 
Holstein  lies  the  little  Duchy  of  Lauenburg.  All  these  terri- 
tories belong  equally  to  the  Danish'  Crown.  But  they  are 
held  on  very  different  titles.  Jutland  and  the  islands  have 
always  formed  part  of  Denmark  Proper ;  Slesvig  has  been  from 
the  most  ancient  times  either  united  to  Denmark,  or  a  fief 
held  under  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  while  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg have  always  been  fiefs  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Thus  the  boundary  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  which  is 
formed  by  the  river  Eyder,  was  also  the  boundary  between 
the  feudal  jurisdictions  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
Danish  King.  In  the  course  of  the  centuries  during  which 
the  modern  map  of  Europe  was  in  process  of  formation,  these 
two  territories,  like  many  others  in  their  neighbourhood, 
underwent  numerous  political  and  territorial  changes.  Only  at 
distant  intervals,  and  at  brief  periods,  were  they  governed  in 
their  entirety,  as  they  are  now,  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  Their 
more  usual  condition  was  that  they  were  split  up  into  various 
divisions,  under  various  rulers.  The  distribution  which  prevailed 
in  the  main  in  more  recent  times,  that  is  to  say  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  that  the  King  of  Denmark 
took  one  bit  of  each  of  the  two  Duchies ;  the  Duke  of  Holstein - 
Gottorp  took  another  ;  and  the  Ducal  family  of  Sonderborg  had  a 
small  remnant  out  of  each  Duchy  to  divide  among  themselves.     In 

course 
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course  of  time  these  subdivisions  came  to  an  end.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  ambition  of  rulers,  and  the  common  sense 
of  their  subjects,  has  tended  to  consolidate  into  large  masses  the 
minute  political  atoms  into  which  the  various  territories  had  been 
split  up  under  the  feudal  system.  In  Denmark  this  wholesome 
tendency  began  to  make  itself  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that  century  the 
policy  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  was  mainly  directed  to  the 
object  of  getting  back  the  portions  of  Slesvig  which  were  held  by 
other  lines.  At  last,  after  many  vicissitudes,  King  Frederick  IV. 
succeeded  in  1713  in  occupying  the  Gottorp  portion  of  Slesvig ; 
and  united  it,  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  under  the  guarantee 
of  England,  to  the  Danish  Crown.*  The  separated  part  of  Hol- 
stein  was  not  secured  for  another  half  century.  However,  when 
the  Holstein-Gottorps  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  this  petty 
strip  of  territory  ceased  to  be  an  engrossing  object  of  ambition  to 
them.  In  1773  Paul,  then  just  of  age,  renounced  all  rights  of  the 
House  of  Holstein-Gottorp  upon  any  part  of  Slesvig ;  and  also 
ceded  all  his  possessions  in  Holstein  to  the  Danish  Crown.  The 
smaller  shares  in  the  two  Duchies  belonging  to  other  claimants 
were  in  course  of  time  bought  up.  Thus  in  1779  the  King  of  Den- 
mark became  the  ruler  of  those  parts  of  Slesvig  and  of  Holstein 
which  had  been  granted  away,  and  from  that  time  they  remained 
united  to  the  monarchy.  Holstein,  however,  continued  to  retain 
its  feudal  relation  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  remained  a  fief 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  till  that  empire  was  finally  broken 
up  in  1806.  Lauenburg  was  ceded  to  the  monarchy  under  a 
totally  different  title.  When  peace  came  after  the  Great  War, 
and  those  who  had  languished  long  under  the  oppression  of 
Napoleon  came  together  to  redistribute  the  spoils  they  had 
won  back  from  him,  it  was  not  likely  that  Denmark,  who  had 
joined  him,  would  meet  with  much  mercy  from  his  victims. 
They  were  content,  however,  with  stripping  her  of  Norway.  By 
way  of  compensation,  the  petty  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  lies 
upon  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Holstein,  was  added  to  the 
Danish  territory.  At  the  same  time  these  two  Duchies  of  Hol- 
stein and  Lauenburg,  as  they  had  formed  part  of  the  old  German 
Empire,  were  included  in  the  new  Germanic  Confederation.  In 
virtue  of  these  possessions,  the  King  of  Denmark  therefore  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Diet  If  Denmark  could  have  looked 
into  the  future,  and  have  foreseen  the  perils  that  lay  hidden  under 
that  seemingly  formal  stipulation,  she  would  have  prayed  the 

♦  The  English  guarantee  (July,  1720)  applied  to  the  Danish  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Slesvig,  and  was  couched  in  the  strongest  terms  *  against  all  and  every 
one  who  may  attempt  to  disturb  it  directly  or  indirectly.* 
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Confess  of  Vienna  rather  to  strip  her  of  any  territory  than  to 
admit  her  into  that  fatal  partnership. 

This  settlement  might  have  lasted  without  disturbance  for  an 
indefinite  time,  if  the  tempers  of  the  various  nations  had  remained 
as  they  were  in  1815.  All  the  arrangements  of  that  year  were 
negotiated  upon  the  principle  that  France  and  Russia  were  the 
only  two  countries  from  whose  aggressive  spirit  the  peace  of 
Europe  had  anything  to  fear.  The  old  traditions  of  Austria, 
and  the  heterogeneous  character  of  her  empire,  were  thought  to 
be  a  sufficient  security  for  her  pacific  disposition ;  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  that  expectation  has  been  disappointed.  Prussia  and 
the  smaller  German  powers  had  given  to  the  minds  of  politicians 
of  that  date  a  different  and  a  more  humiliating  guarantee.  Their 
conduct  during  the  Great  War  had  shown  so  slender  an  aptitude 
for  self-defence,  that  the  idea  of  their  attempting  conquest  was 
too  absurd  to  be  entertained.  Nor  had  their  patriotism  been  of 
that  excitable  kind  which  disposes  a  nation  to  incur  risk  for  the 
sake  of  glory.  They  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  tossed  from 
one  ruler  to  another,  as  the  fancy  of  their  conqueror  might  decide  ; 
they  had  submitted  to  see  a  horde  of  foreign  officials  stifling 
their  trade  in  order  to  forward  his  designs,  and  loading  them 
with  taxes  to  keep  up  the  machinery  for  their  oppression ;  they 
had  suffered  their  sons  to  be  dragged  into  a  distant  land  to  fight 
his  wars ;  and  all  these  insults  had  not  spurred  them  into  any 
serious  resistance,  until  bolder  races  had  broken  his  power,  and 
had  made  patriotism  comparatively  safe.  The  masses,  in  1813, 
fought  well :  but  it  was  only  after  Russia  had  made  their  task 
easy ;  and  it  was  rather  against  the  will  than  under  the 
guidance  of  their  natural  leaders.  It  was  pardonable,  there- 
fore, in  the  Vienna  Plenipotentiaries,  if  it  never  occurred  to 
them  to  fear  that  the  ambition  of  the  smaller  German  States 
would  endanger  the  balance  of  power  which  they  were  adjusting. 
But  contempt  is  said  by  the  Indian  proverb  to  pierce  the  shell 
of  the  tortoise  ;  and  the  ignominious  part  which  Germany  played 
during  the  Great  War  had  the  effect  of  awakening  a  national 
spirit  which  had  never  existed  before.  If  it  had  been  directed 
by  moderate  and  practical  men,  this  movement  would  have  been 
of  great  service  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  Europe.  A  United 
Germany,  strong  enough  to  resist  attack,  either  upon  her  Eastern 
or  her  Western  frontier,  would  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
statesmen  of  forty  years  ago,  the  surest  guarantee  of  European 
peace.  No  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  the  ambition 
of  a.  United  Germany  might  be  as  dangerous  to  that  peace  as  the 
ambition  of  France  or  Russia.  Unhappily  this  movement  for 
national  unity  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  more  sober  part 
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of  the  community.  It  was  closely  linked  with  the  secret  propa- 
franda  of  those  wild  democratic  theories  which  the  Revolution 
had  left  as  its  legacy  to  Europe.  The  democratic  and  the  national 
party  grew  up  side  by  side  in  an  alliance  so  close  that  they 
could  barely  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  such  com- 
panionship it  was  not  likely  that  the  designs  of  the  national  party 
would  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  or  a  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Moderation,  especially  in  the  matter  of  territory, 
has  never  been  characteristic  of  democracy.  Wherever  it  has 
had  free  play,  in  the  ancient  world  or  the  modern,  in  the  old 
hemisphere  or  the  new,  a  thirst  for  empire,  and  a  readiness  for 
aggressive  war,  has  always  marked  it.  This  tendency  impressed 
itself  deeply  upon  the  national  party  in  Germany.  They 
had  enough  to  do  without  meddling  with  their  neighbours.  The 
reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests,  which  is  indispensable  for 
such  a  consolidation  as  shall  make  Germany  strong  in  the  face 
of  real  danger,  would  have  taxed  all  their  sagacity.  The  attain- 
ment of  that  constitutional  liberty  which  is  the  truest  foundation 
of  a  nation's  strength,  would  have  given  abundant  employment 
to  their  enthusiasm.  But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
modest  objects  of  desire.  After  the  fashion  of  many  other 
nations  during  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  they  fed  their 
imaginations  upon  historical  illusions.  They  studied  die  records 
of  the  past  to  find  material  for  dreams  of  the  future.  They  dwelt 
upon  the  thought  of  what  a  German  emperor  once  had  been ; 
and  they  sighed  for  a  mighty  German  Empire  based  upon  pure 
democratic  principles,  that  should  again  give  law  to  Europe. 

Of  course  for  the  erection  of  such  an  empire  a  powerful  fleet 
was  a  matter  of  primary  necessity.  For  the  maritime  interests  of 
a  pacific  Germany — such  a  Germany  as  the  statesmen  of  the 
last  generation  pictured  to  themselves — a  very  moderate  protec- 
tion would  suffice.  Her  external  commerce  is  small ;  and  the 
only  enemies  she  has  much  cause  to  fear  are  enemies  that  would 
attack  her  by  land.  But  for  a  nation  claiming  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world,  a  maritime  force 
is  indispensable.  Unfortunately  in  Germany  the  elements  out 
of  which  a  maritime  power  is  made  are  lamentably  deficient. 
During  the  most  excited  months  of  1848,  an  Austrian  nobleman 
of  eminence  met  a  number  of  sympathising  compatriots  at  a 
dinner  at  some  tavern  in  London  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  took  occasion,  among  other  things,  to  congratulate  them  upon 
the  maritime  power  of  their  country,  for,  as  he  strikingly  observed, 
*  they  had  got  a  splendid  naval  force,  only  they  had  not  yet  got 
the  ships.'  The  national  party  have  always  been  anxious  to 
remedy  this  solitary  but  unfortunate  deficiency.  The  best 
evidence  of  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  tljis  point  is 
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the  strange  effort  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  collect 
money  by  private  subscriptions  to  build  a  fleet  for  Germany. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  curious  exhibition  of  patriotic  zeal 
has  not  been  brilliantly  successful.  But  it  has  been  carried  out 
with  great  industry ;  and  there  have  been  few  towns  in  Germany 
(except  where  the  Government  has  interfered)  in  which  a  collec- 
tion has  not  been  made  in  some  form  or  other  for  the  German 
fleet.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  canvass  has 
been  conducted,  and  of  the  strange  sort  of  people  who  have  been 
induced  to  join  in  it,  we  may  take  the  case  of  Dr.  Strauss,  who 
has  published  during  the  present  year  a  vigorous  lecture 
directed  against  ^  historical '  Christianity,  which  he  recommends 
to  his  countrymen  by  telling  them  that  it  was  delivered  at 
Heilbronn,  a  small  town  in  Wurtemburg,  *  to  raise  money  for 
the  German  fleet'  Nothing,  of  course,  would  be  more  unwarrant- 
able than  to  utter  a  word  of  censure  against  any  kind  of  expendi- 
ture which  an  independent  power  may  think  fit  to  make  upon 
any  kind  of  armament  it  pleases.  But  this  peculiar  zeal  for  a 
naval  power  indicates  the  objects  upon  which  the  National  Verein 
is  bent.  And  it  is  from  the  National  Verein  that  the  impulse 
proceeds  which  is  driving  the  German  Cabinets  into  war. 

The  truth  is  that  the  existence  of  Denmark  as  an  independent 
power  is  almost  as  fatal  to  the  creation  of  a  German  marine  as 
that  capital  deficiency  of  ships  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  German  Confederation  is 
singularly  destitute  of  sea-board.  What  sea-board  it  has  is  ill- 
furnished  with  harbours ;  and  what  harbours  it  possesses  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  commanded  by  the  territories  of  other  powers. 
Setting  aside  Trieste — which,  under  the  new-born  doctrine  of 
nationalities,  is  not  likely  to  remain  German  property  very  long — 
Germany  only  possesses  the  coast  of  Prussia  and  Mecklenburg  upon 
the  Baltic,  and,  besides  Hamburg,  the  coast  of  Hanover  and  Old- 
enburg upon  the  North  Sea.  The  Baltic  harbours,  such  as  they 
are,  arc  not  of  much  use  for  operations  upon  the  open  sea  if  Den- 
mark should  be  hostile ;  and  except  Bremer-hafen,  the  harbours 
on  the  North  Sea  are  commanded  either  by  Denmark  or  Holland. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig  and  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein  could  be  fairly  got  into  German  hands,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  German  interests,  the  whole  state  of  the  case  would 
be  changed.  The  monarchy  of  Denmark  would  be  practically 
broken  up,  and  would  become  a  mere  dependency  of  Germany ; 
and  a  set  of  admirable  harbours,  both  upon  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea,  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  fleet 

The  bearing  of  German  aspirations  on  the  present  dispute  may, 
in  short,  be  summed  up  thus :  the  National  party  desires  above 
all  things  that  Germany  should  be  a  great  naval  power ;  the  dis- 
memberment 
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memberment  of  Denmark  is  essential  to  that  end ;  and  we  find, 
actually,  that  the  National  party  are  those  who  are  urging  on  with 
the  greatest  vehemence  the  dismemberment  of  Denmark.  Upon 
these  grounds  alone  it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to  conclude 
that  the  Germans  were  actuated  in  the  present  dispute  by  very 
much  the  same  motives  as  that  which  actuated  Ahab  in  his  cele- 
brated controversy  with  Naboth.  But  this  imputation,  disgraceful 
as  it  is,  is  not  matter  of  surmise ;  it  has  been  openly  admitted — 
or,  rather,  loudly  proclaimed — again  and  again,  that  the  grievances 
of  the  Holsteiners  and  the  Slesvigers  were  only  urged  to  give 
Germany  an  excuse  for  evicting  Denmark  out  of  the  Duchies. 
To  take  but  one  testimony  out  of  many,  we  will  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Berlin,  in  1860.  *  Without  these  Duchies,'  say  the  Committee, 
*an  effectual  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Germany  and  of  the 
North  Sea  is  impossible ;  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany 
remains  open  to  a  hostile  attack  as  long  as  they  belong  to  a 
power  inimical  to  Germany.'  A  more  simply  formulated  reason 
lor  stealing  your  neighbour's  property  was  never,  perhaps,  before 
printed  in  a  state  paper.  The  speakers  in  the  recent  debate 
(Dec.  1)  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  have  not  been  less  plain- 
spoken.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  claims 
of  the  Pretender,  Prince  Frederick  ;  and  the  reporter  of  the 
Committee,  von  Twesten,  makes  the  following  candid  remark : — 

'  The  Duchies  are  for  Germany  and  Prussia  a  strong  bulwark  undei 
all  circumstances  against  any  attack  coming  from  the  North.  This 
as  well  as  their  maritiine  position  are  advantages  which  Prussia  can 
never  relinquish.' 

Dr.  Lowe,  who  is  a  conspicuous  man  in  the  National  Verein, 
speaks  with  even  less  affectation  of  concealment ; — 

'What  interest  has  Prussia  in  the  maintenance  of  the  London 
Protocol?  Since  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector,  Prussian  policy  has 
always  been  rightly  directed  towards  gaining  the  North  German 
Peninsula  for  Germany.' 

The  extract  is  curious :  both  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
morality  current  among  the  German  patriots  of  the  present  day, 
and  also  for  the  calm  audacity  with  which  the  new  geographical 
designation  of  North  German  Peninsula  has  been  invented. 
But  it  hardly  needed  these  frank  confessions  to  enlighten  us 
upon  the  subject  No  one  who  has  followed  the  Schleswig- 
Hol  stein  controversy  carefully  and  impartially  can  entertain  even 
a  momentary  doubt  that  he  is  reading  over  again,  in  a  more 
tedious  form,  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  Without 
such  a  key  to  the  conduct  of  Germany,  the  whole  correspond- 
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cncc  is  simply  unintelligible.  The  oppression  alleged,  even  if 
it  be  genuine,  is  so  slight  in  itself — it  is  so  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  that  practised  by  the  great  German  powers  towards 
subject  nationalities  of  their  own — the  claims  made  are  so 
unreasonable — the  determination  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  dis- 
integrate the  Danish  monarchy  is  so  transparent — that,  unless 
some  ambitious  motive  were  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  transaction 
would  be  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history. 

The  desire  of  the  German  National  party  to  obtain  a  hold 
over  iSlcsvig  first  became  apparent  after  the  great  political  dis- 
turbances of  the  year  1830.  During  the  eighteen  jrean  that 
intervened  between  the  revolutionary  period  of  1830  and  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848,  the  agitation  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour.  A  new  doctrine  was  elaborated,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory.  According  to 
this  theory,  Slesvig  and  Hoktein  *had  been  united  for  four 
hundred  years  under  the  King-Duke,  and  were  independent  of 
the  rule  of  Denmark  Proper.'  Thns,  Holstein  being  part  of 
Germany,  and  Slesvig  being  indissolubly  united  to  Holstein,  it 
followed  that  Schleswig-Holstein  was  part  of  the  Great  Father- 
land. It  waa  true  that  the  majority  of  Slesvigers  spoke  Danish ; 
but  that  was  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault.  They  ought  to  be 
taught  to  revert  to  their  native  German  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and 
the  sooner  the  intrusive  Danish  Government  could  be  ejected,  by 
any  contrivance,  the  better. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  curious  character  of  the  *  indis- 
soluble union,'  which  appears  to  have  been  an  union  all  upon  one 
side.  The  propounders  of  it  argued,  with  great  confidence,  that 
because  Holstein  was  German,  therefore  Slesvig,  which  was 
indissolubly  united  to  it,  must  be  German  too.  It  never  seems 
to  have  occnrred  to  them  that  the  argument  was  capable  of 
being  turned  round.  If  Slesvig  is  Danish — as,  by  its  history 
and  the  original  language  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
certainly  is — it  follows,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  indissoluble 
union,  that  Holstein  must  be  Danish,  too.  However,  the  alle- 
gations upon  which  the  theory  is  based  are  as  worthless  as  the 
logic  by  which  it  is  constructed.  The  best  proof  that  no  amount 
of  indiBsplttble  union  has  made  Slesvig  into  a  German  duchy  ib, 
that  from  the  thirteenth  century  it  has  been  held,  acceding  to  all 
the  formalities  of  the  feudal  law,  as  a  Danish  fief.*    The  loid  para- 

*  During  the  UtUsr  half  of  the  seTentcenth  century,  a  large  portion  of  Slesrig 
was  occasionally  held  free  ftx)m  feudal  service  by  the  House  of  Gottorp — the 
ancestors  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  This  quasi-independent  sovereignty  was 
extorted  by  force  in  1658,  and  Was  effaced  by  force  in  1713. 
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mount  of  Slesvlg  was  always  the  King  of  Denmaik,  while  the 
lord  paramount  of  Holstein  was  the  German  Emperor;  and, 
accordingly,  the  Eyder  has  always — at  least,  since  the  days  of 
Conrad  II. — been  accepted  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are,  and  have  been 
for  many  centuries,  a  considerable  number  of  Germans  north  of 
that  river.  The  line  which  divides  races  asunder  seldom  remains 
as  immovable  as  the  line  which  divides  their  governments.  In 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  race 
gradually  overstepped  the  border.  German  emigrants  from 
Holstein  came  over  and  settled  in  Slesvig ;  and  when,  by  the 
accidents  of  succession,  dukes  of  German  blood  inherited  the 
duchy,  they  brought  with  them  representatives  of  powerful  Ger- 
man families,  who  received  grants  of  land.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  considerable  minority  of  the  population  of  Slesvig 
were  Germans  by  race  and  blood,  and  as  they  were  the  wealthier 
class,  they  left  the  mark  of  their  nationality  upon  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  their  adopted  land.  Under  the 
guidance  of  German  judges,  German  maxims  of  law  crept  into 
the  old  Jutish  law-book.  Under  the  rule  of  German  bishops, 
German  services  were  said  and  German  sermons  were  |»'eached 
in  many  a  parish  where  only  Danish  or  Frisian  was  understood 
by  the  people.  Out  of  this  political  prevalence  of  the  German 
minority  sprang  a  certain  amount  of  political  connexion  between 
the  two  duchies.  The  Germans  of  Slesvig  naturally  leant  upon 
their  more  powerful  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eyder,  and 
associated  themselves  to  Holstein  as  closely  as  they  could,  both  in 
social  intercourse  and  in  certain  administrative  arrangements.  The 
University  of  Kiel  was  commonly  used  by  both  duchies.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  two  Diets  even  met  in  one  place,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  their  extinction  in  1711 ;  and  since  1648  the 
purely  local  affidrs  of  the  two  Duchies,  or  at  least  of  such  part 
of  them  as  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  were 
managed  by  a  distinct  department,  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
apart  from  the  affairs  of  Denmark  Proper.  In  1834  a  common 
court  of  appeal  was  given  to  them. 

When  ^e  Germans  say,  therefore,  that  a  political  union  has 
existed  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein  for  four  centuries,  the 
assertion  scarcely  contains  even  the  smallest  possible  infusion  of 
truth.  There  has  never  been  anything  that  could  be  called  a 
definitive  union:  though,  on  the  other  hand,  diere  has  never 
been  an  absolute,  permanent,  and  complete  separation.  The 
occasional  combination,  such  as  it  was,  was  fitful  and  de- 
sultory, and  depending  evidently  more  upon  the  moment's 
convenience  than  upon  any  definite  policy.     There  is  no  trace 
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of  any  customary  riffht  possessed  by  the  Duchies  of  forming  one 
political  whole.  This  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  very  seldom  that  either  of  them  could  keep  its  own 
unity — let  alone  any  right  to  be  united  with  its  neighbour.  It 
would  be  endless  to  describe  the  various  combinations  into  which 
they  were  cut  and  carved  at  various  periods  of  their  history. 
Sometimes  they  were  under  two  princes,  sometimes  under  three, 
at  one  time  under  as  many  as  nine :  sometimes  they  were  united 
with  the  Danish  Crown,  and  sometimes  they  were  separated 
from  it.  Sometimes  one  of  them  was  united  and  the  other  was 
not;  or  bits  of  each  were  united  to  it,  while  other  bits  were 
severed  from  it  Until  the  last  alienated  morsel  relapsed  to  the 
Danish  monarchy  in  1779,  there  were  only  two  periods  in  the 
course  of  their  long  history  during  which  they  were  united  under 
one  prince.  One  of  these  periods  lasted  for  fifty-five  years,  the 
other  lasted  for  twenty-one  years ;  and  the  most  recent  of  them 
was  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  Since  then  they  have  never 
been  combined  independently  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
Proper.  Before  1779  they  were  not  (with  those  two  exceptions) 
ever  combined  at  all.  Since  1779,  until  this  controversy  began 
they  were  under  the  absolute  government  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  had  no  independent  rights  at  all.  Anything  less  like  ^  a 
union  of  four  hundred  years,  mdependently  of  Denmark  Proper '  * 
cannot  well  be  conceived. 

If  the  history  of  actual  practice  cannot  be  made  to  yield  much 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  indissoluble  union  theory,  the  *  charters ' 
that  have  been  invoked  in  aid  are  a  still  more  lamentable  &ilure. 
This  part  of  the  German  case  is  so  curiously  weak,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man  having  a  reputation  for 
common  sense  to  lose  should  have  seriously  advanced  it. .  There 
are  two  points  which  have  to  be  proved ;  1st,  that  the  two 
Duchies  are  by  right  independent  of  Denmark ;  2ndly,  that  they 
are  indissolubly  united  together.  In  behalf  of  each  of  these 
propositions  a  charter  is  invoked — in  favour  of  the  first  the 
*  Constitution,'  of  King  Valdemar,  and  in  favour  of  the  second 
the  *  Privileges '  of  King  Christian  I.  There  are  many  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  discussing  King  Valdemar's  Constitution : 
but  the  first  of  diose  difficulties  is  as  conclusive  as  the  first  out 
of  the  twenty  that  prevented  the  Maire  of  Ivry  firom  delivering 
the  keys  of  the  town  to  Henri  Quatre.  The  King,  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  first  reason  was  that  there  were  no  keys,  said 
that  in  that  case  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  other  ninete^i : 


♦  Mr.  Ward,  Pari,  Corr,  1863,  p.  207.      Count  Bemstorff,  Pari.  Corr.  1863, 
p.  197. 

and 
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and  so  our  readers  will  perhaps  spare  us  the  necessity  for  stating 
our  other  reasons  for  not  discussing  Valdemar's  Constitution,  when 
we  inform  them  that  it  does  not  exist.  There  is  no  such  document. 
High  and  low,  in  town  and  tower,  in  library  and  record-chest, 
patriotic  German  professors  have  hunted  for  it  with  the  inde- 
fatigable pertinacity  which  distinguishes  their  race  :  but  the  pro- 
voking parchment  will  not  be  discovered.  Well  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  did  any  one  contrive  to  evolve  the  idea  of  its  existence  ? 
The  answer  to  this  reasonable  question  will  show  on  what  a 
microscopic  foundation  a  German  Professor  can  erect  a  theory  of 
towering  proportions.  There  is  in  a  Holstein  convent  a  certain 
parchment,  without  date  of  place  or  seal,  purporting  to  be  a 
letter  written  in  June,  1448,  by  a  certain  Count  of  Oldenburg, 
who  subsequently  was  elected  King  of  Denmark.  In  this  letter, 
written  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  election  to 
the  Crown,  the  Count  says  that  he  has  been  shown  a^  number  of 
old  documents,  one  of  which  contains  a  Latin  passage  signed  by 
King  Valdemar  III.  and  his  council,  and  dating  from  a.d.  1326. 
The  Latin  passage  runs  as  follows :  ^  Item  Ducatus  Sunderjutia: 
regno  et  cototub  non  unietur  nee  annectetur  iia  quod  vnus  sit  dominus 
tUriusque,^  *  Upon  this  foundation  rests  what  the  German  writers 
call  *  The  Yaldemarian  Constitution.'  It  may  be  briefly  dis- 
missed. The  Valdemar  who  sat  on  the  Danish  throne  in  1326 
was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  in  the  first  place  :  and  in  the  second 
place,  he  was  a  usurper  who  had  just  been  put  upon  it  by  an 
adventurous  uncle.  Four  years  later  he  was  driven  out  again, 
and  the  rightful  sovereign  returned.  King  Valdemar  therefore 
was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  man — or  rather  boy — who  would 
have  authority  to  make  a  Constitution  that  was  to  bind  the  Danish 
monarchy  for  five  centuries.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  no 
other  allusion  is  made  to  the  existence  of  this  curious  promise, 
even  in  the  state  papers  of  the  time  in  which  the  mention  of  it 
would  most  naturally  find  a  place.  The  only  evidence  of  it  is 
that,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  a  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in  a 
letter  whose  genuineness  is  gravely  doubted,  makes  a  statement 
which  is  wholly  unattested  by  any  other  person,  that  a  document 
had  been  shown  to  him,  of  whose  authenticity  we  have  no  proof, 
purporting  to  record  that  the  boy-usurper  made  thispromise  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  usurpation.  Granting  this  heap  of  assump- 
tions, what  does  the  promise  really  undertake  ?  It  undertakes — not 
that  Denmark  and  Slesvig  shall  never  be  administratively  or  legis- 
latively united — but  that  they  shall  never  be  ruled  by  the  same  king. 

*  *  Also  that  the  duchy  of  South  Jutland  (Slesvig)  shall  not  be  united  with  or 
annexed  to  the  crovu  and  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  be  one 
lord  to  lK>th.' 

In 
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In  other  words,  it  promises  that  an  arranp^ement  which,  in  rejjard 
to  parts  of  Slesvig,  has  existed  for  four  hundred  years,  and  in 
regard  to  the  whole  of  it,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  has  never  been 
called  in  question  by  the  Slesvigers,  or  the  Germans  themselves, 
shall  never  take  effect  King  Valdemar  comes  somewhat  late 
into  the  field.  And  to  a  document  such  as  this,  not  only 
Germans,  who  merely  want  a  rag  of  argument  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  their  ambition,  but  even  Englishmen,  can  be  found 
to  appeal  as  to  an  ancient  and  valid  charter. 

So  much  for  Slesvig's  *  independence  of  Denmark.*  The  other 
point  in  support  of  which  the  Germans  appealed  to  ancient 
documents  was  *  the  indissoluble  union  of  die  two  Duchies.* 
Compared  to  the  Constitution  of  King  Valdemar,  the  document 
which  they  invoke  for  this  second  purpose  is  almost  respectable. 
But  though  it  lacks  the  elements  of  absurdity  which  belonged  to 
the  last  case,  its  real  value  is  scarcely  greater.  It  consists  of  a 
passage  in  a  Charter  granted  by  King  Christian  I.  in  the  year 
A.D.  1460.  The  passage  has  been  much  insisted  on  in  Germany, 
and  in  fact  has  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  motto  for  the 
*  sympathisers,*  who,  after  the  fashion  of  such  sentimentalists, 
unite  gushing  emotions  with  very  practical  views  upon  the 
subject  of  territorial  acquisition.     The  passage  is  as  follows : 

*  That  ibo  lands  shall  remain  for  ever  together  undivided.'  * 

Assuming 

♦  The  meaning  of  the  original  hai  been  the  subject  of  much  contest  The 
words  in  the  Low  Oerman  of  the  period  are—'  Wy  unten  dat  m  bliven  ewich  to- 
mmende  ungedell,'  The  two  last  words  obTionslv  open  a  wide  field  for  controversy. 
They  may  mean  that  Slesvig  and  Holstein  shall  always  remain  together,  and  never 
be  divided  from  each  other.  Or  they  may  mean  that  both  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
shall  remain  each  of  them  undivided ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall  each  of  them 
be  free  firom  Uiose  ulterior  subdivisions  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  so  common 
and  so  grievous  a  curse.  This  last  interpretation  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact 
that,  before  Christian's  time  (and  indeed  after  it),  the  Duchies  were  the  victims  of 
constant  subdivision.  The  same  view  is  also  corroborated  by  the  rest  of  the  clause 
from  which  this  isolated  passage  is  extracted.    It  runs  thus: — 

'  These  lands  aforesaid  we  promise  to  do  our  best  to  keep  in  food  peace,  and 
that  they  shall  remain  for  ever  together  (or  both  of  them)  undivided.  Therefore 
shall  nobody  feud  upon  the  other,  but  each  shall  be  content  with  what  is  right. 
And  in  order  that  sucli  peace  may  be  kept  so  much  the  better,  we  shall  and  will 
have  our  bailiffs  to  belong  to  the  natives  of  such  lands,  and  give  them  our  castles 
and  fiefs,  and  to  no  one  else.' 

Keeping  the  peace,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  clause. 
The  promise  not  to  divide  the  lauds  was  merely  a  portion  of  the  promise  to  pre- 
vent internal  feuds.  It  is  obvious  that  infinite  sulxlivision  would  endanger  the 
peace,  and  promote  disputes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  division  fi*om  each  other  of 
the  two  lands  which  lie  on  either  shore  of  the  Eyder  would  not  in  any  perceptible 
degree  tend  to  endanger  the  peace.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Christian  was 
referring  not  to  the  separation  of  the  two  lands  fW)m  each  other,  but  to  the  internal 
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Assuming  that  tliis  promise  meant  that  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
were  never  to  be  parted — for  every  step  in  the  vexed  question 
has  been  made  a  battle  field — the  question  arises,  what  Christian 
meant  by  *  never  parting  *  them.  We  can  discover  this  in  some 
degree  from  the  rest  of  the  Charter  out  of  which  diis  clause  is 
taken.  It  did  not  mean  that  the  two  Duchies  should  have  the 
same  diet :  for  the  Charter  provides  one  diet  for  Holstein,  and 
another  for  Slesvig.  It  did  not  mean  that  they  were  to  have  the 
same  tribunals  or  the  same  laws :  for  the  Charter  provides  a 
Jutish  code  of  law  for  Slesvig,  and  a  German  code  of  law  of 
Holstein.  It  did  not  mean  that  they  were  to  have  the  same 
executive  administration  :  for  the  Charter  provides  that  Slesvig 
should  be  administered  by  a  Drost,  who  was  to  be  a  Slesviger, 
and  Holstein  by  a  Marshal,  who  was  to  be  a  Holsteiner.  If  then 
this  '  indissoluble  union  guaranteed  by  ancient  charters '  was  not 
a  legislative,  nor  a  judicial,  nor  an  administrative  union — if  it 
involved  neither  a  common  diet,  nor  common  law  courts,  nor 
a  common  government,  what  was  it  ?  It  could  only  have  been  a 
dynastic  union ;  for  nothing  else  remains.  Christian  I.  pro- 
mised only  that  he  would  retain  the  two  Duchies  under  his  own 
rule,  and  that  his  successors  would  do  the  same.  During  the 
three  centuries  which  succeeded  its  promulgation  the  promise 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  but  indiflerently  kept.  But  never,  since 
the  day  when  King  Christian  signed  it,  has  it  been  better  kept 
than  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  kings  of  Denmark  since 
1779  have  never  shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  break  the 
dynastic  tie  which  binds  Slesvig  to  Holstein.  If  the  suggestion 
has  been  made,  it  has  not  come  from  them.  The  present  Federal 
execution  undoubtedly  tends  to  violate  the  undertaking  '  that  the 
lands  shall  remain  for  ever  together  undivided ; '  but  no  other 
measure  that  has  ever  been  taken  for  the  last  hundred  years  can 
be  charged  with  such  a  tendency. 

But  after  all,  an  argument  upon  a  charter  of  King  Christian  I., 
in  1460,  which  has  been  recognised  by  no  subsequent  legislation, 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  principle  of  arguing  with  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly.  No  one  who  recollects  the  contrast 
between  what  Europe  was  then  and  is  now,  can  be  blind  to  the 
absurdity  of  disinterring  an  obsolete  proclamation  from  its  tomb 
heneath  the  dust  of  centuries,  and  attempting  to  found  on  it  a 
reversal  of  everything  that  modern  legislation  or  modern  diplo- 
macy has  sanctioned.     In  England,  at  that  time,  the  last  of  the 

nbdiTision  of  each.  The  divisibility  of  fiefg— that  is  to  say,  of  states — was  a 
mttter  upon  which  subjects  were  always  rcry  sensitiye,  as  indeed  the  Germans 
OQgfat  to  koow  better  than  most  people. 
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Barons  was  raising  and  pulling  down  thrones  at  his  pleasure ; 
the  English  King  still  lived  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  France  ; 
France,  though  then  free  at  last,  contained  neither  Brittany, 
nor  Picardy,  nor  Calais,  nor  Lorraine,  nor  Burgundy,  nor 
Provence ;  the  Moor  still  ruled  in  Spain ;  Holland  was  still  a 
fief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  and  the  Russian  Czars  had  but 
just  emerged  from  the  dominion  of  the  successor  of  Genghis 
Khan,  Since  that  time  revolution  after  revolution  has  swept  over 
Europe,  War  has  succeeded  upon  war ;  boundaries,  institutions, 
religions  have  been  changed  in  almost  every  country ;  old  land- 
marks have  been  twice  overthrown  by  desolating  wars;  and 
twice  Congresses  have  assembled  to  reconstruct  the  map  of  a 
great  part  of  Europe^  and  to  grant  a  new  title  to  its  rulers.  Den- 
mark has  not  been  exempt  from  the  common  law  of  change. 
Its  boundaries  have  been  repeatedly  remodelled ;  its  territory  has 
been  laid  waste  more  than  once  by  war ;  its  religion  has  been  revo- 
lutionised ;  its  institutions,  its  laws,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  in- 
ternal administration,  have  been  altered  again  and  again.  The 
very  charter  of  Christian  I.,  on  which  these  theorists  rely,  has  been 
abandoned  in  all  its  most  essential  points.  It  provides  that  the 
monarchy  shall  be  elective :  the  monarchy  is  and  has  long  been 
hereditary.  It  provides  that  the  Duchies  shall  be  governed  by 
one  set  of  officers :  they  have  been  for  many  generations  governed 
by  officers  of  a  totally  different  kind.  It  fixes  the  places  at  which 
the  Diets  shall  meet :  they  have  not  met  there  for  centuries.  It 
secures  the  highest  position  in  the  administration  of  each  Duchy 
to  the  Bishop :  the  power  of  the  bishops  has  utterly  passed 
away.  It  provides  that  none  but  Slesvigcrs  shall  hold  high 
office  in  Slesvig:  whereas,  until  the  last  fifteen  years,  those 
offices  were  generally  occupied  by  Holsteiners  and  Germans 
of  every  kind.  And  yet  it  is  to  this  antiquated  and  forgotten 
document,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  provision  which  later 
usage  has  not  set  aside,  that  these  theorists,  who  play  the  part  of 
jackals  to  German  ambition,  have  gone  to  find,  in  a  garbled 
extract  from  an  ambiguous  clause,  a  justification  for  unprovoked 
aggression,  and  a  fair  cause  for  bringing  down  upon  Europe 
a  renewal  of  the  miseries  of  war. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  were  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  those  who  wanted,  not  an  argument,  but  a  catch- 
word. It  was  easy  enough  to  talk  glibly  about  the  Constitution 
of  Valdemar,  as  if  such  a  document  really  existed,  and  to  re- 
iterate the  scrap  out  of  King  Christian's  '  Privileges,*  as  though 
it  sanctioned  the  arrangements  for  which  the  Germans  were  press- 
ing. Undismayed  by  any  flaws  in  their  case,  the  National  party 
set  to  work  to  agitate.     They  invented  a  Schleswig-Holstein  flag, 

anil 
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and  composed  a  Schleswig-Holstein  song,  and  accumulated  a 
Schleswig-Holstein  literature,  which,  if  it  has  utterly  bewildered 
the  understandings  of  foreigners,  fully  answered  its  purpose  of 
misleading  the  mass  of  ordinary  German  readers.  The  propa- 
ganda of  anti-Danish  sentiments  among  the  German  population 
in  Holstein  and  the  southern  part  of  Slesvig  was  carried  on 
with  great  success.  It  naturally  would  not  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  bring  about  this  result  The  Germans  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  are  a  very  superior  people  to  the  Danes,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  language  ;  and  the  political  subordination, 
which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  numerical  inferiority, 
was  inevitably  galling.  Their  feelings  were  much  those  with 
which  the  French  in  Canada  still  look  upon  their  English  rulers. 
If  no  external  cause  was  at  hand  to  excite  it,  such  a  feeling  might 
lie  dormant  for  a  very  long  time ;   but  fanned  by  an  unscru- 

Sulous  and  indefatigable  agitation,  it  was  easily  kindled  into  a 
ame.  With  such  materials  the  National  party  worked  away, 
well  supported  from  Germany,  and  scarcely  at  all  counteracted 
by  the  easy-going  Prince  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Denmark,  until 
the  eventful  year  1848  arrived. 

The  courageous  student,  who  is  steering  his  way  painfully 
through  the  intricacies  of  this  question,  may  well  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  this  important  landmark  heaves  in  sight.  ,  It  is  a 
half-way  house  at  which  he  may  securely  rest,  and  lay  down  the 
burden  of  historical  facts,  which  he  has  been  forced  hitherto  to 
carry  along  with  him.  From  this  point  the  controversy  assumes 
a  totally  different  shape.  Every  element  of  importance  in  it  is 
new ;  every  old  consideration,  which  up  to  this  time  was  essen- 
tial, becomes  comparatively  worthless.  From  this  time  forth  we 
shall  hear  nothing  more  of  ancient  charters  and  imaginary  consti- 
tutions ;  we  shall  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  *  indissoluble  union.' 
Instead,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  rummage  the  less  attractive, 
but  at  all  events  more  reliable  lore  of  modern  diplomacy.  Before 
1848  every  argument  was  historical  ;  after  1848  every  argument 
is  diplomatic.  The  only  documents  with  which  we  shall  have 
henceforth  to  do  are  despatches,  and  protocols,  and  treaties.  It 
is  only  a  revolution  whose  sharp  edge  can  draw  this  deep 
dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the  new.  And  the  Danish 
Duchies,  like  the  greater  part  of  their  neighbours,  had  their 
revolution  in  1848. 

In  the  first  month  of  that  fateful  year,  before  the  revolution 
at  Paris  had  given  the  signal  of  disturbance  to  the  world,  the 
King  of  Denmark  died.  His  successor — the  King  whose  recent 
loss  we  have  such  good  cause  to  lament — was  a  man  of  liberal 
impulses,  and  resolved  to  change  his  despotic  rule  for  a  more 
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constitution.'il  form  of  government  In  order  to  give  his  subjects 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  country, 
he  resolved  to  create  a  representative  body  common  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  proportions  in  which  he  proposed  to  assign  the 
rights  of  election  to  this  assembly  were  not  only  fair,  but  extra- 
vagantly favourable,  to  the  duchies  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  ;  for, 
though  the  duchies  only  contain  three  inhabitants  to  every  five 
contained  in  the  *  kingdom,*  i.  tf.,  in  Denmark  proper,  the  King 
proposed,  that  the  Duchies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  kingdom  on 
the  other,  should  returti  an  equal  number  of  members.  Any  one 
who  had  merely  the  interests  of  the  Duchies  at  heart  would  have 
accepted  the  proposal  eagerly.  But,  of  course,  it  did  not  suit 
the  views  of  me  German  party.  Its  effect  would  have  been  to 
link  the  Duchies  more  closely  still  to  the  crown  of  Denmark — 
to  extinguish  all  disaffection  in  Slesvig — and  to  dash  for  ever  the 
magnificent  dream  of  a  German  fleet  riding  in  what  once  were 
Danish  harbours.  Accordingly  they  proceeded  without  delay  to 
organise  a  resistance.  If  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, the  resistance  would  probably  not  have  been  either  very 
formidable  or  very  prolonged.  Unfortunately  at  this  particular 
crisis  came  the  Revolution  of  February.  Within  three  weeks 
from  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
ignominiously  driven  from  his  capital,  all  Germany  was  in  a 
flame.  In  Carlsruhe,  Munich,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin  the 
mob  had  risen  against  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  Sovereigns  had 
pusillanimously  consented  to  do  whatever  they  were  bid.  With  the 
treachery  which  is  the  twin  sister  of  cowardice,  most  of  them  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  revoking  in  secjirity  the  concessions 
to  which  in  their  terror  they  had  sworn.  But  in  the  interval 
of  their  abasement  the  National  party  was  supreme ;  and  both 
kings  and  demagogues  had  equally  cogent  reasons  for  desiring 
to  foment  disturbances  in  Denmark.  The  Kings  were  only  too 
glad  of  a  safe  vent  for  the  madness  of  their  subjects ;  the  dema- 
gogues burned  for  a  chance  of  investing  the  Revolution  with  the 
halo  of  military  success. 

As  soon  as  the  leaders  in  Holstein  were  well  assured  of  the 
support  of  Germany,  they  lost  no  time  in  acting.  A  large  and 
tumultuous  meeting  was  assembled  at  Rendsburg,  in  which  a 
series  of  requisitions  were  addressed  to  the  King,  containing 
among  other  things  a  demand  that  Slesvig  should  be  ceded  to 
Germany  ;  and  five  of  the  chief  agitators  were  sent  off  to  Copen- 
hagen to  present  this  modest  petition  to  the  King.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  suggestion  was  politely  but  firmly  declined. 
But  the  Holsteiners  were  in  no  mood  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Three 
clays  before  that  answer  arrived  they  proclaimed  a  Provisional 
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Government  at  Kiel ;  and  a  few  hours  afterwards,  by  a  sadden 
and  bold  attack,  they  surprised  the  important  fortress  of  Rends- 
burg.  Four  days  later  ^  Prussian  army  set  out  to  march  to  their 
assistance ;  and  within  less  than  a  month  after  the  meeting  at 
Rendsburg,  Slesvig  was  occupied  by  upwards  of  20,000  German 
troops.  Proceedings  so  well  concerted  and  so  rapid  took  the 
Danes  entirely  by  surprise.  They  had  dreamed  of  no  danger, 
and  had  made  no  preparations  against  attack.  Even  if  they  had 
foreseen  it,  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  ward  off 
successfully  what  was  in  effect  not  a  rebellion  in  Holstein,  but 
an  invasion  on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  result,  however,  of 
the  first  onset  was  that  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great  loss 
at  the  town  of  Slesvig ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  May  diey  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  Duchy  altogether.* 

We  need  hardly  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war.  It  lasted 
with  various  fortune  and  occasional  respite  till  the  autumn  of 
1850.  But  Prussia  did  not  long  continue  to  pursue  the  rash  and 
lawless  course  upon  which  she  had  entered  under  the  dictation 
of  the  rioters  of  Berlin.  Menaces  from  St  Petersburg  forced  her 
to  leave  her  insurgent  allies  in  the  lurch,  and  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Denmark  before  they  had  been  six  weeks  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  other  great  Powers  compelled  her, 
after  infinite  negotiation,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Danes  in 
June,  1850.     This  peace  had  but  one  condition :  in  every  other 

*  The  Germans  have  devised  one  or  two  curious  theories  concerning  this  rebel- 
lion. One  of  them  is  that  adopted  by  Baron  Schleinitz,  that  there  was  in  reality  no 
rebellion  at  all,  but  that  the  Germans  '  never  ignored  or  even  questioned  the 
sacred  rights  of  their  legitimate  Prince,  even  at  the  height  of  the  contest  *  which 
they  were  carrying  on  against  his  Gorernment.  The  distmction  is  ingenious  ;  but 
the  countrymen  of  Pym  and  Hampden  have  a  right  to  complain  that  it  is  a 
plagiarism.  Another  theory  is  that  the  Holsteiners  only  revolted  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  a  'Copenhagen  revolution,'  which  had  deprived  the  king  of 
his  free  agency.  The  'Copenha^n  revolution'  was  a  very  mild  affair.  It 
was  merely  a  petition  presented  by  the  nlunicipal  body  of  Copenhagen  to  the 
King  that  he  would  change  his  Ministers.  The  proceedings  were  perfectly  peace- 
able; and  when  the  petitioners  found  that  the  Ministers  had  already  resigned, 
they  dispersed  without  tumult.  The  Danes  indignantly  deny  that  it  was  a  revo- 
lution, and  cite  in  proof  the  fact  that  not  a  single  pane  of  glass  was  broken  on 
the  occasion.  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  subsequent  demeanour  of  the 
King  to  indicate  that  he  regretted  in  the  least  degree  the  chan^  of  Ministers  he 
was  then  induced  to  make.  But  the  most  material  difficulties  m  the  way  of  this 
theory  are  the  dates.  The  dates  were  as  follows :— The  meeting  at  Rendsburg, 
demanding  that  Slesvig  should  be  ceded  to  Germany,  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
March.  The  news  of  the  change  of  Ministry  at  Copenhagen,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st,  did  not  reach  Holstein  till  the  23rd  of  March.  On  the  same  day  the  Pro- 
visional Government  was  declared  at  Kiel.  Hie  next  morning,  quite  early,  the 
garrison  of  Rendsburg  were  surprised  and  overpowered  by  Holsteiners  who  had 
assembled  from  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  that  same  day  (the  24th)  the 
King  of  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  promising  military 
support.  Surely  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  all  these  various  movements  were  caused 
by  nothing  else  than  the  news  of  the  change  of  Ministry  at  Copenhagen. 
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respect  it  was  peace,  pure  and  simple.  That  one  condition  was, 
that  Denmark  should  invoke  the  German  Confederation  in  order 
to  pacify  Holstein.  This  promise  to  leave  Holstein  to  Germany 
to  pacify  was  the  starting-point  of  all  fiiture  complications.  As 
far  as  Slesvig  was  concerned,  Denmark  had  done  this  easily  for 
herself.  A  brilliant  victory  had  driven  the  revolutionists  out 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  corner  that  could  only  be 
attacked  by  violating  the  frontier  of  Holstein.  But  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Holstein,  which  Denmark  was  not  allowecl  to  do  for 
herself,  was  a  much  more  serious  matter.  At  first,  Denmark 
appealed  to  Prussia,  which  for  this  purpose  represented  the  Con- 
federation ;  but  Prussia,  unwilling  to  consent,  and  afraid  to  refuse, 
fought  off  for  some  time  upon  various  pretexts.  At  last,  Austria 
interfered  on  account  of  this  and  other  matters :  the  celebrated 
protocol  of  Olmtttz  was  signed ;  and,  under  its  provisions,  order 
was  at  last  restored  in  Holstein  by  the  appearance  in  that  Duchy 
of  a  Prussian  and  Austrian  army,  in  February,  1851.  But  these 
powerful  allies,  having  once  established  themselves  in  Holstein, 
behaved  towards  the  Danes,  whom  they  came  to  assist,  much  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  their  countrymen,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  are 
said  to  have  behaved  to  Vortigem.  They  entirely  declined  to  move 
out  of  it  again,  except  for  a  consideration.  They  had  come  pro- 
fessedly to  pacify  the  Duchy  ;  but  their  idea  of  pacification  appa- 
rently included  the  retention  of  it  in  their  own  possession  until 
they  had  extorted  from  the  lawful  owner  some  concession  in  the 
nature  of  a  ransom.  This  ransom,  in  the  present  case,  was  chicily 
a  guarantee  against  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  and  Denmark. 
Such  a  demand,  put  forward  as  a  condition  of  doing  that  which 
they  were  boimd  to  do  without  any  consideration  at  all,  was 
almost  as  gross  a  breach  of  public  law  as  the  invasion  of  1848. 
But  the  Great  Powers  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the  question, 
and  Austria  and  Prussia  were  in  a  condition  to  keep  Holstein  as 
long  as  they  thought  fit  Denmark  had,  therefore,  no  choice 
but  to  give  ^em  what  they  desired. 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  Denmark  should  have  had  to 
yield  to  the  reactionary  and  despotic  Austria  of  1851,  some  part 
at  least  of  the  same  demands  that  had  been  made  by  the  revolu- 
tionists of  1848.  The  truth  was  that  Denmark  was  between  two 
fires.  Austria  had  no  taste  for  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  and  pro- 
bably abominated  the  National  party  as  heartily  as  Denmark  could 
do.  But  she  cherished  fears  of  a  totally  different  character.  She 
looked  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  German  nationality  in  Slesvig 
with  much  philosophy:  but  the  constitution  of  the  legislative 
body  in  Denmark  excited  her  liveliest  apprehensions.  The  King 
of  Denmark  had  granted  to  his  Danish  subjects  a  very  liberal 
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constitution — rather  more  liberal  than  we  in  England  should  be 
inclined  to  approve :  but,  having  granted  it  freely,  he  resolved  to 
stand  by  it  honestly.  It  was  this  constitution  that  made  Austria 
nervous  upon  the  subject  of  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig.  She 
was  not  sentimental  upon  the  subject  of  the  domination  of  a 
Danish  over  a  German  nationality.  But  she  knew  that  if  Slesvig 
and  Denmark  were  incorporated,  Slesvig  must  receive  the  insti- 
tutions of  Denmark ;  and  consequently  there  would  be  a  German 
community,  as  free  as  England,  living  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Eyder.  Terrified  at  the  prospect  of  an  active  Libera]  propaganda, 
composed  of  exiles  from  every  German  State,  conspiring,  printing, 
haranguing,  actually  within  earshot  of  Germany,  she  resolved  to 
nip  that  danger  in  the  bud :  and  it  was  intimated  to  Denmark 
that  a  guarantee  against  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  must  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  restoration  of  Holstein.  Thus  Den- 
mark's very  virtues  were  turned  against  her.  Her  freedom  was 
no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  democracy  when  the  democracy  was 
dominant ;  for  free  institutions  are  counted  as  dirt  beneath  their 
feet  by  a  democracy  that  is  bent  on  conquest.  But  that  freedom 
was  a  deadly  offence  in  the  eyes  of  despotism,  when  the  democracy 
had  run  its  appointed  course,  and  the  reaction  had  set  in. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  kind  of  pledge  that  she  had  no  territo- 
rial acquisitions  in  view,  Austria  offered,  if  Denmark  would  give 
the  required  guarantees,  to  join  the  Great  Powers  in  settling 
beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  a  question  of  succession  to  the  " 
Danish  throne,  which  was  even  then  looming  in  the  distance, 
and  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous.  Thus  pressed  by  present 
necessity,  and  tempted  by  the  hope  of  a  solid  compensation, 
Denmark,  after  making  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape,  pre- 
pared to  yield.  Her  statesmen  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
favourable  opportunity  might  be  used  for  cutting  the  knot  of  all 
future  difficulties,  and  removing  a  sore  temptation  from  before 
the  eyes  of  her  ambitious  neighbour.  If  one  homogeneous  Danish 
kingdom  could  have  been  constructed  north  of  the  Eyder,  all  pre- 
tence for  the  interference  of  Germany  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Danish  monarchy  would  have  been  removed.  But  that  was  not  to 
be.  No  aid  was  at  hand :  England  was  weary,  and  Russia  adverse  : 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  obdurate ;  and  the  chance  of  procuring 
for  the  Danish  succession  the  guarantee  of  a  European  treaty 
was  a  set-off  not  to  be  despised.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  The 
weak  must  yield.  At  last,  therefore,  the  Danish  Minister  for 
Foreign  Af&irs  betook  himself  to  the  composition  of  despatches, 
which  were  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  A 
correspondence  followed,  in  which  the  scheme  of  government 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  had  consented  to  adopt  was  clearly 
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explained ;  and  as  soon  as  thej  were  satisfied  upon  this  head,  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments  restored  liolstein  to  the 
King.  They  even  went  a  step  further,  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
London,  under  which  the  Danish  succession  was  r^^Iated  accord- 
ing to  a  scheme  unanimously  approved  by  the  Northern  and 
Western  Powers. 

Now  it  is  upon  this  correspondence  that  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  Schleswig-Uolstein  question  in  its  present  phase 
must  fix  his  attention.  It  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  contro- 
versy turns.  In  it  are  contained,  if  anywhere,  the  pledges  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  the  fulfilment  of  which  all  Germany  alleges  to  be 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  performance  of  the  Treaty  of  London. 
For  what  reason  it  was  resolved  to  take  these  engagements 
in  the  vague  language  of  a  despatch,  instead  of  in  a  formal 
treaty,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss.  The  result  has  been 
an  infinite  addition  to  the  perplexity  of  the  dispute.  It  requires 
no  little  labour  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  Denmark  really 
promised,  and  what  it  is  on  which  the  German  Powers  have  now 
a  right  to  insist  But  still  as  it  is  to  this  correspondence  that 
they  appeal  to  justify  them  for  dishonouring  the  signatures  which 
they  affixed  to  the  Treaty  of  London,  it  is  necessary  for  those 
who  would  master  the  intricacies  of  this  question  to  consider  the 
successive  despatches  somewhat  in  detail. 

Fortunately  there  were  only  three  despatches  with  which  it 
is  necessary  to  concern  ourselves,  and  only  one  of  these  is  of 
primary  importance.  The  first  despatch  is  one  from  M .  Bluhme, 
Minister  of  Denmark  to  Austria,  explaining  the  intentions  of  the 
King  in  respect  to  the  Government  both  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein. 
The  next  is  a  reply  from  the  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Austrian 
Minister,  setting  forth  at  length  the  interpretation  which  his 
Court,  in  behalf  of  Germany,  placed  upon  the  Danish  explana- 
tions. The  third  is  a  reply  from  Denmark  accepting  this  inter- 
pretation without  demur.  The  dates  of  the  three  despatches  are 
respectively,  December  6,  1851 ;  December  26,  1851 ;  January 
29,  1852. 

The  despatch  of  the  Danish  Minister  Bluhme  commences  with 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  curious  interpretation  affixed  by 
the  Austrians  to  the  word  ^  pacification.'  Then  it  proceeds  to 
state  in  detail  what  the  Kings  intentions- are  with  respect  to  the 
future  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  is  willing  to  renew  the 
declaration  already  made  by  his  fiither,  and  also  by  himself,  that 
he  will  not  incorporate  Slesvig  with  Denmark,  and  will  take  no 
step  that  has  that  end  in  view.*     He  also  consents  to  maintain 
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cei*tain  social  ties  between  the  nobility  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein, 
consisting  principally  in  some  facilities  for  borrowing  each  other's 
money,  and  the  privilege  of  mutual  admittance  to  certain  con- 
ventual institutions  maintained  in  each  duchy.  At  the  same 
time  he  distinctly  states  that  he  *  definitively  rejects  the  so-called 
Schleswig-Holsteinism ' ;  and  that  he  will  not  renew  the  tribunals 
of  appeal  which  the  Dachies  had  enjoyed  in  common,  or  the 
administrative  system  under  which  the  local  Government  of  the 
two  Dachies  was  carried  on  by  the  same  set  of  superior  officials. 
This  community  of  tribunals  and  of  Ministers  had  been  accorded 
to  the  two  Duchies  principally  since  1834 ;  but  it  had  been  made 
the  pretext  of  rebellion,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  revived. 
The  King  further  intimates  his  intention  of  introducing  repre- 
sentative institutions  for  the  Danish  monarchy  as  a  whole,  and  he 
proposes  to  do  this  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Assemblies  of 
the  various  Duchies. 

M.  Bluhme's  despatch  of  course  occupies  a  very  much  greater 
space  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  it ;  but  we  have  ab- 
etracted  the  substance  of  all  the  portions  that  arc  material  to  the 
present  controversy.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  Government,  replied  to  it  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1861»  This  Austrian  reply  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  most  important  paper  in  the  whole 
controversy ;  for  it  contains,  in  fact,  the  celebmted  contract  of 
1851-52.  It  was  acceded  to  by  Prussia,  the  other  commissary  of 
the  Confederation;  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Diet,  and  there- 
fore it  is  conclusive  against  Germany :  it  was  formally  accepted 
by  Denmark ;  and  it  states  in  detail  not  only  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  the  promises  of  Denmark,  but  also  their  binding 
character  as  a  diplomatic  instrument.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  extract  the  more  important  passages  at  length.  First, 
we  will  range  the  two  passages  in  which  Austria  distinctly 
declares  that  she  r^;ards  the  Danish  declaration  of  intentions  in 
the  light  of  an  international  covenant,  and  that  she  will  only 
evacuate  Holstein,  and  sign  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  considera- 
tion of  that  declaration,  when  she  learns  that  Denmark  attributes 
to  it  the  same  binding  character : — 

*From  our  earlier  communications  your  Excellency  is  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  points  of  view  firom  which  in  general  wo  regard 
tiiese  declarations  of  the  Danish  Court.  You  will  therefore  be  pro- 
pared  to  learn,  that,  to  hasten  the  termination  of  this  affair,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  express  our  opinions  upon  the  views  of  his  Majesty  the 
King,  which  are  now  communicated  to  us,  but  that  we,  on  our  side, 
<5an  only  do  this  upon  the  supposition  that  we  have  before  our  eyes  a 
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declaration  which  is  looked  upon  by  its  author  as  binding,  and  whose 
accomplishment  is  therefore  secured.' 

This  passage  is  plain  enough ;  but  there  is  another  towards  the 
end  of  the  despatcb  which  is  more  distinct  still : — 

'If,  now,  the  Danish  Goyemmont  should  be  inclined  to  accept, 
as  their  own,  that  conception  of  its  programme  which  we  have  set  forth 
in  this  despatch  and  the  annex  to  it — if  they  would,  at  the  same  time, 
secure  to  us,  in  the  binding  form  of  a  declaration  made  by  the  com- 
mand of  his  majesty  the  King,  the  real  execution  of  the  intentions 
which  they  have  only  as  yet  officially  made  known  to  us  as  a  possible 
eventuality — and  if  tiiey  would  take  tiieir  measures  accordingly,  so  far 
as  the  opportunity  at  present  exists — ^then  we  might  securely  count 
upon  an  early  and  a  Mendly  termination  of  the  differences  which  have 
hitherto  arisen  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  as 
well  as  between  it  and  the  Germanic  Confederation.  We  would  give 
back  the  mandate  under  which,  in  common  with  Prussia,  we  represent 
the  German  Confederation  in  this  ai&ir,  and  at  the  same  time  evacuate 
Hplstein,  and  re-establish  the  full  power  of  the  sovereign  in  that 
duchy ;  we  would  answer  in  the  Diet  for  the  union  thus  effected  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  would  hold  the  new  internal  foundation  for 
the  connexion  of  the  combined  lands  under  one  ruler  to  have  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  take  part  in  an  international 
guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy  by  the  recognition  of  a 
common  succession.' 

It  is  evident  that  if  Denmark  accepted  this  interpretation  of 
her  intentions,  and  if,  in  consequence  of  that  acceptance,  Austria 
did  evacuate  Holstein,  and  did  sign  the  Treaty  of  London,  an 
engagement  was  contracted  by  Denmark  towards  Austria  as 
distinctly  as  words  could  contract  it  Denmark  did  accept  the 
Austrian  iHterpretation.  The  following  are  the  words  of  M. 
Bluhme,  in  a  despatch  dated  January  29,  1852  : — 

'  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that,  in 
pursuance  of  authority  given  me  by  the  King,  I  hereby  make  the 
following  d6clas*ation :  "  That  the  King,  our  most  gracious  Lord, 
recognises  as  in  agreement  with  his  own,  the  interpretation  of  the 
intention  communicated  on  his  behalf  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  which  is  contained  in  the  despatch  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  of 
December  26,  1851,  and  in  the  Annex  to  the  same — ^both  in  general, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  non-incorporation  of 
Slesvig  with  the  kingdom." ' 

It  follows,  therefore,  beyond  all  question,  that  Denmark  did 
covenant,  in  1851-2,  to  fulfil  the  programme  of  domestic  policy 
drawn  out  for  her  in  the  Austrian  despatch.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  good  this  point,  because  some  zealous  Danes,  acting 
on  the  principle  that  you  should  never  admit  anything,  have 
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called  these  stipulations  into  question.  So  far  is  plain  enough. 
But  when  we  come  to  inquire  what  these  stipulations  are,  we 
shall  not  find  our  path  so  clear.  The  vague  language  of  a  cour- 
teously-worded despatch  is  a  bad  vehicle  for  positive  engage- 
ments;  and  the  consequence  of  the  form  adopted  is,  that  this 
informal  contract  between  Denmark  and  Germany  possesses  a 
double  quantity  of  the  haziness  which  is  apt  to  attach  to  all 
international  agreements.  However,  this  Austrian  despatch  is 
the  only  source  from  which  any  light  can  be  obtained  upon  the 
subject ;  and  therefore  to  the  Austrian  despatch  we  must  return. 
There  is  one  point,  and  only  one  point,  in  these  stipulations 
which  has  since  become  of  international  importance.     It  is  the 

?romise,  so  constantly  repeated,  not  to  incorporate  Slesvig. 
Closely  connected  with  this  promise  are  the  stipulations  which 
relate  to  the  nature  of  the  united  constitution  which  was  con- 
templated, and  the  undertaking  that  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
should  be  treated  equally.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
material  passages : — 

*  The  Imperial  Court  learns  with  satisfiEtction  the  resolution  of 
H.  M.  the  King  of  Denmark  to  revive  not  only  in  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig  but  in  that  of  Holstein,  the  Institution  of  Provincial  Estates, 
which  stiU  legally  exists :  and  when  H.M.  at  the  same  time  announces 
bis  intention  of  introducing  an  organic  and  homogeneous  constitutional 
connection  of  all  the  parts  of  the  country  into  one  imited  monarchy 
(in  a  lawful  and  constitutional  manner,  and  therefore  after  consultation 
with  the  provincial  Estates  of  the  said  Duchies,  and.  so  fstr  as  concerns 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  by  negotiations  with  the  Beichstag,  and  in 
respect  to  Lauenburg  with  ihe  co-operation  of  the  lUtterschaft  and 
Ijandschaft),  the  Imperial  Court  can  only  recognise  this  intention  of 
the  King  as  being  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  that  cannot  bo 
declined.  ... 

*  H.M.  The  Emperor  expresses  his  confident  expectation,  that  the 
King,  both  in  the  future  organisation  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the 
provisional  conduct  of  affidrs,  will  know  how,  with  equal  solicitude  for 
all,  to  preserve,  by  appropriate  arrangements,  to  all  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  the  position  which  belongs  to  them  as  members  of  a 
whole,  in  which  no  part  is  subordinated  to  another,  .  .  . 

*  The  maintenance  of  independent  (selbststandig)  constitutional  ad- 
ministraUve  institutions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  without 
prejudice  to  the  combined  government  of  their  common  afi&irs  at  the 
centre,  is,  in  our  beliel^  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  monarchy.' 

There  are  a  few  words  (they  are  italicised)  in  these  paragraphs 
which  were  probably  little  weighed  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written,  but  upon  which  a  gloomy  pile  of  controversy  and 
recrimination  has  been  subsequently  raised.     What  is  signified 
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by  the  promise  to  preserve  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  the  construction  of  a  common  constitudon^  the  position 
which  belong  to  them  ^  as  members  of  a  whole,  in  which  no 
part  is  subordinated  to  any  other '  ?  In  other  words,  in  electing 
a  common  parliament,  how  many  members  is  each  part  of  the 
country  to  have,  so  as  not  to  be  '  subordinated '  {untergeordnei) 
to  any  other?  Most  people,  who  think  of  the  examples  of 
Austria,  Italy,  Germany  herself,  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  number  of  members  should  be  distributed  chiefly  with  refer* 
cRce  to  population.  Such  a  constitution  would  best  correspond 
to  the  phrase,  '  an  organic  and  homogeneous  connection  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  country  into  one  united  whole.'  As,  however, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  further  on,  Prussian  ministers. 
Members  of  the  Holstein  Assembly,  nay,  C(Hnmittees  of  the 
Diet  itself,  were  found  to  maintain  the  startling  doctrine,  that 
the  promise  would  only  be  satisfied  when  each  of  the  Duchies, 
even  little  Lauenburg,  should  have  as  many  members  in  the 
common  Parliament  as  all  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
enough,  for  the  present,  to  say  that  there  is  no  hint  of  such  an 
idea  m  these  despatches. 

The  great  point,  upon  which  the  despatches  on  both  sides 
are  very  emphatic,  is^  that  Slesvig  shall  not  be  incorpomted 
with  the  kingdom  of  DNenmark.  As  a  set-ofi^  the  German  powers 
were  willing  to  concede  that  tlie  political  sepanttion  between  the 
two  Duchies  should  be  mariced  •■  strongly  as  the  King  pleased. 
It  must  always  be  borne  ia  mind  diat  the  time  9t  which  this  corre- 
spondence was  conducted  was  the  very  flood-time  of  the  reaction ; 
and  that  therefore  the  objects  of  Germany  differed  diametrically 
from  those  which  it  had  sought  three  years  before,  or  which  it  is 
seeking  now.  The  imposture  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  the 
dream  of  a  great  Teutonic  republic,  the  wild  nationsJity  firenzy, 
were  far  enough  then  from  the  thoughts  of  German  rulers.  Their 
only  care  was  to  keep  the  ultra-Utberal  institutions  of  Denmark 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  German  frontier.  Therefore  they  , 
were  aealous  in  resiirting  the  incorpmation  of  Slesvig  with  Den- 
mark ;  but  they  were  wholly  indifferent  to  the  separation  of  Slesvig 
from  Holstein.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this,  in  order  to  under- 
stand why  the  Austrians  in  this  despatch  are  so  anxious  that 
the  constitution  of  Denmark  ^ould  not  be  introduced  into 
Slesvig,  and  why  they  consent  so  readily  that  the  whole  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  theory  and  the  indissoluble  union  guaranteed  by 
King  Christian's  ^  Privileges '  should  be  put  aside  as  diplomatic 
lumber.  The  following  are  the  passages  which  guarantee  upon 
the  one  side  the  non-incorporation  of  Slesvig,  and  sanction  on  the 
other  the  permanent  separation  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  :— 

*In 
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*•  In  tlio  declacratum  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  that 
neither  shall  tny  incorporation  of  the  Duchj  into  the  kingdom  take 
place,  nor  any  steps  be  taken  having  that  for  their  oxa^  the  Imperial 
Court  sees  with  satisfaction  a  new  confirmation  of  the  promise  which 
was  given  by  the  late  King  Christian  YIII.  to  his  subjects,  and 
afterwards  renewed  by  the  present  sovereign  aft^  the  treaty  c^  the 
2nd  July,  1850,  and  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  Article  of  that 
treaty,  was  communicated  to  the  Qermanic  Confederation  as  a  resolu- 
tion taken  by  the  King  for  the  pacification  of  the  countoy.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  His  Majesty  of  Denmark  considers  those  other  de- 
clarations which  were  spontaneously  made  in  the  Diet  by  his  prede- 
cessor on  the  throne  upon  the  7th  September,  1846,  and  which  were 
acknowledged  by  it  to  be  satisfactory  by  the  resohition  of  the  17th 
September  (acccurding  to  which  King  Christian  VIII.  entertained  no 
inteBtion  ef  introdocing  any  change  in  tiie  relations  which  then 
vnited  the  Duchy  of  Holstan  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig)  no  longer 
ui  all  points  suitable  to  the  pres^it  condition  of  affiurs,  and  in  parti- 
cular has  convinced  himself  that  the  cc»mezion  in  respect  to  Adminis- 
tration, and  Courts  of  Appeal,  which  has  existed  between  the  two 
Duchies  chiefly  since  1834,  but  which  is  now  actually  abolished  in 
consequeiM^  of  recent  events,  must  be  abolished  also  for  the  future. 
The  Imperial  Court  upon  its  side  admits  that  the  said  declarations  of 
September  7,  1846,  presupposed  the  then  existing  conditions  of  the 
Dtmish  monarchy,  and  did  not  involve  the  legal  result  of  making 
tlependent  upon  the  consent  of  tiie  Confederation  the  resolutions 
which,  under  ciuoiged  circumstances,  in  pursuance  of  his  Sov^eign 
Tights,  the  King  might  take,  and  which  do  not  aifoct  the  legal  com- 
petence of  the  Coo&deration.  The  Imperial  Court  wiU  therefore 
not  object  upon  its  own  behalf  to  tiie  abolition  <^  the  before  maitioned 
connexion,  and  will  use  its  influenoOy  that  this  measure  should  not  be 
objected  to  by  the  Diet.' 

Thus  the  great  Schleswig-Holstein  fiction,  which  learned 
men  had  laboured  for  so  many  years  to  build  up,  was  formally 
exjdoded.  It  is  evident  that  wlioever  else  believed  in  the 
Charter  of  King  Christian,  the  Austrian  Minister  who  composed 
the  despatch  did  not,  nor  the  other  German  Governments  who, 
in  Diet  assembled,  confirmed  it.  But  there  was  another  point  upon 
which  Austria  and  Germany  looked  with  a  great  deal  more 
interest  at  Aat  time : — 

*  As  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  sincerely  desires  to  see  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  tiie  Danish  monarchy  estabUshed  as  soon  as  possible  by  a 
definitive  organization  adapted  to  its  needs,  he  allows  himself  con- 
Mently  to  hope  that  the  Danish  Government,  in  their  efforts  towards 
this  important  end,  will  perhaps  not  give  an  exclusive  prefei^iee  lo 
those  institutions  which  have  been  bestowed  upcm  the  Idngdom  of 
Deni^ark  Proper  in  recent  years,  but  that  they  will  keep  before  their 
eyes,  as  their  sole  sure  guide,  the  permanent  relations  of  the  collective 
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monarcliy,  and  tho  object  of  Btrengthoning  internally  its  union  into 
a  whole.  Once  at  ease  upon  this  point,  His  Majesty  will  not  delay,  in 
conjunction  with  other  friendly  powers,  to  exert  himself  to  secure  that 
union  by  an  international  guarantee  of  a  common  succession.' 

This  is  a  curious  paragraph,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  is 
common  for  German  advocates  to  represent  that  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  signed  by  the  German  Powers  in  consideration 
of  Denmark's  promises  not  to  incorporate  Slesvig  with  the 
Kingdom.  They  find  it,  in  these  more  liberal  days,  convenient 
to  forget  the  plain  wording  of  the  despatch.  The  consideration 
is  here  categorically  stated.  Austria  promises  to  sign  the  Treaty 
as  soon  as  she  is  at  ease  upon  one  particular  point ;  and  that  point 
is,  that  Denmark  should  refrain  (as  she  has  done)  from  introducing 
into  the  whole  monarchy  the  ultra-Liberal  institutions  which  had 
been  recently  granted  to  Denmark  Proper.  The  other  curious 
feature  in  this  paragraph  is,  that  the  treaty  which  the  Emperor 
undertakes  to  sign  is  a  treaty,  not  of  mere  recognition,  but 
of  guarantee  (^Verburgung),  The  Emperor,  and  through  him 
all  Germany,  for  Germany  sanctioned  the  despatch,  pledge 
themselves  to  guarantee  the  succession  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Gliicksburg.  In  other  words,  Germany  hereby  promises,  not 
only  to  acknowledge  Prince  Christian's  title,  but  to  maintain  it 
against  all  the  world.  Does  any  Austrian  or  German  statesman 
ever  perchance  take  up  this  not  very  ancient  document  ?  And 
can  the  most  hardened  diplomatist  among  them  repress  a  blush 
of  shame  for  his  country  when  he  reads  over  again  this  pledge  so 
solemnly,  so  recently  made,  and  so  shamelessly  forsworn  ? 

Such  were  the  essential  points  of  the  celebrated  stipulations  of 
1851-52.  A  constitution  for  the  whole  monarchy,  passed  in  a 
constitutional  and  lawful  manner,  and  dealing  equally  with  the 
various  parts  of  the  country — no  incorporation  of  Slesvig,  no 
re-union  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  an  abstinence  in  the 
reorganisation  of  the  monarchy  from  an  '  exclusive  preference '  for 
the  existing  institutions  of  Denmark — those  were  the  main  en- 
gagements contracted  between  the  two  nations  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  those  years.  We  must  now  briefly  follow  the  fate  of 
these  provisions  during  the  ensuing  period,  and  see  how  a  weapon, 
forged  and  sharpened  by  despotic  sovereigns,  was  skilfully 
wielded  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  gratification  of  that 
lawless  lust  of  territory,  which  is  the  one  great  point  upon  which 
despotisms  and  democraicies  agree. 

The  Danish  Government  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  esta- 
blish a  moderate  constitutional  system  for  die  whole  monarchy. 
They  imagined  that  such  a  measure,  if  carried  out  with  fairness 

and 
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and  equity,  would  be  the  truest  pledge  that  they  could  give  of 
their  intention  to  fulfil  loyally  the  agreements  of  1851-52.  But 
they  very  soon  found  that  this  viras  very  far  from  being  the  inten- 
tion of  their  late  antagonists.  In  1853,  before  the  new  arrange- 
ments had  been  elaborated,  the  Holstein  Estates,  acting  under 
German  guidance,  voted  the  following  remarkable  proposi« 
tion: — 

*  That  a  beneficial  co-existence  of  all  parts  of  the  State  could  not 
bo  obtained,  except  by  the  re-establishment  of  an  absolute  OovemmerU 
with  only  consultative  assemblies  ft.  e.  assemblies  that  might  give 
advice,  but  could  not  enforce  it]  in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy.' 

This  curious  resolution  threw  a  glare  of  light  on  many  obscure 
parts  of  the  Correspondence.  Those  hints  about  not  showing 
*  an  exclusive  preference  '  to  the  institutions  that  had  been 
recently  granted  to   the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  were   no  idle 

Jhrases.  They  were  in  reality  meant  to  suggest  that  the  King  of 
)enmark  should  follow  the  example  of  so  many  German  Sove- 
reigns, and  take  back,  under  shelter  of  the  reaction,  the  conces- 
sions which  he  had  granted  professedly  of  his  own  free  will. 
The  Committee  of  the  German  Diet  betrayed,  even  so  late  as 
January  in  the  year  1858,  the  feelings  which  actuated  the  German 
Governments  in  this  matter,  and  the  light  in  which  they  looked 
upon  the  Parliamentary  liberties  of  Denmark : — 

•  That  state  of  things  [the  Parliamentary  Government  of  Denmark] 
which  dates  from  a  recent  period,  involves  a  limitation  of  the  liberty 
of  action  of  the  Boyal  Ducal  Government,  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
tho  principles  of  the  Confederation.* 

Such  were  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Gerinan  Govern- 
ments, and  to  which  the  puppets  whom  they  moved  in  Holstein 
steadily  conformed.  If  the  King  of  Denmark  would  have  yielded 
to  their  counsels ;  if  he  would  have  broken  his  kingly  word,  as 
others  had  done  before  him  ;  and  if  he  would  have  taken  back 
the  Constitution  he  had  granted  to  the  Danes,  it  is  probable  that 
for  many  a  long  year  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  difficulty  again.  But  his  nature  revolted  from  the 
ignoble  part  which  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  play,  and  he  paid 
the  penalty  which  usually  awaits  those  who  aspire  to  an  excep- 
tional morality.  The  proposal  of  the  Holstein  Estates  was 
rejected.  A  constitutional  system  was  granted  to  the  whole 
monarchy,  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  which  was  afterwards 
applied  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  their  heterogeneous 
empire.  Deliberative  Assemblies  in  each  of  the  Duchies  and  in 
the  Kingdom  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  local 
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affairs  *  of  each ;  and  the  affiiirs  which  were  eommcn  to  the  whole 
monarch  J,  a  common  Parliament  was  elected  to  condndt 

From  this  point  Holstein,  and  the  German  Diet  at  its  back, 
went  into  furious  opposition.  In  point  of  liberty,  Ae  new 
charters  were  a  great  boon ;  for  the  Dachies,  though  diej  liad 
possessed  merely  consultative  assemblies  for  twenty  years,  had 
never  before  had  a  real  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  afiairsL 
It  was  a  change,  in  fact,  from  Grovemment  by  a  sort  of  Elec- 
tive Privy  Council,  to  Govemnent  by  a  Parliament.  At  the 
same  time  the  new  Constitution  was  eminently  calculated  to 
give  consistency  and  stability  to  the  Danish  Monarchy.  But 
these  two  excellences  did  not  tend  to  recommend  it  to  Germany. 
An  increase  of  liberty  was  in  no  way  what  the  German  Govern- 
ments of  that  date  desired ;  and  any  augmentation  of  the  strength 
of  Denmark,  while  it  was  not  particularly  pleasing  to  the  Go- 
vernments, was  a  ftheer  abomination  to  the  democratic  and 
^^  national "  party.  Agreed,  therefore,  in  nothing  else,  these  two 
bodies  were  aatirely  at  one  in  their  hatred  of  the  Constitution  of 
October,  1855,  and  no  doubt  their  unwonted  concord  infused 
unusual  vigour  into  their  operati<xis.  The  Diet,  surprised  t» 
find  itself  popular,  displayed  an  agility  quite  foreign  to  iti 
ordinary  movements,  and  a  vigour  and  union  which  it  had  nerer 
been  able  to  compass  upon  any  other  subject  b^re.  The 
popular  party,  delighted  to  find  that  there  was  one  item  of  their 
programme  upon  which  their  Governments  allowed  them  to  qieak 
and  write  to  their  hearts'  content,  made  full  use  of  a  liberty  to 
which  they  were  perfect  strangers.  Just  as  Poland  and  Mada- 
gascar occupy  a  startling  prominence  in  the  French  papers,  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  that  shuts  them  off  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  home  politics,  so  Schleswig-Holstein  became  the 
standing  topic  of  every  journalist  or  lecturer  who  desired  to  Tcnt 
his  feelings  in  political  discussion  without  comii^  into  an  un- 
pleasant collision  with  the  police.  The  result  was  that  an 
organized  and  systematic  opposition  was  commenced  against  the 
Danish  Government  Sometimes  it  worked  through  the  Holstein 
Chambers ;  sometimes  the  Diet  was  its  instrument ;  and  what- 
ever was  the  official  mouthpiece  employed  by  the  assailants,  the 
informal  hostilities  carried  on  by  German  newspapers  and  asso- 
ciations never  flagged.  The  result  of  their  ten  years*  labour  may 
be  seen  in  the  two  embittered  and  irreconcilable  nationalities  that 
confront  each  other  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Eyder. 


♦  For  Lauenbarg,  Dec.  20,   1853;  for  Slesvig,  Feb.  15,  1854;  for  Holstein, 
June  U,  1854.  f  Oct.  2,  1855. 
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The  merely  technical  pretences  under  which  Germany  masked 
its  harassing  warfare  during  the  eight  years  that  followed,  do  not 
need  to  be  described  at  any  length.  They  were  disguises  which 
served  their  purpose  at  the  time.  They  beloi^  now  to  one  of 
the  driest  chapters  of  a  dead  history.  The  Holsteiners  began  the 
war  against  die  new  Constitution  by  certain  objections  of  form 
having  reference  to  the  manner  of  its  promulgation.  It  was 
taken  up  by  Prussia  and  Austria  in  a  correspondence,  and 
despatches  were  exchanged  without  result  for  about  twelve 
months.  The  chief  complaint  was,  that  a  sufficient  influence 
over  the  common  afiairs  of  the  monarchy  was  not  given  to  the 
special  assembly  of  Holstein.  At  last,  after  many  fruitless 
proposals  for  an  accommodation  had  been  made  by  Denmark, 
Austria  and  Prussia  invoked  the  interference  of  the  Diet 
The  Diet  took  the  matter  up,  and  denounced  the  Constitution, 
on  the  ground  that  each  of  the  Duchies  had  not  an  equal 
voice  in  the  common  Parliament  with  Denmark.  The  Danish 
Government  interpreted  the  promise  of  treating  them  all  equally 
as  binding  it  to  give  them  the  same  measure  of  power.  They 
were  allowed  to  send  members  to  the  Rigsraad  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  population,  Germany  demanded  that  all  conside- 
rations of  population  should  be  disregarded,  and  that  each  of  the 
three  Duchies  should  have  an  equal  number  of  votes.  In  other 
words,  Lauenburg,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  and  Denmark 
with  a  population  thirty  times  as  large,  were  to  possess  equal 
power  in  deciding  upon  the  common  affairs  of  the  monarchy — 
upon  peace  or  war,  armament  or  disarmament,  taxation  or  re- 
trenchment. Such  a  demand  was  clearly  inadmissible,  unless 
the  Danish  majority  was  prepared  submissively  to  give  itself 
over  to  German  government  In  the  mean  time,  the  Diet  insisted 
peremptorily  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  as 
Federal  territory  was  concerned.  Denmark  resisted ;  a  long  and 
angry  altercation  followed ;  execution  was  threatened ;  and  at 
last,  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  Powers,  who  interfered  to 
avert  the  danger  of  war,  Denmark  consented  to  give  way.  On 
the  6th  November,  1858,  the  Constitution  of  1855,  so  far  only  as 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  the  two  German  Duchies,  were  con- 
cerned, was  formally  revoked. 

Possibly  Denmark  imagined,  that  with  this  concession,  Ger- 
many would  be  satisfied  ;  and  at  first  at  least  this  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  case.  The  Diet  professed  to  receive  the  announcement 
of  it  "  only  with  satisfaction.**  But,  unluckily  for  her,  just  about 
this  time  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  chief  German 
sovereigns.  The  present  King  of  Prussia  succeeded  as  regent  to 
his  brother ;  and  at  first  took  into  his  councils  politicians  of  a 

more 
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more  liberal  shade  than  those  who  had  hitherto  ruled.  Their 
liberality  did  not  indeed  extend  to  according  freedom  to  their 
own  countrymen.  It  found  a  safer  expression  in  giving  full  rein 
to  the  National  party  in  their  enterprise  against  the  independence 
of  Denmark.  Ministers  who  wish  to  be  supported  by  a  liberal 
party,  when  their  own  views  are  in  fact  of  the  opposite  hue, 
very  commonly  adopt  the  compromise  of  handing  over  foreign 
affairs  to  the  Liberals,  and  adhering  in  home  affairs  to  their 
own  convictions.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  which 
followed  the  Prince  Regent  into  power.  A  change  in  the  same 
direction  shortly  afterwards  took  place  in  the  Government  of 
Austria,  immediately  after  the  Itsdian  war.  Thus  it  came  to 
jmss  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  reactionary  party  into  the  hands  of  the  National- Verein. 
From  this  time  forward,  the  clouds  around  the  .path  of  Denmark 
began  to  thicken.  The  declarations  of  the  German  Courts 
assumed  a  more  bitter  tone ;  the  demands  made  were  more  un- 
reasonable; and  the  prospect  of  war  becoming  more  imminent 
daily,  drew  in  the  non-German  powers  to  a  more  active  inter- 
ference, for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  allaying  ^^ the  dispute. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  concessions  which  Denmark  had 
made  by  the  decree  of  November  6,  1858,  in  no  way  served  her. 
They  were  only  treated  by  her  embittered  enemies  as  a  vantage- 
ground,  from  which  more  might  be  obtained. 

The  German  Powers  insisted  that  Denmark  should  set  to  work 
to  frame  a  new  common  constitution  instead  of  that  which  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Denmark  was  not  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  task :  she  had  every  motive  for  desiring  to  do  so.  A  con- 
stitution forcibly  cut  in  two  was  not  a  convenient  instrument  to 
work  with.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Danes  to  carry  out 
the  ordinary  business  of  Government,  the  levy  of  taxes,  and  the 
provision  for  common  defence,  if  they  were  required  to  act  on 
strictly  constitutional  principles,  and  yet  had  two  independent  as- 
semblies to  deal  with.  And  whatever  of  difficulty  there  was  natu- 
rally in  the  task  was  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  pertinacious  and 
haraissing  opposition  that  was  conducted  from  Frankfort  The 
Diet  and  its  agents  in  the  Holstein  chamber  threw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Government  that  technical  skill  could  devise. 
The  Danes  not  only  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  the  supplies 
from  Holstein  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
monarchy,  but  no  law  afiecting  the  general  interests  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  in  the  most  distant  degree  was  allowed  by  the  Diet  to 
be  carried  into  execution  until  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
hostile  Assembly  in  Holstein.  In  other  words,  all  legislation 
that  affected   the   whole    monarchy    was    prohibited.      It    was 
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as  though  the  King  of  Italy  should  forbid  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  from  fortifying  the  Gallician  frontier  until  he  had 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  provincial  Diet  of  Venetia.  Such 
were  the  powers  which  the  German  Diet  claimed  under  the 
stipulations  of  1852,  and  such  was  the  spirit  in  which 
those  powers  were  exerted.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  Denmark  was  eager  to  put  an  end  to  the 
provisional  state  of  things.  Again  and  again  she  brought  new 
proposals  for  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  before  the  Estates  of 
Holstein.  To  make  her  proposals  more  palatable  to  the  people 
of  the  Duchy,  she  offered  them  a  charter  granting  to  them  an 
amount  of  civil  liberty  exceeded  in  no  country  in  the  world. 
Full  freedom  of  the  press — unlimited  right  of  association — a 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  extreme  stringency — responsibility  of 
officials  to  the  ordinary  tribunals — these  were  the  baits  she 
offered  to  induce  the  Holsteiners  to  come  back  into  the  Danish 
constitution  under  a  representative  system  of  the  ordinary  type.* 
Those  who  know  the  attenuated  liberties  enjoyed  in  most  German 
States  will  understand  the  full  value  of  concessions  such  as  these. 
But  the  National  Verein,  who  by  this  time  were  masters  in  Hol- 
stein, and  were  formidable  even  at  Frankfort,  had  no  taste  for 
pacific  blessings  of  this  kind.  Their  thoughts  were  bent  on  other 
triumphs  besides  those  of  civil  liberty.  The  proposals  of  Den- 
mark were  summarily  rejected  by  the  Holstein  Assembly. 

There  was  one  concession,  indeed,  which  Denmark  was  fully 
resolved  not  to  offer,  and  it  was  the  one,  unfortunately,  without 
which  neither  Holstein  nor  Germany  would  treat.  She  would 
not  consent  to  Count  Bemstorff's  demand  that  in  the  constitution 
of  a  central  Parliament  '  the  existing  principle  of  representation, 
according  to  population,  should  be  abolished,'  f  and  '  that  the 
four  parts  of  the  monarchy,  namely,  the  Kingdom,  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig,  of  Holstein,  and  of  Lauenburg,  should  be  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality.'  %  In  sheer  self-defence,  as  one  fighting  for 
dear  life,  she  refused  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  which  would 
have  handed  over  two  million  Danes,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be 
the  vassals  of  800,000  Germans,  and  would  have  made  Copen- 
hagen a  mere  dependency  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  It  is  impossible 
to  blame  the  Danish  people  for  such  a  resolve  as  this:  rather 
they  would  have  been  the  most  contemptible  of  nations  if  they 
had  yielded  to  such  a  demand  without  a  struggle.  Nor  had  the 
Germans  any  show  of  argument  by  which  to  justify  a  proposal 
so  monstrous  as  that  Lauenburg,  with  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
population,  should  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy  an 

♦  March  6, 1861.  f  Pari.  Corr.,  1863,  p.  298.  X  Ibid.,  p.  204. 
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influence  equal  to  that  of  Denmark.  It  was  a  consequence 
tbawn  by  the  cunning  jurists  of  Frankfort  from  a  sentence  in  the 
Austrian  despatch,  already  cited,  which  laid  down  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  was  *  to  preserve  to  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  the  position  which  belongs  to  them  as  members 
of  a  whole,  in  which  no  part  is  subordinated  to  another.'  The 
obvious  meaning  of  this  is,  that  each  part  should  have  equal 
rights  and  be  subject  to  equal  imposts — that  both  taxation  and 
representation  should  be  apportioned  everywhere  upon  a  uniform 
principle.  No  one  would  dream  of  imposing  upon  Lauehburg 
as  many  taxes  tts  those  which  are  paid  by  Denmark.  And  no 
one  but  a  Prussian  in  search  oi  a  pretext  for  aggression 
would  maintain  that  Lauenburg  was  to  have  an  equal  share 
in  spending  the  revenue  of  which  she  had  only  contributed 
one-thirtieth.  If  she  is  only  to  be  rated  at  a  population  of 
50,000  for  the  purposes  of  paying,  she  cannot  (femand  to  be 
rated  on  a  level  with  Denmark,  that  is  to  say  at  a  population  of 
1,500,000,  for  the  purposes  of  spending.  Prussia  would  be  some- 
what surprised  if  Posen  put  forward  a  claim  of  the  same  kind. 
The  German  Diet  itself  wouM  stare  very  much  at  the  result,  if 
its  own  mysterious  logic  was  applied  to  its  own  constitution. 
The  Federal  Act  of  1815,  by  which  the  Diet  was  created,  has 
provisions  in  favour  of  the  equality  of  its  constituent  parts  far 
more  stron^y  worded  than  anything  in  the  correspondence  of 
1851-52.  For  instance,  Article  III.  lays  down  that  *  All  the 
members  of  the  Confederation  have  as  such  equal  rights.'  Take, 
again,  Article  II.  of  the  Final  Act:  *This  union  forms  internally 
a  community  of  sovereign  independent  states,  with  equal  mutual 
rights  and  obligations.'  There  is  nothing  near  so  strong  in  the 
Austrian  despatch.  Yet  the  Diet  would  be  startled  if  Lippe 
Detmold,  or  Reuss,  or  Lichtenstein,  were  to  make  his  appearance 
at  Frankfort  and  protest  that,  as  ^  gleichberechtigt,'  he  claimed 
a  right  to  as  many  votes  as  Austria. 

There  were  other  counter-propositions  put  forward  by  Holstein 
and  Germany ;  but  by  the  side  of  the  splendid  eflfirontery  of  this 
demand,  they  pale  their  ineffectual  light.  Our  space  would  be 
utteriy  inadequate  to  anydiing  approaching  to  a  full  statement  of 
the  weary  and  intricate  negotiations  which  occupied  the  eight 
years  from  1855  to  1863.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  do  so,  and 
our  readers  had  courage  to  plunge  with  us  into  the  labyrinth, 
their  labour  would  be  thrown  away.  We  have  indicated  the 
irreconcileable  difference  upon  which  the  negotiations  really 
split  All  the  subsidiary  disputes,  infinite  in  their  number  and 
ramification,  were,  in  truth,  only  parenthetical  exhibitions  of 
ingenuity  or  bate.     As  to  the  merits  of  the  various  questions 
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raised,  something  of  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  even  by  the 
most  uninitiated  spectator.  It  is  the  usual  and  the  wisest  plan 
when  you  are  unable  to  study  a  subject  for  yourself  to  take  your 
opinion  from  some  better  instructed  person  in  whose  impar- 
tiality of  judgment  thorough  confidence  can  be  placed.  It  is, 
fortunately,  possible  to  find  a  guide  of  that  character  in  respect 
to  these  transactions.  There  is  one  member  of  the  Federal 
Diet,  and  one  only,  who  is  neither  a  German  nor  a  Dane.  A 
plenipotentiary  from  the  King  of  the  Nedierlands  sits  in  the 
Diet,  as  representative  for  Luxemburg  and  Limburg.  So  far  as 
the  sympathies  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  would  in  any 
degree  be  determined  by  considerations  of  race  or  language,  they 
would  lean  to  Germany ;  for  Dutch  has  a  strong  &mily  like- 
ness to  the  Low  German  which  is  spoken  in  Holstein  and 
Southern  Slesvig.  So  far  as  his  interests  go,  both  sides  of  the 
quarrel  are  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  him.  Holland 
will  in  no  degree  be  a£fected,  whether  the  links  that  bind  Slesvig 
and  Holstein  to  Copenhagen  be  or  be  not  divided.  Only  one 
interest  he  has  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  that  the  laws  of  die 
Confederation  be  truly  observed,  and  that  no  injustice  be  done. 
For  any  evil  or  oppressive  principle  set  up  by  the  German 
Powers  in  the  Diet,  diongh  applied  to-day  to  Holstein,  might  be 
turned  against  Limburg  to-morrow.  To  the  judgment  of  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiary,  therefore,  we  look  with  no  slight  interest 
And  it  must  influence  our  judgment  of  the  merits  of  these  com- 
plicated questions  in  no  small  degree  when  we  find  that  a  spec- 
tator so  minutely  familiar  with  the  case,  and  so  far  removed 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  any  angry  passion  or  national 
sentiment,  gave  his  vote  again  and  again  upon  the  side  of  Den- 
mark against  the  combined  body  of  the  German  Powers. 

The  issue  of  this  Holstein  question,  so  far  as  any  issue  has 
been  reached,  will  be  fresh  in  our  readers'  minds.  Wearied 
out  by  incessant  altercation,  and  hopeless  of  conquering  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  ^  dead-lock '  which  the  Confederation 
had  brought  about,  Denmark  resolved  to  renounce  the  dangerous 
possession  from  which  all  this  trouble  flowed.  As  the  Hol- 
steiners  were  resolved  not  to  be  governed  from  Copenhagen,  it 
was  determined  to  let  them  have  their  way.  On  the  30th  of 
March  last  year  a  patent  was  issued  altogether  separating  the 
Government  of  Denmark  and  Slesvig  from  the  Government  of 
the  German  Duchies.  If  Germany  had  been  sincere  in  the 
ostensible  ground  of  her  interference,  and  had  merely  desired 
good  government  for  Holstein,  this  measure  would  have  been 
cordially  welcomed.  But  as  Holstein  was  merely  looked  on  as 
a  handle  wherewith  to  lay  hold  of  *the  North-German  Penin- 
sula,' 
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sula/  of  course  the  Germans  were  furious  at  seeing  their  handle 
broken.  They  insisted  that  this  step  should  be  retraced ;  and 
under  the  pressure  of  those  powerful  allies  who  are  prodigal  of  the 
valuable  aid  which  consists  exclusively  of  good  advice,  the  Patent 
was  accordingly  revoked.  Denmark's  position,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  Holstein,  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  celebrated  individual  who  is 
known  in  history  as  having  caught  a  Tartar.  He  could  not  bring 
the  Tartar  along  with  him,  because  the  Tartar  would  not  come ; 
and  he  could  not  come  away  and  leave  the  Tartar,  because  the 
Tartar  would  not  let  him.  Such  is  the  exact  description  of 
the  present  relations  between  Denmark  and  the  Duchy  of  Hol- 
stein as  established  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation. 

Before  we  leave  the  ground  of  mst  negotiations  altogether,  wc 
must  say  a  word  about  that  other  Duchy — the  Danish  Duchy  of 
Slesvig — whose  liberties  the  Geraians,  with  a  charity  that  has 
not  begun   at   home,  are   so   affectionately  anxious   to   secure. 
Slesvig  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  a  very  late  date  in  the 
negotiations.     It  was  not  till  the  year  1860  that  it  was  alluded  to 
even  by  Prussia :  and,  till  quite  the  most  recent  stage  of  the 
dispute,  its    name    does   not    appear    in  the    peremptory,    but 
unintelligible  mandates  of  the  Diet     But  it  was  present  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  inspired  the  Diet's  measures  at  a  much 
earlier  period.     Count  Bemstorff  distinctly  admitted,  two  years 
ago,*  that  the  Holstein  sore  was  being  kept  open  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  Denmark  to  yield  upon  the  subject  of  Slesvig. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Slesvig  has  been  the  chief  object  adl 
along  of  the  popular  leaders,  to  whose  vigorous  impulse  the  Diet 
owes  the  unwonted  activity  which  has  marked  its  proceedings 
during  the  last  few  years.     Slesvig  has  been  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion, both  to  those  who  calculate  and  those  who  sentimentalize. 
It  is  on  the  coast  of  Slesvig,  or  under  its  command,  that  the  good 
harbours  are  to  be  found :    it  is  the  possession  of  Slesvig  that 
will  reduce  Denmark  to  the  condition  of  a  dependency :   and 
lastly,  it  is  in  Slesvig   that  the   sublime   and   divine   German 
language  is   being   blasphemously  excluded   from   village  pul- 
pits  and   parish   schools.      The    compound    word,   Schleswig- 
Holstein,    which   is   a   patriotic   watchword   in   Germany   and 
the  mark  of  a   traitor   in    Denmark,  accurately  expresses   the 
order   in   which   the  two    Duchies    stand    in   the   affections   of 
Germany.     Had  it   not  been  for  its  connection  with   Slesvig, 
and   the    pretext  for    encroachment    that    could    be    manufac- 

♦  Pari.  Corr.,  1863,  pp.  196-99. 
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tared  out  of  that  connection,  the  Diet  would  have  paid  about 
the  same  attention  to  the  grievances  of  Holstein  that  it  has 
paid  to  those  of  the  Tyrol.  And  accordingly,  though  the 
sorrows  of  Slesvig  came  late  upon  the  field  of  diplomacy,  they 
soon  overshadowed  every  other  dispute.  They  are  the  portion  of 
this  tedious  question  with  which  the  ears  of  Englishmen  are  most 
familiar ;  and  to  them  ostensibly  the  impending  European  war, 
if  it  ever  should  break  out,  will  owe  its  rise. 

The  grievances  advanced  on  behalf  of  Slesvig  fall  chiefly 
under  two  heads.  It  is  complained  that  the  German  nationality 
in  Slesvig  is  being  oppressed,  and  that  Slesvig  is  being  incorpo- 
rated with  Denmark.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two 
charges,  even  if  it  were  true,  the  title  of  Germany  to  interfere  is 
not  very  obvious.  There  is  no  word  concerning  the  German 
nationality  in  the  correspondence  of  1851-52.  But  yet  it  is 
alleged  that  Denmark  has  given  a  pledge  to  Germany  that  she 
will  treat  the  two  nationalities  equally.  The  line  of  reasoning 
by  which  this  pledge  is  established,  is  ingenious,  and  has,  at  all 
events,  answered  the  purpose  of  convincing  every  one  who  desired 
to  believe  it.  M.  Bluhme's  letter  of  January  29th,  1852,  in 
which  he  accepts  the  Austrian  despatch  as  a  true  exposition  of 
the  King's  intentions,  also  encloses  a  proclamation,  dated 
January  27,  1852,  in  which  several  of  the  engagements  recently 
made  to  Germany  are  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  Royal  Decree. 
M.  Blnhme  transmitted  the  proclamation  to  the  German  Powers, 
as  an  earnest  that  Denmark  was  sincere  in  the  promises  she  had 
given.  But  the  proclamation  was  not  limited  to  a  fulfilment  of 
those  promises.  Being  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  King  of  Denmark's  own  subjects,  it  contained 
several  other  provisions,  not  mentioned  in  the  Austrian  despatch. 
There  was,  for  instance,  an  announcement  that  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  would  be  named  Prime  Minister  ;  that  the  King's 
uncle  should  be  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  the  Directory 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance. In  company  with  these  various  provisions  it  is  also  stated 
that  the  King  intended,  in  the  projected  draft  of  a  charter  for 
Slesvig,  '  to  secure  to  the  Danish  and  German  nationalities  in 
that  Duchy  perfectly  equal  rights  and  protection.'  Now,  by 
what  conceivable  process  of  reasoning  does  Germany  evolve  from 
this  state  of  facts  that  Denmark  promised  to  her  to  protect  the 
German  nationality  ?  The  only  contract  Denmark  made  to  Ger- 
many was  contained  within  the  four  comers  of  the  Austrian 
despatch,  by  which  she  herself  consented  to  be  bound.  What  is 
not  in  the  Austrian  despatch  is  not  in  Denmark's  contract.  The 
proclamation  forwarded  by  her  to  Austria  in  proof  that  she  was 
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keeping  that  contract,  can  only  bind  her  to  Anstria  as  far  as  it 
refers  to  that  cooiract.  Parts  of  it  do  refer  to  that  contract ; 
parts  of  it  do  not.  The  German  nationality  clause  belongs  to 
the  latter  division,  because  the  questioa  of  nationalities  aad 
languages  is  not  ev&t  so  much  as  touched  upon  in  the  Austrian 
despatch.  Surely  to  say  that  because  it  haj^^eas  to  have  been 
written  upon  the  sane  parchment  as  those  provisions  on  account 
of  which  the  proclamation  is  communicated — namely,  those 
which  do  refer  to  the  Austrian  despatch — Aat  therelbrc  it 
becomes  a  piMrtion  of  the  contract,  is  to  argue  only  as  die  strong 
argue  to  the  weak.  In  private  life  no  one  would  venture  to 
maintain  such  a  position.  A  landowner  contracts  with  one  of 
his  neighbours  that  he  will  not  cut  down  a  hedgerow  upon  a  bit 
of  land  that  lies  near  his  neighbour's  house.  To  show  that  be 
intends  to  fulfil  his  contract  he  forwards  to  the  neighbour  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  his  own  agent  containing  the  requisite  direc- 
tions. In  the  same  letter  he  also  mentions  to  his  agent  that  be 
wisbcs  part  of  the  land  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  and  part  of  it 
with  turnips.  Would  the  most  litigMNis  attorney  ever  enrolled 
4ream  of  contending  that  the  landowner  had  thereby  contracted 
with  his  neighbour  to  sow  the  wheat  and  turnips  ?  If  the  case 
bad  not  a  Federal  army  at  its  back,  it  would  not  bear  a  moment's 
argument.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  intention  of  protecting 
the  two  nationalities  equally  was  put  forward  to  indnce  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  London.  They  had  already 
pledged  themselves  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  Denmark  had  accepted 
the  despatch ;  and  Denmark  having  done  so,  any  further  induce- 
ment became  superfluous. 

Passing  front  this  pcnnt,  and  fully  admitting  that  Denmark, 
though  in  no  way  bound  to  Grermany  upon  the  sulqect,  is  yet 
bound,  in  regard  to  h&r  own  honoor,  to  govern  all  races  of  her 
subjects  equitably,  the  further  question  arises,  are  the  Germans 
veolly  oppressed  ?  Considering  ^e  bitterness  that  years  of  mutual 
abuse  have  engendered,  one  would  certainly  expect  to  find  that 
wherever  Dane  or  German  had  the  other  in  his  power,  die  results 
would  be  unpleasant  to  the  weaker  party.  But  upon  the  actual 
facts  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  any  clear  evidence.  As  far  as  regards 
what  in  England  we  should  call  oppression,  the  Danes  must  be 
acquitted.  They  have  indeed  exiled  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rcbellicm  of  184^  ;  and  they  undoubtedly  suppress  treasonable 
writings,  and  prohibit  meetii^s  which  have  for  their  object  the 
annexation  of  Slesvig  to  Germany.  But  it  €k>es  not  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  Gpernian  y,  or  indeed  of  any  other  continental  state,  to  cast 
those  measures  in  her  teeth.  Beyond  this  the  Government  af^ars 
to  be  mild,  and  it  seems  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  language 
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question,  there  is  no  widelj  prevalent  discxHitent :  certamlj  there 
is  no  discontettt  sufficient  to  induce  the  people  of  the  Duchj,  as 
m  whole,  to  desire  a  uni<m  with  Germany.  Upon  this  point  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Paget,  our  able  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  is 
decisive : — 

^  I  had  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth,  oaid  by  your 
Lordship's  aathority  I  had  employed  a  person  to  visit  the  Duchy,  and 
report  upon  the  r^  state  of  ^ngs.  It  a|^ared  from  this  report 
that  the  populatioas  of  the  mixed  districts  were  in  many  instances 
sul^ect  to  much  petty  annoyance  and  vraGation  on  the  part  of  the 
subordii&ate  officials  of  the  Danish  Government ;  that  there  was  much 
disountent  respecting  the  language  question :  but  that  ^ere  was  no 
inclination  or  desire,  except  on  the  part  of  some  individuals  suspected 
of  being  agents  of  the  German  party,  for  a  junction  with  Holstcin, 
and  stiU  less  with  Germany.'— ParZ.  Corr,  1863,  p.  163. 

A  similar  testimony  has  been  given  by  more  recent  observers. 
It  is  quite  true  that  civil  liberty  is  not  in  a  veiy  promising  coa- 
dition  in  Slesvig.  The  police  are  armed  with  powers  of  repres- 
sion, resemblmg  only  too  closely  those  whicji  they  wield  in 
Prussia  and  other  Grerman  States.  But  this  is  not  the  famh  of 
Denmark.  She  would  gladly  have  communicated  to  Slesvig 
the  complete  liberty  which  she  enjoys  herself.  But  she  insists 
that  die  liberty  shall  be  complete ;  d^tif  the  executive  is  to  be 
reformed,  the  legislature  must  be  reformed  too ;  that  if  the  police 
are  to  be  disarmed,  the  Assembly  shall  be  so  elected  as  fairly  to 
represent  the  whole  population,  and  ^all  not  be,  as  now,  so  packed 
as  to  be  only  the  mouthpiece  of  a  disloyal  section,  whidi  is  in 
league  with  the  foreigner.  This  complete  liberty,  however,  lAie 
is  <lisablcd  by  Germany  from  gmnting.  It  would  constitute 
that  *  exclusive  preference '  for  modem  Danish  institutions,  which 
is  so  anxiously  guarded  against  by  the  Austrian  despatch.  She 
has  rigidly  adhered  to  her  contract ;  and  no  attemj^  has  been 
made  to  introduce  the  institutions  of  Denmark  Proper  into 
Slesvig. 

To  do  the  Gemans,  howev^,  justice,  they  do  not  much  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  Slesvig  enjo3ring  a  liberty  with  whidi  they 
are  little  acquainted  at  home.  They  prefer  to  rely  upon  the 
language  grievance,  which  is  more  romantic^  and  exposes  them 
less  to  distressing  retorts  ;  and  it  is  that  complaint  which,  as 
being  the  most  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  sin- 
gular, has  &8teBed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  English  people. 
It  i»,  indeed,  a  very  curious  specimen  of  a  naicroscopic  grievance. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  parishes  in  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig, 
117  in  the  Northern  part  are  wholly  Danish  ;  while  110  in  the 
Southern  part  are,  or  for  the  sake  of  peace  are  assaraed  to  be. 
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wholly  German.  With  respect  to  these  two  districts  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever.  The  language  of  Church  and  School  is 
Danish  in  the  one  and  German  in  the  other.  But  there  remain 
49  parishes,  containing  some  85,000  souls,*  in  which  the  popula- 
tion is  mixed  ;  and  in  these  parishes  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  languages  are  adjusted  by  the  simple  arrangement  that  both 
languages  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  that  a  service  in 
each  language  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  churches  upon  alternate 
Sundays.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  ideal  legislator  contriving 
a  more  absolutely  equitable  plan — especially  as  the  peasantry 
speak  a  kind  of  patois  composed  of  bad  dialects  of  both  lan- 
guages, and  therefore  have  no  room  for  indulging  any  sentiment 
about  their  native  tongue.  Complaints  are,  of  course,  made 
on  both  sides  that  some  parishes  are  mixed  which  ought  to  be 
either  Danish  or  German.  But  even  if  any  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  allotment,  of  which  there  is  no  proof,  the  conse- 

rmces  at  any  rate  are  not  overwhelming.  The  only  effect  is 
t  the  aggrieved  peasant  hears  one  sermon  a  fortnight  instead 
of  two.  We  very  much  doubt  if  a  great  popular  agitation  could 
be  got  up  in  England  upon  this  basis.  The  grievance,  indeed, 
did  make  its  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  very 
last  session.  The  English  nationality  are  *  oppressed '  in  Wales, 
by  being  forced  in  some  parishes  to  take  their  choice  between  a 
Welsh  service  and  none  at  all :  and  <Hie  or  two  sufferers  did 
invoke  the  aid  of  Parliament,  not  to  abolish  the  Welsh  service, 
but  to  allow  the  English  to  have  a  service  of  their  own.  But 
so  dead  are  we  English  people  to  the  sacred  rights  of  our 
nationality  and  our  Fatherland,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep 
forty  members  together  to  discuss  the  subject  They  do  not 
take  privation  in  the  matter  of  sermons  so  easily  in  Slesvig. 
There  is  something  exquisitely  humorous  in  the  tragic  tone  in 
which  this  sermon-grievance  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  German 
members  of  the  Slesvig  Estates : — 

*  The  religious  services  in  the  above-named  parishes  are  to  be  held 
alternately  in  Danish  and  in  German,  although  in  most  of  the  parishes 
Bcarcelj  any  of  the  inhabitants  understand  a  Danish  sermon,  but  all 
understand  well  a  German  sermon.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  therefore, 
that  on  the  Sundays  when  a  Danish  sermon  is  preached,  the  church  is 
almost  always  empty.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a  grievous  oppression  of 
a  whole  population  as  to  the  use  of  the  native  German  language.' 

Happy  are  the  people  whose  grievances  are  such  as  these ! 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  forming  too  mean  an  opinion  of 


♦  Some  estimates  have  placed  them  mach  lower ;  but  we  belicTe  these  figures 
to  be  approximately  correct. 

the 
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the  mental  calibre  of  the  Slesvig  Estates,  to  keep  in  view  the 
vista  in  the  background — the  German  fleet  riding  in  the  harbour 
of  Kiel. 

The  language  grievance  has  been  kept  chiefly  for  popular  use. 
It  has  furnished  an  endless  topic  of  declamation  to  platform 
orators  and  pamphleteers ;  but  the  official  organs  of  the  move- 
ment have  been  somewhat  sparing  of  its  use.  It  is  possible  that 
a  recollection  of  certain  passages  in  the  history  of  Hungary  and 
Posen  have  suggested  to  Austrian  and  Prussian  statesmen  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  expediency  of  laying  down  any  broad,  general 
principles  concerning  the  treatment  due  to  the  language  of  a 
minority.  The  point  which  the  official  assailants  of  Denmark 
have  chiefly  urged  is  the  alleged  *  incorporation  of  the  Duchy.' 
There  is  no  question  here  about  the  promises  of  Denmark. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  plainest  language,  was  the  pledge  given 
that  Slesvig  should  not  be  incorporated  with  Denmark.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  pledge 
was  ever  broken.  The  interminable  character  of  this  dispute, 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  it  threatens  to  lead, 
are  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  singular  vagueness  of  the 
principal  term  employed.  ^  Incorporation '  is  a  mere  metaphor, 
and  has  no  precise  or  technical  meaning  whatever.  If  these 
unhappy  engagements  of  1851-52  had  been  put  into  the  form  of 
a  regular  treaty,  the  word  would  have  been  more  closely  defined. 
As  it  is,  we  have  to  search  for  its  definition  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  which  a  law-court  would  apply  to  an  eccentric 
will,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  had  been  much  battered  in 
G>mmittee.  What  Denmark  has  actually  done  with  respect  to 
Slesvig  is  this:  she  has  preserved  to  her  a  local  legislature, 
local  tribunals,  and  a  special  Executive.  On  the  other  hand, 
Slesvig  elects  members  to  a  general  Congress  or  Kigsraad, 
which  decides  upon  those  questions  which  concern  Denmark 
and  Slesvig  equally.  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  did  the  same, 
until  Germany  required  that  votes  should  be  assigned  to  them 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  population,  and  except  upon  this 
condition  refused  to  permit  their  entry  into  the  common  consti- 
tution. Now  the  question  is  whether  the  possession  of  a  local 
constitution  for  its  own  affairs,  combined  with  a  participation 
in  a  common  constitution  with  Denmark  for  common  affairs, 
amounts  to  an  incorporation  of  Slesvig  with  Denmark.  For  that 
is  the  precise  position  assigned  to  the  Duchy  by  the  Charters  of 
1854-5,  and  preserved  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of  last  November. 
The  question  may  be  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by  looking 
abroad.  The  link  which,  according  to  the  recent  Constitution, 
unites  Austria  and  Hungary  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature.     Is 
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Hungary  on  that  account  incorporated  into  Austria  ?  It  is  pre*- 
cisely  the  tie  which  unites  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Would  it 
be  correct  to  say  that  Ohio  was  incorporated  into  Pennsylvania  ? 
Even  in  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  itself 
a  proof  might  be  found  that  the  combination  of  a  local  constitu* 
tion  for  local  matters,  and  a  common  constitution  for  common 
matters,  does  not  imply  the  incorporation  of  the  communities 
which  take  part  in  the  common  representation.  But  a  more  con- 
clusive argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  very  documents  under 
'  which  this  promise  ^  not  to  incorporate '  arises.  The  promise 
was  given  in  the  correspondence  of  1851-52,  which  we  have  so 
often  quoted.  That  correspondence  abounds  in  passages  that 
distinctly  contemplate  the  very  combination  in  which  the  present 
tie  of  Slesvig  to  Denmark  consists.  The  following  passage  from 
the  Austrian  despatch  is  conclusive  upon  the  point : — 

*  The  Danish  Cabinet  may  oonvince  itself  that  we  are  veiy  far  from 
wishing  to  stipulate  for  the  unaltered  and  permanent  preservation  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Provincial  listateB  in  the  Duchies.  On  the 
contrary,  we  aoknowledge  the  fall  legitimacy  of  the  endeavours  (by 
proper  modification  or  enlargement)  to  adapt  the  existing  politictd 
mstitutions  of  all  the  parts  of  the  monarchy  to  the  organization  of  the 
collective  statQ  to  be  established  in  the  future  upon  Conservativo 
principles.' 

It  is  idle,  in  the  face  of  paragraphs  like  this,  to  pretend  that 
the  connexion  of  Denmark  and  Slesvig,  by  the  tie  of  a  common 
constitution  for  jpurely  common  afbirs,  so  long  as  the  business 
special  to  each  is  managed  separately,  can  be  construed  into  an 
incorporation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  prohibited  under  tho 
Austrian  despatch. 

The  Constitution  of  November  the  18th,  1863,  has  been  vehe* 
mently  objected  to  by  Germany  as  tending  to  incorporate  Slesvig ; 
and,  as  we  write,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  not  be  selected  by 
the  JDiet  as  the  pretext  for  war  with  Denmark.  But  so  far  aa 
the  question  of  incorporation  is  concerned,  it  stands  upon  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  footing  as  the  Constitution  of  1855.  Both  agree 
in  the  principle  of  administering  common  affairs  by  a  common 
constitution,  and  provincial  affairs  by  a  provincial  constitution. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the  Rigsraad  or 
Central  Legislature  consists  now  of  two  chambers  instead  of  one. 
No  change  is  made  in  the  relative  powers  of  4he  Rigsraad  and  the 
Provincial  Estates.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Germans  are 
talking  mere  nonsense  when  they  raise  an  outcry  against  the 
recent  law.  They  have  a  very  distinct  meaning ;  but  they  do 
not  like  to  express  it  in  distinct  language.  They  do  not  object 
to  a  common  constitution  as  such.    But  they  object  to  a  common 

constitution 
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constitatlon  from  which  Holstein  is  excluded,  because,  of  course, 
under  such  a  constitution  Germany  has  lost  her  hold  over  Den- 
mark. It  is  their  own  fault  that  Holstein  is  shut  out :  for  they 
will  not  allow  her  to  enter  in  except  upon  condition  that  the 
German  few  shall  govern  the  Danish  many.  But  they  quarrel 
with  the  exclusion  of  Holstein,  because  it  is  the  formal  mode 
of  withdrawing  Denmark  from  German  intrigue  and  German 
domination.  The  Constitution  of  last  November  proclaims  and 
ratifies  the  exclusion  of  Holstein,  which  the  Diet  has  practically 
forced  upon  the  Danish  Government;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
that  Constitution  is  received  with  such  especial  indignation. 
But  all  these  objections,  whatever  their  value,  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  Denmark's  promise  not  to  incorporate  Slesvig. 
The  question  whether  B  is,  or  is  not,  incorporated  into  A,  cannot 
possibly  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  C  has  been  excluded  from 
the  combination.* 

Such  then  are  the  materials  of  this  stormy  and  complicated 
dispute.  They  are  resolvable  into  one  issue — whether  the  Ger- 
man is  or  is  not  to  be  master  of  the  Dane,  and  of  all  the  mari- 
time advantages  which  the  Dane  possesses.  This  is  the  one  end 
to  which  all  the  various  pretensions  of  Germany  tend,  and  it  is 
the  only  aim  which  is  in  the  least  degree  adequate  to  explain 
the  unscrupulous  vehemence  with  which  those  pretensions  have 
been  urged.  That  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  common  Kigsraad  which  governs  the  monarchy ; 
that  they  should  be  represented  there  in  a  strength  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  population ;  that  without  this  condition  being 
granted,  no  organization  of  the  monarchy  should  be  permitted ; 
all  these  conditions  are  necessary  to  the  result  at  which  German 
patriots  frankly  confess  that  they  are  aiming.  That  the  Danes 
should  voluntarily  abrogate  their  independence;  that  they 
should  put  their  necks  under  a  dominion  which  would  crush 
out  their  nationality,  and  reduce  their  liberties  to  the  level  of 
Prussia  or  of  Hesse,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  quarrel,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  of  misunderstanding,  or  which  is  likely  to  bo 
appeased  by  compromise.  It  is  that  j>erpetual  form  of  quarrel 
which,  in  its  nature,  is  irreconcileable,  and  which  must  always 
exist  between  those  who  wish  to  conquer  and  those  who  desire 

*  It  is  carious  that  this  plan  of  cutting  off  Holstein  entirely,  and  combining 
Slesvlg  with  Denmark  upon  the  plan  of  separate  Legislature  for  loeal  affffirs,  ami 
a  common  Legislature  for  common  affairs,  was  actually  proposed  to  France  and 
Russia  by  Loi^  Russell  iu  April,  1861 ;  and  so  favourable  to  Germany  did  he 
think  it,  that  he  further  proposed  to  reward  Denmark  for  accepting  it  by  offering 
to  her  a  auaraniee  of  Slesvlg.  Yet  now  that  Denmark  has  done  this  for  herself,  it 
is  treated  as  an  atrocious  breach  of  her  engagements,  a  just  cause  of  war,  and  an 
excuse  to  Austria  for  breaking  her  treaty  |le^ges.  ^,^,^,^^^  ^^  GoOgl^^ 
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not  to  be  conquered — between  those  who  mean  to  eat  and  those 
who  are  averse  to  being  eaten. 

But  yet  this  heap  of  combustible  elements  might  have  lain 
harmless  for  a  considerable  time,  if  no  accidental  spark  had  fallen 
on  it.  Though  Federal  execution  had  been  decreed  for  some 
years — ever  since  1858 — and  though  the  power  of  the  National 
Verein  was  increasing  year  by  year,  yet  the  efforts  of  England 
might  have  sufficed  still  to  defer  the  catastrophe  indefinitely. 
Unluckily,  just  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  when  the  new  law  for 
modifying  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  and  Slesvig  bad  jnst 
passed  the  Rigsraad,  King  Frederic  VII.  died;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  he  died  without  male  issue,  and  his  death  raised 
a  most  complicated  and  difficult  question  of  succession.  There 
is  a  fate  attending  the  Danish  monarchy,  which  collects  round 
every  question  that  concerns  it  every  perplexity  which  the  most 
unlucky  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circumstances  could  brin^ 
together.  The  Slesvig-Holstein  question,  as  it  existed  a  year  ago, 
was  confused  enough ;  but  it  is  left  &r  in  the  shade  by  the  com* 
plication  which  the  intricacies  of  the  feudal  law,  the  undefined 
results  of  its  abolition,  and  frequent  changes  of  boundary,  of 
constitution,  and  of  tenure,  in  the  territories  under  consideratiotz, 
have  heaped  upon  the  question  of  the  succession. 

The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg ;  but,  like  most  simple  statements,  it  is  exceedingly 
misleading.  Frederic  I.,  who  died  in  1533,  had  two  son% 
Christian  and  Adolf;  Christian  had  two  sons,  Frederic  and 
Hans ;  Adolf  had  one  son.  Christian  Albrecht  Now  these  three 
grandsons  of  Frederic  I.,  viz.  Frederic,  Hans,  and  Christian 
Albrecht,  were  the  progenitors  of  the  lines  with  which  we  hare 
to  do.  From  Frederic  came  the  royal  Danish  line,  which  in  the 
person  of  Frederic  VII.  is  just  extinct,  as  far  as  male  heirs  are 
concerned.  From  Hans  came  two  lines,  that  of  Augustenhui]gy 
the  eldest,  and  that  of  Gliicksburg,  the  youngest.  From  Chris- 
tian Albrecht  came  the  House  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  that  is  to 
say,  the  present  Imperial  House  of  Russia.  To  put  the  case  into 
the  shape  of  a  pedigree  it  stands  thus : — 

Frederic  I.,  tl&3d. 

Chriitian  III.,  tl559.  Adolf,  tl544, 
I Duke  of  Ho]steixi-Gottor|>. 

Frederic  II.,  tl588.  Hans,  tl564.  Christian  Albrecht 

Frederic  III.  f  1670.  ] 1  Emperors  of  Rum. 

I  D.  of  Augustenburg,    P.  of  Glucksbarg, 

Frederic  VII.  Father  of  present 

just  dead.  the  Pretender.        King  of  Denmark.  i 
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It  is  quite  clear  that,  on  ordinary  principles  of  male  suc- 
cession, the  line  of  Frederic  IL  failing,  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  line  of  Hans,  that  is  to  say,  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  has 
the  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  But  there  are 
some  very  material  points  which  take  this  out  of  the  category 
of  ordinary  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  Crown  of  Denmark 
was  not  hereditary  till  a  very  modem  date.  In  earlier  times  it 
was  elective.  It  did,  not  become  hereditary  until  the  year  1660, 
in  the  reign  of  Frederic  III,,  that  is  to  say,  a  good  century,  after 
the  line  of  the  Augustenburgs  branched  off.  When  it  was 
made  hereditary,  a  law  of  succession  (called  the  Lex  Regia)  was 
also  passed  ;  and  by  its  provisions  female  heirs  of  Frederic  III. 
could  inherit  the  throne  as  soon  as  the  male  succession  was^ 
exhausted.  The  title  of  the  Augustenburgs  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark  is  therefore  worthless,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
when  their  progenitor  branched  off,  the  throne  was  not  here- 
ditary ;  Secondly,  because  the  line  of  Frederic  II,  is  not  extinct, 
inasmuch  as  under  the  Lex  Regia  females  may  inherit  Under 
these  circumstances  the  pedigree  of  the  Royal  Danish  line  stands 
thus: — 

Frederic  III.,  first  hereditary  kiog,  tl670. 
Frederic  V.,  tl765. 


Obriitian  YIIL,  tl848.  Loiuse  Charlotte, 

Frederic  VII.,  tl863.  Vilhelm,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 


Pr.  Frederic  of  Mary.  Louise, 

Hesse.  m. 

Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg, 
present  King  of  Denmark. 

Under  the  female  succession,  therefore,  established  by  the  Lex 
Regia,  Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse  was  clearly  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark.  But  he  renounced  his  rights,  and  his  sister  Mary 
did  the  same.  The  crown,  therefore,  inevitably  fell  to  his  second 
sister  Louise.  She  renounced  her  rights  in  favour  of  her  husband, 
and  Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg  is  accordingly  the  present 
King. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  did  the  Lex  Regia^  i.e,j 
the  law  admitting  the  female  succession,  apply  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy — to  Slesvig,  to  Holstein,  and  to  Lauenburg? 
Concerning  Lauenburg  there  ought  to  be  no  question,  for  it  was 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  Treaties  of  1815-16,  and 
follows  that  crown,  by  whatever  law  of  inheritance  it  descends. 

But, 
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But,  concerning  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  the  complication  is  much 
more  serious.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  at  me  time  this  Lex 
Regia  was  passed — 1665 — Slesvig  and  Holstein  were  neither  of 
them  in  their  entirety  a  part  of  Denmark,  and  therefore,  it  is 
said,  could  not  be  subject  to  a  law  made  for  Denmark.  Up  to  the 
Peace  of  Roeskilde,  in  1658,  Slesvig  was  a  lief  under  the  Danish 
crown,  half  held  by  the  King,  half  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  In  that  year  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  each 
half  of  the  fief  was  converted  into  an  independent  sovereignty* 
After  some  inarmed iate  vicissitudes  the  Duke  of  Holsteiu- 
Gottorp*s  half  was  conquered  by  the  Danish  King,  and  the 
whole  of  Slesvig  was  solemnly  united  to  the  Danish  crown  in 
.1721.  How  did  that  formal  union  affect  the  succession  of  Sles- 
vig ?  Did  it  leave  Slesvig  under  its  old  Salic  law,*  or  did  it 
introduce  the  Danish  Lex  Regia^  the  law  of  female  succession  ? 
The  Duke  of  Augustenburg  of  that  day  took  this  latter  view,  and 
swore  fealty  to  the  *  King  and  his  Royal  successors,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  Lex  Regia*^  But  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
of  the  present  day  repudiates  his  great-grandfather's  oath,  and 
claims — or  did  claim — to  succeed  to  Slesvig  acconling  to  the 
Salic  law.  But  what  has  become  of  the  Dukes  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  in  the  meanwhile  ?  Though  ousted  of  their  portion  of 
Slesvig  by  force  of  arms,  in  1713,  they  did  not  renounce  their 
rights  till  1773,  and  then  they  renounced  them  in  favour  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  his  successors.  It  may  therefore  be 
plausibly  argued  that,  if  Slesvig  ceases  to  be  held  by  a  King  of 
Denmark,  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  are  revived.! 

Tlic  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Holstein  is  stronger  still.  When 
the  German  empire  was  dissolved  in  1806,  and  Holstein  ceased 
therefore  to  be  a  fief,  the  King  of  Denmark  of  the  day,  having 
it  entirely  At  his  disposal,  united  it  to  Denmark  by  Letters 
Patent,  and  declared  it  to  be  ^  henceforth  an  unseparated  part  of 
this  monarchy.'  It  may  be  argued  that  by  that  act  it  became 
subject  to  the  Danish  law  of  succession.  But,  if  the  opposite  view 
be  taken,  and  it  be  assumed  that  Holstein  retained  the  Salic  law  of 
succession,  which  had  applied  to  it  while  it  was  a  fief,  the  diffi- 
culty then  arises  that  the  various  portions  of  the  Duchy  could  not 
be  held  together.     Large  portions  of  the  present  Duchy  upon  the 

"**  What  the  old  law  of  Sletviff  was  Ims  been  much  ^qmted ;  but  we  assimie  the 
German  Tiew  for  argument's  salce. 

t  Tliif  interpretation  may  be  (Questioned,  as  the  Act  by  which  the  Emperor  Paul 
renounced  his  share  in  Slesvig  is  not  so  clearly  worded,  as  that  by  which  be  re* 
nounced  his  share  in  Holstein.  Bat  it  is  as  tenable  as  any  ocbw ;  and  %uite  tnnablt 
enough  for  the  Cxar  to  adopt  if  he  thought  fit* 

western 
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western  frontier,  comprising  one-fifth  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in- 
cluding Altona,  did  not  form  part  of  the  Duchy  till  they  were  united 
to  it  by  those  same  Letters  Patent  of  1806.  They  were  not  fiefs  at 
all  at  that  time,  but  allodial  possessions  of  the  Danish  crown,  and 
therefore  tied  to  it,  to  whomsoever  it  might  descend.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  renunciation  by  Paul  of  his  territories  in  Holstein, 
as  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  was  very  distinctly  made  only  to 
the  male  descendants  of  Frederic  V. ;  so  that  unless  the  Duchy 
changed  its  character  by  the  events  of  1806  and  1815,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Kiel  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Baltic  shore  of  Holstein 
would  fall  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg,  therefore,  and  those  who  claim  through  him,  are  placed  in 
this  dilemma — either  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  was  united  to 
Denmark  by  the  events  of  1806  and  1815  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  assumed  Denmark's  law  of  succession,  or  it  remained  subject 
to  its  old  laws  in  that  respect  In  the  first  case,  the  Duke  of 
Angustenburg  would  lose  Holstein  altogether ;  in  the  other  case, 
he  would  have  to  take  it  minus  Altona  and  Kiel,  and  with 
Russia  for  a  next  door  neighbour. 

The  prospect  of  this  tangle  of  disputes  being  brought  to  a 
practical  issue  convinced  the  Great  Powers  that  it  required  an 
European  intervention  to  fix  upon  some  plan  of  succession  to 
the  Danish  crown  which  should  not  expose  the  integrity  of  the 
monarchy  to  risk.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  fix  upon 
Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg.  His  wife  (after  her  brother's 
and  sister's  renunciation  had  been  obtained)  was  the  unquestion- 
able heir,  under  the  Lex  Regia^  to  Denmark  proper,  and  probably 
to  Slesvijr.  He  himself,  as  a  descendant  of  Christian  III.,  stood 
high  in  the  male  succession ;  and  most  of  those  who  stood  before 
him  had  been  guilty  of  treason  in  1848,  and  had  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  rights.  Accordingly, 
renunciations  were  obtained  from  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse, 
from  his  sisters,  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and,  finally,  from 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  himself,  who  of  course  had  fled  the 
country.  For  this,  and  for  the  cession  of  all  claim  to  his  estates, 
which  was  of  small  value  to  him  as  he  had  forfeited  them  by 
rebellion,  he  received  a  sum  of  rather  more  than  400,000/.*  In 
consideration  of  this  enormous  indemnity,  he  made  the  following 
promise : — 

*  We  moreover  promise,  for  ui  and  our  family  ^  by  our  princely  word 
and  nononr,  not  to  undertake  anything  whereby  the  tranquillity  of  his 

*  It  is  a  cnrious  coincidence  that  the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  at  Prankfbrt, 
who  negotiated  this  renunciation  with  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  was  Herr  von 
Bismarck. 
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Majesty's  dominions  and  lands  might  be  disturbed,  nor  in  anj  way  to 
counteract  the  resolutions  which  his  Majesty  might  have  taken,  or  in 
future  might  take  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  succession  of 
all  the  lands  now  united  under  his  Majesty's  sceptre,  or  to  the  eventual 
organization  of  his  monarchy.' 

In  the  vocabularj  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenbnrg  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  word  *  family'  does  not  include  sons;  for 
it  is  his  son  who  is  now  revolutionising  Holstein  under  the 
wing  of  the  Federal  army.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  Duke's  son 
has  protested  against  the  above  renunciation.  It  is  also  right  to 
add  that  he  kept  his  protest  to  himself  till  six  years  after  the 
deed  had  been  signed  and  the  money  paid.  The  protest  was 
issued  on  the  15th  of  January,  1859.* 

The  requisite  renunciations  having  thus  been  obtained,  the 
Treaty  of  London  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  ^  It  is  simply 
worded,  and  contains  no  other  stipulations  than  that  the 
Powers  will  recognise  Prince  Christian  and  his  male  descendants 
as  successors  to  succeed  to  the  whole  of  the  states  then  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Danish  king.f  They  do  this  on  the  ground, 
alleged  in  the  preamble,  that  *  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  being  connected  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  is  of  high  importance  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.'  The  Treaty  is  in  the  names  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Prince  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  oi: 
Russia,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  Other 
states  were  sul^equently  invited  to  accede;  and  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  among  others,  consented. 

The  case  foreseen  has  come  to  pass.  The  male  line  oi 
Frederick  III.  has  died  out.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty, 
France,  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden  have  at  once  recognised 
Prince  Christian  as   his  successor.     Austria  and  Prussia  hang 

♦  Pari.  Oorr.  1861,  p.  82. 

t  '  Les  Hsutet  Puties  Oontractantes  s'eogagent  d'un  commun  accord  dans  le 
cms  oU  r<$Tentaalitd  prevue  Tiendnut  k  se  ndaliser,  &  reoonnattre  )i  &  H.  le  Prince 
Christian  de  SlesTig-Holstein-Sonderbourg  GlUcksbarg.  .  .  .  le  droit  de  succdder 
k  la  totality  des  6tats  actuellement  r^unis  sous  le  sceptre  de.  S.  M.  le  Itoi  de 
Danemark/  The  words  *s'engageut  d'un  common  ac<x)rd/  are  important,  as 
showing  that  the  treaty  is  matoally  binding  between  each  and  all,  and  not  merely 
between  each  and  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  has  been  alleged  in  defence  of  thSp 
German  Powers  that  they  are  released  fVom  the  Treaty  of  London,  because 
Denmark  has  broken  the  promises  made  in  the  Correspondence  of  1851-52.  We 
have  shown  in  detail  that  that  assertion  is  wholly  without  foundation.  But  eren 
if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  irrelerant.  The  Treaty  of  London  was  not  a  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  one  side,  and  Denmark  on  the  other.  It  was 
a  treaty  between  each  and  all  of  the  Powers  that  signed  it  Austria  is  as  much 
bound  by  it  to  England  as  to  Denmark ;  and  England  was  in  no  way  ooncemed  in 
the  Correspondence  of  1851-52. 

back 
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back.  They  are  not  shameless  enough  openly  to  repudiate  their 
plighted  word,  but  they  refuse  to  keep  it  They  will  not  recog- 
nise King  Christian,  though  as  yet  they  have  abstained  from 
recognising  the  Pretender.  Saxony  and  Hanover,  overjoyed  at 
being  allowed  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  of  any  kind,  be  it  ever 
9o  ignominious,  loudly  proclaim  that  they  are  not  only  willing,  but 
eager,  to  dishonour  the  faith  that  they  have  pledged.  Meanwhile, 
the  great  mass  of  Prussian  and  Austrian  Radicals,  with  that 
curious  indifference  to  morality  which  is  characteristic  of  senti- 
mental politicians,  are  furiously  calling  upon  their  sovereigns  to 
enter  upon  the  same  dishonest  course.  They  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  argue.  *  The  London  Treaty,'  says  Von  Sybel,  *  is 
contra  banos  mores  ....  it  proposes  to  rivet  a  German  popula- 
tion to  the  poisoned  chain  of  Danish  rule ;'  and  therefore,  by  the 
light  of  this  convenient  standard  of  *  good  morals,'  he  proposes 
to  break  the  faith  which  Prussia  has  solemnly  pledged,  and  in 
which  for  twelve  years  past  she  has  suffered  us  implicitly  to 
believe.  This  habit  of  political  repudiation  appears  to  be  in- 
grained in  Prussian  politicians.  Along  with  his  conquests  and 
his  glory,  Frederick  the  Great  has  left  them  also  the  disastrous 
legacy  of  his  treachery.  Like  most  mere  imitators  they 
follow  chiefly  the  defects  of  their  model,  and  overlook  its 
beauties.  There  is  little  enough  in  their  recent  history  of  his 
military  prowess,  or  his  political  sagacity ;  but  of  his  unblushing 
perfidy,  of  his  cynical  contempt  for  pledges  given  and  treaties 
signed,  they  are  admirable  copyists. 

The  conduct  of  the  Diet  has  been  a  curious  medley' of  ille- 
galities. When  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Holstein  was 
separated  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  the  Diet  com- 
plained that  by  that  act  the  promise  not  to  incorporate  Slesvig, 
had  been  broken;  though  the  institutions  of  Slesvig,  and  its 
relations  to  Denmark  Proper,  remained  unaltered.  To  resist 
this  alleged  breach  of  an  engagement  that  was  unquestionably 
international,  the  Diet  threatened  to  proceed,  not  by  war — which 
is  the  mode  in  which  nation  exacts  redress  from  nation — but  by 
Federal  Execution,  which  is  nothing  but  a  measure  of  internal 
government.  The  constitution  of  the  German  Bund  is  so  ano- 
malous that  no  exact  parallel  to  its  conduct  can  be  found ;  but 
this  proceeding  is  somewhat  the  same  as  if,  England  having 
cause  of  complaint  against  France  for  some  breach  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  the  English  Government  were  to  obtain  a 
verdict  against  the  Emperor  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
and  levy  a  fine  upon  the  money  he  holds  in  the  English 
Funds.  After  the  Diet  had  made  this  threat,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark died ;    and  his  successor — whose  title  for  Lauenburg  at 

least 
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least  was  unquestionable — announced  his  accession  to  them,  ami 
claimed  that  his  plenipotentiary  should   be  admitted   to   tbeir 
sittings.     They  refused  to  acknowledge  him  ;  but,  having  done 
so,  they  proceeded  to  act  as  if  they  had  acknowledged  him.     If 
they  had  recognised  some  other  claimant  in  his  place,  it  would 
then   have  been   competent   for  them  to  conrey  to  him  their 
demands,  and  to  order  execution  if  those  demands  were  dis^ 
obeyed.      But  they  neither  acknowledged  King  Christian  nor 
anyone  else ;  and  yet,  while  they  were  thus  assuming  that  the 
throne  was  empty,  and  that  there  was  no  Duke  of  Holstein, 
they    ordered    Federal    Execution    in    Holstein    because     the 
Duke  of  Holstein  had  not  complied  with  their  demands.     In 
fact,  they  have  taken  measures  professedly  to  force  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  fulfil  his  Federal  obligations,  having  previously 
declared   that   there  was  no    King  of  Denmark  in   existence. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  confusion  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty.     Having  occupied  Holstein,  to  force  the  King  to  fulfil 
his  Federal  obligations — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  an  Exe* 
cution,    they  assumed    the   government   of  the    Duchy  tempo- 
rarily until  their  demands  had  been  complied  with  ;  and  then, 
holding  the  Government  under  this  tenure,  they  proceeded  to 
give  to  a  Pretender  facilities  for  setting  up  a  revolution  under 
their  protection.     These  strange  irregularities  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance as  showing  that  the  German  Diet  of  the  present  hour  is 
no  regular  Govemm^it  moving  by  strict  legal  rules  or  traditional 
principles  of  policy.     In  fear  of  Revolution  it  has  yielded  itself 
up  to  be  the  instrument  of  popular  passion,  and   its  acts  are 
inspired  by  a  spirit  not  its  own.     Austria  and  Prussia  would 
fain  guide  it  into  the  path,  if  not  of  honour,  at  least  of  compara- 
tive safety.     But  the  influence  which  their  voices  usually  exert 
is  lost  in  a  moment  such  as  this.     One  of  those  tempests  of 
popular    madness   to   which    Germany   is    especially   liable    is 
sweeping   over   the    land.     No   habits  of  self-government,    no 
natural  leaders  are  at  hand  to  moderate  the  frenzy  of  ignorant 
enthusiasm  ;  and  the  Sovereigns  of  the  smaller  States,  despots  in 
quiet  times  and   cowards  in  Revolution,  arc  bending  in  abject 
terror  to  the  storm.     What  may  be  the  issue  a  few  months,  or 
even  a  few  weeks  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  negotiating  with  Germany  is  negotiating,  not  with 
a   Confederation   of  regular  Governments,  but  with  an  angry 
mob. 

There  is  so  far  method  in  the  German  madness,  that  the  ex- 
citement is  wildest  in  some  of  the  smaller  States  which  are 
x>lerably  safe  from  punishment  Their  wisdom  in  trying  to  pre- 
cipitate a  conflict  in  which,  individually,  they  can  hardly  lose, 

and 
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and  may  possibly  gain,  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  event. 
Saxony,  for  instance,  will  probably  in  any  case  reverse  the  fate 
of  Francis  I.,  and  escape  with  everything  except  her  honour. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  reflecting  men  in  the 
larger  States  can  blind  themselves  to  the  danger  upon  which  they 
are  rushing.  Germany  has  no  friend  on  any  frontier.  AH  around 
her  are  lying  enemies  covetous  of  some  possession  that  belongs  to 
a  German  crown,  and  only  waiting  for  an  opportune  moment  to 
attack.  The  first  sign  that  the  lengthy  Danish  controversy  was 
drawing  towards  actual  war  has  brought  out  a  proclamation  from 
Garibaldi  to  the  Italians,  and  from  Kossuth  to  the  Hungarians. 
Russia  is  probably  in  no  mood  to  forgive  Austria  the  base  of 
operations  which  the  Poles  have  found  upon  the  Gallician  fron-^ 
tier ;  and  the  Servians  will  have  little  affection  for  the  staunch 
upholders  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  hardihood  of  an  Aus- 
trian statesman,  who  is  eager  to  bring  on  war  upon  the  Eyder, 
has  something  in  it  of  antique  grandeur.  With  the  Quadrila- 
teral to  defend  against  an  enthusiastic  nation  flushed  with  victory 
— with  Hungary  fretting  and  writhing  under  martial  law — with 
a  credit  but  just  beginning  to  revive,  taxation  strained  to 
the  uttermost,  and  a  large  yearly  deficit — with  all  these 
burdens  to  support,  Austria  sends  her  army  to  the  extreme 
North  to  fight  the  Danes,  and  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  But  Austria  will  not  be  the 
only  sufferer.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  lie  provinces 
of  Bavaria  and  of  Prussia,  which  for  half  a  century  have 
been  at  once  a  temptation  and  a  reproach  to  France.  They 
offer  a  prize  to  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time  they  suggest 
memories  of  humiliation  and  hopes  of  revenge.  The  sovereign 
who  should  reunite  them  to  the  French  Empire  would  build  his 
dynasty  upon  a  foundation  which  neither  Liberal  nor  Legitimist 
could  shake.  They  are  already  half-French  in  laws,  and  more 
than  half-French  in  sympathy.  They  would  be  easy  for  the 
French  to  conquer ;  and  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  would  make  it 
difficult  for  the  Germans  to  regain  them.  Nothing  is  wanting 
but  a  pretext  upon  which,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  cha- 
racter, the  treaties  which  sever  them  from  France  may  be  torn 
up.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  is  arming  ; 
and  the  condition  of  French  politics  presslngly  requires  that,  by 
Bome  gain  of  territory  or  of  fame,  he  should  recall  the  wavering 
affections  of  his  people,  and  wipe  out  the  memory  of  Mexico. 
Every  symptom  combines  to  indicate  that  if  the  opportunity 
should  come,  it  will  not  be  thrown  away.  The  Germans  com- 
fort themselves  with  the  few  fair  words  he  cast  to  "  his  cousin  " 
the  Pretender.  In  his  present  passive^  and  almost  friendly  bear- 
ing 
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ing — if  the  power  of  reasoning'  were  Jeft  to  them — they  should 
read  their  greatest  danger.  Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  his 
plan  than  to  betray  it  by  a  premature  movement  When  the 
Germans  have  fairly  plunged  into  war,  and  have  renounced  the 
protection  of  public  law  by  shamelessly  breaking  it  themselves, 
then  his  time  will  have  come.  Till  then  his  policy  is,  by  abso- 
lute quiescence  and  occasional  hints  of  friendly  sentiments,  to 
fool  them  into  security  and  into  war. 

And  what  will  England  do  ?  It  is  a  question  that  concerns 
us  deeply  ;  but  it  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is 
one  with  which  the  Germans  do  not  trouble  themselves  much. 
Of  the  true  policy  of  England  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  it  has 
been  upheld  by  statesmen  of  all  sides  in  every  age.  As  the  greatest 
of  commercial  powers,  she  can  never  suffer  the  highway  of  na- 
tions to  fall  into  hands  that  may  close  it  The  Sound,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  must  never  be  subject  to  the  will  of  a  first-rate 
Power.  Therefore,  it  is  against  the  policy  of  England  that  Den- 
mark should  become  the  dependency  of  Germany.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  })ossible  to  forecast  the  political  form  into  which  the  seething 
mass  of  German  populations  will  ultimately  crystallize.  But  one 
of  two  alternatives  may  be  safely  predicted  of  the  destiny  of  Ger- 
many as  a  European  Power.  Either  the  present  subdivision  which 
neutralizes  her  natural  resources  will  cease,  and  she  will  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Empires  in  the  world ;  or  else — a  fer 
likelier  issue — the  present  endiusiasm  will  exhaust  the  enei^ies 
of  a  people  so  unpractical,  without  leading  to  any  definite  result, 
and  Germany  will  fall  back  into  her  old  condition,  more  divided, 
more  stagnant,  more  impotent  than  before,  and  more  helplessly 
the  slave  of  Russia.  In  either  case  it  is  not  for  our  interest  that 
Denmark  should  fall  into  her  hands.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  if  King  Christian  IX.  does  not  inherit  Holstein,  the  claims 
of  Russia — set  aside  by  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw  only  in  his 
favour — revive  in  all  their  force.  If,  as  Germany  earnestly 
desires,  the  Danish  King  should  cease  to  be  Duke  of  Holstein, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  is  the  indisputable  heir  of  Kiel.* 

But  Denmark  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  our  support  than  any 

♦  The  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  signed  preyioos  to  the  Treaty  of  London,  after 
reciting  that  the  renunciations  of  the  Emperor  Paol  were  only  made  in  favoor  of 
the  male  descendants  of  Frederic  V.,  and  declaring  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  then  prepared  to  renounce  his  eventual  rights  in  favour  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Gl&cksbnrg,  goes  on  to  provide  '  That  inasmuch  as  the  renunciation  of  his  Miyestj 
the  Emperor  would  have  for  its  object  to  &cilitate  an  arran^ment  called  for  by 
the  first  interests  of  the  Monarchy,  the  ofifep  of  such  a  renunciation  tDould  oea$e  to 
he  dbiUgalory  if  the  arrangement  ittel/  tthouid/aU.*  The  *  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  * 
has  just  reprinted  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  without  note  or  comment 
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motives  of  mere  self-interest  can  furnish.     It  was  at  the  instance 
of  England,  more  than  of  any  other  Power,  that  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  signed.     It  is  not  a  treaty  of  guarantee,  and  there- 
fore, in  strict  law,  we  are  not  bound.     But  a  treaty  so  recent,  so 
distinctly  pointed  at  the  contingency  which  has  just  occurred, 
cannot  be  lightly  abandoned.      If  we  refuse  to  stand  by  this 
engagement,  which  we  took  so  large  a  share  in  negotiating,  we 
may  for  the  future  spare  ourselves  the  needless  pastime  of  signing 
treaties  altogether.      Already  our  power  to  uphold  the  public 
law,  which  we  take  so  prominent  a  share  in  making,  is  subject 
to  doubts  that  are  not  flattering  to  our  national  pride.     Lord 
Russell's  fierce  notes  and  pacific  measures  furnish  an  endless 
theme  for  the  taunts  of  those  who  would  gladly  see  the  influence 
of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe  destroyed.     The  vigorous 
protests  that  have  issued  from  the  Foreign  OflSce  in  the  matter 
of  Savoy,  and  of  Poland,  and  of  the  American  blockade,  com- 
bined with  the  meek  submission  that  invariably  follows  them, 
have  caused  the  conviction  to  prevail  extensively  in  Europe  that, 
however  she  may  write,  England  will  never  fight  with  any  State 
that  is  able  to  defend  itself.     In  the  Eastern  or  the  Southern  seas, 
where  there  is  no  enemy  that  can  resist  her,  she  can  still  show 
her  ancient  prowess.     She  can  exhibit  great  decision  in  Brazil, 
and  bum   down   defenceless  towns  with  wonderful    vigour   in 
Japan.     But  there  is  no  danger  that  she  will  ever  allow  her 
martial  ardour  to  betray  her  into  any  step  more  dangerous  than 
a  ferocious  despatch,  when  she  is  confronted  with  an  adversary 
of  anything  like  equal  strength.     This  is  the  character  of  us 
which  any  reader  of  foreign  journals  or  foreign  debates  may  find 
repeated  with  still  less  flattering  comments,  whenever  the  pro- 
bable policy  of  England  comes  under  discussion.     It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Russell  has  given  but  too  much 
point  to   these   sarcasms^      Even   in  this   Danish   matter,   the 
fickle  and  trimming  character  of  his  policy  has  won   for   us 
little  respect,  and  has  destroyed  the  influence  we  might  have 
previously  possessed.     When  Denmark  seemed  in  earnest,  and 
Germany  comparatively  lukewarm.  Lord  Russell  was  a   strong 
Dane.     In  return  for  a  separation  of  Holstein  precisely  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  since  effected  by  the  constitution  of  last 
November,  he  volunteered,  if  the  other  Powers  would  consent,  to 
guarantee  Slesvig  to  Denmark.     Shortly  afterwards  the  aspect  of 
the  political  horizon  darkened.     Germany  became  fearfully  in 
earnest,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  she  was  in  earnest,  Ger- 
many was  the  strongest  power.     Lord  Russell's  views  underwent 
a  salutary  change.     He  became  a  decided  German ;  and,  in  tes- 
timony of  his  conversion,  he  sent  to  Denmark  a  proposal  that  she 

should 
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should  reduce  her  Constitution  to  the  concurrent  action  of  four 
independent  Diets,  and  that,  to  make  everything  work  pleasantly 
with  Germany,  she  should  bring  down  her  army  and  navy  to 
the  lowest  possible  point  The  proposal  was  of  course  received 
with  delight  by  Germany,  and  rejected  with  scorn  by  Denmark. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recal  to  the  memory  of  the  English 
reader,  the  unexampled  insolence  of  the  language  in  which  this 
suicidal  project  was  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of  Denmark. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tone  of  that  unfortunate 
despatch  has  largely  contributed  to  bring  about  the  present  crisis. 
It  encouraged  the  belief  now  popular  on  the  Continent,  that 
England  is  always  upon  the  strongest  side.  Such  vagaries  have 
naturally  produced  that  contempt  of  our  power  or  our  courage 
which  the  Germans  have  universally  expressed,  and  upon  which 
they  are  evidently  acting. 

But  there  is  a  stronger  reason  still  why  it  will  not  consist  with 
our  honour  to  abandon  Denmark.  Unasked  by.  her  we  have 
thrust  upon  her  advice,  by  which  her  powers  of  self-defence  will 
be  seriously  crippled  if  war  should  unhappily  break  out  At 
our  request  she  has  retreated  from  strong  positions,  which  she 
might  have  held,  and  has  foregone  the  opportunity  of  inflicting 
upon  the  ill-commanded  troops  of  Germany  a  defeat,  which 
would  have  gone  far  to  cool  mat  fervent  patriotism  which  has 
selected  Denmark  from  among  all  other  lands  in  which  Germans 
are  held  in  subjection,  because  Denmark  seemed  the  easiest  prey. 
Such  a  policy  binds  us  in  honour  as  much  as  any  guarantee.  If 
we  prevail  upon  a  weak  State,  to  whom  we  profess  to  be  friendly, 
to  abandon  its  sole  and  its  best  chance  of  resistance  against  an 
adversary  of  overwhelming  numbers,  we  are  bound  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  hazards  of  that  advice.  Denmark  is  but  a  weak 
State  to  struggle  against  the  unwieldy  but  still  huge  enemy  that 
menaces  her  independence.  She  needs'  every  aid  that  chance,  or 
promptitude,  or  strategical  advantages  can  give  her.  If,  in  de- 
ference to  our  officious  counsel  she  foregoes  these  aids,  and  then, 
abandoned  by  us,  is  crushed  in  the  unequal  conflict,  a  stain, 
which  time  could  not  efiace,  would  lie  upon  England's  honour. 
It  is  base  to  abandon  the  weak  in  the  moment  of  their  utmost  need, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  assailant.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
baseness  far  in  the  wordy  friendship,  which,  implying  the  promise 
of  aid,  without  formally  pledging  it,  beguiles  the  weaker  com- 
batant into  a  fatal  trust  in  his  ally,  and  then  deserts  him. 

Happily  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  policy  of  honour 
is  also  the  policy  of  peace.  The  care  with  which  the  Germans 
have  selected  the  weakest  State  upon  their  frontier  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  their  irrepressible  patriotism,  shows  of  what  metal  it  is 
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made.  The  magnificent  sentiments  they  are  parading,  the 
exhortations  to  courage,  the  appeals  to  the  German  honour, 
would  be  in  place  if  they  were  undertaking  to  free  Alsace 
from  France,  or  Livonia  from  Russia.  Their  zeal  for  German 
nationality,  if  it  appears  to  us  hot,  is  at  least  invariably  safe. 
Once  convince  them  that  the  raid  on  Denmark  is  not  safe, 
and  the  excitement  will  subside  with  a  marvellous  rapidity. 
If,  by  timid  language  and  a  false  love  of  peace,  Germany  is 
encouraged  to  believe  that  she  can  set  treaties  at  defiance 
with  impunity,  a  Continental  war  will  result,  in  which  it  is 
almost  inipossible  that  England  should  not  be  forced  to  take 
a  part.  Let  Germany  see  distinctly  that  war  with  Denmark 
means  war  with  England,  and  the  Governments  that  are  now 
weakly  yielding,  will  draw  courage  to  free  their  subjects  from 
the  imminence  of  a  greater  danger.  But  promptitude  and 
courage  are  above  all  things  necessary.  In  every  portion  of 
Europe  the  combustible  materials  lie  scattered  ready  for  the 
match.  If  they  are  kindled  into  war,  no  human  power  can  set 
bounds  to  the  conflagration,  or  predict  the  limits  of  its  rage. 
Upon  the  action  of  England,  who  alone  desires  peace,  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  depends. 


NOTE  TO  VOL.  114. 


With  reference  to  the  statement  made  in  the  Quarterly  Eeviow, 
Vol.  114,  p.  509,  that  one  of  the  English  chaplains  in  Italy  had 
'mixed  himself  up  with  a  revival  in  which  all  sorts  of  sects  took 
part/  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  saying  that  we  now  believe 
the  statement  in  question  to  have  been  founded  on  erroneous  in- 
formation. 


Art. 
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QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


Art.  I. — 1.  Fortif  Years  of  American  Life.  By  Dr.  Thomas 
L.  Nichols,     2  Vols.     London,  1864. 

2.  7%ree  Months  in  the  Southern  States,  April— June,  1863.  By 
Lieut-Col.  Fremantle,  Coldstream  Guards.  ^  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1863. 

3.  A  Military  View  of  the  Recent  Campaigns  in  Virginia'  and 
Maryland,  By  Captain  C.  C.  Chesney,  R.E.,  Professor  of 
Military  History,  Sandhurst  College.     London,  1863. 

4.  Thirteen  Months  in  the  Rebel  Army.  By  an  impressed  New 
Yorker.     London,  1862. 

THERE  are  three  systems  or  methods  of  book-building,  of 
which  any  one  may  be  adopted  by  Europeans  who  desire  to 
give  to  the  public  their  impressions  in  regard  to  the  once  happy 
and  United  States  of  North  America.  The  first  and  most  usual 
plan  is  that  which  has  been  followed  without  exception,  and  it 
may  be  added  almost  necessarily,  by  those  English  visitors  to 
America  who  before  their  arrival  had  attained  established  fame 
as  liitSrateurs  in  their  own  country.  This  was  the  fashion  in 
which  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Anthony  Trollope, 
W.  Howard  Russell,  Miss  Martineau,  and  many  more  saw 
America,  giving  afterwards  with  more  or  less  of  accuracy  and  force 
their  portrait  of  what  they  saw  to  the  civilised  world.  It  was  also 
to  a  certain  degree  in  this  fashion  that  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Baxter, 
Mr.  Edwanl  Ellice,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  many  other  English  Members 
of  Parliament  took  their  observations  of  the  Western  Republic, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  they  did  not  permit  the  benefit  of  these  observations  to 
reach  the  eye  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that,  according  to  the  fashion  or  plan  in  question,  the  voyage  of 
distinguished  Europeans  through  America  is  converted  into  a 
kind  of  public  progress  or  ovation.  Immediately  after  breakfast 
the  visitor  is  waited  upon  by  the  notables  of  the  town  in  which 
he  happens  to  find  himself — ^he  dons  a  pair  of  American  spec- 
tacles, and  is  taken  to  see  the  sights,  which  are  usually  of  a 
remarkably  uniform  character.  His  every  question  is  answered 
by  an  agreeable,  polished,  and  cunning  diplomatist;  compli- 
ments exquisitely  attempered  to  his  stomach  are  not  wanting,  nor 
Vol.  115.— iVi>.  230.  u  need 
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need  he  fear  if,  like  Wolsey's,  his  stomacli  be  unbounded^  that  they 
will  not  be  full-flavoured  enough  to  suit  his  palate.  The  wealth, 
prosperity,  greatness,  enterprise,  of  what  was  three  years  ago, 
wit}i  all  its  faults,  one  of  the  happiest  countries  in  the  nniyerse,  are 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  the  work  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
and  of  Republican  institutions.  In  the  afternoon  another  emissary 
of  the  sovereign  people  is  at  our  traveller's  call.  A  carriage  is  at 
the  door  and  he  is  taken  out  for  a  drive,  or  a  steamboat  is  at  the 
wharf  and  he  is  wafted  out  upon  the  river  or  lake.  He  returns  to 
dinner  or  tea,  and  to  a  conversazione  in  the  evening ;  agreeable  and 
deferential  men  shake  hands  widi  him  ordinelongo;  pretty,  well- 
dressed,  and  sprightly  women  are  delighted  to  discuss  with  him 
any  topic  from  Miscegenation,  or  the  blending  of  the  black  and 
white  races  (the  latest  craze  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe),  to  the  colour 
of  Princess  Alexandra's  eyes,  or  the  tulle  illusion  which  ^e 
Empress  lately  wore  at  the  Tuileries.  If  opportunity  dSets  and 
the  traveller's  disposition  invites  attack  on  the  side  of  his  vanity, 
he  is  solicited,  nay  importuned,  to  take  the  stump  and  make  a 
speech  upon  any  earthly  subject,  from  the  eccentricities  of  the 
planet  Venus  to  those  of  President  Lincoln.  Or,  if  he  decline 
to  make  a  io(A  of  himself  by  lecturing,  he  is  urged  to  have  a 
public  reception ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  stand  up  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  long  gaunt  rooms  of  an  American  hotel  and  shake 
hands  with  all  comers  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  respectfully  to 
receive  the  oral  communications  of  all  the  Elijah  Pograms  who 
have  something  to  tell  him.  When  at  last  he  takes  wing  for 
another  town  his  progress  is  announced  thousands  of  miles  off  by 
telegraph  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  old  Union.  ^  Mr. 
This  passed  Cleveland  at  11,  going  west,'  or  *  Dr.  That  is  ex- 
pected at  Indianopolis  from  the  North  at  3,'  and  sueh  like  bul- 
letins, keep  the  people's  interest  in  the  illustrious  stranger  whetted. 
On  arriving  at  his  destinati<Mi — say  Cincinnati — the  probability 
is  that  he  will  find  a  carriage  awaiting  him  at  the  station,  and  a 
deputation  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  or  from  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,  or  from  the  Associated  Pigmen,  greeting 
him  and  offering  him  the  hospitalities  of  the  *  Queen  City  of  the 
West' 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  traveller's  mind  may  be  ima- 
gined. It  acta,  of  course,  differently  upon  different  temperaments, 
but  the  result,  Ixoadly  stated,  is  generally  intoxication.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  traveller,  when  he  writes  his  Ibook, 
should  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  people  who  have  treated 
him  so  well.  He  is  often  too  clear-sighted  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
hollow  and  insincere  incense  of  men  who,  in  Miss  Martineau's 
words,  *  bandy  the  small  change  of  praise,  flattery,  and  compli- 
ment 
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ment  among  each  other  upon  the  slightest  provocation,'  and  who 
are  too  glad  to  amuse  themselves  and  keep  their  hand  in .  at  the 
expense  of  a  stranger,  who  is  often  not  undeserving  of  a  portion 
of  the  homage  laid  at  his  feet  But  such  is  the  subtlety  of  numan 
vanity  that  it  would  be  strange  if  a  man,  let  him  be  as  able  as 
he  may,  could  live  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  preserve  that  un- 
ruffled and  judicial  temper  of  mind  and  that  balance  of  judgment 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  composition  of  a  good  book.  We 
have  but  to  glance  cursorily  at  the  American  books  of  some  of 
the  well-known  English  authors  we  have  named,  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce them  far  inferior  to  many  of  their  other  works.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  American  Notes  of  Mr.  Dickens  (while 
they  exhibit,  although,  perhaps,  in  a  less  degree  than  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  his  unrivalled  nicety  and  keenness  of  observation) 
are  up  to  die  ordinary  high  standard  of  that  admirable  author. 
Mr.  Thackeray,  with  the  fine  intuition  and  delicacy  of  taste 
which  were  among  his  choicest  attributes,  perceived  and  shrank 
from  the  difficulties  of  an  American  book ;  but  unquestionably 
his  poorest  novel,  the  *  Virginians,'  is  that  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid^across  the  Atlantic*  It  was  only  in  such  fugitive  morsels 
as  his  Roundabout  Papers  that  we  were  permitted  to  see  his 
great  familiarity  with  the  country  and  manners  of  our  cousins. 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  to  have  written 
during  the  last  ten  years  a  really  bad  book,  most  assuredly  his 
bulky  '*  North  America*  would  come  within  that  category.  It 
is  with  a  feeling  of  undisguised  disappointment  that  we  turn 
from  Mr.  Russdl's  *  Nordi  and  South,*  and  marvel  that  his 
sprightly  and  suggestive  pen  should  instruct  us  so  little  about 
that  mighty  and  interesting  continent  to  which  all  our  eyes  are 
now  turned.  If  it  be  true  that  humility  is,  as  most  men  who 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  a  laborious  life  believe,  the 
one  inseparable  condition  of  success,  assuredly  the  first  of  the 
three  systems  we  have  noticed  is  the  least  likely,  although 
espoused  by  all  the  established  westward-bound  authors  of 
England,  to  give  us  a  good  book  about  North  America. 

To  the  second  plan  or  system,  far  less  popular  and  attractive 
than  the  first,  though  in  our  judgment  far  more  commendable, 
we  owe  two  of  the  best  books  on  America  which  have  seen  the 
light  in  Europe.  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  M.  Chevalier  travelled 
upon  diflFerent  occasions  Arough  the  New  World,  obscure, 
unknown,  and  unnoticed.  No  one  remarked  their  names  when 
recorded  in  the  hotel  registers;  no  newspaper  puff  announced 
to  the  Americans  that  a  chlel  was  amongst  them  taking  notes, 
and  requiring  to  be  stuffed,  and  fete^  and  tickled.  With  keen 
observation  and  intelligence,  they  journeyed  thousands  of  miles 
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by  rail,  in  steamboats,  on  horseback,  or  on  wheels.  Unmarked 
themselves,  they  talked  with  men  and  women  of  every  degree ; 
they  visited  them  in  their  homes,  and  saw  them  without  varnish 
or  disguise.  M.  de  Tocqueville  gave  to  the  study  of  American 
character  and  institutions  as  many  years  as  English  tourists 
usually  give  months.  The  result  was  that  his  insight  into  and 
comprehension  of  his, subject  were  unrivalled.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  there  are  no  meritorious  English  books  which  have 
been  written  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  second 
of  our  three  systems.  All  that  we  say  is  that  such  books  are  so 
few  as  to  admit  of  being  counted  on  the  fingers.  At  this  moment 
we  can  recall  none  but  Mr.  Mackay's  *  Western  World,'  Mr. 
Stirling's  unpretending  *  Letters  from  the  Slave  States,'  and 
Mr.  Grattan's  *  Civilised  America.' 

The  third  of  our  systems  is  so  uninviting  and  so  difficult  of 
attainment  as  to  require  brief  notice.  Yet  we  have  been  taught, 
and  again  by  a  Frenchman,  that  it  is  possible  t6  write  an  admi- 
rable book  about  what  Americans  do,  and  think,  and  write, 
without  the  author's  making  any  other  voyage  than  one  autaur  de 
sa  chambre.  Few  Englishmen  are  acquainted  with  the  i^ork 
which  many  years  ago  M.  Philarete  Chasles  put  forth  in  Paris, 
entitled  '  American  Life  and  Literature.'  In  his  familiarity  with 
Transatlantic  authors,  and  his  just  appreciation  of  their  literary 
merits,  M.  Chasles  has  never,  in  our  judgment,  been  approached 
by  any  other  European  critic.  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  has 
never  crossed  the  Atlantic.  We  commend  his  book  heartily  to 
those  few  and  rare  individuals  who  have  courage  to  turn  aside 
from  the  gossamer  literature  of  the  hour,  and  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Rogers's  well-known  advice,  *  when  a  new  book  appears,  to 
read  an  old  one.'  It  is  far  from  refreshing  to  reflect  that  out  of 
the  few  French  books  on  America  there  is  hardly  a  bad  one  ; 
while  out  of  the  many  English  books  on  the  same  subject  there 
is  hardly  a  good  one. 

The  work  which  heads  the  list  prefixed  to  this  article,  as  being 
the  work  of  an  American,  does  not  reouire  to  be  measured  by 
the  Procrustean  rule  which  we  have  laid  down  for  European 
authors.  Dr.  Nichols,  bom  in  the  Yankee  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  wandering  with  the  restless  versatility  of  his  countrymen 
into  twenty-four  out  of  the  thirty-four  States,  possesses,  of  course, 
a  knowledge  of  his  country  which  can  only  result  from  such  an 
experience  as  is  given  by  '  Forty  Years  of  Aitierican  Life.'  We 
have  rarely  read  a  book  of  its  class  which  will  better  repay  pe- 
rusal. There  have  been  English  caricatures  of  America  more 
racy  and  humorous,  and  written  in  more  unexceptionable  Eng- 
lish, but  none  which  disclose  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  Ame- 
ricans. 
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ricans.  If  we  pursued  the  old  fashion  of  reviewers,  and  set  to  work, 
scissors  in  hand,  to  cut  out  every  noticeable  passage  from  this 
book,  the  rest  of  this  article  would  have  to  be  abandoned  to  Dr. 
Nichols.  But  it  may  interest  the  reader  briefly  to  be  told  that 
Dr.  Nichols  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  assistant  editor  of  the 
*  New  York  Herald ;'  and  in  illustration  of  the  enterprise  which 
the  editor  of  that  journal  exhibits,  and  which  none  have  ever 
denied  to  him,  the  following  incident  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Nichols 
will  be  read  with  surprise  :•»- 

'  Mr.  Bennett  was  tiie  first  New  York  editor  who  had  important 
public  speeches  'reported,  though  delivered  at  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tance. He  seized  upon  the  telegraph  as  soon  as  it  was  established, 
and  has  sometimes  incurred  very  heavy  expenses  in  getting  exclusive 
or  the  earliest  information.  When  the  Prince  of  Wedos  was  expected 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Bennett  instructed  his  reporter  to  secure  the 
telegraph.  This  could  only  be  done  by  keeping  it  at  work,  on  the 
principle  of  "  first  come  first  served ;".  but  there  was  nothing  to  report 
The  reporter  was  at  the  end  of  his  story,  and  asked  what  he  should 
do.  "  Send  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,"  was  Mr.  Bennett's  answer. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  concluded,  the  reporter  said  by  way  of  post- 
script, "  No  sign  of  the  Prince — what  next  ?  "  "  Give  us  Ecclesiastes," 
was  the  answer ;  and  the  operators  were  kept  at  their  long  and  un- 
nsual  Scripture  lesson,  at  a  heavy  price,  until  the  cannon  thundered, 
and  the  long-expected  heir  of  England's  throne  came  in  sight  of  the 
great  cataract.' 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  another  brief  extract  which  well  ^ . 
deserves,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  attention  of  our  Government,  ^^^  ' 
Most  Englishmen  who  visit  America  hurriedly,  and  who  retain 
(as  they  almost  invariably  do)  their  inability  to  look  at  anything 
save  through  English  spectacles,  and  taste  anything  save  with 
English  palate — an  inability  which  is,  after  all,  at  once  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  our  countrymen — never  learn  to 
prize  those  luscious  and  magnificent  oysters  which  are  not  the 
least  valuable  of  God's  many  g^ifts  to  that  favoured  continent, 
and  with  which  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  the 
sheltered  bays  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Florida  coast,  the  deltas  of 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  are  literally  paved.  But  if  an  English- 
man passes  enough  time  in  America  to  cease,  in  Mad.  de  Stael's 
words,  to  be  an  island,  it  can  scarcely  be  but  that  he  will  learn 
to  prize  the  American  oyster  more  highly  than  Colchester  natives 
or  huitres  (VOstende,  In  the  belief  that  a  hearty  taste  for  American 
oysters  would  spring  up,  were  they  abundantly  introduced  into 
England,  we  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  sug- 
gestion : — 

'  It  is  worth  trying  whether  the  American  oyster  will  flourish  in 
British  waters.    If  it  woidd  attain  to  the  same  size,  and  retain  its 
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delicate  flavoTir,  and  Engluthmen  could  forget  their  prejudices  in 
&TOTir  of  their  little,  shaxp,  coppery  natiyes,  a  great  addition  might 

he  made  to  the  stock  of  healthy  food  in  Engird Beally,  I 

cannot  help  thinking  that  a  few  shiploads  of  American  oysters  and 
dams  strewn  along  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland  might  he  one 
of  the  best  inveitments  ever  made  by  a  paternal  goTemment,  some 
of  whose  children  and  snbjects  do  not  iJways  get  enough  to  eat' 

The  water  round  the  coasts  of  England  is  more  saline  than  at 
the  mouths  of  the  immense  American  rivers.  But  an  experi- 
ment of  which  the  cost  would  be  so  trifling,  and  the  possible  con- 
sequences so  considerable,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  <^  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  and  of  all  who  take  interest  in  such  subjects. 

In  conclusion,  merely  adding  that  Dr.  Nichols's  bodk  has  the 
Tenial  fiaiults  of  being  somewhiU;  too  long^  and  badly  grouped,  wo 
take  leave  of  him,  with  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  man  through 
whose  agency  his  countryman,  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  was  first 
brought  en  rapport  with  a  Ixm^on  publisher,  whereby  die  British 
public  was  introduced  imder  the  happiest  auspices  to  the  ex- 
quisite conceits  (for  so  we  regard  them)  of  Typee  and  Omoo. 

In  a  remarkably  natural  and  pleasing  book  Colonel  Fremantle 
has  given  us  a  record  of  his  too  brief  tour  of  ^  Three  Months  in 
the  Southern  States.'  Want  of  space  forbids  our  saying  more 
than  that  we  heartily  concur  widi  Mr.  Sargent,  Colonel  Pre* 
mantle's  companion  in  a  wild  journey  through  Teans^  in  pro* 
nouncing  that  the  Colonel  must  be  ^  a  right  good  companion  for 
the  road.'  We  shall  have  occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of  Colonel 
Fremantle's  experience  before  concluding  this  article;  but  we 
trust  that  every  Englishman  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  great 
struggle  on  the  Western  continent  will  read  Colonel  Fremantle'a 
book,  and  readjust  the  accuracy  of  his  impressions  by  consul  ting- 
so  intelligent  and  trustworthy  a  guide. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  we  slAll  offer  to  our  readers  in  regard 
to  the  prospects  at  this  moment  of  the  Confederates,  we  utterly 
disclaim  all  pretensidui  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  to  any  power 
of  reading  the  future  other  than  can  be  gained  by  observing  and 
interpreting  the  past.  He  who  has  watched  this  gigantic  American 
upheaval  without  noting  how  utterly  human  foresight  has  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  failed  to  asticipete  the  magnitude  and  dura- 
tion of  the  conflict,  without  perceiving  how  grossly  all  who  have 
assumed  Cassandra's  robe  have  misled  Eurc^  and  America^ 
must  be  a  singularly  blind  or  singularly  heedless  observer.  But 
at  the  moment  when  these  words  will  meet  the  public  eye,  three 
years,  almost  to  a  day,  will  have  passed  since  the  reverberation 
of  that  first  cannon-shot  at  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  so  little 
heeded  at  the  time,  but  which  heralded  the  greatest  and  bloodiest 
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war  of  the  centurj.  It  would  be  stnmge  if  the  experience  of 
these  three  momentous  years  could  not  be  converted  into  a 
stepping-stone,  from  which  to  sprii^  to  a  higher  and  more  inteili* 
gent  appreciation  of  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  upon  details,  now  no  longer  secrets, 
as  to  the  destitution  of  the  Southerners  in  gunpowder,  muskets, 
and  fidd-pieces  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war.  Un- 
doubtedly at  the  same  nunnent  the  Northern  engines  of  offence, 
as  compared  with  their  present  force  by  sea  and  land,  were  ludi- 
crously inferior.  But  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  disparity 
ctf  strength  between  the  two  sections  was  so  fearful  as  during  the 
first  year.  Assuming  that  it  is  correct  to  estimate  the  present 
superiority  of  the  Federals  in  resources  over  the  G>nfederates  as 
bemg  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one,*  unquestionably  that  superiority 
during  die  first  year  was  in  the  ratio  of  one  hundred  to  one. 
There  has  been,  in  our  judgment,  but  one  battle,  since  the  war 
c<mimenced,  which  might  have  been  turned  into  a  crowning 
victory,  and  that  only  on  one  side.  If  the  Federals  had  won  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  had  driven  their  enemy  headlong  from  the 
field,  capturing  a  large  amount  of  field-pieces  and  small  arms,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Richmond  would  have  fallen  without 
another  battle.  Every  musket  in  the  Confederate  States  was  on 
the  field;  no  reserve  of  men  could  have  been  brought  up,  for 
there  were  no  arms  to  put  into  their  hands.  Of  all  the  eight 
*  On  to  Richmonds,'  that  which  was  presided  over  by  General 
McDowell  had,  beyond  doubt,  far  the  best  chance  of  success^ 

The  Federals,  after  sustaining  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  uncon* 
scionsly  frittered  away  the  immense  superiority  of  strength  which 
still  remained  to  them  by  selecting  General  MKIIlellan  as  their 
new  G>mmander-in-Chie£.  For  months  and  months  this  Athel- 
stane  the  Unready — a  sensible  and  worthy  man,  bat  slow  and 
cautious  in  the  extreme — set  to  work  to  organise  and  disci- 
pline his  army,  nearly  200,000  strong,  with  a  view  to  fitting  it 
fi>r  a  campaign  ^  in  which  there  should  be  no  more  Bull  Runs.' 
A  few  miles  off  in  his  front  lay  Generals  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard, with  an  unruly  and  riotous  army,  little  more  than  30,000* 
strong,  intoxicated  with  their  recent  victory,  which  was  loudly 
celebrated  in  beakers  of  whisky,  by  dance*  and  by  song.  It  was^ 
not  until  the  spring  of  1862  came  and  Fort  Donelson  fell  in  the 
West  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  M'Clellan's 
advance  against  Richmond  in  the  East,  that  the  Confederates^ 
awoke  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  still  lay  before  them. 

*  We  inelhie  to  the  opinion  that  this  estimate,  the  one  nsaally  made,  is  Tastly 
too  fkrourable  to  the  Federals. 

But 
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But  even  daring  these  long  months  of  Southern  confidence  and 
unreadiness — months  which  might  have  been  turned  to  precious 
account  had  one  man  of  energy  been  in  high  place  at  Wasuington, 
or  in  command  of  the  Federal  Army  of  ^e  Potomac — there  was 
one  prescient  mind  in  the  South  restlessly  at  work  preparing  and 
organising  means  of  resistance.  It  is  useless  for  the  Confederates 
now  to  regret,  as  is  too  much  the  fashion  among  them,  that  at  this 
moment  more  was  not  done.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  it  would 
have  been  a  grand  step  if  all  the  cotton  in  the  country  had  been 
seized  by  the  Confederate  Government;  but  it  is  more  to  the 
point  for  Southerners  to  remember  with  gratitude  that  about  this 
moment  President  Davis,  besides  encouraging  by  his  personal 
efforts  the  large  importation  through  the  mock-blockade  of  gun* 
powder  and  muskets,  called  upon  Colonel  Rains  (and  a  better 
selection  never  was  made)  to  establish  a  large  Government  powder- 
mill  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  Simultaneously  Southern  strength, 
ingenuity,  and  resource  were  unfolded  and  developed  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour.  If  the  Northern  power  of  offence  grew  a 
hundred  fold,  the  Southern  power  of  resistance  grew  a  thou- 
sand fold.  Richmond  began  at  once  to  become  the  umbilicus 
of  the  rebellion — Richmond,  which,  if  two  more  big  battles  had 
been  forced  by  the  Federals  in  August  and  September  of  1861 
(Bull  Run  was  in  July),  must,  if  human  judgment  is  worth 
anything,  have  fallen  before  Christmas. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  weary  our  readers  by  an  analysis  of 
the  long  catalogue  of  battles  which  have  made  1862  and  1863 
the  ghastliest  years  of  this  century.  Fruitless  battles  we  cannot 
call  them ;  because,  in  such  a  war  as  that  which  is  now  devas- 
tating the  American  continent,  the  party  acting  on  the  defensive 
is  substantially  a  gainer  if  it  is  merely  able  to  keep  the  field. 
But  the  lessons  taught  by  these  battles  should,  if  we  read  them 
aright,  leave  us  in  little  doubt  as  to  what  may  be  expected  in 
1 864.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remarked  that  no  large  army 
of  the  Federals  has  ever  got  more  than  thirty  miles  away  from 
its  water  base  for  any  length  of  time.  In  his  expedition  against 
Richmond  in  1862,  M'Clellan  established  a  large  depot  at  the 
White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey  River,  from  whence  he  drew 
supplies  along  the  York  River.  Railroad.  His  difficulties  in 
keeping  open  his  communications  with  the  White  House,  distant 
only  twenty  miles  from  the  Chickahominy,  are  well  known,  and 
our  readers  will  find  them'  forcibly  stated  in  Captain  Chesney's 
little  work.  But  there  have  not  been  wanting  military  critics 
(and  among  them,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Prince  de  Joinville) 
who  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  all  that  is 
requisite  for  100,000  men  (especially  for  such  Sybarites  as  the 
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Federals)  along  the  single  line  of  an  American  railroad.  Be 
that  as  it  mav,  let  our  readers  mark  the  difficulty  with  which  in 
1862  M^Clellan  kept  open  his  communications  along  a  line  of 
railroad  only  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  same  difficulty  has 
always  militated  against  an  advance  upon  Richmond  by  the  line 
of  railroad  which  connects  Alexandria  with  Gordonsville,  along 
which  General  Meade  is  attempting  to  feel  his  way.  The 
main  body  of  his  army  lies  about  thirty  miles  from  his  water- 
base,  which  is  at  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac.  Bumside, 
goaded  into  activity  at  the  end  of  1862,  dared  not  advance 
so  far  from  Alexandria  even  as  the  spot  where  Meade  now 
lies,  but  edged  away  down  the  Rappahannock  River  towards 
Fredericsburg,  where  he  got  a  new  water-base  at  Acquia,  only 
ten  miles  off,  and  made  his  feeble  effort  against  Marye's  heights 
on  December  13,  1862.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge  what 
Meade  has  to  accomplish  before  Richmond  (now  surrounded  by 
earthworks,  compared  with  which  Wellington's  lines  at  Torres 
Vedras  were  child's  play)  qan  be  approached.  Let  them  further 
conceive  how  tremendous  a  task  awaits  General  Grant  ere  he 
reach  Atlanta,  distant  138  miles  from  his  water-base  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  ere  he  succeed  in  making  and  keeping  open  a  rail- 
road over  the  difficult  and  desolate  country  which  divides  these 
two  towns. 

Secondly,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  combatants  advance  to 
this  fourth  and  (as  seems  likely)  deadliest  collision  under  circum- 
stances of  greater  equality  than  have  heretofore  existed.  It  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  the  Federals  have  500,000  effectives,  or  anything 
like  it,  now  under  arms.*  It  is  not  denied  at  Washington  that 
there  are  at  least  250,000  Confederates  in  the  field,  and  to  this 
number,  without  exceeding  the  truth,  might  be  added  50,000 
more.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  in  cannon,  small  arms, 
and  gunpowder  the  Confederates  are  now  as  well  found  as  their 
opponents.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  following  passage  in  President  Davis's 
recent  address  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  : — 

*'  The  enemy's  campaign  of  1864  must,  from  the  exhaustion  of  his 
resources  of  men  and  money,  be  iBi  less  formidable  than  those  of  the 
last  two  years,  when  unimpaired  means  wei*e  used  with  boundless 
prodigality,  and  with  results  which  are  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
the  names  of  Shiloh,  Perryville,  Murfreesboro',  and  the  Chickaho- 
miny,  Manassas,  Fredericsburg,  and  Ghancellorsville.' 

*  It  is  cQStomary  for  Northerners  in  London  and  New  York  .to  talk  loosely 
nboQt  the  numbers  of  the  Federal  army.  In  most  cases  they  are  as  ignorant  on 
the  subject  as  those  to  whom  they  are  speaking.  The  above  estimate  is  made 
#n  good  grounds. 

We 
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We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  broadest  ayad  Bimplest 
meat  of  Federal  difficolties,  which  we  have  defined  under  tw9| 
heads.     But  if  space  permitted,  it  would  not  be  difficmlt  to  sEmr 
that  all  the  side  issues  of  the  war,  such  as  the  attack  on  Charleston 
the  attack  on  Mobile,  the  campaigns  west  of  the  Mississippi 
the  descent  upon  Florida,  General  Banks's  costly  expedition  totke  I 
-  Rio  Grande,  his  operations  at  New  Orleans  and  in  LoaisiaBii   * 
the  atrocities  of  General  Butler  at  tortured  Norfolk,  have  reallj 
as  little  to  do  with  the  result  as  if  tfaej  were  ccxidacted  <m  another 
planet    It  is  within  the  power  of  the  various  Generals  presidii^ 
over  these  expeditions  imn^nsely  to  aggravate  the  miseij  of  ths 
Confederates  ;  but  so  long  as  Richm<Mid  and  Atlanta  are  nntaktai 
the  very  first  breach  in  the  outward  crust  of  the  rebellion  is  as 
yet   unmade.      The  attention   of   Europe   has  constantly  been 
arrested  by  loud  Federal  raeans  over  the  capture  of  Vicksbui;^ 
the  impending  capture  of  Charleston,  the  importance  and  pronuse 
of  operations  in  Louisiana  or  Texas,  in  Arkansas  or  Mississippi 
AH  these  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  Yankee  force,  which  serve 
to  amuse  the  thoughtless  quidnuncs  of  Northern  cities,  have  lealiy 
no  influence  upon  the  rebellion,  except  ao  far  as  they  augment 
and  intensify  to  fever  heat  the  growing  bitterness  of  animosily 
and  deathless  energy  of  hatred  which,  over  an  area  of  800,000 
square  miles,  have  turned  Confederate  milk  everywhere  to  galL 

We  have  given  a  few  words  to  the  Federal  dipculties;  let  us 
now  briefly  state  those  of  the  Confederates.  They  may  he  com- 
prised under  two  heads :  1.  Insufficient  suj^ly  of  men,  horKS, 
and  food.  2.  Jealousy  between  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and 
Tennessee,  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  President  Davis  and 
the  Confederate  Government  Let  us  deal  with  these  items 
one  by  one.  First,  insufficiency  of  men.  It  has  always  been  the 
fashion  to  estimate  the  fighting  population  of  the  Soudi  as  beiag, 
at  the  lowest  one  million  strong.  Of  these  perhaps  200,000 
have  already  perished,  or  been  maimed  for  life.  There  remain 
^0,000  men  subject  to  conscription.  It  is  evident  that  at  a  pindi 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  400,000  men  permanently  under 
arms,  a  force  which  will  be  abundantly  able  to  cope  with  the 
diminishing  levies  of  a  power  which  purchases  its  every  soldier 
by  a  bounty  of  nearly  200/.  Conceive  an  army  of  400,000  men 
(a  low  estimate  of  the  Federal  strength)  lashed  into  the  field  by 
golden  thongs  at  this  rate !  Here  we  have  at  the  outset  an  ez« 
penditure,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Confederate  Stales, 
of  no  less  than  80,000,000/.  Secondly,  insufficiency  of  horses. 
It  is  our  belief  that  this  is  the  most  serious  embarraissment  with 
which  the  Southerners  have  to  cope.  Of  light  horses,  fit  for 
cavalry  purposes,  there  is  still  a  sufficiency,  but  of  heavy  artillery 
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htunea  the  supply  is  beginning  to  be  inadequate ;  nor  can  it  be 
supplemented  by  any  ingenuity.  It  will  be  apparent  that  great 
stiategical  Biove%  which  entail  large  consumption  of  horseflesh, 
must  be  sparingly  attempted.  Let  the  armchair  critics  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  who  measure  the  operations  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Johnston  by  the  mles  of  the  art  of  war  as  they  understand  it, 
bear  this  material  (act  in  mind.  Thirdly,  insufficiency  of  food. 
It  may  be  at  once  stated  that  there  is  in  the  Confederate  States 
ample  food  to  support  the  armies  in  the  field  and  the  population 
at  home.  The  only  difficulty  from  the  outset  has  been  to  bring 
the  mouths  and  the  food  together.  It  is  simply  a  question  c^ 
transport.  As  food  and  forage  have  now  to  be  brought  from 
a  greater  distance  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  this 
difficulty  is  enhanced.  Voila  tout.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
probability  of  the  .South  breaking  down  under  it  We  shall  not 
condescend  to  notice  t^e  money  difficulty  ;  fcHT  it  is  etident  that 
any  one  who  regards  it  as  insuperable  mu^  be  utteriy  unread  in 
history,  and  can  have  given  no  earnest  thought  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  question. 

Taming  now  to  the  other  head  of  Confederate  perplexities,  let 
us  consult  Colonel  Fremantle  about  the  jealousy  existing  between 
the  two  principal  Confederate  armies.     He  tells  us  : — 

^  It  is  evident  to  me  that  a  certain  degree  of  jealoos  feeling  ex- 
ists between  die  Tennesseean  and  Virginian  armies.  This  one 
(where  I  am  now  writing)  claims  to  have  had  harder  fighting 
than  the  Virginian  army,  and  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  best 
generals  and  best  troops  of  the  North.' 

This  last  notion  was  entirely  exploded  at  Chickamauga,  where 
Rosecrans\army  behaved  as  badly  as  the  eleventh  corps  of  the 
Federals  at  Chancellorsville.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Colonel  Fremantle's  perception  was  correct  when  he  wrote  the 
first  words  of  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  there  is  less  truth  at  this  moment  in  these 
words  than  when  they  were  written.  It  is  a  positive  blessing  to 
the  Confederates  that,  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  this 
mighty  war,  internal  jealousies,  antagonisms,  recriminaticHiB  are 
necessarily  repressed.  We  believe  that  when  General  Longstreet 
and  his  corps  went  out  to  join  General  Bragg  in  September, 
1863,  the  blending  of  the  two  armies  was  like  Uie  junction  of  the 
Arve  and  Rhone,  which  flow  on  side  by  side,  reluctant  to  amal- 
gamate. But  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Western  army  for  the 
noble  work  done  at  Chickamauga  by  Generals  Hood  and  Ixmg- 
street  struck  down  the  artificial  barriers  which  had  previously 
divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  troops,  and  leavened  the  whole 
mass.     The  assumption  of  command  by  J(^ston  in  the  place 
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of  Bngg  tended  further  to  allay  differences,  because  an  intimacy 
was  known  to  exist  between  Generals  Johnston  and  Longstreet 
which  was  wanting  between  the  latter  and  General  Bragg.  In  fine, 
the  situation  of  General  Longstreet  near  Knoxville,  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  armies,  is  an  earnest  of  harmony,  as  he  is 
equally  beloved  and  trusted  by  Generals  Lee  and  Johnston.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  more  about  the  dissatisfaction  entertained  in 
regard  to  President  Davu  and  the  Confederate  Cabinet  than  that 
it  is  wonderful,  considering  the  duration  and  irksomeness  of  the 
war,  that  the  insubordination  is  not  greater.  There  are  in  the 
Southern  States  all  the  elements  which  induce  impatience,  if  not 
mutiny,  under  unusual  hardship — a  high  spirit  in  the  people; 
a  previous  prosperity  hardly  paralleled  on  earth ;  an  unfettered 
press;  a  republican  indisposition  to  permit  leading  men  to  over- 
shadow others  by  occupying  pedestals  :  under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  strange  if,  in  such  an  hour  as  this,  President  Davis 
and  his  colleagues  were  not  fiercely  assailed.  But  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  of  all  thoughtful  and  earnest  men  lies  an  afiectionate 
consciousness  of  Jefferson  Davis's  rare  fitness  for  his  post,  accom- 
panied by  a  passionate  and  overmastering  hatred  of  the  Yankee. 

We  have  briefly  stated  the  perplexities  of  either  belligerent ; 
let  us  now  consider  still  more  briefly  their  respective  advantages. 
As  regards  the  Federals,  these  advantages  seem  to  us  summed  up 
in  the  personal  qualities  of  four  of  their  generals — Grant,  Meade, 
Sherman,  and  Pleasanton.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  any 
one  of  these  men  is'  a  match  for  General  Lee ;  but  they  have 
all  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  have  learnt  the  value 
of  two  of  General  Lee's  most  admirable  qualities,  humility  and 
silence.  Further  Federal  advantages  than  the  possession  of 
these  four  good  and  energetic  captains  we  are  unable  to  discern. 
We  believe  the  material  of  the  Federal  armies  to  be  infinitely 
less  good  than  it  was  in  1862,  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  army  under  Grant  The  increase  of  Federal  strength 
at  sea  is  not  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
for  vigilance  exacted  by  the  multitude  of  vessels  now  engaged 
in  the  blockade-running  business.  The  spirit  of  the  fighting 
population  has  never  been  equal  to  the  spirit  and  faith  of  the 
stay-at-home  population ;  but  we  regard  the  spirit  of  neither  as 
at  this  moment  on  the  advance.  The  controlling  brains  at 
Washington  are  still  Stanton,  and  Halleck,  and  Butler  (whose 
voice  is  very  potential),  and  Welles,  and  more  than  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say.* 

*  MThile  these  lines  are  pfttsing  throngb  the  press  we  learn  that  Generml  Grant 
hat  been  called  to  the  immediate  direetion  of  military  affairs. 
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On  the  G)nfederate  side  the  advantages  may  be  summed  up 
under  three  heads  : — 1,  The  presence  of  the  only  two  great  men 
(we  do  not  even  except  Stonewall  Jackson)  whom  the  war  has 
produced.  2.  The  spirit,  self-denial,  and  harmony  of  the  entire 
population,  male  and  female.  3.  The  possession  of  hidden  and 
interior  lines  of  communication.  These  advantages  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  now  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  about  the  merits  and  qualities 
of  men  so  well  known  as  President  Davis  and  General  Lee. 
Their  abilities  and  virtues  are  admitted  and  appreciated  by  all 
who  really  understand  what  they  are,  and  what  they  have 
done. 

We  are  tempted  to  pause  for  a  moment  ere  we  quit  the  subject 
of  President  Davis,  and  to  notice  a  man  who  stands  at  Mr. 
Davis's  right  hand,  and  whose  contribution  to  his  chiefs  success 
will  probably  never  be  fully  estimated  or  valued.  Mr.  Benjamin's 
is  not  one  of  those  grave,  weighty,  and  self-contained  natures, 
which,  when  illuminated  by  brightness  of  intellect,  never  fail  to 
impress  their  mark  deeply  upon  all  around  them.  Easily  ac- 
cessible, voluble,  good  natured,  with  a  memory  like  Macaulay's, 
and  singular  grace  and  facility  of  expression,  Mr.  Benjamin  has 
failed  to  win  from  his  countrymen,  and  especially  from  the 
journalists  of  Richmond,  one  tithe  of  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  they  who  know  him  best  conceive  to  be  his  due.  As  a 
speaker,  though  not  as  a  statesman,  he  has  probably,  since  the 
death  of  Webster,  had  no  equal  in  the  old  United  States  senate. 
Let  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  read  his  speech  there 
delivered  on  the  Kansas  Bill,  in  March,  ISSS,  and  contrast  it  with 
the  ponderous  and  far  more  famous  oration  delivered  on  the  same 
occasion  by  Mr.  Charles  Sumner.  The  latter  has  been  laboriously 
puffed  and  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  Mr.  Benjamin's 
argument  is  little  known,  and  has  scarcely  been  sold  at  all. 
Yet  we  confidently  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  powerful  and  graceful  speech  of  the  two.  To  us  we  confess 
that  there  appears  the  same  difference  between  the  orations  as  that 
which,  in  one  of  his  finest  passages,  Lord  Mahon  discerns  between 
the  character  and  speeches  of  SiV  Robert  Walpole  and  those  of 
Lord  Chatham.  In  the  hope  of  exciting  the  curiosity  of  one  or 
two  of  our  readers,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  specimen 
extract  jfirom  a  speech  which  abounds  in  flights  of  the  highest 
eloquence : — 

'  It  will  undoubtedly  have  struck  any  person  on  hearing  this  pass- 
age read  from  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  Vermont  that  the  whole 
argument,  ingeniously  as  it  is  put,  rests  upon  this  fallacy — that  a  man 
cannot  have  title  in  property  wherever  the  law  does  not  give  him  a 
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xemedy  or  process  for  the  assertion  of  his  title ;  or,  in  other  irai^- 
his  whole  argument  rests  upon  the  old  confusion  of  ideas  whieh  eoB* 
fiiders  a  man's  right  and  his  remedy  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  I 
have  alieadj  shown  you^by  the  passages  I  have  cited  from  the  o^niaf 
of  Lord  Stowell  and  of  Jndge  Story,  how  they  regard  this  sdbjeei 
They  say  that  the  skve  who  goes  to  England  or  Massachusetts  horn  a 
slave  state  is  still  a  slave — ^that  he  is  still  his  master's  property,  but 
that  his  master  has  lost  control  over  him,  not  by  reason  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  property,  but  becanse  those  states  grant  no  remedy  to  tbe 
master  by  which  he  can  assert  and  exercise  his  control. 

'There  are  nnmerous  illustrations  upon  this  point — illustratifliis 
famished  by  the  copyright  laws,  illustrationfi  furnished  by  patent 
laws.  Let  us  take  a  case,  one  that  appeals  to  us  all :  there  lives  now 
a  man  in  England  who  from  time  to  time  sings  to  &6  enchanted  ear  of 
the  civilised  world  strains  of  such  melody,  that  the  channed  senses 
seem  to  abandon  the  grosser  regions  of  eardi,  and  to  rise  to  purer  and 
serener  regions  above.  "God  has  created  that  man  a  poet.  His  iospiEa- 
tion  is  his — ^his  songs  are  his  by  right  divine— they  are  his  property, 
80  recognised  by  human  law.  Yet  here  in  these  United  States  men 
steal  Tennyson's  works  and  sell  his  property  for  their  profit ;  and  this 
because,  in  spite  of  the  violated  conscience  of  the  nation,  we  rdose  to 
give  him  protection  for  his  property.' 

Surveying  the  mighty  field  of  the  American  war,  so  far  as  it 
has  hitherto  advanced,  and  perceiving  with  dismay  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  limited  space  allotted  to  this  article  still  remains, 
we  pause,  bewildered  and  embarrassed  by  the  multitude  of 
subjects  which  press  for  comment  or  illustration  in  connexion 
with  it  But,  turning  to  Captain  Chesney's  able  little  woik,  we 
recognise  the  poramoant  importance  of  addressing  a  few  words 
of  warning  to  our  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  passing  hasty 
and  premature  judgments  upon  the  strategy  of  General  Lee  or 
his  Federal  rivals,  upon  the  indecisiveness  of  battles,  and  the  in- 
comprehensibility of  movements  which,  to  those  who  hare 
watched  them  on  the  spot  of  their  execution,  and  known  the  cir- 
cumstances which  dictated  them,  seemed  nothing  more  nor  less 
dian  inevitable  necessities.  There  probably  never  was  a  war 
upon  which,  during  its  progress,  more  commentaries  were  written. 
Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  they  are  on  this  account  in  a 
position  rightly  to  interpret  its  issues,  or  to  judge  the  combatate 
upon  either  side.  We  will  give  an  illustration  of  oar  meaning, 
takea  from  the  kidotre  inidite  fA  the  battle  of  Antietara  or 
Sharpsburg. 

Let  us  begin  by  sajdng  that  Captain  Chesney's  volume,  oon- 
sidering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  appears 
to  us  deserving  of  high  commendation.  He  has  ahown  much 
}>atience    and   sagacity   in    unravelling    the    tangled    skein  of 
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Uanation  ivbich  has  reached  him  through  Transatlantic  news^ 

iHipers,  private  letters,  and  personal  recitals  of  scenes  which  his 

noforinants  had  witnessed.     His  description  of  the  battles  on  the 

f  Chickahominy  is,  in  oar  judgment,  more  accurate  and  instructive 

S  in  a  military  point  of  view  than  that  which  purports  to  have 

'.  emanated  from  the  French  Princes,  or  than  the  ^  Seven  Battles 

around  Richmond,'  which  is  the  popular  version  accepted  by  the 

South  of  the  incidents  which  accompanied  that  momentous  work. 

Captain  Chesney  is,  however,  less  accurate  in  his  description  of 

.  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  and  still  less  accurate  (as  he  warns  his 

.   readers  to  expect)  in  his  conception  of  Chancellorsville,     The 

only  marvel  is  that  he  should  have  approached  anywhere  near  to 

the  truth.     The  cireomstances  of  General  Lee's  advance  into 

Maryland,  just  before  Sharpsburg,  in  September,  1862,  are  cor- 

lectly  and   fixcibly  given ;    the  account  of  the  resuscitation  of 

heart  and  vigour  amoi^  the  Federal  troops  upon   MHUlellan's 

resumption  of  command    after    Pope's    disastrous    discomfiture 

could  not  have  been  more  truthfully  stated.     But  Captain  Chesney 

has  &llen  into  subsequent  errors,  from  which  nothing  but  fuller 

knowledge  of  the  incidents  which  actually  hwpened  could  have 

preserved  him.     Hard  indeed  is  the  task  (x  the  historian  who 

endeavours,  without  free  access  to  the  Generals  on  both  sides,  to 

I  interpret  and  delineate  battles.     The   following   incideirt  is  a 

specimen  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  him. 

Captain  Chesney  describes,  in  the  main  accurately,  the  advance 
of  MH^ellan's  army  from  Washington,  his  occupation  through 
Bumside  of  the  town  of  Frederic,  and  the  retrogression  of  Lee's 
umy  before  the  superior  weight  of  Northern  troops  pressing  him 
back.     The  narrative  continues, — 

'Lee  did  not  propose  to  retreat  from  Maryland  and  give  up  the 
teziitory  north  of  the  Potomao  without  a  struggle,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  delay  the  fighting  a  general  action  as  long  as  possible,  so 
iB  to  give  time  lor  the  divisions  which  surrounded  Harper's  Feiiy  to 
camp]^  their  wxnk  there  and  rejoin  him.  He  moved  ^erefore  east- 
wild  with  some  of  Longstreet's  troops,  who  had  been  detadhed  for 
poipoaes  of  supply  to  Hagerstown,  and  passed  through  Boonshorough 
towards  the  Sou&  Mountain,  where  he  had  stationed  D.  Hill  and 
Us  10,000  men  as  a  reaiguard  to  check  the  Federal  pursuit  as  long  as 
poasible.' 

All  tlus  is  true,  but  before  D.  H.  Hill  fell  back  upon  South 
Moontain  it  is  now  notorious  that  a  momentous  incident  had 
luippened«  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  words  to  the 
character  of  this  general.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  wives 
of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Stonewall  Jackson  are  sisters,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  (we  know  not  with  what  truth)  that  Mrs.  Hill  had  long 
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urged  her  husband  to  do  something  whereby  some  portion  of 
Jackson's  lustrous  fame  might  be  acquired  by  and  accrue  to  D,  H. 
HilL  Personally  there  is  not  in  the  Confederate  army  a  man  of 
more  dauntless  courage  than  D.  H.  Hill,  but  he  has  always  been 
regarded  (in  Captain  Chesney's  words)  as  *  impatient  of  control,' 
and  this  he  manifested  upon  the  occasion  in  question. 

The  orders  of  General  Lee  respecting  the  battle  which  was  now 
imminent  were  placed  in  General  Hill's  hands.  These  orders^ 
according  to  General  Lee's  invariable  practice,  were  full,  precise,, 
and  unreserved.  It  was,  according  to  General  Lee's  view,  very 
desirable  to  gain  a  few  days,  in  order  to  permit  General  Jackson 
to  finish  his  task  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  to  allow  some  of  the 
many  stragglers  to  get  to  the  front  General  Hill  was  therefore 
instructed  to  take  up  a  strong  position  at  South  Mountain.  These 
orders,  as  it  happened,  were  displeasing  to  General  Hill.  He 
flung  them,  after  reading  them,  indignantly  from  him,  in  the 
belief  (as  has  been  urged  in  his  defence)  that  they  would  be 
picked  up  by  one  of  his  staff,  and  carried  safely  to  his  quarters. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  left  lying  where  they  fell ;  the  ground 
was  shortly  afterwards  evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Federals ;  General  Lee's  orders  were  picked  up  by  a 
Federal  soldier,  and,  their  value  being  recognised,  quickly 
carried  to  M^Clellan.  No  wonder  that  M'Clellan,  commanding^ 
according  to  his  own  statement  87,164,*  and  according  to  other 
Federal  statements  110,000  men,  promised  himself  an  assured 
and  easy  victory  over  the  worn  and  weary  troops  which  he 
knew  to  be  before  him,  and  as  to  whose  movements  and  inten- 
tions he  now  had  full  information.  That  this  knowledge  wa» 
in  his  possession  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  which  he  gave 
when  examined  before  a  Congressional  Committee  some  months 
later  at  Washington. 

Viewed  by  the  light  of  the  fact  that  General  Lee's  orders 
were  in  General  Mdellan's  hands  several  days  before  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg  was  fought,  the  imbecility,  inertness,  and 
want  of  enterprise  of  the  latter  general  are,  we  submit  to  our 
readers,  incontrovertibly  established,  to  the  utter  annihilation 
of  his  fame.  He  dared  not  make  any  use  of  his  large  reserve 
under  Fitzjohn  Porter  in  the  battle  of  the  17th,  be  dared  not 
resume  the  attack  on  the  18th,  and  allowed  his  enemy  to 
retire  unmolested  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  leaving,  as  the 
sole  trophy  for  Washington  and  New  York  to  exult  over,  300 
desperately  wounded  Confederates  who  fell  into  M*Clellan's 
hands.     Captain  Chesney  observes, — 

*  This  is  General  M^Clellan's  estimate  of  his  own  force  actually  evgaged  at 
Antietam. 

Tho 
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'  Tho  only  ezcnse  which  can  be  made  for  M'Clellan's  timidity  as  to 

^  Jibe  use  of  his  zeserye,  must  lie  in  the  ignorance  he  laboured  mider  as 

:  to  the  great  nnmerioal  inferiority  of  Lee.     But,  at  the  best,  there 

'  seems  something  wanting  here ;  and  we  must  judge  the  event  to  have 

dbown  that  his  caution  at  Antietam^  as  in  former  instances,  was  so 

cxcessiYe  as  to  rob  him  of  any  chance  of  brilliant  success.' 

What  will  be  said  when  Captain  Chesney's  sensible  strictures 
are  pointed    by  further  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ments and  intentions  of  General  Lee  were  as  well  known  to 
M^CIellan  as  they  were  to  Lee  himself?  *    Let  our  readers  beware 
of  comments  based  upon  learned  comparisons  between  Lee  and 
the  great  Frederic,  or  Stonewall  Jackson   and  Napoleon,  but 
which  lack  that  insight  into  the  details  and  incidents  of  each  of 
<hese  great  battles  which  can  alone  entitle  the  commentator  to 
^    pass  judgment  upon  them.     Enough  for  us  that  General  Lee, 
who  for  two  years  has  been  the  greatest  living  authority  upon 
\    the  subject  of  the  American  war,  points  proudly  to  the  battle  of 
I     Sharpsburg  as  the  brightest  flower  in  his  wreath. 

It    has   been   the   consistent  endeavour    of  this   Review   to 
show   that   whatever   be    the   origin    and    causes   of  this   war 
(and  we   believe   them   to   be  very   multifarious),    it   is    little 
less  than  mockery  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  Northerners  are 
«  £ghting  solely  to  extinguish,  and  the  Southerners  solely  to  per- 
petuate, slavery.     There  is,  however,  a  small,  and,  as  we  believe, 
diminishing,  sect  of  English  men  and  women  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  as  being 
enlightened  apostles  and  beneficent  philanthropists.     We  might 
pause,  and  ask  the  admirers  of  this  gifted  pair  in  what  philan- 
thropy consists.     Does  it  include  self-denial  ?     If  so,  what  sacri- 
fices has  either  made  for  the  negro  ?     How   will    their  record 
read  by  the  side  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  and  Robert  Lee's  ?    And 
yet  there  are  scenes  in  which  a  loving,  earnest  woman  might 
find  scope  for  her  efforts  such  as  Florence  Nightingale   never 
knew,  and  in  which  a  day-labourer  would  wring  conviction  as  to 
his  or  her  sincerity  from  outside  spectators  far  more  powerfully 
than  by  writing  dozens  of  articles  in  periodicals,  or  reading  pon- 
derous essays  aloud  to  the  United  States  Senate.     In  a  recent 
article  upon   '  the   Negro  Race  in  America '  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review,*  we  are  told  that — 

^  for  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  war  the  freed  (or  escaped) 
negroes  were  as  miserable  in  their  circumstances  as  could  well  be 
imagined.     In  their  eagerness  to  escape  from  bondage  they  cast  them- 

%*  M'Clellan's  extrayagant  estimates  of  the  strength  of  his  opponents  were  simply 

ladicroos:  97,445  is  his  estimate  of  the  Confederate  forces  previous  to  Antietanu 

h  is  absolutely  certain  that  only  35,000  Confederates  were  engaged  in  that  battle. 
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Belvefl  npcMi  the  mercy  of  campB  and  cities  bj  tens  of  thousands,  and 
they  fonnd,  for  many  weeks  and  months,  little  enongh  of  mercy  any- 
where but  among  people  of  their  own  race.  It  i^onld  be  remembered 
for  ever,  that  long  before  any  sort  of  provision  was  made  iat  these 
destitute  creatures,  and  before  either  the  Government  or  general 
society  in  the  North  took  their  case  into  consideration  at  all,  they 
were  fed,  clothed,  comforted,  and  assisted  to  got  into  work  by  the 
despised  free  blacks  of  the  Northern  cities.  ....  The  state  of  things 
was  truly  appalling  at  the  b^inning  of  1862.  Nothing  can  be  said 
in  justification  of  the  Washington  GrOYemment  for  its  apathy  and  its 
delays  in  making  up  its  mind  what  to  do  with  the  multitude  of  negroes 
who  were  sure  to  come  into  its  hands  when  the  war  was  carried  into 
the  South.  ....  Where  the  commanders  refused  to  open  their  lines 
to  negroes  at  all,  the  poor  creatures  fled  wherever  river  or  rail  or 
their  own  feet  would  carry  th^n.  The  worst  spectacle  of  all  seems  to 
have  been  at  Cairo,  where,  at  the  best,  residents  ou^t  to  bear  a 
charmed  life  to  escape  the  perils  of  damp  and  malaria.  On  that  com- 
fortless point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  the 
fugitives  sickened  ikomediately,  and  died  very  fast.' 

It  is  not  positively  affirmed  in  this  article  that  the  Washington 
Government,  which  is  censured  for  its  culpable  negligence  at  first, 
has  mended  its  ways,  but  we  are  left  to  infer  from  many  pages  olf 
misty  writing  about  the  proceedings  of  General  Banks  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  attempts  to  cultivate  cotton  on  the  Sea  Islands 
of  South  Carolina  by  free  negro  labour,  that  the  misery  of  freed 
negroes  is  greatly  abated,  if  not  entirely  checked. 

Let  us  consult  the  latest  advices  on  the  subject  which  have 
reached  us  from  Northern,  and  in  some  cases  from  Abolitionist, 
sources.  They  disclose  the  condition  of  the  hapless  sufferers  at 
the  very  moment  when  this  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review  * 
was  written.  We  quote  from  divers  recent  New  York  journals, 
including  the  *  Tribune '  and  the  *  Evening  Post,*  the  principal 
Abolition  organs  of  New  York.  The  *New  York  Church 
Journal '  commences  : — 

*  The  sufferings  of  the  freed  negroes  are  so  terrible,  and  to  so  great 
a  degree  beyond  the  power  of  individual  action  to  remedy,  that  one 
can  hardly  read  the  accounts  given  even  in  the  papers  that  most 
strongly  support  the  Administration,  without  shuddering  at  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  whole  nation  for  so  disgraceful  a  state  of  things.  Tho 
Kev.  Mr.  Fiske,  army  chaplain,  says, 

*  "  Out  of  an  average  number  of  4000  blacks  under  my  charge  at 
Memphis  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1863, 
there  died  during  that  time  1200.  Three-fourths  of  them  had  no 
change  of  raiment ;  probably  one-fourth  of  the  women  had  but  one 
garment  between  them  and  utter  nakedness.  Many  children  were 
kept  mght  and  day  rolled  in  the  poor  blanket  of  a  feonily — ^its  sole 
apparel.    Multitudes  had  no  beds.     There  were  no  floors  in  their 
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leaky  tents,  and  no  cliance  for  fires.  The  wonder  is  not  Uiat  so  many 
died,  bat  that  so  many  lived.  The  suffering  of  this  people  is  our 
national  dishonour.  If  they  are  not  rescued.  History  will  run  thus — 
The  American  people  enticed  within  their  lines  tens  of  thousands  of 
daves,  alluring  them  with  promises  of  liberty.  They  proceeded  to 
pick  out  all  the  able-bodied  men  to  reinforce  their  armies,  huddled 
the  rest  together  in  great  camps,  and  left  them  to  perish  of  hunger 
and  nakedness  by  the  hundred.  How  will  that  page  of  history 
read?"' 

A  correspondent  of  the  *  New  York  Evening  Post  *  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  freed  negroes  on  the  plantations  con- 
fiscated by  the  Federal  Government,  where  the  negroes  have 
been  taken  and  set  to  work  under  their  new  masters,  the  NcHthem 
lessees.  We  commend  this  extract,  as  well  as  some  of  oui:  sub- 
sequent Quotations,  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  enamoured  of 
General  Banks's  proceedings  at  New  Orleans,  which  are  so  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  The  correspondent  in 
question  writes  : — 

'  I  wish  to  make  some  statements  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  that 
plan  during  the  past  season,  having  been  in  a  position  to  observe  its 
management  and  its  results.  Having  visited  nearly  all  the  leased 
plantations  in  the  district  of  North-eastern  Louisiana,  where  the  plan 
has  been  tried,  I  know  whereof  I  afiSrm,  and  I  set  down  the  manage- 
ment of  these  plantations,  and  of  the  fieedom  of  them,  as  an  unmiti- 
gated piece  of  villainy,  in  which  the  capitalist  reaps  all  the  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  negro  whom  he  hires ;  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  the  negro  of  this  district  has  su£fered  more  privations,  and 
hsis  been  fur  more  in  a  state  of  servitude,  if  that  were  possible,  during 
the  past  six  months,  than  when  under  the  rule  of  his  Southern  master. 
And  for  this  there  is  no  occasion  save  the  cupidity  of  the  lessee.  Nor 
can  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gk)vemment  be  exonerated 
from  great  blame  when  such  abuses  are  practised. 

*  But  the  barest  necessities  for  keeping  body  and  soul  together  have 
been  famished  them.  The  scant  ration  of  meal  and  meat  has  been 
doled  out  to  them  as  if  every  ounce  were  gold ;  the  sick  have  suffered 
and  died  for  want  of  medicines  and  nourishing  food,  and  what  little 
clothing  has  been  furnished  has  generally  been  at  exorbitant  prices. 
But  one  leased  plantation  has  a  school  upon  it,  and  that  is  taught  by 
an  infirm  negro.  The  care  which  these  people  have  received  is  amply 
shown  by  one  look  at  the  burial-grounds  of  the  plantations,  in  any 
one  of  which  can  be  found  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  graves  of  the 
victims  of  this  inhuman  system.  The  terms  of  contract  itself  are  all 
in  &vour  of  the  lessee ;  but  even  tiiese  have  not  been  complied  with, 
and  tiie  intention  of  the  lessee  seems  to  be  to  absorb  all  the  negro's 
wages  in  the  clothing  and  rations  famished  him  at  advanced  prices. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  find  himself  with  bitter  recoUections  of 
the  past  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future. 

X  2  « The 
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*  The  worst  featnie  of  the  whole  affidr  is  that  the  Commissioners, 
who  have  tiie  authority,  have  taken  no  measures  to  alleviate  those 
evils,  or  bring  the  perpetrators  to  account.  They  themselves  are 
among  the  heaviest  lessees  in  the  district — are  interested  parties  in 
the  system ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cannot  be  made  to  see  its 
evils,  while  one  at  least  is  a  man  whose  loyalty  many  call  in  question. 
Was  it  the  meaning  of  the  President  when  he  proclaimed  freedom  to 
the  enslaved  that  wey  should  be  placed  under  such  masters,  and 
barely  allowed  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of 
freemen  ?  To  the  negro  in  this  district  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion is  a  mockery  and  a  feffce.  Was  the  end  intended  by  Government 
in  leasing  these  plantations  the  filling  of  the  pockets  of  unscrupulous 
speculators,  who  are  not  only  willing  to  oppress  the  coloured  race,  but 
are  ready  to  seU  their  counfciy  for  gold?' 

The  *  Episcopal  Recorder '  writes  : — 

^  A  committee  of  the  New  England  Frcedmen's  Association  informs 
us  that  one-half  of  the  emancipated  slaves  on  the  Southern  Mississippi 
have  died  since  their  emancipation.  Are  we,  it  may  well  be  asked,  to 
abolish  slavery  by  destroying  the  slave  ? ' 

Mr.  James  E,  Yeatman,  President  of  the  Western  Sanitary 
Commission,  has  visited  the  camps  in  which  the  freedmen  are 
gathered,  from  Cairo  to  Natchez,  and  his  testimony,  extracted 
from  the  '  New  York  Tribune,'  is  to  the  following  effect: — 

<  Within  the  city  of  Memphis,  not  directly  connected  with  any  of 
the  camps  or  with  the  coloured  regiments,  there  are  some  three  thou- 
sand freedmen  and  women,  mostly  freedmen,  who  are  employed  in 
various  ways  and  at  various  rates  of  compensation.  Those  employed 
by  Government  receive  but  10  dollars  per  month,  while  many  could 
readily  earn  80  to  50  dollars  per  month.  Those  thus  employed  are 
outside  of  the  military  organization. 

'  To  give  an  instance :  one  quartermaster  told  me  that  he  had  in  his 
employment  a  hamessmaker,  to  whom  he  could  only  pay  10  dollars 
per  month,  while  they  were  paying  white  men  doing  ilie  same  work 
45  dollars  per  month  ;  and  that  the  coloured  man  could  readily  pro- 
cure tiie  same  wages  were  he  allowed  to  seek  a  market  for  his  labour 
in  the  same  town.  I  saw  a  number  of  coloured  men  pressed  into  the 
service  (not  military),  to  labour  at  the  rate  of  10  dollars  per  month, 
one  of  whom  petitioned  to  be  released,  as  he  had  a  good  situation  at 
30  dollars  per  month.  The  firemen  on  the  steamboat  on  which  I  was 
a  passenger  from  St  Louis  to  Memphis  were  all  coloured,  and  were 
receiving  45  dollars  per  month.  These  men  were  afraid  to  go  ashore 
at  Memphis,  for  fear  of  being  picked  up  and  forced  into  Gk)vemment 
employment  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  existing  wages.  Besides 
the  ieix  that  men  are  thus  pressed  into  service,  thousands  have  been 
employed  for  weeks  and  months  who  have  never  received  anything  but 
promises  to  pay. 

'This  negligence  and  failure   to  comply  with  obligations  have 

greatly 
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meMj  disheartened  the  poor  slaye,  who  comes  forth  at  the  call  of  the 
President,  and  supposes  himself  a  free  man,  and  that  by  leaving  his 
rebel  master  he  is  inflicting  a  blow  on  the  enemy,  ceasing  to  labour 
and  to  provide  food  for  him  and  for  the  armies  of  Uie  rebellion.  Thus 
he  was  promised  freedom,  but  how  is  it  with  him  ?  He  is  seized  in 
the  street,  and  ordered  to  go  and  help  unload  a  steamboat,  for  which 
he  will  be  paid,  or  sent  to  work  in  the  trenches,  or  to  labour  for  some 
quartermaster,  or  to  chop  wood  for  the  Goyemment.  He  labours  for 
months,  and  at  last  is  only  paid  with  promises,  unless  perchance  it 
may  be  with  kicks,  cufib,  and  curses.  XJnder  such  treatment  he  feels 
that  he  has  exchanged  one  master  for  many  masters ;  these  continued 
abuses  sadden  and  depress  him,  and  he  sighs  to  return  to  his  former 
home  and  master.  He,  at  least,  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  him. 
Something  should  be  done,  and  I  doubt  not  will  be  done,  to  correct 
these  terrible  abuses  when  the  proper  authorities  are  made  to  compre- 
hend them.' 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Littlefield,  who  is  the  physician  to  what 
are  called  the  Infirmary  Farms  (intended  for  women  and  children 
and  men  of  colour  unable  to  do  ordinary  work),  can  scarcely  be 
read  without  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation.  We  will  not 
rend  the  heart  of  our  readers  by  quoting  his  most  revolting  reve- 
lations, which  are  evidently  wrung  from  a  man  full  of  love  for 
the  hapless  blacks,  and  who  is  nobly  working  to  ameliorate  and 
mitigate  the  terrible  misery  through  which  the  descendants  of 
Ham  are  now  passing.     Here  is  a  portion  of  what  he  says : — 

*  The  poor  negroes  are  everywhere  greatly  depressed  at  their  con- 
dition. They  all  testify  that  if  they  were  only  paid  their  little  wages 
as  they  earn  them,  so  that  they  could  purchase  clothing,  and  were  &- 
nished  with  the  provisions  promised,  tiiey  could  stand  it ;  but  to  work 
and  get  poorly  paid,  poorly  fed,  and  not  doctored  when  sick,  is  more 
than  they  can  endure.  Among  the  thousands  whom  I  questioned, 
none  showed  the  least  unwillingness  to  work.  If  they  coidd  only  be 
paid  fur  wages  they  would  be  contented  and  happy.  They  do  not 
realize  that  they  are  free  men.  They  say  that  they  are  told  they  are, 
but  then  they  are  taken  and  hired  out  to  men  who  treat  them,  so  &r  as 
providing  for  them  is  concerned,  far  worse  than  their  "  secedi "  mas- 
ters did.  Besides  this,  they  feel  that  their  pay  or  hire  is  lower  now 
than  it  was  when  "  the  sccesh"  used  to  hire  them.  This  is  true. 
«  «  «  «  « 

'  The  parties  leasing  plantations  and  employing  these  negroes,  do  it 
from  no  motives  either  of  loyalty  or  humanity.  The  desire  of  gain 
alone  prompts  them,  and  they  care  little  whether  they  make  it  out  of 
those  they  employ,  or  from  the  soil.  There  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions ;  but  I  am  informed  that  the  majority  of  the  lessees  were  only 
adventurers,  camp  followers,  "  army  shu*ks,''  as  they  are  termed^  who 
have  turned  aside  from  what  they  consider  their  legitimate  prey,  the 
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pooor  soldier,  to  gather  the  riches  of  the  hmd  which  his  proweas  has 
laid  open  to  them. 

«  •  «  »  • 

*  Lessees  are  now  allowed  to  lease  as  many  plantations  as  their 
cnpiditj  may  lead  them  to  grasp.  I  was  informed  that  two  parties 
had  each  leased  four  plantations  and  another  five.  No  one  party 
should  he  permitted  to  lease  over  one.  Lessees  of  more  than  one 
plantation  are  nnahle  to  give  their  personal  supervision,  and  so  employ 
the  old  overseers  whom  Uie  former  masters  had  employed.  Whether 
these  men  can  ever  be  brought  to  regard  as  freemen  those  whom  they 
had  always  known  and  treated  as  slaves  is  very  doubtfid.' 

We  might  prolong  these  quotations  indefinitely,  but  enough 
has,  we  hope,  already  been  said  to  convince  our  readers  that  the 
sun  nowhere  shines  upon  scenes  of  such  hopeless,  sickening,  and 
revolting  misery  as  on  the  plantations  which  Northern  men  are 
leasing,  nominally  for  the  amelioration  of  the  status  of  the  black 
race,  but  really  for  the  sake  of  perhaps  the  filthiest  lucre  that  was 
ever  amassed.  Nor  do  we  see  that  the  black  man  gains  much 
by  the  alternative  offered  to  him  by  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
Federal  patrons,  of  being  put  into  the  post  of  danger  in  a  cause 
that  is  not  his  own,  and  presented  as  food  for  the  powder  of  the 
Confederates. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  voluminous  as 
have  been  the  fugitive  writings  about  this  war,  the  mass  of  un- 
written history  (some  portions  of  which  will  never  see  the  light, 
while  in  regard  to  other  portions  xnst  floods  of  ink  will  be  shed) 
is  already  such  as  to  surpass  belief.  It  is  impossible  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  rank  crop  of  wrangles,  recriminations,  contradictions, 
and  explanations  which,  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  fight- 
ing, will  spring  up  in  both  sections,  without  uttering  a  prayer 
that  America  may  be  allowed  to  keep  all  this  raw  material, 
strictly  of  native  growth,  to  herself,  and  to  woric  it  up  for  herself. 
But  in  regard  to  unwritten  history,  there  is  perhaps  no  subject 
upon  which  Europe  and  the  great  mass  of  Northerners  are  left  in 
more  benighted  darkness  than  the  actual  expenditure  which  in 
divers  wuys  the  Washington  Cabinet  has  during  these  last  three 
years  incurred.  As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  bill  which  the  Federal  steamer  ^  Vanderbilt '  paid 
for  coals  during  one  of  her  unsuccessful  cruises  after  the 
^  Alabama '  amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  dollars,  or  80,000/. 
This  item  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox,  Assistant-Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury.  Let  our  readers  infer  from  this  specimen 
brick  what  must  be  the  mighty  fabric  of  Northern  expenditure, 
as  it  swells  and  heaves  upwards  day  after  day  !     If  wonder  had 

not 
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not  long  ago  toiled  after  America  in  vain,  well  might  we  stand 
aghast  at  the  huge  mountains  of  money  which  this  yet  unchecked 
rebellion  has  swallowed.  Let  us  endeavour,  before  concluding 
an  article  which  is  meant  to  be  mainly  prospective,  to  take  brief 
note  of  the  dim  headlands  of  new  empires  which  are  already 
looming  darkly  up  out  of  the  yeast  of  stormy  waves  into  whidi 
the  wreck  of  the  old  Union  is  sinking. 

It  will  be  patent  to  any  one  who  gives  to  the  subject  five  mi- 
nutes of  earnest  thoughtful ness,  that  this  mighty  war  is  but  the 
first  scene  in  by  far  the  grandest  revolutionary  drama  which  the 
present  century  has  witnessed.  We  will  not  do  more  than  specu- 
late briefly  and  simply  about  facts  whidi  seem  to  us  to  necessitate 
the  further  disintegration  of  die  Republic  after  the  South  has  torn 
itself  free.  Is  it  possible,  .we  ask,  that  in  the  National  Senate, 
wherever  it  meets  (be  it  at  Washington,  or,  as  some  suggest,  at 
Chicago  or  St  Lbuis),  the  great  State  of  New  York,  with  its 
population  of  four  millions,  will  be  satisfied  to  have  two  Senators, 
when  the  six  States  of  New  England,  with  a  combined  popular- 
tion  of  only  three  millions,  are  represented  by  twelve?  Will 
four  Senators  for  the  seven  millions  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania be  considered  a  fair  makeweight  against  fourteen  Senat^ 
representing  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  souls  in  New 
England  and  New  Jersey  ?  Will  Illinois,  when  she  no  longer 
carries  along  her  great  Central  Railway  the  cotton  of  the  S<Nith, 
be  content  to  send  her  breadstnffs  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  by  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  tolls  exacted  on  her  cereals  in  transitu  ?  Will 
California,  with  her  purely  metallic  currency,  allow  her  treasure 
to  ^  be  poured  into  the  lap  of  New  York,  and  take  flimsy  green- 
backs in  exchange?  Infinite  are  the  questions  of  this  nature 
which  might  be  asked ;  there  is  probably  hardly  one  of  our 
readers  to  whom  the  few  which  we  have  touched  wUl  not  suggest 
a  hundred  more. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  die  world  at  large,  and  America 
in  particular,  will  be  infinite  gainers  by  the  introduction  of  a 
balance  of  power  upon  that  continent,  when  the  unholy  dream  of 
universal  empire  shall  have  passed.  Heartily  echoing  Dr. 
Nichols's  words,  that — 

*  the  stranger  who  becomes  really  acquainted  with  the  American  people 
will  see  much  in  their  private  character  to  disapprove  and  regret,  but 
still  more  to  approve,  admire,  and  love,' 

we  edko  still  more  heartily  his  hope — 

*  that,  purified  as  in  the  fire,  America  in  the  future  may  be  worthy  of 
the  promise  of  the  past' 

'~'''^~"~~~"""~~  Art. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  P&mpeianarum  Antiquitatum  Hittoricij  %'c.  Nunt 
primum  eoUegit  indicibusque  instruxtt.  Jos.  FiorellL  2  Vols. 
Naples,  1860. 

2.  Giomak  degli  Scad  di  Pompei.  Pablicato  da  Giuseppe 
FiorellL     Naples. 

3.  Le  Case  ed  i  Manumenti  di  Pompei  dUegnati  e  descritti  da 
Fausto  e  Felice  NiccolinL     Folio.     Naples,  1864. 

4.  Muirays  Handbook  far  Southern  Italy.   4tb  £diti<m.   1862. 

ON  the  24th  of  Augast,  a.d.  79,  when  Titus  ruled  over  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  town  was  basking  in  the  bright  sun 
upon  the  shores  of  the  lovely  bay  of  Naples.  Its  inhabitants 
were  following  their  different  callings — buying  and  selling, 
feasting  and  mourning,  fitting  out  their  galleys  for  distant  seas^ 
bringing  their  various  wares  to  the  crowded  markets,  and 
eagerly  preparing  for  new  shows  and  gladiatorial  fights  after  the 
long  interdict  against  such  theatrical  amusements  under  which 
Nero  had  placed  their  town.  Wealthy  Roman  patricians — 
weary  of  the  great  city,  and  seeking  a  cooler  and  more  whole- 
some air — ^were  enjoying  a  grateful  repose  in  the  gay  villas 
which  covered  a  mountain  slope  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  which  were  so  thickly  scattered  that  they  seemed  to  form  but 
one  continuous  city. 

Sixteen  years  before,  indeed,  an  earthquake  of  extraordinary 
violence  had  shaken  to  their  foundations  the  temples,  the  forum^ 
and  other  public  buildings,  had  overturned  their  statues,  had 
thrown  down  the  walls  of  many  a  humble  dwelling,  and 
had  even  upset  parts  of  the  more  solid  defences  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  had  then  fled  in  terror  from  the 
falling  edifices ;  but,  lulled  into  security  by  a  calm  of  several 
years,  they  had  now  returned  to  their  homes.  They  were  busy 
repairing  their  shattered  dwellings,  replacing  the  fallen  statues 
upon  their  pedestals,  and  ornamenting  afresh  their  public  monu- 
ments. The  terrible  mountain  which  hung  over  them  was 
silent.  Those  who  lived  at  its  foot  had  inherited  no  other  tradi- 
tions from  their  forefathers  concerning  it  than  those  which  ex- 
tolled the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  exquisite  richness  of  its  vege- 
tation,* the  luscious  nature  of  its  wmes,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers. 

The  deeper  student  of  nature  read  in  this  very  soil  the  history 
of  the  mountain  itself.  It  told  him  of  fires  once  active,  anct 
that  in  some  distant  age  that  quiet,  verdure-clothed  summit  was 

♦  See  Martiil,  IV.  44. 
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a  destmctive  volcano,  which  had  overwhelmed  with  lava  and 
ashes  the  country  at  its  foot 

Pompeii  had  been  founded  long  before  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  empire  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  might  have 
been  built  by  the  Oscans,  or  by^  a  colony  from  Etruria,  or 
even  by  the  more  polished  Greeks/  They  have  each  their  advor 
cates.  But,  like  most  of  the  cities  on  this  coast,  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Although  it  had  become  a 
Roman  town,  it  had  retained  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
quake much  of  its  early  character,  and  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation may  still  have  spoken  the  Oscan  tongue.  The  inhabitants, 
proud  of  their  Roman  citizenship,  and  desirous  to  render  their 
town  more  worthy  of  its  imperial  connexion,  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity when  restoring  its  crumbling  buildings  to  introduce  the 
new  fashions  from  the  capital,  to  ornament  their  dwellings  more 
after  the  Roman  taste,  and  to  decorate  their  public  edifices  with 
greater  luxury  and  splendour.  The  streets,  too,  worn  into  deep 
ruts  by  the  rude  wheels  of  the  country  cars,  had  become  almost 
impassable  for  the  elegant  chariot  of  the  Roman  patrician.  The 
ancient  pavement  was  about  to  be  removed,  and  fresh  slabs  to 
replace  it  had  been  cut  from  the  hardened  lava-streams  which 
were  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  an 
election  of  their  municipal  officers.  New  sediles  and  duum- 
viri were  to  be  chosen  for  the  town.  Influential  citizens  and 
voters  were  canvassing  for  their  favourite  candidates,  and  party 
spirit  ran  high.  The  owners  of  the  neighbouring  villas  and  the 
population  of  the  villages  had  gathered  to  the  town  to  take  part 
in  the  contest,  and  the  moment  being  one  of  public  excitement^ 
the  forum,  the  temples,  and  the  theatres  were  thronged  with  an 
eager  multitude. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  warning,  a  vast  column  of 
black  smoke  burst  from  the  overhanging  mountain.  Rising  to  a 
prodigious  height  in  the  cloudless  summer  sky,  it  then  gradually 
spread  itself  out  like  the  head  of  some  mighty  Italian  pine, 
hiding  the  sun  and  overshadowing  the  earth  for  many  a  league. 
The  darkness  grew  into  profound  night,  only  broken  by  the 
blue  and  sulphurous  flashes  which  darted  from  the  pitchy 
cloud.  Soon  a  thick  rain  of  thin,  light  ashes,  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  the  touch,  fell  upon  the  land.  Then  quickly  suc- 
ceeded showers  of  small,  hot  stones,  mingled  with  heavier 
masses,  and  emitting  stifling  mephitic  fumes.  After  a  time  the 
sound  as  of  approaching  torrents  was  heard,  and  soon  steaming 
rivers  of  dense  black  mud  poured  slowly  but  irresistibly 
down  the  mountain-sides,  and  curdled  through  the  streets — in- 
sidiously 
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sidiously  creeping  into  such  recesses  as  even  the  subtle  ashes  had 
failed  to  penetrate.  There  was  now  no  place  of  shelter  left. 
No  man  could  defend  himself  against  this  double  enemj.  It  was 
too  late  for  flight  for  such  as  had  remained  behind.  Those 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  houses  or 
in  the  subterranean  passages  were  closed  up  for  ever.  Those 
who  sought  to  flee  through  the  streets  were  clogged  by  the 
small,  loose  pumice-stones  which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or  were 
entangled  and  overwhelmed  in  the  mud-streams,  or  were  struck 
down  by  the  rocks  which  fell  from  the  heavens.  If  they  escaped 
these  dangers,  blinded  by  the  drifting  ashes  and  groping  in  the 
dark,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  dicy  were  overcome  by 
the  sulphurous  vapours,  and,  sinking  on  the  highways,  were  soon 
buried  beneath  the  volcanic  matter.  Even  many  who  had  gained 
the  open  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  were  over- 
taken by  the  darkness  and  falling  cinders,  and  perished  miserably 
in  the  fields  or  on  the  sea-shore  where  they  had  vainly  sought 
the  means  of  flight. 

In  three  days  the  doomed  town  had  disappeared.  It  lay  beneath 
a  vast  mass  of  ashes,  pumice-stones,  and  hardened  mud,  to  which 
subsequent  eruptions,  occurring  at  intervals  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies, added  fresh  materials.  Gradually  above  them  there  accu- 
mulated, from  year  to  year,  the  rich  vegetable  mould,  formed 
from  the  volcanic  soil,  in  which  were  again  tended  the  vine  and 
the  olive-tree. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  who  survived  the  catastrophe  re- 
turned, after  the  eruption  had  ceased,  to  the  site  of  their  buried 
homes.  Many  dug  into  the  ruins  to  find  the  property  they  had 
abandoned  in  their  flight  That  which  was  most  valuable  was 
thus,  in  many  cases,  recovered.  At  a  later  period  the  statues 
were  carefully  sought  for  in  the  public  places  and  were  removed 
to  adorn  other  sites,  and  the  richer  marbles  and  hewn  stones 
were  carried  away  for  the  construction  of  other  edifices,  the 
ruins  affording  to  many  generations  a  rich  mine  of  building 
materials.  But  no  attempt  was  ever  made  either  to  rebuildTthe 
town  itself  or  to  construct  another  upon  its  site.  As  years  rolled 
on  all  traces  of  it  passed  away,  except  perhaps  die  upper  part  of 
some  vast  building,  such  as  the  amphitheatre,  which  rose  above 
the  surrounding  soil.  Its  ruins  lay  deep  beneath  the  cultivated 
fields,  and  Pompeii  slept  for  seventeen  hundred  years  wrapped 
in  its  shroud  of  lava-mud  and  ashes.  And  so  it  remained,  forsaken 
and  forgotten,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  now  celebrated  town,  as 
written  in  its  ruins  brought  to  light  in  our  days.  Every  in- 
cident we  have  mentioned  is  recorded  in  them.     The  histoiy 
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of  Pompeii  and  of  its  inhabitants,  neglected  by  contemporarj 
writeiB,  and  the  story  of  its  destruction,  may  be  restored  from 
its  remains.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  these  remarkable 
and  interesting  ruins.  The  buried  city — the  awful  catastrophe 
by  which  it  was  overwhelmed — its  marvellous  resurrection  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries — have  formed  the  theme  of  many 
an  able  and  poetic  pen.  Nor  are  we  about  to  enter  into  any 
abstruse  archseolc^ical  disquisitions  upon  the  many  curious  ques- 
tions cfflineoted  with  the  ancient  hsstory  of  the  people,  their 
manners  and  customs,  and  the  arts  ami  domestic  life  of  the 
Romans  in  general,  suggested  by  the  objects  discovered.  We 
must  refer  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  into  such  matters 
to  the  still  standard  works  of  Maasois  and  Gdl,  to  the  more  recent 
labours  of  Overbeck  and  Niccolini,  and  to  the  excellent  topo- 
graphical description  in  Murray's  ^Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy.'  Moreover  diere  are  few  persons  of  education  who  are 
not  familiar  with  these  things,  and  in  these  days  of  travel 
many  have  examined  for  themselves  the  unrivalled  collection  of 
antiquities  gathered  together  from  the  buried  town,  which  has 
given  a  wide  renown  to  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Our  object  is 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  important  additions  recently  made  by 
the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli  to  Pompeian  literature,  and  to  notice 
some  interesting  details  in  the  history  of  the  former  and  more 
recent  discoveries.  This  gentleman,  who  has  lately  been  placed 
by  the  Italian  Government  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Museum, 
and  who  was  previously  the  director  of  the  works  at  Pompeii, 
has  collected  together  and  published  the  notes  and  journals  kept 
by  those  employed  in  the  excavations  from  the  first  discovery  of 
the  ruins  in  the  last  century  down  to  the  present  time.  They  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  detailed  reports  made  at  short  intervals, 
sometimes  from  day  to  day,  of  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  upon 
the  various  objects  found  amongst  die  ruins.  Many  of  these  docu- 
ments had  been  stolen,  but  were  traced  into  private  hands  by 
Signer  Fiorelli.  The  laiger  number  are  xareAilly  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Museum.  They  furnish  a  variety  of  new  and 
interesting  information  which  had  been  before  inaccessible  to 
those  who  wrote  upon  Pompeii  The  full,  and  in  some  cases 
carefully-recorded  details  they  contain  enable  us  to  restore,  in 
many  instances,  the  buildings  which  have  perished  since  their 
discovery,  and  to  understand  much  which  might  otherwise  perplex 
the  antiquarian.  Signer  Fiorelli  has  thus  rendered  an  important 
service  to  archaeology,  and  has  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
his  country. 

We  learn  from  these  records  that  the  excavations  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  Pompeii  were  made   during  the   reign  of 
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Qiarles  III.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of  Naples.  The  earliest 
journals  of  the  proceedings  are  written  in  Spanish.  In  the 
year  1748  a  certain  Colonel  D<ni  Rocco  Alcubierre  had  been 
sent  to  examine  a  subterranean  canal  which  had  been  constructed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  water  to  a  powder-manufactory  in  the  small  town  of 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  heard  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  that  the  remams  of  a  buried  house 
had  been  discovered  about  two  miles  off^  and  that  statues  and 
other  objects  of  antiquity  had  been  taken  from  them.  It  occurred 
to  him  mat  these  ruins  must  belong  to  the  ancient  city  of  Stabiae, 
which  had  been  orerwhelmed,  like  Pompeii,  by  the  great  erup- 
tion of  A.D.  79,  and  whose  site  had  been  sought  for  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  well  known  that  beneath  the  soil,  between  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  there  lay  buried  more  than  one 
town.  Remains  of  antiquity  had  been  frequently  discovered 
near  this  spot.  The  watercourse  we  have  mentioned  had  been 
dug  through  the  very  centre  of  Pompeii,  and  had  laid  bare  the 
foundations  of  many  ancient  edifices. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  remind  the 
reader  how  Pompeii  was  buried.  It  is  commonly  but  erro- 
neously supposed  that  the  town  was  overwhelmed  by  lava  ejected 
from  die  crater  of  the  volcano.  Such  lavapstreams,  like  broad 
watercourses  of  black  rock,  may  be  traced  down  the  sides  of 
Vesuvius :  some  may  be  of  the  date  of  the  great  eruption  which 
destroyed  the  town,  but  it  is  certain  that  none  of  them  reached 
the  town  itself.  Pompeii  owed  its  destruction  to  two  causes. 
Ashes  and  small  pumice-stones,  like  white  cinders,  were  thrown 
out  of  the  crater  and  fell  in  dense  showers  over  the  surrounding 
country.  They  were  probably  carried  to  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  wind,  but  the  greater  part  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  coast 
between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea  on  which  Hercu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise  stood.  The  Italians  call  these 
pumice-stones  *  rapillo,'  or  *  lapillo :'  in  the  earlier  records  the 
former  word  is  used.  In  addition  to  the  ^  lapillo,'  torrents  of  mud, 
formed  by  ashes,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  matter,  mingled  with 
water  abundantly  ejected  from  the  crater,  rolled  down  die  moun- 
tain side,  and  spreading  in  broad  streams  as  they  reached  the 
lower  country,  completely  covered  everything  within  their  reach. 
This  thick  mud,  called  by  the  Italians '  lava  bavosa,'  accumulated 
wherever  it  was  checked,  and  penetrating  into  every  nook  and 
cranny,  soon  hardened  and  encased  every  object  with  which  it 
was  brought  into  contact     In  its  hard  state  it  is  called  ^  tuono.' 

In  uncovering  the  ruins,  the  mode  in  which  they  were  buried  is 
distinctly  traceable.     The  small  loose  pumice-stones  or  *  lapillo,' 

and 
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and  the  hardened  mud,  are  found  in  well-defined  strata  or  layers, 
sometimes  running  one  into  the  other,  like  what  geologists  call 
*  faults.'  The  *  lapillo '  usually  forms  the  lowest  stratum,  covering 
the  pavement  of  the  streets  and  the  floors  of  the  lower  rooms  to 
the  depth  of  many  feet,  thus  proving  that  the  town  was  first  over- 
whelmed by  the  showers  of  pumice-stones.  The  cellars  and 
places  into  which  the  ^  lapillo '  could  not  penetrate  are  filled 
with  the  hardened  mud  which  succeeded  to  the  pumice-stones, 
and  above  which  it  lies  in  distinct  layers.  It  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained precisely  how  deep  the  town  was  buried  by  the  eruption  of 
A.D.  79.  Some  of  the  strata  of  volcanic  substances  above  the 
ruins  came  from  subsequent  eruptions.  The  height  of  the 
various  strata  from  the  level  of  the  plain  upon  which  the  town 
was  built  to  the  present  surface  appears  to  vary  between  twenty 
and  forty  feet.* 

According  to  the  account  of  the  eruption  given  by  Pliny  the 
younger,  it  seems  to  have  lasted  for  three  days.  Ample  time 
was  thus  given  for  escape  to  those  who  immediately  left  the 
town.  It  is  probable  that  by  far  the  larger  number  at  once 
sought  safety  in  flight  Of  those  who  lingered  behind  hoping 
that  the  eruption  would  soon  cease,  some  did  not  fly  until  the 
streams  of  mud  reached  the  town :  this  is  shown  by  ^e  number 
of  skeletons  found  on  the  surface  of  the  lapillo  in  ^e  stratum  of 
hardened  mud  which  lies  immediately  above  it. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  600  skeletons  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins.  We  cannot  find  any  record  of  more  than 
about  half  that  number.  Of  these,  sixty-three,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  soldiers,  were  together  in  the  barracks.  Sir  W.  Gell, 
taking  those  found  when  he  wrote — 160  in  1832 — as  an  average 
of  the  number  which  might  still  be  buried  in  the  part  of  the  town 
not  then  excavated,  calculated  that  about  1300  persons  were  de- 
stroyed. As  the  population  of  Pompeii  was  probably  about 
20,000,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  would  thus  appear  to 
have  effected  their  escape. 

The  records  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  open  with  a  propo- 

*  Gell  (toI.  i.  1st  series,  p.  9)  thus  describes  a  section  of  the  strata  near  the 
Amphitheatre  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet : — *  Separatinc;  the  whole  into  five  por- 
tions, we  shall  find  the  first  three  to  consist  of  pumice-stone  in  small  pieces, 
resembling  a  light  white  cinder,  and  coTcring  the  pavement  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet ;  the  next  portion  is  composed  of  six  parts,  beginning  with  a  stratam  of  small 
black  stones,  not  more  than  three  inches  in  thickness  ;  to  this  succeeds  a  layer  of 
mud  or  earth,  which  has  been  mixed  with  water,  and  appears  to  have  been  depo- 
sited in  a  TK^nid  state ;  upon  this  lies  another  thin  stratum  of  little  stones,  of  a 
mixed  hue,  in  which  blue  predominates ;  a  second  stratum  of  mud,  separated  from 
a  third  by  a  thin  wavy  line  of  mixed  blue  stones,  completes  the  fourth  portion ; 
■while  the  fifth  or  highest  division  consists  entirely  of  vegetable  earth,  principally 
formed  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  volcanic^matter.' 
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sition  made  on  the  23rd  March^  1748,  by  Colonel  Alcubierre  to 
Charles  III.,  that  excavations  shoald  be  undertaken  where  the 
ruins  of  the  house  had  been  discorered,  and  that  an  order 
should  be  given  to  the  governor  of  Torre  dell'  Annnnriata  to 
assist  as  much  as  possible  in  the  work.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  2nd  of  April  that  he  succeeded  in  collecting  twelve 
workmen  together.  His  researches  were  soon  rewarded.  On  the 
6th  of  the  same  month  he  announces  with  great  satisfaction  the 
discovery  of  a  painting  representing  festoons  of  firuit  and  flowers, 
a  man's  head — very  large  and  of  good  style — a  helmet,  an  owl, 
various  small  biids,  and  other  objects.  The  house  contain- 
ing this  painting  stood  in  the  street  afterwards  known  as  the 
^Strada  della  Fortuna.'  On  the  19th  the  first  skeleton  was 
found,  lying  upcm  the  ^rapillo'  in  the  lava  mud.  Near  it 
were  eighteen  bronze  coins  and  one  of  silver.  The  first  public 
edifice  uncovered  was  the  Amphitheatre.  By  the  month  of  De- 
cember it  had  been  sufficiently  cleared  of  rubbish  to  enable  the 
delighted  l^ianiard  to  complete  a  plan  of  the  building,  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  he  extols,  declaring  that  it  could  accommodate 
15,000  persons.  The  first  inscription,  the  discovery  of  whidi  is 
officially  mentioned,  is  the  one,  still  preserved,  which  announces 
that  one  Marcus  Crassus  keeps  salt  and  fiesh  water  baths. 

The  reports  continued  to  be  made  in  Spanish  until  June, 
1764,  when  the  Italian  language  is  used.  The  name  of  Pompeii 
occurs  for  the  first  time  eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  (1756).  Up  to  that  time  they  were  still  believed  to  be 
those  of  Stabiae.  An  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Pompeii 
was  found  in  the  year  1763,*  and  settled  the  doubts  as  to  the 
town,  the  site  of  which  had  been  discovered. 

The  excavations  were  carried  on  for  many  years  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  and  with  very  varying  success.  The  workmen 
employed  were  chiefly  condemned  felons,  who  worked  chained 
in  pairs,  and  Mohammedan  slaves  taken  from  the  Barbary 
pirates.  The  greatest  secrecy  was  maintained,  and  no  stranger 
could  obtain  addission  to  the  ruins.  No  regular  plan  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  the  part  of  the  town  uncovered,  nor  was  there 
any  attempt  to  restore  or  keep  up  the  buildings.  The  reports 
contain  accurate  descriptions  of  the  discoveries — ^the  statues, 
paintings  on  the  walls,  and  the  various  objects  in  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals.  Such  things  were  diligently  searched  for,  and 
were  sent  off  to  the  Royal  collection  as  soon  as  discovered.  Copies 
were  taken  of  the  most  important  paintings,  whidi  were  then  de- 

*  An  iDscriptioii  with  the  same  of  POMPEI . . .  had  been  diicovered  in  1689, 
bat  had  not  senred  to  identify  the  site  of  the  town. — Giomtle  degli  Smti,  No.  2. 
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tached  from  the  walls,  and  transferred  to  the  Museum,  the  edifices 
in  which  they  were  found  being  left  to  perish,  or  being  again 
covered  up  with  the  rubbish  removed  from  adjoining  excavations. 

Many  of  the  statues  found  during  the  early  period  of  the  exca- 
vations retained  the  colours  with  which  they  had  been  originally 
painted,  thus  affording  a  conclusive  argument  to  those  who  main-  ^ 
tain  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  colouring  their  sculpture. 
These  colours  are  always  particularly  noted  in  the  reports.  Thus, 
on  the  18th  February,  1765,  we  have  recorded  the  discovery  of 
a  statue  of  Venus  leaving  the  bath  and  wringing  her  tresses.  '  She 
is  naked  from  the  waist  upwards;  her  hair  is  tinted  yellow; 
round  her  neck  is  a  gold  necklace ;  she  has  also  her  breasts  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  stomach  gilt ;  the  drapery  which  covers 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  painted  red  {turchino).*  Again, 
in  1766,  behind  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  in  a  niche  adorned 
with  (Nmaments  in  stucco,  was  found  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  His 
hair  was  partly  gilt  and  partly  tinted,  as  also  his  eyebrows 
and  eyes.  The  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  garland  encircling 
his  temples  were  painted.  Around  his  neck,  arms,  and  wrists 
were  golden  ornaments.  The  goat-skin  which  hung  from  his 
left  shoulder  was  spotted  with  gold,  and  his  buskins,  formed  of  two 
skins,  were  partly  gilt  and  partly  tinted.  The  trunk  of  the  tree 
against  which  he  leant  and  the  tiger  by  his  side  were  also  coloured. 
Many  other  parts  of  the  statue  appear  to  have  been  originally 
gilt  and  prol^ibly  coloured,  but  the  gilding  had  yielded  to  time, 
and  only  faint  traces  of  it  could  be  seen.*  A  female  figure  in 
marble,  discovered  in  the  same  temple,  had  the  upper  half  of 
the  drapery  above  the  girdle  gilt ;  and  the  lower  part  painted 
red,  and  studded  with  various  ornaments  in  gold. 

In  December,  1766,  were  discovered  the  barracks  of  the 
gladiators,  identified  by  many  inscriptions  containing  the  names 
of  gladiatorial  families,  and  by  the  rude  drawings  of  combats 
upon  the  walls.  One  of  its  numerous  chambers  was  a  prison,  the 
contents  of  which  are  still  amongst  the  most  curious  relics  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  The  skeletons  of  four  prisoners  were 
found  with  their  feet  in  iron  stocks.  A  lock  fastening  the  bar  which 
confined  their  ankles  still  remained,  and  on  the  ground  was  the 
key,  which  had  probably  been  left  by  the  guards  when  they  fled, 
abandoning  their  wretched  charge.     Four  vizored  helmets,  several 

*  This  beautiful  statue  had  been  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  had  been  repaired 
by  the  ancients  'with  iron  brackets.  It  had  probably  been  thrown  from  its  pedestal 
during  the  earthquake  of  aj>.  63.  In  1853  a  colossal  statudof  an  emperor  in 
marble  was  discovered — the  hair  of  which  was  painted  red,  tne  mantle  purple, 
and  the  buskins  black.  Another  statue,  supposed  to  represent  Cicero,  had  the 
hair,  face,  and  eyes  painted,  and  the  toga  coloured  purple. — Gell,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  2nd 
senes. 
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pairs  of  greaves,  and  other  portions  of  armour,  of  bronze,  and  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  had  fallen  from  the  nails  to  which  they 
had  been  hung  against  the  wall.  Some  antiquaries  are  of 
opinion  that  they  were  not  intended  for  use,  but  were  prizes  given 
to  successful  gladiators.  Their  size  and  weight  and  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  embossed  figures  and  ornaments  with  which  they 
are  covered  may  confirm  this  conjecture.  One  or  two  coins  of 
small  value,  an  earthen  pot,  and  a  broken  oil-lamp,  were  the  only 
other  objects  found  in  the  place,  except  a  bottomless  wine-jar, 
in  which  were  the  bones  of  a  new-bom  child.  Were  these  the 
proofs  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  of  the  miserable  inmates  of 
the  prison  ? 

The  6th  April,  1769,  was  a  great  day  for  Pompeii.  The 
superintendent  of  the  excavations  was  at  that  time  Signor  la 
Vega,  an  intelligent  antiquary,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  make  anything  lilce  a  detailed  plan  of  the  ruins.  He 
had  prepared  a  *  scavo '  (an  excavation)  for  the  King.  His  Majesty 
arrived  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Joseph  II.,  with  his  celebrated  minister  Count  Kaunitz,  and  the 
English  representative  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, with  his  antiquary,  M.  d'Ancrevil,  who,  at  the  command  of 
the  King,  became  the  cicerone  of  the  distinguished  party.  The 
*  scavo '  was  unusually  successful,  and  a  large  number  of  interest- 
ing objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  in  glass,  in  terra-cotta,  and 
in  bone,  were  extracted  from  the  ^  lapillo.'  So  rich  was  the  find 
that  the  Emperor,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  party,  suspected  a  trick,  which  had  probably  already  been 
played,  as  it  has  frequently  been  since,  upon  royal  visitors.  He 
desired  to  know  whether  these  curious  relics  had  not  been  art- 
fully concealed  before  his  arrival.  Signor  la  Vega  hastened  to 
prove  to  him  that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  to  pay 
courtier-like  compliments  to  his  royal  master,  for  whom  alone, 
he  declared,  of  all  living  sovereigns,  such  a  fortunate  chance  was 
reserved.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  but  little  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  works  were  carried  on,  and  proceeded  to 
take  his  royal  brother  roundly  to  task  for  his  neglect  Being  told 
that  only  thirty  workmen  were  employed,  he  asked  the  King  how 
he  could  allow  so  great  a  work  to  go  on  so  languidly.  His 
Majesty  replied,  after  the  true  Neapolitan  fashion,  ^  that  little  by 
little  everything  would  be  done.'  This  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
eager  Emperor.  *  Three  thousand  men,  at  least,'  he  exclaimed, 
^  should  be  put  to  such  a  work.  Why,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and  these  discoveries  are  the 
special  honour  of  your  Majesty's  kingdom.'  When  shown  the 
plan  of  the  ruins,  he  asked  for  severed  buildings  which  he  had 
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not  seen.  On  being  informed  that  they  had  been  covered  up  bj 
the  rubbish  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  excavations,  he  turned 
to  the  King,  and  inquired,  sharply,  how  he  could  have  permitted 
this  to  be  done.  His  Majesty,  of  course,  threw  the  blame  upon 
*'  his  late  augu&t  father.'  Signor  la  Vega  endeavoured  to  furnish 
further  explanations  and  excuses,  which  were  probably  con- 
sidered but  little  satisfactory  by  the  Emperor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals was  made  on  the  12th  December,  1772.  For  some  weeks 
workmen  had  been  employed  in  clearing  out  the  ruins  of  a  house 
of  considerable  size,  evidently  the  residence  of  a  man  of  wealth, 
outside  the  gate  leading  to  Herculaneum.  After  exploring 
many  rooms,  containing  various  objects  of  value,  they  came  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a  long  subterranean  passage.  Here  encased 
in  the  hardened  mud  they  found  a  group  of  skeletons,  consisting 
of  eighteen  full-grown  persons,  mostly  women,  a  boy,  and  a  very 
young  child.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  were  the  remains  of 
the  family  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  is  supposed^  without 
sufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  a  certain  Diomedes,  from  a  tomb 
inscribed  with  that  name  discovered  in  the  street  hard  by. 

These  victims  of  the  eruption  had  sought  refuge  in  a  vaulted 
corridor,  forming  a  square,  which,  from  the  number  of  wine-jars 
found  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  wine-cellar.  They  had 
hoped  that  die  strong  stone  vault  would  have  protected  them  against 
the  shower  of  pumice-stones  and  ashes,  and  the  falling  masses  which 
first  issued  from  the  black  cloud  that  covered  the  heavens,  s^d 
which  they  vainly  believed  would  last  but  for  a  litde  time.  They 
were  not,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  insidious  mud,  which, 
entering  by  the  small  windows  and  oozing  through  every  opening, 
grradually  gathered  round  them.  There  were  no  means  of  flight 
The  entrance  was  closed  against  them  by  the  accumulating 
'  lapillo.'  Huddled  into  a  comer,  and  nestled  in  each  other's 
arms,  they  were,  little  by  little,  covered  by  the  rising  mud.  We 
may  hope  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  a  lingering  death,  but 
that,  overcome  by  the  sulphurous  fumes,  they  were  soon  lost  to 
consciousness. 

The  mud  rapidly  hardened  round  the  bodies,  and  preserved 
almost  a  perfect  mould  of  the  unhappy  victims  as  they  had  clung 
together  in  the  last  agony  of  death — a  more  touching  group  than 
ever  sculptor  has  invented.  The  flesh  and  all  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  the  human  frame  had  long  perished;  but  the  bones 
were  left  in  the  hollow  mould  which  t^e  limbs  had  formed. 
In  some  instances  the  hair  was  still  attached  to  the  skulls ;  and 
it  was  noted  that  a  young  girl  had  her  long  tresses  twisted  in 
elaborate  plaits.     The  clothes  they  wore  had  been  carbonised ; 
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bat  tho^  were  remains  of  Aeniy  whicfa,  with  the  impression 
thej  had  left  npon  the  mud,  served  to  show  their  textare, 
and  to  prove  that  of  those  who  had  perished  some  were  clothed 
in  much  coarser  garments  than  others.  The  superintendent, 
who  was  present  at  the  discovery,  was  even  able  to  ascertain 
that  most  of  the  women  wore  over  their  heads  linen  drapery, 
which  fell  to  their  shoulders;  that  their  dresses  consisted,  in 
most  cases,  of  several  gowns,  as  it  were,  one  over  the  other ;  that 
their  lower  limbs  were  clothed  in  linen  or  cloth  trousers,  ^  cut  in 
the  form  of  long  drawers  f  and  that  whilst  some  wore  shoes  or 
sandals,  the  feet  of  others  had  been  naked.  One  lady  was  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  richness  of  her  jewelled  ornaments  and  the 
fineness  of  her  linen.  The  whole  story  was  thus  told;  the 
servants  and  dependents  ot  the  family  had  died  in  the  same 
straggle  with  their  master  and  mistress. 

Fragments  of  the  singular  casts  we  have  described  were  cut 
from  ^e  surrounding  soil.  The  perfect  moald  of  the  bosom  of 
a  girl,  of  exquisite  form,  with  the  thin  drapery  which  partly  covered 
it,  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  Naples 
Museum.  It  has  now  almost  crumbled  away.  Unfortunately 
the  happy  idea  which  afterwards  occurred  to  Signor  Fiorelli,  and 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  had  not  suggested  itself  to 
those  who  then  had  the  direction  of  the  excavations. 

Many  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  sach  as  armlets,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  finger-rings,  a  few  engraved  gems,  twenty-eight 
coins,  chiefly  of  Vespasian  and  Sergius  Galba,  bronce  candela- 
bra and  vases,  parts  of  a  casket — ^probably  the  jewel-case  of 
the  lady  of  the  house — a  bandi  of  kej^s,  a  wooden  comb,  a  piece 
of  coral,  and  some  other  dbjects,  were  discovered  near  this  group. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  excavations  were  allow^ 
to  languish.  No  discoveries  of  any  importance  are  recorded  in 
the  reports.  The  authorities  appear  to  have  confined  themselves 
to  preserving  some  of  the  most  important  buildii^  already 
uncovered,  and  to  keeping  them  free  from  rubbish.  The  grass 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  in  the  streets  and  in  the  deserted 
ruins.  The  remains  were  so  ill  guarded  that  frequent  com- 
plaints are  made  of  robberies  of  interesting  objects.  Few 
strangers  of  distinction  appear  to  have  visited  Pompeii  in  those 
unsettled  times.  In  the  records  of  March,  1806,  Prince  Joseph 
Bonaparte  is  mentioned  as  a  visitor ;  and  it  is  duly  noted  that 
he  generously  bestowed  two  louis  d'ors  and  forty -eight  carlini  on 
the  soldiers  who  had  the  custody  of  them. 

In  the  same  year  the  intelligent  minister  of  Murat,  Saliceti, 
gave  some  impulse  to  the  work,  by  undertaking  excavations  at 
his  own  expense;  but  his  success  does  not  seem  to  have  en- 
couraged 
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couraged  him  to  persevere,  for  the  experiment  was  soon  dis- 
continued, as  we  are  told,  *  a  motivo  di  mancanza  di  denaro/  In 
the  Goremment  excavations  only  eight  men  were  employed,  and 
even  these  did  not  receive  their  pay.  It  is  hinted  that  there  was 
consequently  much  difficulty  in  keeping  them  at  their  work. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  excavations  were 
carried  on  with  more  activity.  The  King  and  the  Queen 
frequently  visited  them,  and  the  superintendent  always  con- 
trived to  have  a  good  crop  of  antiquities  ready  for  the  royal 
party.  The  reports  of  the  discoveries  now  began  to  excite 
great  interest  throughout  Europe.  The  ruins  of  Pompeii  were 
amongst  the  principal  objects  which  attracted  the  stream  of 
travellers  flowing  to  Italy  after  the  Peace.  The  visits  of  persons 
of  distinction  are  frequently  recorded  in  the  journals.  When 
any  such  appeared  at  Naples  they  were  usually  honoured  by  a 
special^  sea vo.'  The  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  of 
Canova  are  specially  noted,  and  that  of  many  crowned  heads  and 
royal  personages  from  different  ports  of  Europe. 

In  October  of  1818  we  find  the  record  of  a  somewhat  curious 
discovery.  Two  soldiers  of  the  guard  of  veterans  whose  duty 
it  was  to  take  care  of  the  excavated  monuments — a  duty, 
by  the  way,  which  they  very  ill  performed,  as  frequent  com- 
plaints of  robberies  and  of  the  defacement  of  paintings  still  occur 
in  the  official  reports — were  walking  on  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
city,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  fox.  The  animal  took  refuge 
in  a  small  secret  staircase  leading  into  a  subterranean  passage 
beneath  the  walls,  through  which  the  Pompeian  garrison  is  sup- 
posed to  have  issued  when  intending  to  surprise  an  enemy  invest- 
ing the  town.  Our  two  gallant  veterans,  it  is  declared,  did  not 
hesitate  to  follow,  forcing  their  way  through  the  rubbish  into  a 
vaulted  chamber.  Instead  of  finding  the  fox  they  discovered 
parts  of  a  bronze  figure,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  lying  among 
human  skulls  and  bones.  These  fragments  proved  to  belong  to  a 
statue  of  Apollo,  other  parts  of  which  had  in  the  previous  year 
been  taken  out  of  a  cistern  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a 
mile  distant  from  the  walls.  Still  the  left  arm  and  leg  were 
wanting.  These  were  found  shortly  after,  amongst  a  mass  of 
fragments  which  had  been  collected  during  former  excavations, 
and  placed  in  a  magazine.  The  whole  statue  was  thus  restored, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Royal  Museum. 
This  discovery  shows  that  before  the  town  was  overwhelmed  the 
inhabitants  had  attempted  to  carry  off  many  of  their  most 
precious  things.  It  is  probable  that  this  bronze  statue  had 
been  thrown  down  and  broken  up  for  the  sake  ct  the  metal. 
Those  who  sought  to  bear  part  of  it  away  had  endeavoured  to 
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escape  by  the  secret  passage.  They  had  found  the  concealed 
outlet  leading  into  the  open  country  already  blocked  up  by  the 
pumice  stones.  They  retraced  their  steps,  but  the  entrance  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  closed  against  them,  and  they  perished 
miserably.  These  little  episodes  in  the  excavations  give  a 
singular  interest  to  the  buried  ruins.  They  bring  before  us  in 
a  vivid  manner  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe,  and  chronicle  as 
it  were  in  a  book,  the  events  of  that  fatal  day. 

In  1821  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the  Neapolitan  States. 
They  were  not  less  merciless  to  the  treasures  of  Pompeii  than 
they  have  ever  been  to  other  monuments  of  Italian  genius.  One 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  intense  and  unquenchable  hatred 
of  the  Italians  against  their  former  oppressors  arises  from  the 
contempt  which  the  Austrians  have  shown  for  those  great  works 
of  art  which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Italian  people. 
The  policy  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  appears  to  have  been  to 
destroy,  as  far  as  they  could  venture,  all  traces  and  memory  of 
the  former  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  country  which  diey 
held  in  subjection — as  if  by  such  means  they  could  trample  out 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  which  had  for  generations  formed  the 
only  hereditary  wealth  of  the  Italian  nation.  They  quartered 
their  soldiers  in  the  fresco-painted  chapels  and  town-halls ;  turned 
the  convents,  full  of  the  marvels  of  art,  into  stables  and  military 
magazines ;  and  billeted  their  uncouth  and  filthy  Croats  in  the 
lordliest  mansions,  where  the  most  splendid  furniture  and  the 
richest  decorations  of  the  Italian  classic  age  served  for  firewood 
or  were  wantonly  destroyed.  It  is  singular  that  a  Government 
boasting  of  its  refinement  and  civilisation,  and  not  insensible, 
north  of  the  Alps,  to  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  the 
good  opinion  of  Europe,  should  have  committed  this  egregious 
blunder  in  Italy.  In  the  journals  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii 
we  have  such  entries  as  this  : — *  June  30  (1821).  Yesterday  a 
party  of  Austrian  soldiers  in  garrison  at  Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 
having  penetrated  into  \'arious  parts  of  this  royal  domain,  com- 
mitted serious  impertinences  {idle  serie  impertinenze).  Amongst 
other  things  they  broke  in  pieces  a  fine  amphora  of  terracotta, 
and  even  threw  down  the  columns  which  formed  the  peristyle 
of  the  ancient  public  edifice,  supposed  to  be  a  Lycaeum,  and 
were  connected  with  the  Temple  of  Isis.' 

During  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  the  principal  object  of 
those  who  had  the  care  of  the  ruins  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
sufficient  discoveries  of  interest  to  attract  strangers,  and  thus 
to  increase  the  resources  of  the  establishment  and  of  the  State. 
Nothing  was  done  for  the  real  love  of  art,  or  in  that  liberal 
spirit  which  should  characterise  it    The  excavaticms  at  Pompeii, 
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like  everything  else  in  the  kingdom,  became  a  vehicle  for  jobbery 
and  public  robbery.  They  were  given  over  to  such  persons  as 
were  able  to  bribe  those  about  the  King,  or  could  command 
influence  at  Court — at  one  time  to  a  favourite  scene-painter.  The 
object  was  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  them.  Strangers 
were  only  allowed  to  visit  them  under  the  most  stringent  regu- 
lations. To  draw,  to  copy,  or  even  to  take  the  roughest  notes, 
was  strictly  forbidden.  The  mere  traveller  was  not  even  allowed 
to  make  from  the  ruins  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  surrounds  them.  It  was  only  when  a  painting  or  an  object 
of  interest  had  been  discovered  for  some  years  that — after  going 
through  all  manner  of  forms  and  waiting  many  a  day — ^the 
archaeologist  or  the  artist  could  obtain  permission  to  make  a 
drawing  of  it  These  illiberal  rules  were  extended  to  the 
collections  in  the  Museum.  No  one  was  exempt  from  them, 
except  the  small  knot  of  persons  who  had  obtained  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  publication,  and  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  profitable 
monopoly.  Even  Sir  W.  Gell,  whose  first  work  upon  Pompeii 
had  done  so  much  to  call  attention  to  the  ruins  and  to  make 
them  known  to  the  most  profitable  of  visitors  at  that  time,  the 
English,  and  who,  himself  a  resident  at  Naples,  was  ever  ready 
to  open  his  rich  portfolios  and  his  valuable  collections  and  library 
to  students  of  all  nations,  was  not  allowed  to  execute  drawings 
for  the  second  series  of  his  work — ^the  importation  and  sale  of 
which  were  actually  interdicted  under  a  heavy  penalty.  It  was 
only  by  stealth  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  illustrations, 
and  in  preserving  the  record  of  many  valuable  monuments  which 
have  since  perished. 

As  in  every  other  public  department  of  Naples,  a  crowd  of 
hungry  hangers-on  fed  upon  the  traveller.  The  principal  ruins 
were  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  one  of  these  harpies,  who 
pounced  upon  the  visitor,  and  extorted  a  fee  before  he  would  open 
the  gate.  Of  course  they  robbed  every  one  alike.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  discovered  in  the  ruins  were  stolen  by 
the  guardians  themselves^  and  were  sold  to  those  who  supplied 
the  various  public  and  private  museums  in  Europe.  Many  of 
the  choicest  specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  valuable  collection 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  brought  together  by  Sir  W. 
Temple,  long  our  Minister  at  Naples,  and  so  munificently  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  British  nation,  were  obtained  from  dealers, 
who  openly  oflFered  the  plundered  property  for  sale.  It  was  even 
suspected  that  the  Government  officials  themselves  shared  in  the 
profit. 

During  this  period,  however,  many  precious  discoveries  were 
made.     Probably  the  most  remarkable  was  that,  in  1831,  of  the 
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groat  mosaic,  supposed  to  represmit  the  battle  of  Issus,  forming^ 
die  pavement  of  a  chamber  in  the  so  called  boose  of  the  Faun. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  cbarmiDg  residences  in  Pompeii,  and 
no  doubt  belonged  to  a  man  of  wealth  and  rare  taste.     It  had 
su£kred  from  the  first  earthquake.     Its  owner  was  repairing  it 
when  the  eruption  took  place.     The  remains  of  more  ancient 
frescoes  may  be  detected  under  the  newly-ezecated  paintings. 
Piles  of  bricks,  a  long  frieae  in  terracotta,  covered  with  stucco 
bas-reliefs   representing  Nereids  riding  on   sea   monsters,  and 
a  large  collection  of  various  marbles  for  the  pavements,  weve 
found  in  the  house  ready  for  use.     In  the  midst  of  a  courtyard, 
surrounded  by  a  portico,  there  had  been  a  flower-garden ;  in  its 
centre  stood  a  graceful  marble  fountain ;  at  the  £oar  cfmsecs  were 
placed  vases  and  statues.     Opening  upon  this  garden  was  a  small 
chamber,  the  entrance  to  which  was  formed  by  two  elegant  cohunns 
and  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  painted  red.     Betireen 
the  ccJumns  was  a  pavement  in  coloured  mosaic,  representing 
the  course  of  the  Nile.     Various  Egyptian  animals,  a  crocodile, 
a  hippopotamus,  an  ichneumon,  and  many  gay  birds  floating  on 
the  stream,  typifled  the  river.     This  was  die  antechamber  to  the 
rich  peristyle  in  which  the  pavement  was  formed  by  the  great 
mosaic,  probably  the  most  important  work  of  this  nature  pre- 
served to  us  from  the  ancients.     Its  subject  is  a  battle  between 
Greeks  and  barbarians  who,  from  their  costume,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  Persians,  or  of  some  other  Oriental  race.    A  youthful 
warrior,  clothed  in  Greek  armour,  his  head  bare,  charges  with 
his    couched  spear  through  a  mass  of  fighting  men  in  flowing 
garments  and  lofty  head-dresses.     He  seeks  to  reach  an  Elastem 
king,   who  sits  on  a  high  chariot.     We  recognise  in  the  two 
Alexander  and  Darius  ;  and  the  battle  may  be  one  of  those  great 
victories  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  world.    The  mosaic 
is  of  the  finest  execution.     The  tesserae  are  all,  we  believe,  cot 
from  natural  stone,  and  are  most  skilfully  and  artistically  laid.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  this  mosaic  is  a  copy  of  some  well-known 
picture  of  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman.     So  elaborate  and  im- 
portant a  design  could  scarcely  have  been  made  for  a  pavement, 
for  which  it  seems  but  ill-adapted.     Moreover  we  can  trace  in 
it  an  attempt  to  imitate,  in  very  inadequate  materials,  die  peculiar 
qualities  of  a  picture.     As  a  work  of  art  it  is  of  great  value,  as 
s^ording  the  best  insight  we  possess   into  the  knowledge  9xA 
proficiency  attained  by  the  ancients  in  painting.     Not  that  there 
IS  any  reason  to  doubt  that  a  people  so  skilled  in  two  of  the 
highest  branches  of  art,   in  architecture  and  sculpture,  should 
have  been  deficient  in  the  third      But  owing  to  the  £»*  more 
perishable  nature  of  pictures,  no  great  work  of  that  class  has 
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reached  us.  We  can  gtj^j  judge  of  the  perfecticm  attamed  bf 
the  ancients  in  painting  through  very  imperfect  copies,  or  by 
the  still  less  satisfactory  means  of  written  descriptions.  Worthy 
of  particular  remark  in  this  battlcHBcene  are  the  admirable 
grouping  and  expression  of  the  figureSy  the  spirit  of  the  compo- 
sition, the  correct  drawing,  the  knowledge  of  foreshortening,  and 
the  just  application  of  die  laws  of  light  and  shade.  Even 
these  qualities  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
original,  of  which  this  pavement  was  probably  one  of  many 
reproductions. 

This  mosaic  appears  to  have  heesa  injured  by  the  first  earth- 
quake, and  it  was  under  repair  when  the  great  eruption  over- 
whelmed the  town.  It  has  suffered  further  injury  by  long  ex- 
posure after  its  discovery,  and  by  its  subsequent  transfer  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples. 

Several  other  mosaic  pavements  of  considerable  merit,  and 
many  rooms  ornamented  with  elegant  painted  decorations,  were 
discovered  in  this  house,  which  forms  a  block  or  ^  island,'  as  it  is 
technically  called,  between  four  streets.  Only  two  human  skeletons 
were  fouiul  in  it,  those  of  an  old  man  and  a  girl,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  an  oven  near  the  kitchen.  They  were  probably  servants 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house  whilst  their  master 
and  his  £unily  had  wisely  taken  to  flight  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eruption,  carrying  with  them  their  most  valuable  pro- 
perty. But  one  of  those  touching  little  episodes  which  are  so 
full  of  interest  and  give  a  living  reality  to  Pompeii,  is  connected 
with  the  house  of  the  Faun.  The  skeleton  of  a  dove  was  found 
in  a  niche  overlooking  the  garden.  Like  the  sentry,  who  still 
stood  as  if  in  watch  and  ward  at  the  city  gate,  she  had  been 
true  to  her  duty  to  the  last — she  had  sat  in  her  nest  whilst  the 
burning  shower  fell  around,  and  beneath  her  was  the  e%g  which 
contained  the  tiny  bones  of  her  yet  unborn  young  one. 

In  1848  the  arrival  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  at  Naples  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  short  era  of  pious  morality.  As  the  ladies  of 
the  ballet  were  condemned  to  wear  green  under-garments,  so 
the  ^camera  riservata'  of  the  Museum  was  closed  with  brick 
and  mortar,  and  all  female  statues  with  scanty  clothing,  and 
notably  Venuses,  were  banished  into  an  apartment  only  accessible 
to  proved  antiquaries  of  advanced  years  and  irreproachable 
reputation.  The  few  remaining  paintings  at  Pompeii,  in  which 
subjects  <rf  too  tender  a  nature  were  treated,  were  carefully 
covered  up.  When  the  Holy  Father  visited  the  ruins  and  the 
collections,  the  righteous  Neapolitan  Government  could  boast 
that  there  was  nothing  to  offend  the  chastest  gaze. 

In  1850  Garibaldi  became  dictator  of  Naples.     Amongst  the 
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many  extravagant  acts  of  that  honest  but  easily-misled  man,  none 
was  more  extravagant  than  the  decree  which  appointed  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  head  of  the  museums  and  excavations  of  the  king- 
dom. This  was  the  reward  granted  to  the  importunities  of  that 
eccentric  individual  for  the  services  he  had  volunteered  as  the 
historiographer  of  the  memorable  expedition  to  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bria, which  ended  by  the  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  hero  as  a  first-class  passenger  by  the  railway.  The 
writer  of  romances  received  as  his  official  residence  a  royal  palace 
standing  upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  parts  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
He  was  entertained  at  the  public  expense,  and  forty  ^  converts  * 
a  day  were  furnished  to  him  by  the  municipality  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  strange  guests  he  had  gathered  round  him. 
We  are  willing  to  give  no  ear  to  the  rumours  which  pre- 
vailed in  Naples  as  to  what  passed  within  the  walls,  and  which 
astonished  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  freest  city  of  free  Italy. 
At  any  rate  the  charms  of  this  royal  life  were  such  that  M.  Dumas 
was  loth  to  resign  them  without  a  struggle,  and  it  was  only  after 
*  much  pressure '  that  he  gave  up  to  ^e  new  Government  the 
palace,  which  had  been  declared  national  property. 

It  must  be  admitted,  to  the  credit  of  M.  Dumas,  that  no  one  was 
more  fully  alive  than  himself  to  the  notable  absurdity  of  his  own 
promotion  to  the  chief  archaeological  and  scientific  distinction  in 
Southern  Italy.  He  only  once,  we  believe,  visited  PompeiL  He 
did  not  interfere  either  with  the  excavations  or  with  the  direction 
of  the  Museum,  but  dropped  so  imperceptibly  out  of  his  functions 
that  he  ceased  to  exercise  tnem  without  his  appointment,  as  far  as 
we  know,  having  to  this  day  been  cancelled. 

The  new  Government  sought  for  the  best  man  to  fill  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  The  public 
voice  justly  pointed  to  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Fiorelli  as  the 
one.  This  gentleman  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  which  has  not 
been  rare  in  Italy  even  in  her  darkest  days.  He  was  learned,  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  archaeology  of  his  country,  yet 
withal  singularly  modest  and  retiring,  supporting  life  upon  the 
scantiest  of  means,  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
study,  and  eloquent  in  teaching  its  results,  loving  the  memories, 
and  traditions  of  his  great  country,  and  of  liberal  but  moderate 
political  opinions.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  he  had 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  congress  of  learned  men  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  who  had  assembled  at  Genoa.  He  had  already- 
attained  a  European  reputation.  This  was  just  the  man  to- 
be  treated  with  every  cruelty  and  ignominy  under  the  priest- 
ridden  Government  of  Naples.  On  his  return  he  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  works  at  Pompeii.     His 
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first  endeavour  was  to  establish  something  like  an  honest  admi- 
nistration, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  robbery  and 
extortion  which  prevailed  there.  He  was  at  once  denounced  as 
a  dangerous  Liberal  to  the  Government  by  those  with  whose  un- 
hallowed gains  he  interfered.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was 
thrown  into  one  of  the  filthy  prisons  of  Naples.  There  he 
remained  a  year.  His  innocence  was  so  complete  that  even  a 
Neapolitan  tribunal  could  prove  no  charge  against  him.  He  was 
of  necessity  released,  but  was  not  less  an  object  of  persecution  by 
the  Government  A  MS,  history  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii, 
which  he  had  prepared  with  great  labour,  was  seized  by  the 
police,  and  was  never  restored  to  him.  Deprived  of  his  place, 
and  driven  to  absolute  poverty,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  his 
daily  bread  by  laying  asphalte  pavements  on  terraces.  The 
King's  brother,  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  himself  a  lover  of  archae- 
ology, and  a  seeker  after  buried  treasures,  had  heard  of  Fiorelli's 
fame,  and  was  not  the  less  inclined  to  him  because  he  had  been 
denounced  as  a  Liberal.  He  sent  for  him,  and  named  him  his 
private  secretary.  But  this  did  not  screen  Fiorelli  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Government  On  the  contrary,  he  had  now  to 
bear,  with  his  own  sins  of  Liberalism,  those  committed  by  his 
friend  and  patron.  The  police  received  orders  to  arrest  him 
wherever  he  might  be  found;  and  his  literary  labours  were 
stopped  by  the  seizure  of  a  printing-press  which  he  employed. 
He  remained  hidden  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  the  Frince, 
who  at  last  saw  him  safely  on  board  ^  steamer  which  conveyed 
him  to  Leghorn.  After  the  union  of  Naples  with  the  rest  of 
Italy,  M.  Farini  named  Fiorelli  Inspector  of  the  Excavations  at 
Pompeii,  the  place  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified.* 

With  ihe  appointment  of  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli  a  new  era  com- 
menced at  Pompeii.  Hitherto  the  excavations  had  been  carried 
on  without  definite  or  intelligible  plan.  The  aim  of  those 
who  directed  them  was  to  find  as  many  objects  of  value  as 
possible  to  add  to  the  already  magnificent  collection  in  the 
Royal  Museum.  No  very  careful  or  accurate  observations  were 
consequently  made  whilst  the  earth  and  rubbish  were  being 
hastily  and  carelessly  removed.  Important  and  interesting 
facts  were  left  unrecorded,  and  the  means  of  restoring  many 
of  the  architectural  details  of  the  buildings  discovered  were 
neglected.  Signor  Fiorelli  had  perceived  how  much  could  be 
done  by  removing  the  volcanic  deposits  with  care,  and  upon  a 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  sketch  of  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli  to  an  interestmg 
article  on  Pompeii,  contributed  by  M.  Marc  Monnier  to  the  *  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes*  (vol.  xlviiO.  We  may  add,  that  as  far  as  his  modesty  would  permit,  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  Signor  Fiorelli  himself. 
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regular  syfttem,  taking  note  of  every  appearance  ix  ftagmeiit 
which  might  afford  or  suggest  a  restoratian  of  any  part  of  the 
buried  edifices.  The  plan  he  pursues  is  this : — ^The  ezcavatioQS 
are  commenced  by  clearing  away  from  the  surfiM^  the  vegetable 
mould  in  which  there  are  no  remains.  The  volcanic  substaBce% 
either  ^  lapillo '  or  hardened  lava-mud,  in  which  ruias  of  build* 
ings  may  exist,  are  then  very  gradually  ronoved.  Every  frag- 
ment of  brickwork  is  kept  in  the  place  where  it  is  found,  and 
fixed  there  by  props.  When  charred  wood  is  discovered,  it  is 
replaced  by  fi«sh  timber.  By  thus  carefully  retaining  in  its 
original  position  what  still  exists,  and  by  replacing  that  which 
has  perished,  but  has  left  its  trace,  Signor  Fiorelli  has  been 
able  to  preserve  and  restore  a  large  part  of  the  uj^r  portion  of 
the  buried  houses. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  results  of  the  improved 
system  upon  which  the  excavations  ave  thus  carried  on  has  been 
the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the  second  story  of  a  Pompeiaa 
house,  and  especially  of  die  mmnianum^  a  projecting  gallery  or 
balcony  overhanging  the  street  This  part  of  a  Roman  building, 
which  is  frequently  represented  in  the  wall-paintings,  but  the 
existence  of  wliich  at  Pompeii  had  been  doubted  or  denied,  was 
built  of  brick,  and  supported  by  strong  wooden  beams  and  props. 
The  masonry  is  still  in  many  cases  preserved ;  the  carbonised 
wood  has  to  be  restcned.  Some  of  these  galleries  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  open,  like  a  modem  balcony,  and  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  ^escoes;  othecs  formed  part  of  the 
upper  chambers  of  the  house,  and  were  furnished  with  small 
windows,  from  which  the  inmates  could  see  the  passers>by. 
In  the  naoTow  streets  of  Pompeii  these  projecting  galleries 
must  have  approached  so  nearly  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  even  d^  midsummer  sun,  and  to  throw  a  grateful  ^ade 
below.  The  upper  stories,  which  appear  to  have  been  some- 
times more  than  one  in  number,  were  reached  by  stairs  of  brick 
or  wood.  Some  of  those  in  brick  are  still  partly  preserved. 
Those  in  wood  have  perished ;  but  the  holes  for  the  beams  are 
there,  and  the  charred  beams  themselves  can  be  renewed. 

By  Signor  Fiorelli's  careful  and  ingenious  restorations,  we 
can  now  for  the  first  time  picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance  <^ 
a  Roman  town.  Previously  we  only  had  the  bare  walls,  fonmng 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  shiqpeless  ruins.  Had  his  plan  been 
adopted  from  the  commencement,  had  the  position  of  every 
fragment  been  noted  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  had  the 
doors,  windows,  and  other  wood-work  been  restored  by  the 
process  we  shall  describe,  instead  of  wandering  amidst  a  con- 
fused mass  of  crumbling  walls,  we  should  have  found  ourselves 
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in  a  RoDUin  town,  the  houses  of  which  might  still  have  almost 
harboured  its  population.  As  £bu'  as  we  can  now  judge,  Pompeii 
most  have  nearly  resembled  in  its  principal  features  a  nK>deni 
Eastern  city.  The  outside  of  the  hoiues  gave  but  little 
promise  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  inside.  The  sudden 
change  from  the  naked  brick  walls  facing  the  narrow  street  to 
the  spacious  court-yard,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues,  and 
coloured  stuccoes,  ornamented  with  flower-beds  and  Ibimtains 
and  surrounded  by  alcoves  and  porticoes,  from  which  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  were  wiffded  off  by  rich  tapestries  and  embroi- 
dered hangings,  will  remind  the  Eastern  traveller  of  Damascus 
or  Ispahan.  The  overhanging  galleries,  with  the  small,  latticed 
windows ;  the  mean  shops — mere  recesses  in  the  outer  walls  of  1^ 
bouses ;  the  brick-built  counter,  with  the  earthen  jars  and  pans 
let  into  it ;  the  marble  slabs  on  which  the  tradesman  exposed  his 
wares,  and  received  his  cash ;  the  awning  stretched  across  the 
street  (the  hides  by  whi<^  it  was  fastened  are  still  visible)  ;  the 
caravanserai  or  khan  outside  the  <^ty  gate,  with  its  many  small 
rooms  opening  into  a  stable  behind  and  a  court-3rard  in  front  (the 
skeletons  of  horses  and  their  metal  trappings  were  found  in  the 
ruins  of  such  an  hostelry  on  the  Herculanean  Way),  are  all 
characteristic  of  a  modem  Eastern  town. 

We  must  now  notice  another  and  a  not  less  interesting 
result  of  the  careful  investigations  and  the  ingenui^  of  Signer 
Fiorelli.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
was  owing  to  two  distinct  causes — showers  of  small  pumice- 
stones  (lapillo),  and  streams  of  thick  mud  descending  from  the 
mountain.  The  ^  lapillo '  lies  loosely  against  the  walls  and  round 
the  objects  over  which  it  accumulated.  In  some  instances  the 
colours  of  the  frescoes  which  it  covered  have  changed — the  red 
having  become  black,  for  example — ^whilst  in  odbers  no  alteration 
is  visible.  This  change  may  be  attributed  either  to  the  effect  of 
heat  or  of  those  sulphurous  vapours  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
issued  from  the  hot  cinders  and  proved  so  destructive  to  human 
life.  The  lapillo  buried  objects  of  metal,  marble,  glass,  and 
ivory,  widiont  injuring  them ;  but  it  appears  to  have  produced  that 
peculiar  greeni^-blue  oxidation  on  copper  and  bronze  which  is 
well  known  to  connoisseurs  as  the  ^patina'  of  Pompeii.  The 
ash-mud,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  hardened,  forming,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  a  perfect  mould  of  any  object  round  which  it 
had  gathered.  Signor  Fiorelli  had  frequently  observed  hollows  in* 
this  hard  volcanic  matter,  in  which  were  found  human  bones  or 
fragments  of  charred  wood  mixed  with  ivory  and  bronxe  ornaments. 
The  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  of  pouring  liquid  plaster  into  these 
hollows — in  fact,  using  them  as  a  sculptor  would  a  mould.    The 
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result  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  Amongst  the  first  casts  that 
he  thus  obtained  were  those  of  four  human  beings.  They  are 
now* preserved  in  a  room  at  Pompeii^  and  more  ghastly  and 
painful,  yet  deeply-interesting  and  touching  objects,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  We  have  death  itself  moulded  and  cast — the  very 
last  struggle,  the  final  agony  brought  before  us.  They  tell  their 
story  with  a  horrible  dramatic  truth  that  no  sculptor  could  ever 
reach.  They  would  have  furnished  a  thrilling  episode  to  the 
accomplished  author  of  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

These  four  persons  had  perished  in  a  street  They  had  re^ 
mained  within  the  shelter  of  their  homes  until  the  thick  black 
mud  .began  to  creep  through  every  cranny  and  chink.  Driven 
from  their  retreat,  they  sought  to  flee  when  it  was  too  late. 
The  streets  were  already  buried  deep  in  the  loose  pumice- 
stones  which  had  been  falling  for  many  hours  in  unremitting 
showers,  and  which  reached  almost  to  the  windows  of  the  first 
floor.  These  victims  of  the  eruption  were  not  found  together, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  family  or 
household.  The  most  interesting  of  the  casts  is  that  of  two 
women,  probably  mother  and  daughter,  lying  feet  to  feet.  They 
appear  from  their  garb  to  have  been  people  of  poor  condition. 
The  elder  seems  to  lie  tranquilly  on  her  side.  Overcome  by  the 
noxious  gases,  she  probably  fell  and  died  without  a  struggle. 
Her  limbs  are  extended,  and  her  left  arm  drops  loosely.  On 
one  finger  is  still  seen  her  coarse  iron  ring.  Her  child  was  a 
girl  of  fifteen :  she  seems,  poor  thing !  to  have  struggled  hard 
for  life.  Her  legs  are  drawn  up  convulsively.  Her  little  hands 
are  clenched  in  agony.  In  one  she  holds  her  veil,  or  a  part 
of  her  dress,  with  which  she  had  covered  her  head,  burying 
her  face  in  her  arm,  to  shield  herself  from  the  falling  ashes  and 
from  the  foul  sulphurous  smoke.  The  form  of  her  head  is 
perfectly  preserved.  The  texture  of  her  coarse  linen  garments 
may  be  traced,  and  even  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  with  its  long 
sleeves  reaching  to  her  wrists.  Here  and  there  it  is  torn,  and 
the  smooth  young  skin  appears  in  the  plaster  like  polished 
marble.  On  her  tiny  feet  may  still  be  seen  her  embroidered 
sandals. 

At  some  distance  from  this  group  lay  a  third  woman.  She 
appears  to  have  been  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have 
belonged  to  a  better  class  than  the  other  two.  On  one  of  her 
ISngers  were  two  silver  rings,  and  her  garments  were  of  a  finer 
texture.  Her  linen  head-dress,  falling  over  her  shoulders  like  that 
of  a  matron  ki  a  Roman  statue,  can  still  be  distinguished.  She 
had  fallen  on  her  side,  overcome  by  the  heat  and  gases ;  but  a 
terrible  struggle  seems  to  have  preceded  her  last  agony.    One  arm 
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is  raised  in  despair ;  the  hands  are  clenched  convulsively.  Her 
garments  are  gathered  up  on  one  side,  leaving  exposed  a  limb 
of  beautiful  shape.  So  perfect  a  mould  of  it  has  been  foijped 
by  the  soft  and  yielding  mud,  that  the  cast  would  seem  to  be 
taken  from  an  exquisite  work  of  Greek  art.  She  had  fled  with 
her  little  treasure,  which  lay  scattered  around  her — two  silver 
cups,  a  few  jewels,  and  some  dozen  silver  coins.  Nor  had  she, 
like  a  good  housewife,  forgotten  her  keys,  after  having  probably 
locked  up  her  stores  before  seeking  to  escape.  They  were 
found  by  her  side. 

The  fourth  cast  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  people,  perhaps  a 
common  soldier.  He  is  of  almost  colossal  size.  He  Ues  on  his 
back,  his  arms  extended  by  his  side  and  his  feet  stretched  out  as 
if,  finding  escape  impossible,  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  meet 
death  like  a  brave  man.  His  dress  consists  of  a  short  coat  or 
jerkin  and  tight-fitting  breeches,  of  some  coarse  stuff,  perhaps 
leather.  Heavy  sandals,  with  soles  studded  with  nails,  are 
laced  tightly  round  his  ankles.  On  one  finger  is  seen  his  iron 
ring.  His  features  are  strongly  marked ;  the  mouth  open  as  in 
death.  Some  of  the  teeth  still  remain,  and  even  part  of  the 
moustache  adheres  to  the  plaster. 

The  importance  of  Signor  Fiorelli's  discovery  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  results  we  have  described.  It  may  furnish  us  with 
many  curious  particulars  as  to  the  dress  and  domestic  habits  of 
the  Romans,  and  with  many  an  interesting  episode  of  the  last  day 
of  Pompeii.  Had  it  been  made  at  an  earlier  period  we  might 
perhaps  have  possessed  the  perfect  cast  of  the  family  of  Diomedes, 
as  they  clung  together  in  their  last  struggle,  and  of  other 
victims  whose  remains  are  now  mingled  together  in  the  bone- 
house. 

But  the  casts  of  human  forms  are  not  the  only  casts  obtained 
by  Signor  Fiorelli's  simple  process.  The  mud  has  moulded  in 
the  same  way  objects  in  wood  and  other  perishable  materials. 
Doors,  the  frames  of  windows,  the  sliding  leaves  of  the  shop- 
shutters,  like  those  in  modern  use,  elegant  trellis-work,  with 
bronze  and  ivory  ornaments,  which  surrounded  the  little  gardep- 
plots  in  the  courtyards,  chests,  and  mdny  other  things,  have  been 
thus  restored,  and  we  are  almost  able  to  fit  up  the  interior  of  a 
Pompeian  house.  As  so  much  of  the  town  still  remains  to  be 
uncovered,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  interesting  and 
important  discoveries  may  yet  be  made. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  metal,  glass,  and  marble  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii  and  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  are  so 
well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them.  One  or 
two  recently  found,  and  consequently  as  yet  seen  by  few  travellers, 
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require,  howerer,  some  notice.  The  most  importmnt  of  these 
is  an  exquisite  statuette  in  hronze,  conjectured  to  represent  *  Nar- 
cissus listening  to  Echo.'  This  is  perhaps  the  most  precious 
work  of  the  class  hitherto  obtained  from  the  ruins,  and  is  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  art  It  was,  curiously  enough,  dug  out  of  wl»it 
appears  to  hare  been  the  house  of  a  washerwoman — judging  finom 
the  number  of  deep  earthen  basins  and  leaden  tubs  found  on 
the  ground-floor.  As  it  was  found  in  the  *  lapillo '  several  feet 
above  the  lerel  of  the  pavement,  it  had  stood  in  an  upper 
chamber,  which  must  have  fallen  in  during  the  eruption. 
Like  most  statuettes  of  this  kind  from  Pompeii,  it  is  probably 
a  reduced  copy  of  some  statue  of  great  renown  amongst  the 
ancients.  The  figure  is  nude,  with  the  exception  of  a  goat-skin 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  hunter^s  cothurni,  or 
boots,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  laced  round  the  ankle  and 
reaclung  to  tne  calf  of  the  leg.  The  expression  of  Ae  face  is 
very  earnest,  and  the  head  is  bent  over  the  right  Moulder  in  the 
act  of  listening.  The  hair  is  bound  with  a  simple  branch  of  ivj 
or  myrtle,  to  which  some  berries  are  attached.  The  right  hand  is 
raised,  and  the  first  finger  points  to  the  spot  finom  whence  the 
distant  sound  is  wafted.  The  left  hand  rests  daintily  on  the  hip. 
The  sockets  of  the  eyes,  which  had  once  been  filled  with  silver 
or  ivory,  are  now  empty. 

This  statuette  is  probably  of  Greek  workmanship,  and 
is  marked  by  that  elegance,  grace,  and  voluptuousness  of 
form  which  distinguish  die  sculpture  of  Pompeii.  The  exe- 
cution is  delicate,  the  chiselling  vigorous  and  riiarp,  as  in 
the  hair  and  sandals,  the  forms  round,  and  the  anatomy  well 
studied,  with  a  sufficient  deviation  firom  the  strict  rules  of  pro- 
portion to  give  character  to  the  figure.  The  feet,  for  instance, 
may  be  bought  somewhat  too  large,  the  sandals  helping  to  pro- 
duce tins  eflect  The  story  is  admirably  told.  It  is  impossible 
to  represent  more  naturally  and  vividly  the  act  of  an  earnest 
listener.  Who  can  doubt  diat  the  distant  wail  of  the  amorous 
n3rmph  has  struck  upon  die  ear  of  t^e  obdurate  youth  ? 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  beautifid  statuette,  a 
lamp  of  solid  gold  weighing  83^  ounces,  and  a  small  figure  in 
amber  representing  Cupvl  wearii^  a  wig,  were  also  dag  up.  The 
lamp  was  found  without  its  cover,  and  is  of  ccmsideiable  intrinsic 
value.  The  amber  figure  aeems  to  have  been  considered  a  pre- 
cious object,  and  one  of  great  rarity,  as  it  was  carried  away  with 
a  small  collection  of  ^ver  coins  by  one  who  fled  firom  the  erup- 
tion, and  whose  skeleton  was  discovered  hard  by.  No  wtwiUr 
object  had  previously  been  obtained  bom  the  ruins. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  spend  a  more  pleasant  and  intcfesting 
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day  than  in  watchu^  a  ^scavo'  at  Pompeii.  There  is  at  all 
times  an  excitement  and  a  delight,  only  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  experienced  them,  in  opening  ancient  tombs  and 
in  digging  for  ancient  remains.  It  is  the  excitement  of  a  lottery 
with  many  blanks,  but  with  an  occasional  prize  which  makes 
up  for  many  disappointments.  This  is  especially  the  case  at 
PompeiL  You  never  know  what  the  spade  may  turn  up — 
what  object  of  exquisite  beauty  or  of  extreme  rarity  it  may 
expose.  Then  there  is  the  speculation  as  to  its  nature  when 
uncovered.  What  new  phase  of  Roman  life  may  it  illustrate 
— what  purpose  may  it  have  served  ?  Add  to  this  the  wonderful 
mins  around  you,  and  the  lovely  scenery  beyond — Vesuvius 
rising  majestically  in  the  background,  widi  its  purple  shadows 
and  its  thin  column  I'of  white  smoke  caj^ed  by  a  broad 
capital  of  spreading  vapo«r ;  the  sttme-pines,  smd  the  white  con- 
vents on  its  dark  sides ;  the  calm  blue  sea  washing  the  rocky 
shores  of  Sorrento;  the  distant  isles  rising  firom  its  tranquil 
bosom ;  the  soft,  bafany  air  breathing  upon  you,  and  above  the 
clear,  bright,  azure  sky  of  Southern  Italy  I  Search  the  globe, 
and  you  will  not  find  such  a  scene  as  this. 

SigDgjfs  Fiorelli  is  ever  ready  to  gratify  a  traveller,  who  has  any 
daim  to  the  favour,  with  a  *  scavo ;'  several  chambers  are  generally 
kept  in  readiness  for  this  purpose.  Experience  has  shown  that 
ol^ects  of  interest  «re  usually  found  on  the  pavement  of  the 
gronod-flooT  in  the  ^  lapillo.'  Such  as  have  been  discovered  at 
a  higher  level  have  fellen  in  from  the  upper  chambers,  which 
appear  to  have  been  usually  occupied  by  servants  and  persons  of 
an  inferior  class,  and  mrely  contained  anything  of  much  value. 
The  '  scavo '  i*  consequendy  prepared  by  removing  all  the  vol- 
canic substaoees  which  cover  the  building  to  within  about  four 
or  iive  feet  of  the  floor.  The  entrances  to  the  chambers  are  then 
carefully  closed  with  stones,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  until 
the  final  excavation  takes  plaee. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Stgnor  Fiorelli,  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
accompanies  the  visitor  to  Pompeii.  Twelve  or  fourteen  work- 
men, und«r  a  superintendent,  who  nwrrowly  watches  their  pro- 
ceedings to  prevent  petty  thefts  of  coins  and  other  small  objects, 
are  ready  for  the  day's  work.  They  usually  include  two  ex- 
pcnenced  excavators,  who  have  to  r«nove,  with  great  care  and 
cautioD,  using  spade  or  pick,  the  deposit  of  loose  pumice-stones  or 
hardened  mwl,  in  which  the  antiquities  are  searched  for.  The 
remainder  of  the  party  consists  of  women,  giris,  and  boys,  who 
are  em|doyed  in  removing  the  rubbish.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  as  rude  and  primitive  as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Layard 
in  the  excavations  at  Nineveh.      When  the  earth  is  loosened 
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by  the  diggers,  it  is  shovelled  into  baskets,  which  are  carried 
away  by  tibe  swarthy,  black-eyed  boys  and  girls,  either  on  tbdr 
heads  or  under  their  arms.  Singing  and  laughing,  with  their 
naked  feet  and  tattered  garments,  they  toil  up  the  steep  buik 
and  empty  their  loads  into  carts  ready  to  receire  them.  Formedy, 
the  rubbish  was  thrown  into  parts  of  the  ruins  already  uncoreie^ 
or  even  upon  the  ground  not  yet  examined.  Amongst  the  maajf 
improvements  introduced  by  Signor  Fiorelli  is  a  tramway,!^ 
which  the  excavated  soil  is  removed  to  a  distance  from  tb 
ruins. 

On  reaching  the  ^  scavo,'  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  it 
whether  the  former  owners  or  the  ancient  robber  excayaton 
have  dug  there  before  us.  This  is  easily  learnt  If  the  piimioe* 
stones  are  unmixed  with  bricks,  pottery,  or  other  remains,  and 
if  they  lie  in  well-defined  alternate  strata  with  the  lava-mud,  dm 
the  soil  is  declared  to  be  ^  virgin,'  and  we  may  hope  for  interesdn^ 
discoveries ;  but  if  the  strata  are  not  well  marked,  but  an 
broken  into  each  other,  and  the  small  pumice-stones  are  minglei 
with  fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery,  then  we  may  be  sure  that 
others  have  been  there  before  us  at  some  remote  period,  and  ve 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  disappointment.  No  object  of 
value,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  to  have  escaped  the  earlier  exploren 
Sometimes  the  partition  wall  has  been  broken  through,  and  t 
hole  shows  where  the  pwners  of  the  house,  or,  more  prob&bly, 
some  treasure  seekers,  have  forced  their  way  into  the  chambor. 
The  director  having  given  the  order  to  commence,  the  digged 
work  vigorously.  The  girls  and  boys  hurry  away  with  deir 
baskets.  The  superintendent,  whose  keen,  well*practised  eje 
detects  the  smallest  object,  now  and  then  picks  up  a  coin  or  a 
fragment  of  metal.  Suddenly  the  excavators  stop  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  director  to  a  discovery.  The  colour  of  the 
^  lapillo'  tells  us  if  an  object  in  bronze  or  iron  is  about  to  be 
uncovered.  If  of  copper  or  bronze,  the  blue  oxidation,  peculiar 
to  Pompeii,  tints  the  soil ;  if  of  iron,  the  secret  is  betrayed  bj 
the  reddish-brown  hue  which  marks  the  presence  of  that  metal 
The  basket  carriers  are  now  put  on  one  side.  An  experienced 
workman,  with  a  kind  of  trowel,  removes  the  ^  lapillo,'  which  lies 
so  lightly  that  it  can  be  almost  brushed  away  with  the  hand.  He  is 
so  dexterous,  and  so  well  accustomed  to  his  work,  that  he  qoiddj 
uncovers  the  object  of  which  he  is  in  search  without  injuring  it 
It  may  be  a  bronze  vase  of  beautiful  form,  or  an  iron  utensil  d 
extreme  rarity,  or  a  glass  urn  of  exquisite  workmanship.  If  the 
thing  discovered  is  of  bronze,  or  lead,  or  glass,  it  is  generally  ia 
the  most  perfect  condition  ;  if  of  iron,  it  is  frequently  so  much 
decomposed  as  to  fall  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.    The 

object 
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object  is  carefully  removed  by  the  superintendent,  placed  on  a 
tray,  and  a  note  at  once  made  of  the  place  and  position  in  which 
it  was  found,  and  of  any  peculiar  circumstances  attending  its  dis- 
covery. It  is  then  sent  to  a  receiving  room,  where  a  clerk  enters 
all  these  particulars,  and  a  more  detailed  description  in  a  register. 
Later  it  is  transferred  to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  or  added 
to  the  small  collection  now  being  formed  at  Pompeii. 

The  diggers  and  basket  carriers  return  to  their  work  until 
the  discovery  of  another  object  is  announced.  At  length 
the  chamber  is  entirely  cleared.  It  forms  part  of  the  house  of 
a  wealthy  citizen.  We  are  in  the  *tablinum,'  a  small  recess 
opening  upon  the  great  hall  or  atrium.  The  walls  are 
elaborately  painted  after  the  usual  Pompeian  fashion.  If 
they  are  found  to  be  falling,  they  are  at  once  strengthened  by 
iron  brackets,  or,  if  necessary,  sustained  by  wooden  props  or 
by  masonry.  If  the  paintings  are  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
they  are  carefully  removed,  by  detaching  the  plaster  from 
the  wall.  A  varnish  is  laid  over  those  which  remain  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  effects  of  exposure.  The  ancients  them- 
selves were  careful  to  keep  them  from  damp,  and  many  of  the 
most  richly  painted  walls  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of  lead 
between  the  *intonaco'  and  the  wall  itself.  The  pavement  is 
either  of  mosaic,  sometimes  rich  with  flowers,  fruit,  masks,  or 
figures,  in  bright  colours ;  or  of  simple  patterns  in  white  and 
black  tesserae.  On  removing  from  it  the  last  layer  of  rubbish, 
we  come  upon  a  perfect  skeleton ;  it  is  that  of  a  woman,  pro- 
bably the  mistress  of  the  house.  She  had  attempted  to  fly  on 
that  fatal  night,  and  had  thought  to  save  her  jewel-case — the 
*  mundus  muliebris ' — *  the  woman's  all  '—enclosed  in  its  wooden 
casket  or  pyxis.  We  find  the  hinges,  the  lock,  and  the  orna- 
mental fittings,  which,  being  of  bronze  and  ivory,  have  been 
preserved,  whilst  the  woodwork  has  perished.  Scattered  around 
ner  are  its  contents — her  golden  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  a  neck- 
lace hung  with  curious  amulets,  such  as  objects  in  coral,  sup- 
posed to  bring  fecundity,  a  closed  hand  with  the  two  fingers 
extended  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye,  a  bee  in  onyx  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  as  an  augury  of  good,  and  little  bells  whose  sound 
drives  away  contagion,  her  jewelled  rings,  a  fragment  of  her  ivory 
comb,  her  bronze  looking-glass,  the  ivory  pins  that  gathered  up 
her  tresses,  and  a  few  small  glass  and  alabaster  vases  *and  bottles 
which  held  her  ointments  and  perfumes.  If  the  lava-mud  has 
penetrated  into  the  chamber,  the  mould  of  the  casket  itself  may 
be  preserved,  so  that  a  perfect  cast  may  be  taken  of  it,  and  even 
the  impression  of  the  linen  garments  which  formed  part  of  her 
wardrobe  may  be  plainly  seen.     Near  her  lies  a  terracotta  lamp, 
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with  its  elegant  dolphin-sliaped  cover.  It  liad  fallen  from  her 
hand  when  she  sank  ezhau^ed,  after  in  vain  groping  her  way 
through  the  thick  darkness. 

But  the  excavations  at  present  carried  on  are  mostly  confined 
to  a  part  of  the  town  which  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes.  The  ground-floor  of  the  houses  consists  of  mean 
shopSy  with  an  outer  room  entirely  open  to  the  street,  and  an 
inner,  small  and  dark,  in  which  the  stores  were  probably  kept. 

These  humble  dwellings  are,  however,  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest.  They  afford  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  manners  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii.  Many  trades  and 
crafts  still  well  known  to  us  were  carried  on  in  them.  Some 
have  their  appropriate  sign,  such  as  we  see  over  modem 
shops.  A  kind  of  eating-house  was  recently  discovered.  In 
the  front  room  was  the  usual  slab  of  white  marble,  upon  which 
the  smoking  meats,  and  probably  the  stewed  gourds,  and  such 
like  delicacies,  were  exposed,  as  in  Naples  at  this  day.  On 
it  stood  an  earthen  pipkin  containing  small  fish,  which  had 
apparently  been  cooked  in  oil  with  raisins  and  onions,  and  had 
been  ready  to  serve  up  when  the  sudden  cloud  gathered  over 
the  town.  Let  into  a  kind  of  brick  dresser  were  deep  basins  of 
earthenware  and  metal,  beneath  which  were  small,  open  fire- 
places to  keep  the  soup  and  other  messes  warm.  Upon  it  were 
lying  the  ladles  which  had  been  used  to  distribute  the  contents 
of  the  vessels.  A  rude  iron  tripod  stood  upon  the  floor,  sup- 
porting an  iron  pot  or  kettle  Cor  boiling  water ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  a  portable  iron  cooking  stove,  such  as  Soyer 
himself  might  have  envied.  Ranged  against  the  walls  were  a 
number  of  deep  bronze  trays  of  various  sizes,  fitting  one  into  the 
other.  Such  tmys  are  still  used  in  the  East  to  serve  up  a  meal. 
A  few  glass  wine-jars  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  one  or 
two  square  panes  of  real  window-glass,  showing  that  the  Romans 
were  not  ignorant  of  what,  until  recently,  antiquaries  declared 
to  be  a  modem  invention.*  In  the  inner  shop*  half-a-dozen 
earthen  jars  or  amphorae  of  various  sizes  stood  upright  against 
the  walL  They  had  contained  select  wines,  for  which,  no  doubt, 
the  host  enjoyed  a  local  reputation.  Each  bore  its  mark,  and 
the  name  of  the  wine  it  held ;  some  the  year  of  the  vintage  fixed 
by  the  consular  date.  Thus,  on  one  amphora  we  read  *  fbvt.  t. 
CLAVDio.  liii.  L.  viTELLio.  III.  COS.'  The  Contents  were  conse- 
quently thirty-two  years  old  when  the  town  was  overwhelmed, 
having  been  ^bottled'  in  the  fourth  year   of  the  consulate  of 

*  In  one  of  the  public  bathB  a  vwdow  \rith  its  frame  and  four  panes  of  glass 
was  discoyered  not  long  ago,  and  there  are  many  such  panes  abore  18  inches 
sjoare  in  the  Naples  Moseaoi. 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius  Claudius  and  the  third  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  or  A.D.  47.* 
One  wine,  firom  the  island  of  Cos,  is  called  ^  covM.  granatvm/ 
The  epithet  *  granatum '  is  supposed  by  Signer  Fiorelli  to  indi- 
cate  some  peculiar  flavour  which  was  specially  esteemed.     It 
is  noted  that  it  was  bought  from  the  cellar  of  Aierius  Felix 
At  Rome, — ^no  doubt  a  celebrated  wine-merchant  ^  of  tbe  period.' 
Another  jar  is  marked  *  kor.  opt.' — the  very  best  Corcyra — ^the 
island  was  well  known  for  the  produce  of  its  gra}>e8.     One  con- 
tained a  wine  which  was  evidently  considered  very  choice :  it  is 
called  '  Old  Luna,'  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was  bought  by 
one  Cornelia  out  of  the  cellar  of  M .  Valerius  Abinnericus  (a  very 
£astem-flounding  name — ^perhaps  he  was  a  Jew),  and  had  been 
kept  four  years  in  bottle. 

8 

LVN.VET        g 
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The  letter  R  may  indicate  that  it  was  red.  The  number  preceding 
the  letter  S  may  mark  the  price  paid  for  it,  or  the  measure  of  the 
amphora.  At  the  bottom  of  this  inner  room  was  a  baking-oven« 
The  mouth  was  still  closed  with  an  iron  plate.  On  the  floor 
beneatii  lay  the  iron  shovel  with  which  the  loaves  had  been 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  with  which  they  were  to  be  taken  out  when 
fit  for  use.  When  the  iron  door  was  removed  it  was  found  that 
it  had  so  completely  closed  the  entrance,  that  neither  ashes 
nor  mud  had  entered  the  oven,  which  was  as  it  had  been  left 
by  the  baker  after  he  had  placed  his  loaves  in  it  for  baking 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Within  were  the  loaves  them- 
selves, eighty-three  in  number,  black  and  charred,  but  still  re- 
taining their  shape,  that  of  a  modem  double  loaf  scored  on  the 
top.  Scattered  about  the  room  were  found  olives,  onions,  beans, 
nuts,  and  the  bones  of  fish.  Near  the  oven  were  other  bronze 
trays;  and  various  vessels  in  metal  were  on  the  floor.  Two 
large  leaden  tubs,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  had  probably  been 
us^  for  slops  and  refuse.  Squalid  cook's  shops,  not  unlike  that 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  a  back  street  of 
modem  Naples. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  humble  restaurant  is  a  small 
mean  house,  opening  by  opposite  doors  into  two  narrow  and 
secluded  streets.     Its  character  k  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 

*  ffignor  Fiorelli  oonjectares  that '  Tinum  fVattum'  may  have  been  wine  boiled 
or  othenrise  prepared,  *  vino  cotto,'  in  order  to  preserve  it.^  All  the  amphorse 
mentianed  in  the  text  were  not  found  in  one  house.  *"' 
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sign  placed  over  the  entrances.  It  was  a  Mupanar.'  It  con- 
sisted of  two  floors — the  lower  a  nest  of  small  rooms  or  rather 
closets,  over  the  doors  of  which  were  obscene  paintings;  the 
upper  more  decently  decorated.  It  had  been  previously  rifled, 
and  nothing  was  found  in  it,  except  the  bronze  bell  which  was 
hung  up  in  such  places,  and  a  metal  vessel  filled  with  beans 
and  onions,  the  dish  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  frugal 
supper  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of 
August,  A.D.  79.  The  curious  antiquary  should  not  fedl  to  visit 
this  singular  building.  Judging  from  the  inscriptions  scratched 
upon  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  it  was  chiefly  frequented  by  gladiators. 
TTiese  rude  inscriptions  are  called  *  graffiti '  by  the  Italians.  Signor 
Fiorelli  has  published  a  valuable  comment  upon  them.  They 
are  of  considerable  interest  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  people, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  too  coarse  to  be  quoted.  A  lady,  whose 
charms  had  made  many  victims,  is  appropriately  and  elegantly 
saluted  as  *  Victrix  victorum  * — conqueress  of  the  conquerors. 
One  inscription  is  a  terrible  record  of  the  brutalising  effect  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Amphitheatre  upon  the  Roman  character.  A 
gladiator,  apparendy  a  rude  country  youth  and  new  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  hence  called  *  Puer  rusticus,*  *  had  slain  his  adver- 
sary, and  had  sought  his  mistress  fresh  from  the  bloody  arena. 
He  thus  recorded  his  visit — *  Victor  cum  Attine  hie  fuit. 
Africanus  moritur  .  .  .  Condisces  qui  dolet  pro  African©  ?' 
Africanus  is  dead — Prithee,  who  will  mourn  for  Africanus  ? 

Such  ^  graffiti '  are  constantly  found  at  Pompeii,  and  are  amongst 
the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  customs  and  every-day  life  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  one  street  a  school-boy  has  rudely  scratched 
his  Greek  alphabet  upon  the  wall  of  a  house.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  as  his  litde  hand  could 
scarcely  reach  above  three  feet  Some  idler  has  elsewhere  scribbled 
part  of  the  first  verse  of  the  ^neid,  writing  the  words  as  they 
were  probably  pronounced  in  the  dialect  of  ^e  South  of  Italy, 

ALMA   VILVMQVE  CANO  TLO  .   .    .f 

On  another  wall  may  be  traced  a  verse  from  Ovid's  Art  of  I«ove. 
These  are  the  only  fragments  from  any  known  classic  authors 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  On 
the  wall  of  the  Basilica  itself  some  disappointed  and  spiteful  lover 
has  written  what  we  trust  was  a  scandalous  libel  upon  a  faithless 

*  Scratched  on  a  wall  in  the  barrack  of  the  gladiators  was  '  rtstice  feuciteb,' 
probably  the  same  '  Rustical '  who,  with  the  good  wishes  of  his  companions,  had 
proved  snccessfiil  in  the  arena. 

t  In  another  inscription  we  find  parmam  isbet  for  '  palmam  feret/  showing 
that  r  and  /  were  interchangeable  letters. 

mistress — 
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mistress — lvcilla  ex  corpore  lvcrvm  faciebat.  On  the 
wall  of  a  room  the  mistress  of  the  house  or  her  cook  had  noted 
that  on  the  15th  July  she  had  laid  in  part  of  her  household 
stock,  two  hundred  pounds  of  ^  Axungia/  which  Signor  Fiorelli 
conjectures  to  have  been  a  kind  of  lard,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  handfuls  (manuplos)  of  garlic — not  uncommon  contents 
of  a  modem  Italian  larder.  In  many  parts  of  the  town  we  And 
sentences  and  words  in  Greek,  Oscan,  Etruscan,  and  other 
Ancient  characters.  The  great  room  of  the  baths,  the  Spoliatorium 
in  which,  as  in  the  modem  Eastern  bath,  the  bather  reposed  and 
gossiped,  is  very  rich  in  these  *  graffiti.'  In  one  may  be  detected, 
in  ill-shaped  Hebrew  characters,  the  Jewish  proper  name  of 
*Sirach.'  People  of  all  nations,  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
congregated  in  these  public  places. 

The  inscriptions  painted  on  the  outer  walls  of  many  houses  in 
black  and  red  colours  are  not  less  interesting  than  the  ^  graffitL' 
They  refer  chiefly  to  the  periodical  elections  of  the  ^diles  and 
Duumviri,  which  were  taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  emption. 
Each  householder  had  a  favourite  candidate,  and  solicited  the 
votes  of  the  electors  in  earnest  terms,  painting  his  name  and 
qualifications  at  Hhe  sides  of  the  house-door  after  the  fashion  of 
our  election  placards.  *  I  beg  you,'  writes  one,  ^  to  choose  Cape] la 
for  one  of  your  duumviri.'  Another  entreats  his  friends  to  vote  for 
Cneius  Helvius,  *  for  he  is  worthy.'  Another  declares  that  Pansa, 
who  seems  to  have  had  many  supporters,  is  '  dignissimus.'  One 
PopidiuSy  a  youthful  candidate,  and,  from  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  his  name,  evidently  very  popular,  is  pronounced  *  vere- 
cnndum  adolescentem ' — ^a  modest  youth,  and  '  egregium  adoles- 
centem.*  An  elector  asks  Proculus  to  vote  for  Sabinus,  promising 
that  Sabinus  shall  vote  for  him  in  return.  *  sabinum  .  aed  . 
PROCULE  .  FAC  .  ET  ILLE  .  TE  .  FACIET.'  Other  inscriptions  refer 
to  the  protection  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  house  claimed  as 
the  client  of  some  powerful  patrician. 

Amongst  the  several  inns  recently  discovered,  one  has  the  sign 
of  the  elephant  rudely  painted  on  the  pilaster  which  divides  two 
doors.  The  animal  is  in  the  folds  of  a  huge  serpent,  and  is  led 
by  a  pigmy.  An  inscribed  tablet  states  that  one  Sittius  had 
recently  restored  the  tavem — sittivs  riistitvit  iiliirantv.  (for 
elepbantum),  and  our  host  informs  travellers  that  he  has  a  tri- 
clinium with  three  beds,  and  every  comfort — 

HOSPITIVM  .  HIC  .  LOCATVR 

TRICLINIVM  .  CVM  .  TRIBV8  .  LECTIS 
IIT  .  COMM  .... 

.    Other  inscriptions  announce  the  performances  of  gladiators, 

and 
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and  inform  the  public  that  there  will  be  combats  with  wild  beasts, 
and  that  the  amphitheatre,  open  to  the  skj,  will  be  supplied 
with  awnings — *  venatio  et  vela  brunt.' 

Space  will  not  permit  ns  to  dwell  any  longer  npon  manj  other 
new  and  interesting  discoreries  which  have  been  made  at  Pompeii 
since  the  Cayaliere  Fiorelli  has  directed  the  excavations,  bat 
we  most  not  omit  to  mention  what  he  has  done  for  the  greater 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  traveller.  Those  who  visited 
Pbmpeii  in  former  days  will  not  easily  forget  the  swarms  of  hungry 
*  castodi/  or  guardians,  who  infested  the  place,  and  pounced,  like 
a  spider  upon  an  entangled  fly,  up<»i  the  helpless  traveller.  In 
every  building  of  interest  there  lurked  one  of  these  plagues,  who, 
keeping  its  treasures  under  lock  and  key,  exacted  his  fee  before 
he  opened  the  door. 

Tliis  curse  of  the  sight-seer  in  Italy  has  been  abolished.     The 
ruins  are  now  enteied  at  two  points, — by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
as  formerly,  and  by  the  Gate  leading  to  the  Forum,  which  is  close  to 
the  railway-station,  and  to  which  a  road  has  recently  been  cleared. 
The  number  of  visitors  is  checked  by  a  turnstile.     Each  pays  an 
entrance  fee  of  two  francs,  and  no  further  gratuity  is  required. 
A  guide  is  then  selected   to  conduct   him  through  the  ruins. 
A   very   intelligent  class  of  men  has   been   appointed  to  this 
o£Bce.     The  visitor  further  receives  a  printed  plan  of  the  excava-^ 
tions  and  a  list  of  the  principal  buildings,  those  of  peculiar  interest 
being  marked  with  a  star,  so  that  he  may  either  examine  all 
that  is  to  be  seen,  or,  if  his  time  should  be  limited,  may  make 
the  most  of  it     He  is  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to  himself.     It  is 
expected  that  a  sense  of  propriety  will  restrain  him  from  injuring 
any  of  the  monuments,  and  from  indulging  in  the  low  habit  of 
writing  his  name  upon  the  walls.     Signer  Fiorelli  has  devised  a 
method  of  bringing  to  shame  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  breach 
of  good  manners.     He  has  ordered  the  names  thus  written  to> 
be  published  weekly  in  the  Naples  paper  which  has  the  largest 
circulation.    He  has  been  requested  to  furnish  a  list  of  those  of  our 
own  countrymen,  that  they  may  be  similarly  exposed  to  public 
reprobation  at  home.     Notices  in  several  languages  are  placed  at 
the  entrances  and  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins,  calling  upon 
visitors  not  to  give  gratuities,  and  threatening  with  instant  dis- 
missal those  who  venture  to  receive  them.     And  these  rules  are 
rigorously  enforced,  and  have  already  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
this  formerly  demoralised  race  of  Italian  custodL     A  bright-eyed, 
smiling  boy,  who  had  been  employed  for  a  whole  day  in  carrying- 
the  drawing  materials  of  a  sketcher  and  in  performing  various 
little  services  with  that  singular  quickness  and  intelligence  which 
distinguish  the  Italian  peasant,  resolutely  refused  the   *  buona- 
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mano  *  to  ^hich,  it  was  believed,  he  was  fully  entitled  for  his  extra 
work ;  and  this  instance  of  his  virtae  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
no  superintendent  was  near.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
effect  Aat  these  seemingly  trifling:  rules — ^now  enforced  in  all  the 
public  institutions  in  Naples — will  have  upon  the  character  of 
the  people.  Where  but  a  short  time  ago  Aere  was  everywhere 
corruption,  from  the  throne  to  the  beggar — where  every  public 
officer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  lived  upon  the  bribes 
which  he  exacted — this  attempt  to  inculcate  principles  of 
honesty  deserves  the  highest  praise  and  should  meet  with  every 
encouragement. 

The  illiberal  and  foolish  rule  which  formerly  prevented  a 
stranger  from  making  the  slightest  sketch  of  the  ruins  or  of  any 
object  discovered  in  them,  and  even  from  taking  a  few  hurried 
notes,  has  now  been  abolished.  Every  one,  under  necessary  regu- 
lations, may  draw,  describe,  and  publish  as  he  thinks  fit.  A  small 
museum  has  been  opened  at  Pompeii  to  contain  such  objects  as 
may  specially  serve  to  illustrate  the  ruins  and  the  manners  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  former  inhabitants ;  and  a  collection  of 
the  remains  of  various  animals — such  as  dogs,  horses,  goats, 
tortoises,  and  a  sucking-pig  still  in  the  baking-pan — and  of 
various  edible  objects,  adds  much  to  its  interest  In  addition, 
Signor  Fiorelli  h&%  established  a  library,  which  is  destined  to 
contain  a  complete  collection  of  works  on  Pompeii  and  of  such 
as  illustrate  the  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancients.  The  student 
of  archaeology  and  history,  as  well  as  the  mere  tourist,  may  thus 
spend  many  profitable  and  pleasant  hours  amongst  the  ruins. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  houses  and  streets  has  been 
changed.  Formerly,  the  principal  buildings  were  named  after 
some  distinguished  person  who  may  have  been  present  when 
they  were  discovered.  There  was  the  House  of  the  Queen  of 
Elngland,  the  House  of  the  Grand  \  Duke,  &c.  Signor  Fiorelli 
lias  endeavoured,  by  consulting  the  inscriptions  painted  on  the 
walls,  and  from  other  sources,  such  as  seals  and  relics  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  house  itself,  to  restore  to  it  the  name  of  the 
owner.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  house  is  numbered  and 
Ae  occupation  of  the  owner  is  noted  :  we  have,  for  instance,  the 
house  and  shop  of  the  dyer,  in  which  his  pans  with  the  remains 
of  the  dye  in  diem  are  still  seen,  of  the  baker,  of  the  colourman, 
of  the  jeweller,  the  eating-house,  the  inn,  &c. 

Many  important  statues  and  other  objects,  such  as  furniture, 
which  have  been  taken  to  the  Museum  at  Naples,  have  been 
replaced  by  plaster  casts,  so  that  their  original  site  and  the  use 
for  which  tiiey  served  may  be  understood. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  alluding  to  the  magnificent 
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work  on  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  now  in  coarse  of  publica- 
tion by  Sig^or  Niccolini,  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Museam, 
and  the  son  of  the  original  editor  of  the  ^  Museo  Borbonico.' 
Thirty-three  numbers,  forming  half  of  the  oitire  work,  hare 
already  been  issued.  Coloured  lithographic  plates  represent 
with  great  fidelity,  and  in  the  most  pleasing  fcnrm,  the  paintings, 
architectural  decorations,  statues,  and  various  objects  in  glass, 
metal,  marble,  and  other  materials,  discovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal buildings.  Each  house  and  its  contents  are  separately 
iUustrated.  The  plates  are  mostly  executed  from  the  faithful 
and  spirited  drawings  of  Signor  Abbate,  an  artist  of  great  merit 
and  experience,  well  known  in  this  country  from  his  admirable 
restoration  of  a  Pompeian  house  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Thi^  work  will  furnish  a  much  better  idea  than  any  yet 
published  of  the  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  houses  of 
the  richer  classes  in  a  Roman  city.  There  is  no  doubt  muc^ 
at  Pompeii  opposed  to  the  purest  taste,  as  shown  in  remains 
of  the  best  period  of  classic  art  The  ornamentation  is 
sometimes  coarse  in  execution,  inharmonious  in  colour,  wanting 
in  purity  of  design,  defective  in  drawing,  and  perhaps  ill 
calculated  for  interior  decoration.  But  at  other  times  it  is 
of  a  very  high  character,  and  singularly  pleasing  and  effective. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  after  all  Pompeii  was  but  an 
unimportant  provincial  town,  in  which  probably  there  was 
no  school  of  art  of  any  merit,  and  where  the  common  workman 
sought  to  imitate,  to  the  best  of  his  means,  the  skilled  and 
highly  trained  artists  of  Rome,  or  to  copy  and  reproduce 
those  remains  of  more  ancient  art  which  had  even  in  those 
days  been  accepted  as  the  standards  of  the  highest  taste  and 
perfection.  It  is  probable  that  the  paintings  cm  the  walls  of  the 
houses  of  Pompeii,  like  the  mosaic  pictures  of  the  pavements, 
are  for  the  most  part  copies  from  well  known  Greek  or  Roman 
works  which  were  esteemed  by  the  refined  and  cultivated 
citizens  of  Imperial  Rome  as  masterpieces  of  art  This  is 
especially  so  with  regard  to  those  beautiful  groups  of  figures 
representing  familiar  subjects  taken  from  the  Homeric  poems 
and  from  the  classic  writers  of  Greece.  However,  to  some  of 
the  frescoes  discovered  the  ancients  themselves  must  have 
attached  considerable  value,  for  we  find  an  instance  of  one 
representing  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  which  had  been  very  carefully 
removed  from  another  site  and  so  neatly  fitted  into  the  wall  with 
iron  cramps  and  cement  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect 
that  it  did  not  originally  form  part  of  it  The  subjects  are 
limited    in    number,    generally    Bacchus    and   Ariadne,    with 
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groups  of  fauns  and  nymphs,  Hermaphroditus  with  Silenus, 
Bacchantes  and  Satyrs,  Hercules  and  Omphale'^  surrounded 
by  Cupids,  who  are  sporting  with  his  club  and  shield, 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  amidst  the  maidens  of  Ly- 
comedes,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Thetis  obtaining  from  Vulcan 
the  arms  of  Achilles,  &c.  The  treatment  is  singularly  simple, 
the  disposition  of  the  figures  reminding  us  of  a  bas-relief, 
and  c(Hiveying  the  impression  of  having  been  suggested  by  a 
sculptured  frieze.  The  execution  is  almost  always  inferior 
to  what  the  Germans  call  the  ^  motive ' — that  is  the  attempt 
to  tell  the  story  by  the  general  composition,  and  the  atti- 
tude and  expression  of  each  person  represented:  this  is  a 
sufficient  proof  to  the  practised  eye  that  the  work  is  a  copy,  or 
that  the  painting  has  been  made  up  with  figures  or  groups  taken 
from  other  pictures.  Even  in  technical  execution,  however, 
many  of  th^  paintings  have  no  ordinary  merit.  There  is  a 
richness  and  glow  in  the  colour,  a  subtle  gradation  in  the  flesh 
tints,  a  rich  and  voluptuous  harmony  of  tone,  and  a  vigorous  out- 
line, which  remind  us  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Venetian 
school,  and  especially  of  Giorgione.  In  violent  and  picturesque 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  they  are  wanting.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  produce  those  striking  and  exaggerated  effects  of 
chiaro-oscuro  which  distinguish  the  Italian  and  Dutch  schools 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Everything  is  represented  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day,  and  is  beaming  with  sunlight.  The  colours 
have  faded  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  but 
when  the  soil  which  covers  a  painting  is  first  removed  they 
are  still  bright  and  luminous,  and  produce  a  magical  effect 
in  the  clear  Italian  atmosphere.  Some  have  changed  completely 
after  long  exposure  to  the  air,*  and  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  examining  the  paintings  detached  from  the  walls  and 
preserved  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The  details  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  rooms  are  frequently  marked  by  the  greatest  ele- 
gance of  outline,  and  the  most  exquisite  harmony  of  colour,  as 
in  the  dancing  fauns  and  nymphs,  set  in  borders  of  beautiful 
design  or  introduced  into  landscapes  and  architectural  scenes, 
and  the  wanton  Cupids  sporting  amidst  festoons  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  This  graceful  ornamentation  was  in  harmony  with  the 
furniture  of  the  room  and  the  rich  hangings,  and  must  have  pro- 
duced the  most  pleasing  effect  But  if  the  dwelling  of  a  country 
gentleman  at  Pompeii  was   such  as  we  have   described,  what 

•  See,  for  example,  Gell's  account  of  the  change  of  coloop  which  had  taken  ifi^ce 
in  parts  of  the  beantifal  picture  of  Leda  presenting  her  infant  progeny  to  Tyn- 
dareus— vol.  i."2nd  series,  p.  173.  | 
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must  have  been  the  magnificence  and  luzurj  of  that  of  the  prond 
and  wealthy  patrician  in  the  capital  itself? 

It  has  been  die  fashion  of  late  years  to  underrate  the  style  of 
decoration  employed  in  die  private  dwellings  of  Pompeii. 
There  is  mnch  in  it  which  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  our  own  domestic  architecture.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  an  affectation 
of  classic  taste  prevailed  in  Europe,  the  experiment  was  tried 
and  failed.  But  the  reason  was  obvious.  Too  much  was 
attempted.  The  true  principles  of  application  were  misunder- 
stood. The  walls  were  overladen  widi  colour  and  gilding,  and 
comfort  and  utility  were  sacrificed  to  classic  forms.  Furniture, 
fire-iions,  teapots,  and  the  various  objects  of  daily  domestic  use, 
made  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  could  scarcely  be  tamed 
to  their  legitimate  purposes,  however  well  adapted  they  may  have 
been  to  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple. 
Chairs  and  sofas  strictly  made  upon  the  model  of  the  sella  curulis, 
and  the  bronze  bisellium,  might  have  been  comfortable  in  the 
forum,  but  were  execrable  in  the  drawing-room.  We  were  at 
last  fairly  driven  out  of  the  classic  mood.  We  could  neither  eat^ 
drink,  nor  sit  in  comfort  As  things  are  rarely  done  by  halves 
with  us,  we  rushed  into  the  other  extreme,  and  hailed  the  Gothic 
regeneration.  We  have  not  gained  much.  The  narrow  seat  and 
knobby  back  of  a  Gothic  chair  are  not  more  pleasant  to 
our  persons  than  the  ancient  sedilia.  Nor  have  we  derived 
much  advantage,  as  far  as  our  comfort  is  concerned,  from  the 
ponderous  furniture  and  the  terrible  domestic  instruments,  which 
distinguish  the  Gothic  dwelling,  constructed  on  unexception- 
able anthority  after  the  true  fashion  of  our  ancestors.  Neither 
has  our  national  taste  been  improved  by  the  hideous  deformities 
in  the  shape  of  human  and  bestial  monsters  which  inhabit 
our  modem  mediseval  buildings.  We  shudder  as  we  think  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  honest  Joe  Hume  plaintively 
protested,  in  the  name  of  the  expectant  mothers  of  England, 
against  the  monstrous  shapes  which  peep  in  at  the  windows 
and  sprawl  over  the  walls. 

But  to  return  to  Pompeii.  The  simplest  style  of  ornamentation 
of  the  Pompeian  house — the  border  of  graceful  patterns  in  stucco, 
or  painted,  ranning  round  the  room,  or  forming  panels ;  Ae  en- 
framing lines  of  bright  and  well-selected  coloure ;  pictures,  and 
especially  tiiose  in  water-colours,  not  hung  with  tarnished  wire, 
or  a  dirty  cord,  but  let  into  the  wall,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
part  of  it ;  the  walls  themselves  of  stucco,  hard  and  polished  as 
marble,  cream-coloured,  or  of  some  other  grateful  tint — forms 
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neither  a  very  expensive  nor  a  very  elaborate  style  of  interior 
decoration.  We  nave  seen  the  experiment  tried  with  complete 
success  in  English  houses  of  no  great  pretensions.  It  can  be 
carried  out  at  not  much  greater  cost  than  is  frequently  expended 
on  a  vulgar  papier-mach^  cornice  and  paper-hangings,  the  mean* 
est  and  most  perishable  covering  for  a  wall  that  was  ever  devised. 
Imagine  what  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  would  have  been  had  the 
houses  been  lined  with  our  fashionable  papers  1  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  eflFect  they  would  have  produced  by  contem- 
plating a  modem  dwelling  which  has  been  deserted  for  a  few 
months,  with  its  shabby  walls  hung  with  tattered  strips  of 
tawdry  hangings. 

Nothing  conveys  a  loftier  conception  of  the  grandeur,  might, 
wealth,  and  civilisation  of  the  Roman  empire  at  its  most  flourish- 
ing period  than  the  remains  of  its  provincial  towns,  and  especially 
of  its  colonial  cities.  It  is  not  the  public  edifices  of  Rome  herself, 
unequalled  as  they  are  for  vastness  and  magnificence,  which  im- 
press us  most  with  her  former  power.  They  are  such  monuments 
as  we  might  expect  from  those  who  peopled  the  capital  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  the  third  or  fourth  class  towns,  such  as  Pompeii, 
with  its  two  theatres,  its  amphitheatre,  its  temples,  its  basilica, 
and  its  forum,  all  upon  a  scale  of  singular  splendour,  adorned  with 
hundreds  of  statues  in  bronze  and  marble,  with  exquisite  paintings, 
and  with  the  most  precious  marbles;  it  is  the  distant  colonial 
cities  of  Palmjrra,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,.and  others  whose  names 
are  almost  unknown  to  history,  with  their  long  avenues  of  grace- 
ful columns,  their  shrines  of  marble  carved  with  an  unrivalled 
luxury  and  richness  of  detail,  their  stupendous  granaries  of  hewn 
stone,  and  their  vast  edifices  directed  to  political  and  religious 
purposes,  or  to  public  amusements,  now  rising  in  solitary  grandeur 
amidst  the  wastes  of  the  Syrian  desert, — that  fill  our  minds  with 
wonder,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  greatness 
and  power  of  that  mighty  people. 

Of  these  great  colonial  cities  but  the  principal  bones,  as  it 
were,  have  been  preserved  to  us.  We  must  restore  them  to  the 
mind's  eye  as  the  geologist  does  the  primeval  monster  from  a  few 
scattered  remains  found  in  the  hardened  rock.  Fortunately, 
however,  Pompeii  furnishes  us  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  means 
of  doing  so.  There  we  have  more  than  the  mere  skeleton,  we  have 
snch  traces  of  the  flesh  and  muscles  as  will  enable  us  to  build 
up  the  living  form,  and  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  manners, 
habits,  and  daily  life  of  that  great  Roman  people.  And  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  discovered.  But  one-third 
of  the  town  has  yet  been  exposed  to  view.     Twenty  years  must 
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elapse,  if  the  works  are  carried  on  as  they  now  are,*  before 
the  whole  is  uncorered.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what 
additions  may  be  made  to  the  treasures  already  discovered*  It  is 
true  that  the  most  important  edifices,  and  conseauently  the  more 
wealthy  quarters  of  the  town,  have  been  explored ;  but^there  still 
remain  a  vast  number  of  private  dwellings  which  are  in  many 
respects  even  more  interesting  than  the  public  buildings,  because 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  likely  under  the  skilful  direction  of 
Signor  Fiorelli  to  furnish  us  with  new  and  most  reliable  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans.t 

We  are  thus  indebted  to  Vesuvius  for  the  preservation  of  the 
most  perfect  monument  of  the  ancient  world.  The  terrible 
mountain  whilst  it  destroyed  has  also  saved  Pompeii ;  and  when 
the  shroud  of  lava-mud  and  ashes  shall  have  been  altogether 
raised  from  it,  the  traveller  will  gaze  upon  the  almost  perfect  form 
of  a  Roman  city. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Correspondence  relatinff  to  Affairs  in  Mexico,  Parts 
1,  2,  and  3.     Presented  to  Parliament     1863. 

2.  Convention  between  Her  Majesty^  The  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  relative  to  combined  Operations  against 
Mexico,     Signed  in  London.     1861. 

3.  Le  Mexigue,  Ancien  et  Modeme.  Par  M.  Michel  Chevalier. 
Paris,  1863. 

4.  Le  Mexique  Contemporain,  Par  Le  Baron  de  Bazancourt. 
Paris,  1862. 

5.  Mexico,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  M.  Michel  Chevalier. 
Translated  from  the  French.     London,  1864. 

6.  Anahuac:  or  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
By  Edward  Tylor.     London,  1861. 

7.  Notes  on  Mexico  in  1861  and  1862.  By  Charles  Lempriere, 
D.C.L.     London,  1862. 

IT  is  remarked  by  Humboldt,  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
anomalies  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that 
one  of  its  hemispheres  should,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  have  been  as  completely  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  other  as  one  half  of  the  moon  is,  and 

♦  During  the  winter  months  aboat  500  men,  women,  and  boys  are  employed  in 
the  excavation  ;  daring  the  aommer,  owing  to  the  unhealtmnesa  of  ^e  place, 
only  50. 

t  The  most  recent  discoTcry  is  that  of  the  entire  skeletons  of  two  horses,  which 
had  taken  refage  in  the  porter's  lodse  of  a  very  elegant  mansion,  leaving  the  car 
to  which  they  had  been  attached  in  the  court. 

ever 
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ever  must  be,  concealed  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The 
revelation  of  the  New  World,  as  it  was  enthusiastically  called, 
certainly  took  the  nations  as  much  by  surprise  as  if  the  averted 
face  of  the  globe's  satellite  had  been  suddenly  presented  to  them  ; 
but  the  astonishment  was  unbounded  when  it  came  to  be  known 
that  the  portion  of  the  world  thus,  as  it  were  in  the  revolution 
of  ages,  suddenly  presented  to  the  gaze  of  science,  possessed  a 
civilization  in  some  respects  as  elaborate  as  that  of  Europe,  and 
probably  as  ancient  as  that  of  Asia.  That  portion  of  the  new 
continent  which  was  the  first  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  old 
possessed  pyramids  which  bore  a  startling  resemblance  to  those 
of  Egypt ;  palaces  characterized  by  a  melancholy  beauty 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  a  stately  grandeur  unsurpassed  even 
by  the  stupendous  structures  of  Nineveh;  roads  of  Roman 
solidity ;  pictures  representing  the  chief  events  of  Mexican  his- 
tory ;  sculptures  exhibiting  the  various  phases  of  its  civilization  ; 
and  hieroglyphics  possessing  striking  affinities  with  the  Egyptian, 
yet  distinguished  by  differences  peculiarly  American.  There 
was  a  government  which  had  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a 
more  ancient  dynasty,  and  a  religion  of  sacrifice  which  had 
usurped  the  ritual  of  a  more  simple  creed.  There  were  dis- 
played the  proofs  of  a  degree  of  astronomical  knowledge 
so  advanced  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  Laplace,  and 
a  public  economy  which  would  have  scarcely  discredited  the 
intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  wonderful  political 
fabric  in  the  zenith  of  its  pride  and  power  vanished,  never- 
theless, like  a  dissolving-view,  at  the  touch  of  a  rude  Spanish 
adventurer.  The  history  of  Mexico,  from  the  day  on  which 
Cortez  bound  its  sovereign  in  chains  and  degraded  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  reflects  no  honour  either  upon  Christianity 
or  civilization.  How  Spain  treated  the  vast  dependency  which 
she  had  acquired  almost  by  accident,  is  but  too  well  known ;  and 
the  annals  of  the  emancipated  colony  from-  the  day  on  which  it 
threw  off  the  dominion  of  its  European  rulers  present  only  one 
uniform  tale  of  turbulence,  anarchy,  and  blood. 

A  change  has  at  length  taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  this 
great  country,  of  which  the  magnificence  has  been  equalled  only 
by  the  misery.  Hitherto  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  constituted 
a  state,  scarcely  a  society.  In  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the 
world  industry,  commerce,  and  civilization  have  for  forty  years 
steadily  retrograded.  It  has  been  plundered  rather  than  governed 
by  its  rulers.  The  first  necessity  of  mankind  is  now  about  to  be 
bestowed  on  a  people  who  have  been  unable  to  originate  it  for 
themselves.     We  propose,  therefore,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 

the 
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the  resources  and  probable  future  of  Mexico,  which  hat  noir 
become  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

No  territory  in  the  world  is  more  richly  endowed  with  all  that 
can  minister  to  the  support  and  gratification  of  man  than  the  one 
which  has  been  so  long  the  scene  of  such  deplorable  disorder.  Its 
physical  characteristics  are  very  peculiar.  An  enormous  table-land 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  commencing  at  the  Isth^ 
mus  of  Panama,  and  extends  north-westward  to  a  distance  of 
1600  miles,  equal  to  that  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland 
to  Gibraltar,  it  contracts  towards  the  south,  but  expands  towards 
the  north-west,  and  attains  its  greatest  breadth  of  360  miles  in 
the  latitude  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  most  easterly  part  of 
this  enormous  plateau  is  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  whence  it 
rises  towards  the  west  to  the  height  of  nearly  9000  feet  near  the 
capital,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  4000  feet  towards  the  Pacific 
Its  coasts  are  washed  by  two  great  oceans ;  and  although  the 
descent  from  this  immense  table-land  is  rapid  and  precipitous, 
wherever  the  surface  of  the  interior  is  not  traversed  by  mountain 
ranges  it  is  almost  as  level  as  the  sea. 

One  of  those  great  lines  of  volcanic  action  which  furrow  the 
surface  of  the  earth  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific, 
directly  across  the  table-land  before  described,  to  within  about 
sixteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  there  exists  a  very  re- 
markable series  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes,  through  which 
the  internal  fires  of  the  globe  formerly  found  a  vent  Popocatepetl, 
the  loftiest  of  these  volcanic  cones,  and,  indeed,  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  Mexico,  being  17,884  feet  above  the  sea,  has  not  been  in  erup- 
tion within  recorded  time,  but  over  its  crater  is  still  freauently 
suspended  a  cloud  of  sulphurous  vapour,  and  smoke  is  stiu  occa- 
sionally seen  to  issue  from  its  summit  Within  its  cavernous 
recesses  are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  sulphur  which  have  been  the 
source  of  considerable  wealth.  One  was  discovered  by  accident 
A  despairing  bankrupt  merchant,  who  had  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  by  descending  into  the  crater  of  Popoca- 
tepetl, persuaded  his  guides  to  lower  him  into  it  by  ropes. 
He  believed  that  he  had  only  to  breathe  the  sulphurous  fumes 
and  die.  Passing  rapidly  into  the  vast  chasm,  he  suddenly  felt 
all  oppression  cease,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  spacious  hall 
ornamented  by  fluted  columns  of  a  glassy  lustre,  and  supporting 
a  dome  of  glittering  yellow  crystals  lit  up  by  countless  flicker- 
ing jets  of  gas.  For  a  moment  he  believed  that  he  had  passed 
the  portals  of  death,  and  had  entered  another  but  not  a  better 
WOTid.  He  stood  in  a  sulphur  cavern  where  the  air  was  pure, 
the  ascending  vapours  being  condensed  at  the  top  of  the  crater. 

Giving 
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Giving  a  concerted  signal  to  the  guides,^  he  was  rapidly  drawn 
to  the  surface.  He  had  made  a  great  discovery,  and  he  instantly 
perceived  that  it  might  be  made  a  source  of  incalculable  wealth. 
The  sulphur  mine  thus  singularly  found  speedily  restored  his 
fortunes,  and  he  became  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  Mexico.* 
\\  The  great  central  mass  of  the  Mexican  plateau  consists  princi- 
pally of  a  trachytic  porphyry,  and  is  in  many  places  abundantly 
rich  in  veins  of  silver  ore.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  often  crowned 
with  basaltic  columns,  but  a  soft  porous  amygdaloid  characterises 
the  high  lands  near  the  coasts.  Extinct  craters  abound  along  the 
whole  line  of  volcanic  action,  and  fields  of  lava  frequently  occur, 
which  have  not  yet  been  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments into  a  cultivable  soiL  Limestone  deposits  repose  on  the 
slopes  of  the  great  volcanic  masses  towards  the  coast,  and  in  a  still 
lower  region  the  sandstone  formation  displays  itself  at  no  great 
elevation  above  the  plains.  This  peculi^  geological  formation 
has  given  to  some  of  the  scenery  of  Mexico  a  very  striking  cha- 
racter. In  the  mountainous  region,  and  clustering  round  die 
great  snowy  peaks,  are  multitudes  of  sombre  hills  of  wild  and 
varied  outline.  Glens,  bounded  by  perpendicular  precipices, 
glow  with  the  brilliant  vegetaticm  of  the  tropics ;  crags,  piled  one 
upon  another  in  tiers,  support  in  their  crevices  gigantic  osJcs  which 
balance  themselves  as  it  were  by  their  outstretched  arms  over 
gorges  of  frightful  depth,  while  the  summits,  like  the  capitals 
of  stupendous  columns,  are  crowned  with  graceful  firs. 

On  almost  the  edge  of  the  great  table-land  stands  the  noblest 
city  erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  Worid,  and  in  a 
situation  unrivalled  by  any  on  the  ttur£Bu:e  of  the  globe.  Long 
the  capital  of  New  Spain,  and  the  residoice  of  the  great  Spanish 
viceroy,  no  metropolis  has  ever  presented  a  more  striking 
spectacle  of  opulence  and  sjdendour  than  Mexico.  The  man- 
sions of  great  Spanish  fiaimilies  were  built  of  porphyry.  Public 
fountains,  refracting  all  the  prismatic  hues  under  a  brilliant 
sun,  sparkled  in  every  street ;  noble  squares,  broad  lakes,  stately 
avenues,  and  gardens  dazzling  the  eye  by  the  profiision  and 
splendour  of  their  flowers,  formed  a  combination  of  magnificence 
and  beauty  calculated  to  overpower  the  imagination,  and  to  throw 
a  spell  over  the  senses.  Notwithstanding  its  moral  desolation,  this 
gorgeous  capital  still  possesses  attractions  which  few  others  on 
earth  can  present,  and  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New. 

*  This  story  is  narrated  circnmstandally  by  Yon  Tempili^,  who  adds  that  he 
himself  saw  projectiiif  over  the  crater  the  poles  tnm.  which  the  merchant  had 
been  let  down,  and  which  remained  there  as  a  memorial  of  the  event. 

Vegetation 
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Vegetation  in  Mexico  varies  with  the  temperature,  from  the 
burning  shores  of  Vera  Cruz  apd  Maasatlan  to  the  icy  summit  of 
Popocatepetl.  There  are  three  distinct  and  well-defined  climates, 
giving  a  nomenclature  to  as  many  different  regions,  namely,  the 
hot,  the  temperate,  and  the  cold ;  and  a  traveller  may  in  a  single 
day  pass  from  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  to  the  heat  and  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics.  No  country  possesses  a  richer  flora.  Tlic 
cactus  everywhere  displays  its  gorgeous  scarlet  or  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  either  bursting  from  rocky  crevices  or  rising  from  the 
sandy  soil  on  stems  growing  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  Con- 
volvuli,  which  oppress  the  senses  by  their  heavy  perfume,  g^w 
in  such  wild  profusion  as  to  stifle  the  growth  even  of  the  sturdy 
maize.  A  passionate  admiration  which  amounted  almost  to  an 
idolatry  of  flowers  was  strangely  blended  in  the  Aztec  people 
with  a  religion  of  Wood.* 

Of  all  the  vegetables  which  furnish  nourishment  to  man,  the 
banana  is  the  most  prolific.  A  single  cluster  often  contains  160 
to  180  pods,  and  weighs  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds.  A  piece 
of  land  120  yards  square,  Humboldt  says,  will  produce  4000 
pounds  weight  of  fruit,  while  the  same  area  will  rarely  produce 
more  than  thirty  pounds  weight  of  wheat,  or  eighty  pounds  of 
potatoes.  Maize  is,  however,  the  most  important  of  die  cereal 
productions  of  Mexico.  It  is  indigenous,  and  thrives  even  at 
an  elevation  of  8,400  feet.  It  is  the  principal  food  alike  of 
human  beings  and  of  the  lower  animals — the  luxury  of  the  rich 
and  the  necessity  of  the  poor.  In  the  valleys  the  returns  of 
maize  range  from  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  for  one;t  and  the  best  irrigated  land  has  been  known 
to  produce  five  hundred  for  one.  In  the  hot  region  two 
and  sometimes  three  crops  are  raised  within  the  year.  The 
ag^culture  being  yet  extremely  rude  and  imperfect,  and  Water 
being  the  only  fertilizer,  this  amazing  increase  must  be  referred 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  Indian  makes  holes  in  the 
ground  with  a  stick,  drops  in  the  seed,  and  in  ninety  days  he 
plucks  the  ripened  ears ;  and  he  can  repeat  the  process  through- 
out the  year,  according  to  his  wants.  Of  all  the  indigenous  pro- 
ducts of  America,  maize  is  perhaps  the  one  which  has  proved  of 

*  Six  thoasftnd  human  ?ictim8  were  annually  immolated  on  the  altar  of  Hoitzi- 
lopchtli,  and  at  the  inauguration  of  the  grand  temple  of  the  god  thirtv-three  years 
before  the  conqueit  aerenty  thousand  were  slaughtered.  The  procesnon  extended 
to  a  length  of  roar  miles.— Chevalier's  *  Mexico.' 

t  *  On  some  particularly  favoured  spots  has  been  known,'  Dr.  Hartweg  says, 
'  the  incredible  mcrease  of  eight  hundred  to  one.  Maize  contains  nearly  as  much 
albumen  as  the  best  wheat,  and  there  are  numerous  modes  of  dressing  it,  b^  which 
it  is  converted  into  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  The  value  of  the  maiae  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1863  was  estimated  at  48,00O,000{.'— *  Tropics! 
World.' 

the 
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the  greatest  value  to  Europe.  The  gold  which  Columbus  pre- 
sented to  his  Sovereign  as  the  most  precious  production  of  a 
country  abounding  in  precious  things,  did  not  typify  its  real 
wealth ;  it  was  more  appropriately  represented  by  the  golden  ears 
of  maize  which  he  brought  from  the  distant  land.  It  has  found 
congenial  climates  and  soils  in  Europe,  and  has  enriched  its  agri- 
culture to  an  incalculable  extent.  Wheat,  barley,  and  most  of  the 
other  European  grains  are  cultivated  in  the  temperate  region.  The 
state  of  Puebla  is  famous  for  the  fine  quality  of  its  wheat,  and 
such  is  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  that  the  yield  is  frequently 
twenty-five  bushels  for  one.  The  agricultural  produce  of  Mexico 
has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  wants  of  its 
population,  and  the  extent  of  ground  under  tillage  is  not  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  country.  The  production  of  sugar 
will  probably  hereafter  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
its  agricultural  industry.  The  Mexican  cane  is  said  to  possess  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  and  it  is  abundantly  productive  at  the  elevation  of  4000 
feet*  Humboldt  states  that  a  hectare  of  the  best  land  in  the 
province  of  Vera  Cruz  will  produce  5600  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
or  exactly  double  the  amount  obtained  in  the  island  of  Cuba  from 
the  same  quantity  of  land.  There  is  at  present  no  exportation 
of  sugar  from  Mexico ;  enough  is  not  raised  even  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  but  from  its  enormous  yield  and  excellent  quality,  its 
cultivation  must  speedily  become  an  object  of  first  attention,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 
The  coffee-tree  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Mexico.  Excel- 
lent coffee  has  been  produced  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  but  the  best 
is  grown  ii)  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  grown  in 
great  quantities  and  of  the  best  quality  along  the  whole  Pacific 
coast.  For  its  successful  cultivation  coffee  requires  a  peculiar 
climate  ;  the  mean  yearly  temperature  must  be  at  least  68^,  and 
the  thermometer  should  never  fall  below  55°.  The  best  situa- 
tions for  its  growth,  therefore,  are  not  sultry  alluvial  plains,  but 
mountain  slopes  with  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet  It  is 
said  to  thrive  best  on  soil  which  has  been  covered  for  ages 
with  primeval  jungle.  Large  portions  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  Mexico  fulfil  all  the  required  conditions,  and,  judging  from 
the  g^eat  success  of  the  recent  coffee  cultivation  on  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills  and  other  equally  favourable  localities  in  British 

*  In  regions  screened  from  the  -winds  of  the  north,  the  sugar  plantations  of  Rio 
Verde,  to  the  north  of  Guanaxuato,  are  above  6500  feet  high,  and  there  were 
sogar  estates  ^ven  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Cortez. 
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India,  Mexico  might  supply  Europe  with  some   of  the  finest 
qualities  which  have  ever  beeu  imported. 

Cacao  *  has  greatly  risen  in  price  since  its  increased  consumption 
in  Europe,  but  Mexico  can  supply  it  in  unlimited  quantities  and  of 
as  good  a  quality  as  that  of  G uatemala.  The  productivepowers  of 
the  cacao-shrub  are  almost  unlimited.  *  Never,'  says  Humboldt, 
*  shall  I  forget  the  deep  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  luxuri- 
ance of  tropical  vegetation  on  first  seeing  a  cacao-plantation* 
After  a  damp  night,  large  blossoms  of  the  theobroma  issue  from 
the  root  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  trunk,  emerging 
from  the  deep  black  mould.  A  more  striking  example  of  the 
productive  powers  of  life  could  hardly  be  met  with  in  organio 
nature.'  As  the  trees  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun,  bananas,  manioc,  and  other  broad-leaved  plants 
are  grown  between  the  rows,  and  the  cacao  thus  obtains  the 
damp  and  sultry  warmth  which  is  indispensable  to  its  growth^- 
the  plant  being  essentially  a  tropical  one,  and  requiring  even 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  sugar-cane.  Vanilla,  which 
is  so  much  used  in  imparting  a  peculiar  flavour  to  chocolate, 
the  ultimate  and  most  refin^  product  of  cacao,  is  like  ivy, 
and  either  climbs  the  loftiest  trees  or  creeps  along  damp  rocks 
and  crevices  on  the  banks  of  streams.  Chocolate  flavoured 
with  vanilla  was  one  of  the  delicacies  with  which  Monte- 
zuma  entertained  Cortes.  This  parasitical  plant  is  much  culti- 
vated in  Mexico,  but  it  grows  spontaneously  on  many  parts  of 
the  coast  It  has  become  one  of  tne  chief  articles  of  export  from 
Vera  Cruz.  Two  villages  alone  annually  produce  two  millions 
of  pods,  which  sell  at  Vera  Cruz  for  a  shilling  a  pod.     It  is 

Slanted  under  shady  trees  on  damp  ground,  but,  as  a  thousand 
lossoms  seldom  produce  mora  than  one  pod,  it  must  always  be 
a  rare  and  expensive  luxury.  *  The  large  flowers,'  says  Dr. 
Hartweg,  '  which  fill  the  forest  with  their  delicious  odour,  are 
white  intermixed  with  stripes  of  red  and  yellow,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  long  and  slender  pods  containing  many  seeds  em- 
bedded in  a  thick,  oily,  and  balsamic  pulp.  These  pods  seldom 
ripen  in  the  wild  state ;  for  the  dainty  monkey  knows  no  greater 
delicacy,  and  his  agility  in  climbing  almost  always  enables  him 
to  anticipate  man.'  t 

Cotton  was  found  by  the  Spaniards  among  the  indigenous 
plants  of  Mexico.  The  clothing  of  the  people  was  made  exclu- 
sively from  it  Its  cultivation  fell  off  after  the  conquest,  but 
there  was  a  time  when  the  export  of  cotton  from  Mexico  ex- 
cc?eded  that  from  the  United  States.^     The  plant  still  grows  in 

•  CommoDly  known  as  Cocoa.  t  Tha  'Tropical  World/  p.  201. 
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almost  every  part  of  the  country,  even  on  the  high  lands  5000  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  the  finest  qualities  are  produced  in  the  moist 
coast  regions.  It  can  be  grown  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  also  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  cotton  plant  of  Mexico  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
not  being  injured  or  checked  by  frost,  but  continues  flowering 
and  forming  pods  until  it  is  found  expedient  to  root  it  up. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  said  to  be  very  fine,  particularly 
one  which  is  raised  on  the  West  coast  between  Acapulco  and 
Columa,  where  both  the  soil  and  climate  are  highly  favourable 
to  its  gi'owth.  Vast  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  Cordillera  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cotton  cultivation,  as  are  the  table-lands 
of  moderate  elevation.  White  labour  might  be  there  advan- 
tageously employed,  as  the  lands  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
malaria,  and  the  climate  is  perfectly  salubrious.  It  was  with 
considerable  surprise  that  we  noticed  the  remarks  made  by 
M.  Thiers  in  the  recent  debate  on  Mexico  in  the  French  Legis- 
lative Chamber  on  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  cotton  by 
reason  of  the  pestilential  climate.  Such  an  opinion  can  have 
no  application  to  the  districts  above  referred  to.  The  annual 
production  is  certainly  at  present  inconsiderable,  not  even  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  factories  established  in  the  country, 
and  does  not  much  exceed  in  the  aggregate  25,000  bales ;  but 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  capability  of  Mexico  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  supply  the  world  if  the  requisite  labour  could 
be  obtained. 

Tobacco  of  very  excellent  quality  is  grown  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tepic,  and  will  even- 
tually become  an  article  of  considerable  export.  The  plant  equals 
in  quality  the  first  growths  of  Cuba,  but  its  manufacture  has  been 
entirely  neglected.  Indigo  grows  wild,  as  do  flax  and  hemp,  and 
where  they  are  artificially  cultivated  the  produce  is  large.  The 
valuable  little  insect  from  whose  body  is  extracted  the  bright  scar- 
let dye  is  of  some  importance  to  Mexico,  as  the  fine  species  is, 
we  believe,  unknown  elsewhere,  except  in  Guatemala.  The 
Mexican  State  of  Oajaca  is  celebrated  for  its  cochineal.  There 
are  two  species  of  the  insect — the  wild  and  the  domesticated. 
The  wild  (which  is  of  no  value)  is  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  world.  The  *crop'  of  the  years  1854  and  1855  in  the  State 
of  Oajaca  alone  weighed  2,000,000  lbs.,  and  was  valued  at 
200,000/.  England  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  cochineal ; 
and  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  our  army  are  due  to  the  minute 
creature  which  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Mexican  cactus,  which  is  planted  over  extensive  districts 
for  its  especial  use. 
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In  addition  to  these,  die  staple  productions  of  Mesdco,  might 
be  mentioned  medicinal  plants  of  great  variety,  and  Talnable 
trees  of  much  importance  in  commerce.  With  such  productioiis 
— ^some  growing  in  wild  abundance  and  others  capable  of  an 
indefinite  increase  by  cultivation — Mexico  might  become  one  of 
the  largest  exporting  countries  in  the  world,  and  might  come  to 
esteem  gold  and  silver  as  among  the  least  valuable  of  its  re- 
sources. 

The  great  staple  of  Mexico  has  hidierto  been  silver.     It  has 
been  almost  exclusively  by  that  metal  that  it  has  paid  for  the 
commodities  which  it  required  from  Europe.     The  annual  silver 
coinage,  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  presided 
for  many  years  over  one  of  the  principal  mints,  amounted  until 
recently  to  about  20,000,000  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added 
7,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  the  metal  which  was  smuggled  un- 
coined out  of  the  country,  the  two  sums  combined  representii^ 
the  net  annual  silver  production.     A  large  proportion  of  this 
came  to  England,  and  enabled  her  to  meet   the  demands  for 
the  metal  by  India.     Humboldt  has  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Mexicans   would  some   day  turn   their  attention  to  prodacing 
articles  of  intrinsic  value,  and  not  those  which  are  merely  a 
sign  to  represent  it.     But  silver  and  gold  are  as  much  articles  of 
intrinsic  value  to  the  producer  as  coffee,  spices,  or  sugar.    The 
same  great  traveller  stated  as  a  fact,  corroborated  by  the  highest 
authority,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  silver  circulating  in  the  world 
was  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines.     The  mineral  resources 
of  Mexico,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  yet  even 
explored.     There  has  been  no  geological  survey,  and  its  richest 
mining  district,  Sonora,  is  still  almost  a  terra  incognita.     Hum- 
boldt may  some  day  be  proved  to  have  been  fully  justified  in 
the  expression  of  his  apprehension  that,  should  the  mineral  wealdi 
of  Mexico  be  ever  thoroughly  developed,  Europe  would  be  again 
inundated,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,   with  silver.     That  the 
quantity  which  has  hitherto  been  raised  might  be  tripled  with 
ease  no    person    acquainted   with  the   country  can  entertain  a 
doubt ;  for,  since  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  work  the  poor 
ores,  which  occur  in  inexhaustible  masses,    silver  mining  has 
become  a  much  more   regular   and   steady  pursuit      It  was 
formerly  carried  on  very  clumsily.     When  water  was  reached 
the  mine  was  abandoned ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  unscientific 
method  of  working  which   prevailed,  the  yield  was  sometimes 
immense.     A  single  vein,  only  100  feet  in  length,  produced  in 
six  months  432,274  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  valued  at  1,000,000/. 
The  great  mine  of  La  Luz,  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato,  pro- 
duced annually  for  five  years   a   net  profit  of  1,000,000/.;  it 
then   suddenly  fell   off  in   productiveness  and  was   afterwards 
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abandoned.  The  veins  are  sometimes  most  capricious  both  in 
their  continuance  and  in  their  yield.  Deposits  of  enormous 
thickness  often  contract  in  depth  and  dwindle  to  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  Others,  which  present  every  indication  of  indefinite 
extension,  suddenly  diminish  to  a  thread.  Notwithstanding  this 
uncertainty,  silver  mining  in  Mexico  is  a  favourite,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  profitable  pursuit,  and  much  native  capital  is  embarked 
in  it.  At  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit  there  were  500  mining 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  from  3000  to  4000  veins  or 
masses  of  rock  were  worked.  One  of  these  veins,  in  the  State 
of  Guanaxuato,  from  130  to  140  feet  wide,  was  worked  to  the 
length  of  eight  miles. 

The  geological  character  of  the  districts  in  which  the  silver 
ores  occur  varies  considerably.  In  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Anahuac  they  are  found  in  porphyry  characterized  by  the  constant 

{presence  of  hornblende,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  quartz, 
n  other  places  the  deposits  occur  in  sienite.  In  Guanaxuato, 
probably  the  richest  mineral  district  of  Mexico,  the  ore  lies  in  a 
formation  of  clay-slate,  while  in  some  places  it  is  embedded  in 
transition  limestone.  The  only  auriferous  veins  worked  as  gold- 
mines are  in  Oaxaco,  where  they  traverse  formations  of  gneiss 
and  mica-slate ;  but  many  of  the  silver  veins  contain  a  proportion 
of  gold  which  is  separated  from  the  silver  by  the  well  known 
process  in  metallurgy  called  parting. 

*  Of  the  excellence  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,'  wrote  Mr.  Ward 
in  1827,  *  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  for  if  ever  mining  was 
reduced  to  a  certainty,  it  was  so  in  Mexico  before  the  revolution. 
There  might  be  fluctuations,  but  they  originated  not  in  the 
mines,  but  in  causes  totally  unconnected  with  them,  which  ren- 
dered the  supply  of  quicksilver  and  other  indispensable  articles 
more  or  less  precarious.'*  It  is  in  the  immense  masses  of  ore 
which  they  are  capable  of  producing,  and  not  in  the  proportion 
of  silver  contained  in  it,  that  the  riches  of  the  chief  mining  dis- 
tricts consist,  for  the  produce  of  silver  in  proportion  to  the  rock 
operated  upon  did  not  previously  to  the  revolution,  according  to 
the  best  Spanish  authorities,  exceed  2i  ounces  to  the  hundred- 
weight. The  large  capitals  invested  by  the  old  Spaniards  in  the 
mines  were  almost  entirely  withdrawn  after  the  revolution,  and 
we  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Ward  for  the  statement  that 
there  never  was  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise,  more  liberality,  or, 
in  general,  better  faith  displayed  in  any  part  of  the  world  than 
among  the  miners  of  Mexico  before  the  year  1810.  Unexampled 
prosperity  was  their  reward ;  but  after  the  great  convulsions  of 

♦  Ward's  *  Mexico.' 
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1810,  1 811,  and  1812,  little  remained  to  denote  amidst  the  general 
wreck  the  epoch  of  splendour  which  immediately  preceded  it 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  Mexico  that  does  not  owe  its  origin 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  mines,  and  considerable  cities  have 
survived  the  prosperity  which  gave  them  birth.  Almost  the  whole 
landed  property  in  the  country  was  before  the  revolution  in  the 
hands  of  nobles  or  others  who  had  made  fortunes  by  successful 
mining,  and  agriculture  has  followed  the  direction  of  mining  ad- 
venture. There  are  few  instances  in  which  a  district  of  known 
richness  has  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  possessed  the 
means  of  thoroughly  exploring  it.  The  chances  of  loss  diminish 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  operations;  for  although  a 
poor  miner  may  lose  his  all  by  working  upon  an  ill-chosen  spot, 
few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  a  district  of  known  richness 
has  failed  to  make  a  profitable  return.  Some  of  the  mines  have 
proved  singularly  rich,  as  the  great  mine  of  La  Luz,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  to  which  may  be  added  the  mine  of  Zavala, 
which  produced  4,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  silver  in  two  years,  and 
the  metalliferous  dust  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  was 
capferly  bought  by  proprietors  of  amalgamation  works,  who  tra- 
velled from  fifty  to  sixty  leagues  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it, 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  the  pound  of  ore.  Workings  of  this 
high  return  are  not,  however,  the  most  enduring,  and  the  greatest 
losses  in  Mexican  mining  have  been  occasioned  by  the  injudi- 
cious search  for  rich  veins,  while  the  comparatively  poor  were 
neglected.  The  great  Real  del  Monte  mine,  to  the  operations 
of  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  raised  annually  30,000  tons 
of  ore,  from  every  ton  of  which  is  extracted  sixty  ounces  of  silver; 
or  a  six-feet  cube  of  pure  metal  was  produced  from  a  cube  of 
seventy-four  feet  of  rock. 

This  mine,  or  rather  group  of  mines,  affords  one  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  fluctuations  of  prosperity  on  record. 
Prior  to  the  year  1749  little  was  known  of  the  Ileal  del  Monte, 
except  that  it  had  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  silver 
from  irregular  and  detached  surface-workings,  and  it  was  tem- 
porarily abandoned,  as  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  water  under 
increased  ;  but  having  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  celebrated  Count 
de  Regla,  he  pursued  the  rich  veins  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  surface,  employing  for  pumping  five  thousand 
mules.  He  thus  extracted,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1781,  silver  to  the  value  of  15,000,000 
dollars.  In  1798  the  mines  were  abandoned,  from  the  impossi- 
bility with  the  means  at  command  of  longer  contending  with 
the  water.  In  1824  they  were  taken  up  by  an  English  Company, 
machinery  of  enormous  power  was  transported  from  England  to 
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Vera  Cruz,  and  from  thence  at  immense  cost  to  the  mines.  They 
were  found  quite  as  rich  as  had  been  anticipated,  but  the  result 
of  twenty-three  years  of  energetic  working  was  that,  although 
the  mines  had  produced  10,481,475  dollars'  worth  of  silver,  the 
expenditure  had  reached  the  larger  sum  of  15,381,633  dollars, 
leaving  a  loss  of  nearly  5,000,000  of  dollars.  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  the  energy  and  perseverance  even  of  English  adven- 
turers should  have  been  exhausted  after  so  long  a  period  of  heavy 
outlay  and  hopes  deferred.  The  English  Company  was  accord- 
ingly dissolved,  and  its  mines  and  property  were  sold  to  a  Com- 
pany of  Mexican  adventurers. 

One  of  the  veins  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  English 
Company,  but  which  had  been  neglected  by  reason  of  the  compara- 
tive poverty  of  its  ores,  was  then  worked  energetically  by  the  new 
Company.  It  is  now  the  Rosario  Mine.  The  sum  of  6000/.  only 
was  expended  in  putting  it  into  working  order,  and  this  was  repaid 
by  the  produce  of  the  following  year.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
years  the  working  of  the  Rosario  Mine  has  resulted  in  the  net 
profit  of  8,836,205  dollars,  or  1,769,041/.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  this  period,  however,  the  mine  so  much  improved  that 
in  the  five  years  terminating  in  December,  1862,  a  clear  profit 
of  986,109/.  was  realized,  being  at  the  rate   of  246,527/.  per 


annum. 


•  It  may  be  iBteresting,  as  illustrating  the  prospects  of  silver  mining  in  Mexico, 
to  give  a  tabular  stmtement  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  the  Rosario  Mine  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  ending  December,  1862,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  from  official 
documents. 

BosARio  Mine. 


Date. 

Silver  Produce. 
Value. 

Cost 

ProflU 

1851      

1852      

1853 

1854     

1855      

1856      

1857      

1858      

1859      

1860     

1861      

1862      

Dollon. 

169,422 

424.037 

863,365 

1,076,861 

1,298,783 

1,789,879 

1,730,656 

1,561,240 

2,221,877 

2,485,366 

2,563,967 

2,302,835 

DoUara. 

89,375 

212,179 

415,242 

584,449 

785,004 

993,502 

1,034,346 

891,467 

1,098,677 

1,138,389 

1,238,394 

1,162,039 

Dollar*. 

80,063 

211,844 

388.110 

492,403 

563,779 

796,379 

696.310 

669,773 

•1,123,200 

1,346,977 

1,325,673 

1,140,796 

Total  ..      .. 

18,488,278       !       9,643,063 

8,835,205 

Sterling  Value  about 

£3,697,655       |  £  1,928,612 

£1,767,041 
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The  group  of  mountains  in  which  the  mines  of  the  Real  del 
Monte  are  situated  is  from  1000  to  3500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  which  runs  for  about  sixty  miles  nearly  on  a  level  from 
their  foot  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Within  this  group  there  are 
three  principal  mining  districts,  namely,  the  Real  del  Monte,  the 
Pachuca,  and  £1  Chica  The  Real  del  Monte  may  be  said  to 
have  acquired  all  the  principal  mines  of  that  district,  and  also 
those  of  Pachuca,  but  there  are  many  places  not  included  in  their 
rights  in  which  other  Rosarios  may  lie  hid.  An  English  Com- 
pany is  now  at  work  near  Rosario,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  similar  prize.  The  town  of  Real  del  Monte  enjoys  a  delightful 
climate,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it  is  the  village  of  St 
Sebastian,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  glens  or  barrancas 
so  frequent  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  From  the  edge  of  a 
stupendous  precipice  the  spectator  may  look  down  a  perpendicular 
gorge  2500  feet  in  depth.  St  Sebastian  possesses  a  high  tem- 
perature,,  and  supplies  Real  del  Monte  with  pine-apples,  oranges, 
plantains,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  In  the  descent  to  it  from 
Ileal  del  Monte,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  a  traveller  may  pass 
in  winter,  in  three  hours,  from  a  region  of  ice  to  one  of  the  sugar- 
cane and  the  banana. 

The  medium  elevation  at  which  the  silver  ores  are  found  is  a 
great  element  in  their  successful  working.  In  Peru,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  silver  mines  are  found  at  heights  bordering  on  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  Plains,  where  water  freezes  throughout 
the  year,  and  where  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  affords  shelter  from  the 
cutting  blast,  do  not  form  attractive  habitations  even  for  the  most 
adventurous  miners.  The  hope  of  acquiring  sudden  wealth 
could  scarcely  reconcile  men  to  a  residence  among  the  icy 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  where  the  price  of  a  lean  sheep  is  ten  and 
a  bullock  twenty  pounds  sterling.*  In  Mexico  the  richest 
silver  mines  have  been  found  in  the  temperate  region,  at  a 
medium  height  of  from  5580  to  6562  feet,  where  the  climate 
is  highly  congenial  to  health,  and  where  the  conveniences  of  life 
can  be  produced  in  abundance.  M.  Thiers,  in  the  debate  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  stated  not  only  that  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Mexico  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  that  the 
mining  districts  were  unsuited  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Both 
of  these  statements  are  notoriously  incorrect.  Cornish  miners 
who  work  in  the  mines  enjoy  as  good  health  as  in  their  native 
country ;  and  with  respect  to  the  mineral  poverty  of  Mexico, 
it  is  certain  that  the  central  plateau  of  Anahuac,  a  tract  com- 
prehended   between   the  fourteenth   and  twenty-first   degrees  of 

•  Bollacrt's  *  Researches  in  Peru,  Chili,  &c./  p.  240. 

latitude, 
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^titnde,  is  one  enormous  dyke  of  porphyritic  rock  containing^ 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  silver  which  for  their  extent  and  rich- 
ness are  unequalled  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  anything  approaching  to 
accuracy    the  total  value  of  the  gold  and   silver  produced  and 
exported  from  Mexico  since  the  period  of  its  independence ;  and 
it  would    be  equally  vain  to  affect  any  statistical   exactness  in 
giving  the  total  amount  of  the  precious  metals  which  Mexico  has 
yielded  from  the  conquest  to  the  present  time.     Smuggling  has 
been  the   inveterate  evil  of  the  country  from  the  first  establish- 
ment   of    the    Spanish    dominion:    all   calculations,    therefore, 
founded  on  ofiBcial  returns  would  be  delusive.      It  may,  how- 
ever, be   affirmed  with  certainty  that  no  other  country  has  yet 
contributed  to  the  specie  of   the   world   in  anything   like  the 
same  proportion,  for  the  flow  of  silver  from  this  perennial  source 
has   never  ceased;   and  its  probable   steady  increase  from  the 
Mexican  mines  may  be  regarded  with  much  satisfaction.     We 
now  confidently  look  to  Mexico  to  supply  the  desired  increase  in 
this  metal,  for  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  an  insufficient  supply 
of  silver  should  lead  to  a  permanent  rise  in  its  value  in  com- 
parison with  gold.     We  are  told  by  a  high  audiority*  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  silver  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831  was 
2,282,064  ozs.,  valued  at  820,521/. ;  and,  on  the  same  audiority, 
the  annual  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  Europe  and  America  was  6,000,000Z.     Silver  still  forms 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  ornamental  and  other  articles  made 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  since  1831  the  consumption  of  the 
metal  in  the  arts  has  doubtless  enormously  increased.     Recent 
explorations  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  very  rich  copper 
district  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  upwards  of 
150  miles  in  extent;  but,  unlike  many  other  mineral  regions 
of  Mexico,  it  labours  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  a  want  of 
water,  which  must  prove  an  obstacle  to  its  effective  working. 

Three  millions  of  British  capital  were  invested  in  the  Mexican 
mines  in  the  year  1837,  a  period  of  extravagant  expectations  and 
disappointed  hopes  which*  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  City  of 
London.  Many  companies  were  then  launched  which  did  not 
possess  the  elements  of  eventual  success.  But  undeitakings 
even  of  the  soundest  character  were  exposed  to  a  ruinous  com- 
petition, which  compelled  many  companies  to  submit  to  what- 
ever terms  were  dictated  by  Mexican  proprietors.  The  mines, 
moveover,  were  no  sooner  rendered  productive  by  British  enter- 

*  Jacob's  '  Inqainr  into  the  Production  and  Consamptiou  of  the  Precious 
Metal..'  ^ 
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prise  than  the  owners  were  harassed  by  questions  of  disputed 
titles  and  fictitious  claims,  which  involved  them  in  constant  liti- 
gation. It  was  found  impossible  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
contracts ;  and  the  country  wat  in  so  disordered  a  state,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  arm  the  miners,  and  in  some  cases  to  protect  the 
mines  by  artillery.  Serious  errors  were  also  committed  in  the 
management.  One  Company  expended  30,000/.  in  machinery, 
not  one-twentieth  of  which  was  or  ever  could  have  been  made 
use  of.  The  want  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  country  was  also 
severely  felt,  and,  in  more  instances  than  one,  it  led  to  failures 
where  the  character  of  the  mines  afforded  prospects  of  the  most 
brilliant  success.  With  a  settled  Government  and  good  laws, 
the  attention  of  European  capitalists  may  be  again  directed  to 
the  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  which,  under  European  superin- 
tendence, promise  returns  not  inferior  to  those  that  were  obtained 
in  the  last  century  by  the  successful  miners  of  Old  Spain. 

Mexioo  will  doubtless  soon  become  the  centre  of  a  great  com- 
mercial movement,  but  impoverished  and  insolvent  as  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  regenerated  in  a  day.  The  revenue  when  it  was  a 
viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  averaged  about  4,000,000/.,  of  which 
one  half  was  expended  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  other  half  was  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Treasury 
at  Madrid.  Since  the  Independence  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  any  official  statements  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  but 
they  show  an  average  annual  income  of  between  3,000,000i 
and  4,000,000/.  The  commerce  of  the  country  has  recently 
greatly  declined;  but  the  annual  shipments  of  silver  by  the 
latest  returns  amounted  to  between  4,000,000/.  and  5,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  capacity  of  Mexico  to  maintain  a  great  foreign 
commerce  cannot  be  doubted.  The  population,  according  to  the 
latest  Census,  was  8,283,088,  and  the  area  of  the  country  contains 
66,482  square  miles,  being  thus  considerably  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  superficies  than  in  the  Federal  States  of  America ; 
one  and  a  half  times  greater  than  in  Canada ;  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  in  Chili ;  four  times  as  great  as  in  Brazil ;  and  three 
times  the  average  of  the  whole  of  South  America.^  Although 
injudicious  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  cotton  manufactures 
in  Mexico,  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  ever  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  productions  of  foreign  looms. 

The  present  very  imperfect  communications  are  a  serious 
obstruction  to  commerce,  and  greatly  enhance  the  price  of  com* 
modities.  A  great  portion  of  Mexico  is  much  in  the  same  condition 
with  respect  to  roads  as  Europe  was  in  the  middle  ages.     Mer- 

•  Lempriere*8  *  Mexico,'  p.  194. 
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chandise  is  still  transported  for  thousands  of  miles  on  the  backs 
of  mules ;  and  although  the  period  for  railways  may  not  come  at 
once,  a  few  good  ordinary  roaids  would  speedily  augment  the  traffic 
between  the  provinces  and  the  coast.  Mexico  is  not  provided 
by  nature  with  any  great  system  of  river  communication.  The 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  since  the  loss  of  Texas,  has  become  only  a 
boundary  stream,  and  the  Colorado  now  no  longer  runs  through 
Mexican  territory.  The  other  rivers  are  small  and  shallow.  The 
rapid  declivities  of  the  Cordillera  give  rise  to  torrents  rather 
than  to  streams.  That  a  great  increase  of  trade  will  spring  up 
under  an  enlightened  government  may  be  inferred  from  the 
present  very  limited  consumption  of  foreign  commodities  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  American  States.  Canada  imports  at 
the  rate  of  19-16  dollars  per  head,  Chili  12-70,  Brazil  8-96,  but 
Mexico  only  3-14.  With  importations  in  the  same  ratio  to  popu- 
lation as  those  of  Chili.  Mexico  ought  to  consume  foreign  goods 
to  the  value  of  20,000,000/.  per  annum. 

England  is  interested  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  all  other 
countries  in  the  foreign  debt  of  Mexico.*  It  is  to  England 
that  it  is  indebted  for  the  means  of  first  constituting  itself  a 
republic,  and  of  commencing,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  con- 
stitutional states  of  Europe,  the  great  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment which  has  so  egregiously  failed.  There  never  was  any 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  republic  to  perform  all  its  engage- 
ments if  its  rulers  had  not  shamelessly  dissipated  its  resources. 
The  history  of  the  Mexican  debt  is  a  very  mortifying  one  to  the 
English  bondholders.  The  creditors  have  sacrificed  at  different 
times,  in  the  hope  of  future  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends, the  enormous  sum  of  12,000,000/.  The  last  *  conversion  * 
took  place  in  1850,  when  the  creditors  submitted  to  a  permanent 
reduction  of  interest  from  5/.  to  3/.  per  cent,  a  transaction  which 
benefited  Mexico  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000/.  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that,  notwithstanding  this  great  and  perhaps  impolitic 
sacrifice,  only  one  full  dividend  has  since  been  paid  even  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  interest. 

In  an  able  work  on  Mexico,  written  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,t  it  was  stated  that  although,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  country,  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  table-lands  was  not 
likely  to  be  brought  into  the  European  market,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  coast  would  certainly  form  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  very  considerable  mass  of  exportable  commodities,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  precious  metals,  would  render  the  ex- 

♦  The  foreign  debt  amounts  to  about  24,000,000?. 
t  Ward's  *Sfexico.' 
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teraal  trade  of  Mexico  highly  important  to  Europe ;  while  the 
absence  of  manufactures  mutt  give  to  the  internal  consumption 
of  the   country  a   commercial   importance  which  none  of  the 
new   States    of  America    would   possess    to   the  same   extent. 
Mexico  contains  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  former 
colonies  of  Spain,  and  possesses  probably  the  largest  share  of 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  riches  of  the  New  World ;  but  the 
high  rate  of  interest  (from  10  to  12  per  cent)  indicates  not 
merely  the  want  of  capital,  but  the  absence  of  good  laws  for  its 
protection.     With  a  soil  which  produces  food  with  the  slightest 
application  of  labour,  Mexico  ought  to  be  peopled  as  densely 
as  any  portion  of  the  globe,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  it  did  once  possess  a  very  large  population.     The  extensive 
ruins   of  Indian   towns   and  villages  which   are   found   in   the 
temperate  regions  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  dense  agri- 
cultural   population.      To  what  extent  these   places   were   de- 
populated before  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.     The  greater  the  elevation  of  the  region 
the  more  marked  are  the  traces  of  primitive  settlements.     The 
same  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  in  Peru,  where  great  cities 
flourished  in   regions   which   now   present   only   an   aspect   of 
savage  desolation.     An  explanation  has  been  sug^^ted  of  this 
anomaly,  namely,  the  constitution  of  the  first  settlers,  who  pro- 
bably migrated  from  the  north,  and  who  would  therefore  naturally 
prefer   a  climate  somewhat  resembling  that  of  their   original 
home.      The  Spanish  invaders  themselves  were  influenced   by 
this  feeling ;  for,  leaving  the  sultry  but  fertile  belt  of  the  banana 
and  the  sugar  cane,  they  settled  in  the  more  congenial  district 
of  barley  and  wheat     *  If  we  descend,'  Mr.  Tylor  says  in  his 
valuable  and  instructive  work,  '  from  the  level  of  the  Mexican 
plateau,  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  find  that  less  and  less  labour 
will  provide  nourishment  for  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  until  we 
reach  the  limits  of  the  banana,  where  the  inhabitants  ought  to 
be  crowded  together  like  Chinese  in  their  rice  grounds,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.      Exactly  the 
opposite  rule  takes  effect     The  banana  country  is  a  mere  wilder- 
ness, and  the  higher  the  traveller  rises  the  more  abundant  be- 
come both  the  present  population  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
settlements.'  * 

When  Cortez  entered  the  capital,  there  were,  according  to 
Bemal  Diaz,  several  great  cities  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
lakes  Tezcoco  and  CheJco.  Mexico  contained  300,000  souls, 
and  Tezcoco  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  population  of  150,000. 

*  *  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans,'  p.  305. 
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Other  cities,  as  Talapulipan,  Xichimiico,  aqd  Propotia,  are  also 
mentioned  as  being  of  the  iirst  importance.  Of  all  these  not  one 
remains  except  the  capita],  and  the  only  traces  of  their  former 
existence  consist  of  a  few  miserable  villages  which  still  bear  those 
names.  In  other  districts  there  is  the  same  evidence  that  the 
population  has  disappeared.*  Cholula,  the  remains  of  which  are 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  Puebla,  can  scarcely  have  been 
inferior  to  the  modem  city.  From  the  era  of  tHne  conquest 
the  population  of  that  part  of  the  country  must  have  steadily 
declined.  Humboldt  says  'you  may  travel  for  more  than  an 
hour  along  the  ruins  of  more  than  one  ancient  city.  We  thus 
perceive,  as  on  the  road  to  Totacula  and  Iztapalapan,  how  much 
smaller  is  the  Mexico  rebuilt  by  Cortez  than  the  capital  of  the 
last  of  the  Montezumas.  The  enormous  size  of  the  ancient 
market,  the  limits  of  which  are  distinctly  discernible,  proves 
how  very  considerable  must  have  been  the  population  of  the 
old  city.'  t 

The  future  of  Mexico  must  depend  upon  the  reversal  of  this 
depopulating  process,  which  has  converted  some  of  the  finest 
districts  into  a  wilderness.  Few  countries  offer  greater  attrac- 
tions to  European  emigrants.  The  climate,  soil,  and  boundless 
mineral  resources,  are  all  calculated  to  invite  settlers.  Situated 
half-way  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  bridge  over  which  a  great  portion  of  the  commerce  of  two 
vast  continents  will  probably  hereafter  be  conveyed,  with  an 
Atlantic  sea-board  of  upwards  of  1200  miles,  and  the  Pacific 
washing  900  miles  of  its  western  coast,  Mexico  ought  to  become 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  countries  of  the  American  continent. 
The  United  States  were  indebted  for  their  marvellous  progress 
and  prosperity  chiefly  to  immigration.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the 
American  policy  which  Mexico  will  do  well  to  imitate.  China 
might  supply  an  unlimited  number  of  sturdy  and  industrious 
labourers  who  would  find  in  Mexico  a  much  more  favourable 
reception  and  better  treatment  than  they  have  met  with  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  either  in  California  or  in  Australia ;  and 
many  of  the  German  emigrants  will  probably  prefer  Mexico 
when  ruled  by  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  world. 

*  In  addition  to  the  other  causes  of  desolation,  we  mast  remember  that  *  the 
Spaniards  were  great  cutters  down  of  forests.  They  rather  liked  to  make  their 
new  conntnr  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  arid  plains  of  Castile,  wherein,  when  yon 
arriTe  at  Madrid,  people  ask  you  whether  you  noticed  the  tree  on  the  road ;  and, 
moreover,  as  they  wanted  wood,  they  cut  it,  without  troubling  themselveft  to  plant 
for  the  benefit  of  futnre  generatious.  Now,  when  the  trees  were  cut  down,  the 
•mall  plants  which  grew  in  their  shade  died  too,  and  left  the  bare  earth  to  serve 
as  a  kmd  of  natural  evaporating  apparatus.' — Ty2or,  p.  45. 

t  *  Essai  Folitiqne  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne/  vol.  li.  p.  4 
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To  raise  the  character  of  the  indigenous  population  will  be 
even  more  important  than  to  encourage  immigration.  These 
poor  people  have  been  greatly  neglected  by  their  rulers  ;  but  in  a 
country  where  education  has  received  so  little  attention  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  the 
native  races  would  be  attended  to.  The  Mexican  Indians  have 
made  less  progress  in  civilization  than  those  of  Chili  and  Peru ; 
they  are,  aowever,  endowed  with  as  high  a  capacity  for  im- 
provement as  any  of  the  natives  of  America,  doon  after  the 
opanish  invasion  all  the  wealthy  and  influential  members  of  the 
Aztec  aristocracy  perished,  victims  to  the  avarice  and  cruelty 
of  their  Christian  conquerors.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
was  not  remiss  in  the  work  of  extermination ;  for,  failing  to  con* 
vert  them,  they  put  to  death  the  Aztec  priests,  who  were  the 
guardians,  not  only  of  the  religion,  but  of  all  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  nation.     The  Spanish  clergy  regarded  them  as 

?riests  of  Baal  whom  they  had  a  Divine  commission  to  destroy. 
>eprived  of  their  natural  instructors  and  guides,  the  natives 
fell  into  a  condition  of  barbarism,  and  were  left  in  that  state  by 
a  Christian  Government,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  more 
easily  enslaved.  They  were  either  treated  as  beasts  of  burthen 
or  driven  into  the  woods  and  wilds  to  starve.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Cortez  the  streets  of  all  the  great  towns  swarmed  with 
beggars;  and  begging  is  still  the  opprobrium  of  the  whole 
country.  The  miserable  remains  of  a  once  powerful  nation 
often  compose  the  banditti  of  the  rural  districts,  and  the  Meperos' 
in  the  towns.  Mr.  Tylor  *  states  that  he  never  met  an  Indian 
and  asked  his  name  without  receiving  a  &lse  one — a  lament- 
able proof  of  what  centuries  of  servitude  and  oppression  have 
done  to  corrupt  an  originally  pure  and  ingenuous  nature. 
The  Mexican  Indian  is  grave,  melancholy,  and  taciturn,  but 
he  exhibits  at  times  considerable  haughtiness  and  dignity  of 
demeanour.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  former  greatness  of  his 
nation.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  scarcely  produced 
much  effect  on  the  character  of  the  race.  It  did  at  first  little 
more  than  substitute  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  for  a  worship 
which  possessed  some  points  of  resemblance  to  Judaism  and  a 
distorted  Christianity.  The  Aztec  religion  was  one  of  atones 
ment  and  purification  by  blood,  and  the  people  were  first 
induced  to  adopt  the  Christianity  which  was  presented  to 
them  by  certain  resemblances  which  it  bore  to  the  Mexican 
creed.  The  canonized  heroes  of  Mexican  history  were  supplanted 
by  Roman  Catholic  saints,  and  the  sacred  eagle  of  the  Aztecs  gave 

•  •  Mexico*'  p.  86. 
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place  to  the  Christiaa  dove.  The  cbieft  are  said  to  have  been, 
of  late,  perfectly  aware  of  the  corruption  of  the  Government,  and 
to  have  ruled  their  tribes  with  very  little  reference  to  cither  the  pro- 
vincial or  the  central  authorities.  They  certainly  have  everything 
to  learn ;  but  the  southern  communities  do  not,  like  their  fiercer 
brethren  of  the  north,  shun  the  contact  of  civilization.  These 
savage  hordes  have  never  been  subdued ;  and  neither  the  troops 
of  Mexico  nor  those  of  the  United  States  have  yet  been  able 
to  make  any  permanent  impression  upon  them.  Many  tracts  of 
great  fertility  and  abounding  in  mineral  wealth  do  not,  in  con- 
sequencett  possess  a  single  civilized  inhabitant.  The  subjection 
and  future  civilization  of  these  wild  tribes,  which  at  present  form 
an  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  Mexican  territory,  will  tax  the  energy  and  patience  of  the 
new  Government  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

The  Mexican  army  has  been  the  ready  instrument  of  those  un* 
principled  chiefs  who  have  successively  ruled  in  the  name  of  the 
Kepublic.  Its  ranks  were  filled  by  conscription,  and  from  them 
have  issued  the  countless  gangs  of  robbers  and  murderers  which 
made  Mexico  the  disgrace  of  civilization.  The  Government 
was,  however,  often  obliged  to  resort  to  [the  public  prisons  to 
supplement  the  conscription.  A  moral  poison  was  mus  intro- 
duced, which  infected  the  whole  mass.  The  infantry  often 
marched  without  shoes,  the  cavalry  buckled  spurs  on  their  bare 
heels,  and  their  whole  equipment  would  have  excited  the  laughtler 
of  the  poorest  Cossack.  The  officers,  decked  in  threadbare  and 
faded  nnery,  were  only  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  respectability 
than  the  men^-^  the  refuse  of  all  other  professions ;  sons  of  families 
just  respectable  enough  to  imbue  them  with  pretensions  to  the 
outward  badges  of  a  gentleman,  but  who  never  attempted  to 
carry  the  imitation  fur^er.'  * 

Such  were  the  component  elements  of  the  army  which  was  used 
chiefly  for  effecting  Mexican  revolutions.  The  first  act  of  these 
serio-comic  melo-dramas  generally  consisted  of  a  ^  pronuncia- 
miento.'  An  officer  of  high  rank,  or  sometimes  a  colonel, 
declared  himself  opposed  to  some  specific  Government  mea- 
sure. He  assembled  a  company,  or  perhaps  a  regiment,  with 
which  he  had  some  personal  connexion,  harangued  it,  and 
persuaded  it  to  adopt  his  alleged  grievance.  The  next  step 
was  to  publish  the  movement  by  a  proclamation,  called  the 
*grito'  or  cry.  The  cry,  if  adopted,  was  then  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  '  plan.*  If  the  leader  of  the  movement  found  that  he 
did  not  receive  adequate  support,  he,  in  the  jargon  of  the  country, 

♦  Von  Tempeky,  p.  89. 
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*  depronounced  ;'  if  he  won  ovar  the  local  authorities  to  his  side, 
he  marched  upon  the  capital,  made  a  triumphal  entry  amidst  the 
thunder  of  artillery  and  acclamations  of  the  mob ;  the  city  was 
resplendent  at  night  with  fireworks ;  he  became  dictator  of  the 
republic  for  perhaps  a  year,  and  his  rival  embarked  from  Vera 
Cruz  for  Europe,  taking  with  him  a  handsome  sum  for  supporting 
him  in  his  retirement  The  very  last  scene  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  closed  with  a  military  scandal.  General  Doblado  and 
another  Jaarist  chief,  Don  Porfirio  Garcia,  having  in  prospect 
the  necessity  of  a  speedy  embarkation,  forwarded  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  Manzanilla  and  San  Bias,  two  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast  A  million  of  the  dollars  thus  in  course  of  trans- 
mission were  captured  by  the  French;  and  General  Diai^  in 
charge  of  the  rest,  was  relieved  of  them  by  his  own  troops. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  portion  of  the  world 
that  has  been  the  scene  of  a  more  prolonged  and  disreputable 
political  anarchy  than^the  country  to  which  an  Austrian  Arch- 
duke is  now  on  his  way  to  build  up  a  stable  government,  upon 
the  ruin  of  what  was  once  very  inappropriately  termed  the  edifice 
of  Mexican  freedom^^The  independence  of  Mexico  was  recognized 
by  the   principal  Powers  of  Europe  in  1821,   and  from  that 
period  to  the  present  it  has  passed  through  thirty-six  revolutions, 
and  seventy-two  different  personages  have  figured  as  the  high 
executive  officers  of  the  state.      The  form  of  government  was 
a  Federal  Republic,  and  it  was  avowedly  fiiimed  on  the  model 
of  the  United  States.     Independently  of  the  defects  inseparabJe 
from  such  a  system,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  constitution 
could  have  been  less  suited  to  the  country  which  unfortunately 
adopted  it    The  population  had  received  no  preparatory  training 
for  the  working  of  free  institutions,  for   all  power  had   been 
formerly  centralized  in  the  great  representative  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.     To  the  unhappy  selection  of  its  form  of  government, 
therefore,  almost  all  the  evils  which  have  since  befallen  Mexico 
may  be  traced.     To  have  supposed  that  a  country  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  France,  but  with  a  population  of  less  than 
one«fifth,  and  half  of  that  population  consisting  of  barbarous 
Indians,  could  be  governed  on  a  system  adapted  only  for  a  highlj- 
civilized  people,  was  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
chimeras  that  qver  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man. 

The  Empire  of  1822,  although  of  very  brief  duration,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  personal  disqualifications  inherent  in  the  elected 
sovereign,  received  a  large  measure  of  public  support  It  mast 
be  regarded  as  a  national  protest  of  the  respectable  and  influ- 
ential classes  against  the  institution  of  a  Democratic  Republic. 
We  shall  advert  in  a  future  page  to  this  period  of  Mexican 

history, 
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history,  remarking  for  the  present  that  the  firm  establishment  of  a 
monarchy  at  that  time  would  probably  have  saved  Mexico  from 
that  rapid  descent  into  anarchy  which  has  no  parallel  in  modem 
times.  Parties,  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  are  inseparable  from 
free  States,  but  the  contests  which  have  been  unceasingly  carried  on 
in  Mexico  have  not  been  contests  of  principle,  for,  in  the  Euro- 
pean acceptation  of  the  term,  there  have  been  no  political  parties 
in  Mexico.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  two  factions,  the  i 
one  terming  itself  *  liberal,*  and  the  other  *  reactionary  ; '  both  have  / 
been  composed  of  military  adventurers,  of  whom  the  greater  / 
number  had  emerged  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  were 
supported  by  a  certain  number  of  armed  partisans.  These 
men  rarely  even  afiected  any  consistency  of  political  principle. 
There  is  scarcely  one  who  has  not  changed  sides  and  sold 
his  cause  and  himself  again  and  again.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  party  cries,  their  actions  were  almost  identically  the 
same.  On  acquiring  the  temporary  command  of  the  resource^f 
of  the  State,  their  first  object  was  to  gorge  themselves  and  their 
followers  with  its  spoil.  So  recently  as  1861,  the  Government,  | 
while  declaring  its  inability  to  satisfy  the  smallest  pecuniary 
claim,  was  known  to  have  appropriated  six  millions  of  hard 
dollars  within  a  period  of  six  months.*  Juarez  entered  the 
capital  in  1860,  with  the  cries  *The  Constitution,'  *  Reform,* 
*  Liberty  of  the  Press,'  inscribed  on  his  banners ;  but  in  two 
months  he  violated  every  one  of  the  principles  which  he  thus 
proclaimed.  These  factions  were  a  minority  of  the  nation, 
but  they  were  an  armed  minority,  and  they  possessed  an 
audacity  and  energy  before  which  respectable  citizens  quailed. 
The  mass  of  the  nation,  which  had  no  personal  interest  in 
the  predominance  of  any  party,  was  paralysed  by  the  ferocity 
of  the  republican  chiefs,  who  robbed  them  of  their  property 
by  a  succession  of  forced  loans,  and  never  scrupled,  when  neces- 
sary, to  resort  to  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  violence  to  supply 
their  pressing  wants.  In  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
the  country  was  thus  reduced,  civil  war  raging  with  scarcely  any 
intermission  from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other,  the  idea 
of  foreign  intervention  naturally  often  presented  itself  to  the 
Mexicans  themselves.  Anarchy  had  become  the  chronic  dis- 
temper of  the  state.  '  All  the  respectable  classes,'  wrote  Sir  C. 
Wyke,t  *look  forward  with  hope  to  a  foreign  intervention  as  the 
sole  means  of  saving  them  from  ruin  ;'  and,  expressing  his  own 
opinion  of  its  necessity,  he  said,  '  1  see  no  hope  of  improvement, 

*  Despatch  of  Sir  C  Wyke  to  Lord  Biusell.    '  Correspondence/  part  i.  p.  35. 
I  August,  1861. 

^  Vol.  l\h.—No.  230.  2  B  unless 
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unless  it  comes  from  a  foreign  inteirention  or  the  fonnatioa  of  a 
national   Govenunent  composed  of  the   leading   men  of    tbe 
moderate   party,    who,   however,  at   present  are  void  of  mond 
courage,  and  afraid  to  move  unless  with  some  material  support 
from  abroad.'  *     Senor  Echeverria,  one  of  the  few  honest  states* 
men  which  Mexico  has  possessed,  expressed  a  similar  opinion, 
declaring  that    *  nothing  but  foreign   intervention  could   save 
Mexico/ 1     1^®  most  respectable  and  influential  of  the  British 
residents   addressed  Earl   Russell  in  similar  language.      *We 
cannot,'  thej  said,  '  but  regard  the  views  taken  by  the  Hmne 
Government  as  entirely  erroneous  with   respect  to   the  actual 
state  of  this  country,  and  the  proposed  measures  as  altogether 
insufficient  to  obtain    either   redress  for   past   injuries,  or  to 
insure  any  sort  of  confidence  for  the  future.'  %     To  suppose  tbat 
the  Mexican  people  were  wedded  to  their  form  of  government, 
whatever  that  may  have    been  (for  it   would   be   difficult  to 
4fsfine  it),  would  be  to  suppose  that  eight  millions  of  people  deli- 
berately  preferred  a  state  of  insecurity  to  one  of  older,  and  a 
ruthless  system  of  military  exaction  to  regular  taxation  and  a' 
mild  but  firm  administration  of  the  law.    The  nation  has  never 
been  in  a  position  to  make  its  deliberate  wishes  known,  for  one 
military  usurper  succeeded  another  so  rapidly,  and  acquired  to 
complete  a  dominion  over  the  State,  that  elections  became  a 
mockery  and  any  constitutional  expression  of  opinion  was  alto- 
gether impossible. 

The  despatches  of  the  British  Minister,  written  long  before  any 
decision  had  been  arrived  at  by  his  Government  with  respect 
to  its  policy  in  Mexico,  present  the  same  unvaried  picture  of 
a  country  in  a  state  of  complete  political  dissolution.  *  Fright* 
ful  disorder,'  he  wrote  in  1862,  *  reigns  throughout  the  lengdi 
and  breadth  of  the  land;  the  Congress  is  occupied  id  dif 
puting  about  vain  theories  of  so  called  government  on  so  called 
liberal  principles,  while  the  respectable  part  of  the  population  if 
delivered  up  defenceless  to  the  attacks  of  robbers  and  assasgim, 
who  swarm  on  the  high  roads  and  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
The  Constitutional  Government  is  unable  to  maintain  its  autho- 
rity in  the  various  states  of  the  Federation,  which  are  becoming 
de  facto  perfectly  independent,  so  that  the  same  causes  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  broke  up  the  confederation  of 
Central  America  into  five  separate  republics,  are  now  at  work 

here,  and   will  probably  produce  a  like  result' It 

another  despatch  he  says :  *  Congress  has  voted  ^10,000  doUan 
apiece  for  the  heads  of  Marquez  and  half-a-dozen  other  chiefs  d 

*  *  Ck>rrespondence/  p.  115.  f  Ihid.  p.  128.  %  Ibid,  part  L  p.  186. 

^^  ,        die 
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the  Church  party,  but  there  is  no  probability  of  the  money  being 
called  for,  which  is,  so  far,  fortunate  for  the  credit  of  Congress,  as 
that  sum  is  not  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  National  Treasury.' 
Again  he  writes  from  the  capital:  *  Nothing  that  I  can  say 
can  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  miserable  and  disgraceful  disorder 
which  now  reigns  here,  and  which  is  another  proof,  if  one 
were  wanted,  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  these  people  to  govern 
themselves.  Hitherto  the  men  of  property  and  intelligence  have 
been  completely  silenced  and  domineered  over  by  the  rabble,  who 
have  elected  from  their  own  class  the  members  of  a  Congress  which, 
besides  being  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  renders  anything  like 
good  government  impossible.  Murder  has  now  become  a  matter 
of  such  every-day  occurrence  that  it  excites  little  or  no  attention. 
Crime  is  triumphant/ 

Similar  deplorable  representations  of  the  anarchy  to  which 
the  country  was  reduced  came  from  the  remotest  provinces,  and 
similar  hopes  were  expressed  of  foreign  intervention.  *Many 
of  the  inland  towns,'  wrote  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Maeatlan, 
in  1861,  *  have  been  completely  deserted,  and  others  are  reduced 
to  ruin,  the  male  population  having  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  to  follow  some  adventurer  under  a  political  name,  or  to 
become  common  highwaymen,  in  either  case  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  few  honest  working  people,  whose  power  to  feed  the 
idle  and  destroying  portion  of  the  population  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  who,  sifter  their  ruin  is  accomplished,  go  to  swell 
the  large  army  of  consumers.  Foreign  intervention  is  looked 
forward  to,  which,  if  properly  conducted,  may  open  up  a  new 
era  of  peace  and  prosperity.'  * 

Whue  the  capital  was  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  robbers 
and  assassins  the  provinces  were  the  scene  of  the  most  daring 
outrages ;  and  so  completely  was  the  country  ground  down  by 
tyranny  and  oppression  that  scarcely  a  particle  of  spirit  was  left 
in  any  portion  of  the  nation.  A  party  of  seven  robbers  entering 
a  village  containing  more  than  eight  hundred  inhabitants  drew  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  plaza^  and  sent  one  of  their  number  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  different  houses ;  but  not  the  smallest  resist- 
ance  was  attempted,  and  the  miscreants  were  allowed  to  take  their 
departure  unmolested,  laden  with  booty.  Towns  were  even  razed 
to  the  ground  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  death.  The  Real 
del  Monte  Silver  Mine  was  visited  by  Marquez,  and  robbed 
of  80,000  dollars,  the  houses  of  the  miners  broken  into  and 
pillaged,  and  several  British  subjects  murdered  in  the  face  of 
day.     In  1858,  General  Ortega,  the  only   Mexican  chief  still 

*  'Commercial  Reports  of  H.  M.  Consols  from  18G2  to  1863/  p.  235. 
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in  arms  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  entered  the  city  of  Gim- 
naxuato  in  considerable  force  with  bands  playing  and  colours 
flying,  and  drawing  up  his  troops  in  front  of  the  Anglo-Mexican 
Mint,  took  possession  of  that  establishment  He  stated  to  the 
manager  that  he  had  come  to  the  city  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  vaults  of  the  Mint. 
Sending  for  a  notary-public,  he  ordered  him  to  take  an  account 
of  the  treasure  there  deposited,  informing  the  manager  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a 
temporary  ^  occupation '  of  it  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  fresh  from  the  mint  were  piled  on  the  floor.  Giving  a 
receipt  for  that  amount,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  in  bags  for 
the  convenience  of  transport  by  his  soldiers,  and  in  a  few  hours 
he  was  again  on  his  march.*  The  forcible  entry  of  the  British 
Legation,  and  the  abstraction  of  600,000  dollars  belonging  to  the 
British  bondholders,  vainly  supposed  to  have  been  secured  by  the 
official  seal,  was  the  act  which  might  have  justly  provoked  a 
declaration  of  war ;  but  outrages  which  would  be  classed  as  in 
the  highest  degree  criminal  if  committed  by  a  private  individual 
in  a  civilised  country  were  the  ordinary  acts  of  government  in 
Mexico. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  nation  more  thoroughly  demo* 
ralised  and  degraded  than  Mexico  was  when  England,  France, 
and  Spain  entered  into  the  convention  of  October  1862,  *for 
the  more  efficacious  protection  of  the  persons  and  properties 
of  their  subjects  in  Mexico,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obli- 
gations contracted  towards  their  Governments.'  For  this  pur- 
pose the  contracting  parties  agreed  to  despatch  to  Mexico 
combined  naval  and  military  forces,  the  total  of  which  was  to 
be  sufficient  to  seize  and  occupy  the  several  fortresses  and 
military  positions  on  the  coast;  the  commanders,  however, 
were  empowered  to  execute  such  other  operations  as  might  be 
considered  on  the  spot  more  suitable  to  effect  the  objects  spe- 
cified in  the  convention,  and  specifically  to  insure  the  security 
of  foreign  residents,  but  were  not  to  exercise  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right 
of  the  nation  to  choose  and  to  constitute  freely  its  own  ionn  of 
government  The  three  Powers  had  been  fully  advised  by 
their  representatives  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  needed 
for  the  disorders  of  Mexico.  It  had  been  pointed  out  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  by  Sir  Charles  Wyke;  and  certainly  if 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  to  be  limited  only  to  the 

*  We  give  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  who  was  at  that  time 
the  manager  of  the  Anglo-Mexican  Mint  at  Guanaxuato. 
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seizure  and  occupation  of  the  ports,  a  more  ineffective  and 
preposterous  measure  for  effecting  the  expressed  purposes  of  the 
convention  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  What  ^  were  the  pre- 
cise results  which  he  expected  from  the  expedition  we  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gather  either  from  the  despatches  or 
the  speeches  of  our  Foreign  Minister.  The  pecuniary  demands 
of  France  and  Spain  were  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  those 
of  England ;  and  England  had,  moreover,  to  exact  compensa- 
tion and  redress  for  ^e  unpunished  murders  of  twenty-five  of 
her  subjects.  To  take  possession  of  a  few  ports  and  to  sit  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  would  assuredly  have  been  a  very  strange 
and  undignified  result  for  an  expedition  the  only  justification  of 
which  was  a  series  of  robberies,  murders,  and  outrages.  What 
effectual  guarantee  for  the  future  security  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  foreign  subjects  resident  in  the  interior  could  the 
occupation  of  the  few  outports  of  a  country  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Mexico  offer?  Two  months  before  the  convention 
with  France  and  Spain  had  been  signed  Earl  Russell  addressed  a 
despatch  to  the  British  Minister  in  Mexico,  stating  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  Government ;  never- 
theless, with  an  astonishing  inconsistency,  in  another  despatch, 
dated  on  the  same  day,  he  instructs  him  to  'insist'  on  the 
restoration  of  the  money  which  had  been  violently  taken  from 
the  Legation,  without  which  'friendly  relations'  between  the  two 
Governments  could  not  be  maintained.  The  British  residents 
in  Mexico,  when  this  despatch  came  to  light,  were  justly  indig- 
nant at  its  contents.  '  We  are  bound  to  say,'  they  state,  '  that 
the  conduct  of  England  is  likely  to  impress  foreign  nations  with 
a  very  poor  and  inadequate  amount  of  respect  or  consideration 
if  the  wnole  list  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  atoned  for,  and  even  passed  over  in  silence,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  sum  of  money/  * 

The  forces  employed  by  the  three  Powers  to  carry  the  con- 
vention into  effect  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  interests  which 
they  had  at  stake,  and  the  wrongs  for  which  it  was  their  avowed 
intention  to  demand  redress.  The  combined  expedition  to 
Mexico  was  certainly  very  singularly  composed.  Spain,  possess- 
ing a  very  small  interest  in  the  country^  and  having  but  few 
injuries  for  which  to  demand  compensation,  despatched  from 
the  island  of  Cuba  between  7000  and  8000  of  her  best  troops  ; 
France,  whose  interests  were  rather  more  considerable  than  those 
of  Spain,  landed  only  2500  men ;  while  England,  whose  com- 
mercial interests  and  wrongs  were  out  of  all  proportion  com- 

*  '  CorrespoDdenoe,'  part  i.  p.  137. 
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pared  with  those  of  the  two  other  Powers,  contented  herself  with 
sending  to  the  coast  a  few  ships-of-war  and  ona  anpemttmersiy 
battalion  of  marines.  Spain  was  the  first  to  present  herself  at 
Vera  Cnu.  She  took  possession  of  that  port  before  the  otber 
parties  to  the  convention  had  completed  their  prepantiami 
The  Spanish  portion  of  the  expedition  had  been  fitted  out 
with  an  alacrity  and  an  energy  which  denoted  an  intention  ts 
anticipate  the  other  Powers.  On  the  first  mmour  that  the 
Government  was  about  to  demand  redress  for  its  grievanoei 
against  Mexico,  the  public  mind  had  become  possess^  with  t 
grand  but  vague  idea  that  the  time  hod  come  for  making  a 
grand  effort  to  recover,  if  not  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  her 
former  great  colony,  at  least  a  preponderating  influence  in.  a 
country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  unexampled  gloiy 
and  humiliation.  The  rec^it  success  in  re-establishing  Spanish 
authority  in  St  Domingo  seemed  to  afford  encouragement  to 
a  far  greater  enterprise.  The  press  warmly  advocat^  it;  hot 
whether  the  Government  participated  in  the  illusions  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  entertained  such  an  ambition  itself,  it  if 
difficult  to  say.  Marshal  O'Donnell,  the  Prime  Minister,  dis- 
claimed any  such  chimerical  design  as  the  re-conquest  of 
Mexico,  for  he  was  doubtless  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  feeling  in  that  country  towards  Spain  to  entertain  it  for 
a  moment  The  tradition  of  what  Mexico  had  once  endured 
from  Spain  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the  heaiis  of  the  people; 
and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  would  probably  have  been  found  in  the  jwesenoe  of 
a  Power  whose  name  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  byword  of  tyraonj 
and  oppression.  On  the  first  intimation  that  the  soil  of  his 
country  was  again  about  to  be  trodden  by  Spanish  soldiers  the 
eye  of  every  Mexican  flashed  fire,  and  his  tongue  gave  utterance 
to  the  fiercest  denunciations. 

The  French  Government,  although  its  force  was  very  limited, 
seems  to  have  made  no  secret  of  its  intentions  not  to  limit 
its  action  simply  to  the  seizure  of  the  ports.  M.  Thouveuel 
had  intimated  to  the  British  Minister  at  Paris  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  contemplate  the  probable  necessity,  or  at  least  the 
expediency,  of  affording  to  the  people  of  Mexico  an  opportunitj 
for  attempting  their  political  reorganisation..  Earl  Russell  replied 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  ready  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.^  The  subsequent  con- 
vention did  not  expressly  contemplate  or  provide  for  intervention, 
but  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  English 
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plenipotentiaries  they  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that 
their  first  doty  was  '  to  aid  and  assist  the  Mexicans  in  obtaining 
such  a  government  as  was  likely  to  afford  efficient  protection 
to  the  Uves  and  properties  of  foreigners  resident  within  the 
republic'  before  tney  attempted  to  exact  the  performance  o 
those  engagements  which  in  consequence  of  its  financial  poverty 
and  disorganization  the  Government  was  wholly  unable  to 
fulfil.  The  earliest  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Mexican  nation 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  seems  to  have  been 
framed  with  that  object  ^  We  come,'  they  said,  '  to  stretch  a 
friendly  hand  to  a  people  on  whom  Providence  has  showered  all 
its  gifts,  and  whom  the  nations  we  represent  see  with  grief 
wasting  their  strength  and  destroying  their  vitality  under  the 
violent  action  of  civil  war  and  perpetual  convulsions.' 

The  government  of  Mexico  was  nothing  better  than  an  organised 
brigandage.  The  moral  attributes  of  a  state  had  no  existence 
there;  and  the  men  who  obtained  a  temporary  possession  of 
power  stood  in  no  other  relation  to  the  world  at  large  than 
that  of  political  outlaws.  The  view  taken  by  France  of  the 
scope  of  the  convention  was  expressed  in  a  despatch  addressed 
by  the  French  Foreign  Minister  to  Admiral  Graviere.  The 
Minister  says,  ^The  Allied  Powers  do  not  propose  to  them- 
selves any  object  but  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  convention. 
They  interdict  themselves  from  interfering  in  the  internal  ai&irs 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  exercising  any  pressure  on 
the  will  of  the  people  as  to  the  choice  of  ti^eir  government 
There  are,  however,  certain  hypotheses  which  impose  themselves 
on  our  foresight,  and  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  examine. 
It  might  happen  that  the  presence  of  the  Allied  forces  on  the 
Mexican  territory  might  determine  the  sensible  part  of  the  popu- 
lation who  are  tired  of  anarchy,  and  are  eager  for  order  and 
repose,  to  attempt  an  effort  to  constitute  in  that  country  a  govern* 
ment  presenting  the  guarantees  of  strength  and  stability  which 
have  been  wanting  to  all  those  which  have  succeeded  each  other 
since  the  emancipation.  The  Allied  Powers  have  a  common 
and  too  manifest  interest  in  seeing  Mexico  come  out  of  the  state 
of  social  dissolution  into  which  she  is  plunged,  which  paralyses 
all  development  of  her  prosperity,  annuls  for  herself  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  all  the  riches  with  which  Providence  has  en* 
dowed  a  privileged  soil,  and  obliges  the  Allies  to  have  recourse 
periodically  to  expensive  expeditions,  in  order  to  remind  ephe- 
meral and  senseless  governments  of  their  duties.  That  interest 
must  engage  them  not  to  discourage  attempts  of  the  nature  of 
those  I  have  just  pointed  out  to  you  ;  and  you  ought  not  to  refuse 
them  your  encouragement  and  your  moral  support,  if,  from  the 
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position  of  the  men  who  take  the  initiative  in  them,  and  from  the 
sympathy  which  they  may  meet  with  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
they  should  present  chances  of  success  for  the  establishment  of 
an  order  of  things  of  a  nature  to  secure  to  the  interests  of  the 
foreign  residents  that  protection  and  those  guarantees  which  have 
hitherto  failed  them.' 

Such  views  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acauiesced  in  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  they  accordingly  withdrew  the  small 
British  force  which  had  been  despatched  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Minister  concluded  somewhat  precipitately  a  treaty 
with  President  Juarez,  a  man  who  had  been  stigmatised  by 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  himself  as  one  with  whom  all  parties  were 
'thoroughly  disgusted,*  whom  they  'were  determined  by  any 
legal  means  to  get  rid  of;'*  and  who  was  the  recognised  head  of 
a  State  presenting  '  so  disgraceful  a  spectacle  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceive  it  as  existing  in  any  country  pretending  to  call 
itself  a  civilised  nation.' f 

Such  a  result  might  have  been  attained  without  an  expedition. 
The  value  of  treaties  with  Mexico  had  been  long  undentood ;  and 
there  was  no  need  of  a  display  of  force  for  obtaining  any  number 
that  might  be  desired.  Spain  withdrew  from  the  country  for 
special  reasons  of  her  own:  her  expectations  had  been  com- 
pletely disappointed ;  and  the  work  of  regeneration  was  left 
entirely  for  France  to  accomplish  if  she  could.  In  this  task  we 
did  not  choose  to  participate ;  not  that  we  really  disapproved  the 

S reject  of  France ;  but  if  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
lexican  war  we  declined  to  take  part  in  it 
France  certainly  committed  some  serious  errors,  both  before 
and  after  she  was  left  to  act  alone.  Her  pecuniary  demands 
were  excessive.  Her  policy  in  identifying  herself  with  the 
Church  party  disgusted  foreign  residents  in  Mexico,  and 
roused  the  opposition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
interested  in  the  former  secularizations  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty. The  protection  accorded  to  Almonte,  the  leader  of  that 
party,  necessarily  at  first  alarmed  numerous  and  powerful  pro- 
prietors. The  French  Government,  however,  soon  became  aware 
of  the  error  which  it  had  committed,  and  its  policy  has 
since  undergone  a  considerable  change.  A  struggle  with  the 
Mexican  army  was  inevitable.  It  well  knew  that  <m  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country  its  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  it  fought 
as  much  from  exasperation  as  for  bread.  It  represented  nothing 
in  Mexico  but  its  own  factious  interests  and  passions ;  and  the 
}>eople  are  believed  to   have  contemplated  its  final   dispersion 

♦  *  Corretpondence,'  part  i.  p.  98.  f  Ibid,  part  L  p.  W. 
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with  feelings  of  ill-suppressed  satisfaction.  The  Mexican  people 
have  npw  decided  that  a  monarchy  is  best  adapted  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  their  unhappy  country.  A  '  dictamen '  or  report 
was  recently  drawn  after  much  consideration,  and  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country  who  had 
previously  taken  no  part  in  public  life  from  a  conviction  of  its 
hopeless  corruption,  and  they  have  recorded  in  it  their  deliberate 
conviction  ^  that  the  experiment  of  a  republican  government  in 
Mexico  has  completely  and  ignominiously  failed.' 

The  republican  constitution  which  was  established  after  the 
separation  of  the  colony  from  Spain  was  the  result  rather  of  circum- 
stances than  of  any  deliberate  preference  of  the  nation  for  that  form 
of  government  The  Mexican  Cortes  which  met  in  1822  on  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  country  by  the  principal 
Powers  of  Europe  immediately  separated  into  three  parties, 
namely,  the  Bourbonists,  or  those  who  desired  to  establish  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  with  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  its 
head ;  the  Iturbidists,  or  those  who  wished  to  place  the  popular 
general,  Iturbide,  on  the  throne;  and  the  Republicans,  who 
desired  either  a  centralized  or  a  federal  republic.  Iturbide  him- 
self wished  to  establish  the  independence  of  Mexico  and  yet  to 
preserve  its  connexion  with  Spain.  The  Crown  of  Mexico  was 
accordingly  offered  by  him  to  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain,  or,  in 
the  event  of  his  refusal,  successively  to  the  two  Infantes  of  Spain, 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Francisco  de  Paula.*  The  Court  of  Spain 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Mexico,  the  crown 
was  then  offered  by  Iturbide,  with  the  approbation  of  the  people, 
to  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  the  general  who  commanded 
the  allied  armies  in  the  first  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
plan  received  the  adhesion  of  the  Creoles ;  but  it  was  opposed 
by  the  Spanish  party,  which  had  resolved  to  keep  Mexico  a 
dependency  of  Spain.  The  country,  recognizing  the  ability  and 
disinterestedness  of  Iturbide,  then  placed  him  on  the  throne.  He 
immediately  convened  a  Congress  chosen  from  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  but  a  struggle  for  supremacy  immediately  com- 
menced. Iturbide  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  same  day 
he  called  together  a  Legislative  Council  composed  of  men 
favourable  to  his  system  of  government, — a  Senate,  in  short, 
which  must  have  somewhat  resembled  in  its  constitution  and 
functions  that  of  the  present  French  Empire ;  but  Iturbide  either 
had  not  the  tact  to  attach  his  principal  officers  to  his  person  or 

*  It  is  said  that  Loais  Philippe,  who  slwavs  had  an  idea  that  kiDgcraft  was  his 
vocation,  was  at  one  time  coTetoos  of  the  Transatlantic  diadem.  The  modern 
history  of  Mexico  might  have  been  very  different  if  he  had  been  her  ruler. 
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he  failed  to  satisfy  their  expectations,  Cor  a  crisis  soon  arose 
which  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  face.     He  re-assembled  the 
G>ngress  and  abdicated  a  throne  which  he  had  occapied  for  onlj 
nine  months,  receiving  a  pablic  provision  for  life.     Milled  bj 
false  information  he  was  induced  two  years  afterwards  to  retoni 
to  Mexico,  but  havings  been  outlawed  by  the  Congress  he  wis 
seised  and  shot.     The  revolution  which  overthrew  the  power 
of  Iturbide  was  the  work  of  the  army,  which  had  been  tampered 
with  by  disaffected  generals.    The  Congress  was  its  instrument, 
and  from  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  of  Iturbide 
Mexico  has  been  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  an 
abyss  of  misery  and  degradation.     The  fall  of  Iturbide  did  not 
prove  that  a  monarchical  Government  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
Mexican  people.     There  were  special  disqualifications  for  the 
throne  which  adhered  to  this  ui^ortunate  sovereign  which  not 
even  his  talents,  bis  patriotism,  and  the  prestige  which  victories 
gave  him  could  overcome.     He  was  a  Creole,  but  he  had  once 
shed  his  blood  in  die  cause  of  Spain.     He  was  inexperienced  in 
the  art  of  government,  and  he  had  not  received  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education.     He  derived   no  support  from  foreign 
Powers,  nor  had  he  any  historical  traditions  in  his  favour.    ibA 
it  not  been  for  these  inherent  defects  Iturbide  might  have  founded 
the  second  empire  of  the  New  World,  and  have  transmitted  it 
with  honour  to  his  posterity. 

The  monarchical  predilections  of  the  Mexican  people,  or  at 
least  of  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  in  much  more  recent  times. 
The  dictatorship  for  life  with  the  title  of  Serene  Highness  was 
offered  to  Santa  Anna,  as  the  result  of  universal  suffifage,  in  1853, 
and  in  resigning  his  dictatorship  he  is  said  to  have  carried  with 
him  die  conviction  that  the  institutions  of  his  country  required 
a  radical  change.  Even  while  in  power  he  is  believed  to  have 
mode  advances  to  one  or  more  of  ^e  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
to  obtain  a  prince  who  would  consent  to  wear  the  crown  of 
Mexico.  Some  years  previously,  General  Herrera,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  respectable  of  the  Mexican  Presidents, 
published  a  manifesto  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  wishes  and 
possibly  of  his  intentions ;  for,  while  admitting  that  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  had  a  right  to  fix  the  form  of  government,  he 
clearly  indicated  that  monarchy  alone  could  rescue  the  countiy 
from  disorder  and  save  it  from  ruin. 

A  country  so  weakened  by  faction  could  not  but  become  a 
tempting  spoil  for  an  aggressive  power.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  great  neighbouring  Republic,  which  is  now  in  the  agonies  of 
its  own  dissolution,  repeatedly  expressed  its  hope  that  Mexico 
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might  drain  the  cup  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  to  the  dregs,  in 
order  that  it  might  become  an  easier  prey.  It  little  suspected 
that  an  even-handed  justice  would  so  soon  commend  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  poisoned  chalice  to  its  own  lips,  and  that  the 
sufferings  which  it  invoked  for  another  state  would  be  ex- 
perienced with  tenfold  aggravation  by  itself.  A  remarkable 
anticipation  of  the  aggressive  policy  pursued  by  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  Mexico  was  formed  by  an  illustrious  states- 
man of  Spain,  who  has  left  one  of  the  brightest  reputations  in 
that  country, — ^namely  Count  de  Aranda,  and  who  assisted,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid,  in  negotiating 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  which  established  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  After  that  act,  which  he  deplored, 
he  wrote  to  his  sovereign,  Charles  III.,  and  foreshadowcKl  with 
singular  prescience  the  future  of  the  new  Republic.  '  It  is 
now,'  he  said,  ^  a  pigmy,  but  before  long  it  will  be  a  giant,  the 
formidable  colossus  in  the  New  World.  It  will  forget  the 
immense  service  which  France  and  Spain  have  rendered  to  it, 
for  it  is  to  them  that  it  owes  its  independence,  and  will  only 
occupy  itself  with  its  own  greatness.  The  liberty  of  conscience 
it  has  proclaimed,  the  certainty  which  industrious  men  will  have 
of  procuring  a  livelihood  in  that  great  territory,  and  the  political 
institutions  which  it  has  established,  will  attract  to  the  Con- 
federation, from  all  parts  of  the  world,  an  intelligent  and  laborious 
population,  and  we  shall  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  it  exer- 
cise an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  sway  over  the  New  World.' 
De  Aranda  then  proceeded  to  predict  the  policy  of  conquest 
which  the  Confederation  would  adopt  towards  Spanish  America. 
*  They  will  begin,'  he  continues,  *by  taking  Florida,  which  will 
make  them  masters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  will  after- 
wards attack  the  beautiful  empire  of  New  Spain.'  ^  How  these 
remarkable  predictions  have  been  fulfilled  is  now  but  too  well 
known. 

The  three  provinces  already  plundered  in  succession  from 
Mexico  were,  as  it  has  proved,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  its 
territory,  for  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Texas  would  all  have 
contributed  in  time  enormously  to  its  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth,  as  well  as  to  its  commercial  and  political  importance. 
When  the  independence  of  the  Mexican  republic  was  first  esta- 
blished, the  territory  comprised  an  area  of  216,012  square  leagues : 
it  now  possesses  only  106,067,  and  has  therefore  sustained  a 
loss  of  more  than  one  half,  which  has  either  been  seized  with 
violence  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  or  purchased  for  the  most  paltry 

♦  Cheralier's  *  LeMexlque,  Ancien  et  Modenie.* 
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consideration  as  in  that  of  New  Mexico,  or  was  the  price  of  . 
peace  afiter  a  most  unjustifiable  war,  as  in  that  of  Califonik. 
The  United  States  would  never  have  wanted  pretexts  for  com- 
pleting the  work  of  spoliation.  There  were  (actions  in  Mexico 
always  ready  to  sell  their  country  piecemeal  for  American  doikn^ 
as  there  have  been  presidents  and  statesmen  not  insensible  to  Ae 
seduction  of  bribes.  The  United  States  never  doubted  that  tiie 
territory  of  the  Mexican  Republic  would  become  their  own  oo 
the  extinction  of  its  ebbing  life :  Mexico,  however,  was  not  &t 
*  sick  man '  of  the  New  World,  languishing  of  a  mortal  disease, 
but  a  maniac  who  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  deplorable  inakdj 
had  inflicted  such  ghastly  wounds  upon  himself  that  he  wu 
slowly  bleeding  to  death.  The  establishment  of  an  empire,  die 
int^rity  of  which  will  be  virtually  guaranteed  by  one  of  the 
greatest  military  and  naval  Powers  of  Europe,  affords  the  best 
security  against  a  revival  of  those  nefarious  schemes  of  spoliation 
which  had  not  only  been  publicly  avowed  by  some  leading  poli- 
ticians of  the  United  States,  but  were  made  the  thesis  of  popohr 
lectures. 

A  great  advance  has  now  been  made  towards  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  the  principle  of  monarchy  in  the  New  World, 
where  it  is  surely  as  reconcileable  with  liberty  and  progress  at  in 
the  Old.  America,  indeed,  already  presents,  in  the  case  of 
Brazil,  an  example  of  a  prosperous  and  contented  consdta- 
tional  empire. 

The  undertaking  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  is  a  noble  onei 
He  is  about  to  resign  the  ease  and  refined  enjoyments  of  a  high 
position  in  Europe  for  a  crown  which  will  probably  bring  with 
it  many  cares.  Hfe  will  doubtless  find  many  conflicting  interests 
to  reconcile,  many  extravagant  pretensions  to  abate,  and  per* 
haps  some  disaffection  to  subdue ;  but  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
tranquillised  and  prosperous,  might  satisfy  high  ambitioa  We 
trust  the  enterprise  may  prove  a  great  and  glorious  success, 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  Mexico  will  date  from  the  day  on 
which  a  Christian  Emperor  enters  in  state  the  capital  of  Monte- 
zuma. England  can  have  but  one  duty  and  one  wish — ^namely, 
to  recognise  and  give  her  hearty  support  to  the  new  Empire. 
There  is  a  boundless  field  for  the  most  extensive  and  bene- 
ficial intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Mexico  is  pro- 
vided with  few  of  the  material  improvements  of  the  age.  There 
are  railroads  and  telegraphs  to  construct,  mines  to  work,  and 
industrial  enterprises  of  every  kind  to  encourage,  and  in  time 
there  will  be  required  all  those  mechanical  inventions  and  im- 
provements to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  so  much  of  its 
material  wealth.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
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valuable  prodactions  of  the  country  which  will  not  find  a 
remunerative  and  almost  unlimited  market  in  England.  Con- 
sidered, therefore,  in  its  material  aspect  alone,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regard  the  prospect  which  is  now  dawning  upon  a  country 
unrivalled  for  its  natural  riches  with  the  liveliest  hope ;  and  we 
confidently  believe  that  Mexico  will  soon  present  the  gratifying 
spectacle  of  a  land  singularly  endowed  by  Providence  with  every- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  great  and  powerful 
state,  rescued  for  ever  from  the  grasp  of  the  military  adventurers 
who  have  unceasingly  preyed  upon  it,  and  brougnt  under  the 
permanent  dominion  of  order  and  law« 


Art.  IV. — Life  of  General  Sir  William  Napier,  Author  of 
^History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Bruce,  M.r.  With  Portraits.  2  vols..  Crown  8vo.  London, 
1864. 

^  ~T~  ASSERT,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  that  I 
JL  consider  William  Napier  to  have  been  the  man  of  the 
greatest  genius  that  I  have  ever  known  personally ;  yet  I  have 
communicated  with  many  men  of  the  highest  reputation  of  their 
time  that  this  country  has  produced.'  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
General  Sir  James  Shaw  Kennedy,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
talents,  of  nice  discrimination,  of  calm  judgment,  and  peculiar 
exactness,  who  had  been  intimate  with  William  Napier,  in 
every  relation  of  life,  professional  and  private,  for  five-and- 
fifty  years.  His  intellectual  gifts  were  indeed  extraordinary, 
and  his  moral  faculties  were  not  inferior  to  his  mental.  He 
was  the  soul  of  honour  and  integrity,  held  his  convictions 
with  a  tenacity  which  nothing  could  relax,  and  would  never 
modify  his  conscience  to  promote  his  interests,  to  court  popu* 
larity,  to  conciliate  his  superiors,  or  win  the  favour  of  his  asso- 
ciates. His  uncompromising  principles  were  blended  with  a 
genial,  loving  disposition,  which  took  from  them  every  sem- 
blance of  cynical  pride.  In  the  depth  and  vehemence  of  his 
affections,  in  his  earnest  sympathy  with  joys  and  griefs,  in  his 
hatred  of  oppression  and  his  zeal  to  succour  distress,  he  was  not 
surpassed  by  the  gentlest  woman  in  the  land.  Brutal  natures 
are  sometimes  hardened  into  the  belief  that  insensibility  is  man- 
liness, and  tenderness  effeminacy.  The  reverse  is  nearer  the 
truth.  Effeminacy  consists  in  an  excessive  regard  to  our  own 
ease,  and  there  speedily  grows  up  a  consequent  indifference  to 
the  ease  and  feelings  of  others.  Thus  insensibility  and  self- 
indulgence,  cruelty  and  cowardice — all  the  forms,  in  short,  of 
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callousness  towards  oar  fellow-cireatares  and  grovelling  care  of 
outselves — are  allied  vices.     William  Napier  was  a  signal  io- 
stance   of  the   opposite   character-— of  the  nnion  of  the   sofier 
virtues  in  their  utmost  extent  with  the  highest  reach  of  mascu- 
line attributes.     His  forward,  fiery  valour,  as  steady  as  it  was 
fervid,  was  proverbial  throughout  an  army  in  which  daring 
deeds  were  so  frequently  performed  that  they  almost  ceased  to 
be  a  distinction  to  any.     His  passive  courag^e,  was  eaual  to  Iiis 
active.     No  one  could  surpass  him  in  his  endurance  ot  the  hard- 
ships of  a  campaign,  no  one  in  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore 
up  against  years  of  physical  torture.     His  nature  was  stamped 
upon  his  frame,  and  spoke  in  every  accent  of  his  voice,  and 
looked  out  in  every  gleam  of  his  expressive  eyes.     His  noble 
stature ;    his  lofty  yet  simple  bearing ;   his   stately  yet  elasfic 
tread ;  his  face,  the  perfect  model  of  heroic  beauty ;  his  broad, 
intellectual   forehead ;   his  square,  determined  jaw ;   his  eyes, 
which  flashed  with  indignation,  sparkled  with  mirdi,  and  melted 
with  tenderness ;  his  tones  quick  and  decisive,  as  if  he  was  com- 
manding in  battle,  and  which  in  part  might  be  the  result  of  his 
military  habits,  and  in  part  were  the  ebullitions  of  his  natire 
energy,  changing  nevertheless  with  the  subject,  and  marking  bjr 
the  contrast  the  strength  of  his  emotions ;  all  were  indications 
impossible  to  be  mistaken,  and  which  gave  any  person  who  hsd 
been  once  in  his  company  complete  assurance  of  the  maa    His 
faults,  which  were  not  of  a  kind  materially  to  diminish  the 
splendour  of  his  character,  were  by  himself  laid  bare  to  &e 
public.      The  winning  qualities,  which  tempered   and  nearly 
obliterated  his  few  defects,  were,  on  the  contrarv,  imperfectlj 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances.     The  honest  bio* 
graphy  by  his  son-in-law  has  now  displayed  William  Napier  in 
his  full  proportions,  and  that  soul  must  be  dead  which  could  con* 
template  the  portrait  without  earnest  admiration. 

William  Napier,  the  third  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Napier 
and  Lady  Saran  Lennox,  was  bom  at  Celbridge,  in  Ireland, 
December  17,  1785.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  the  fif& 
Lord  Napier,  and  through  him  he  shared  the  blood  of  'die 
ffreat  Montrose,  and  the  still  greater  inventor  of  logarithms/ 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  through  him  he  was  descended  from  Charles  L  of  England 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  the  controversy  which  grew  oat 
of  his  criticisms  on  the  battle  of  Albuera,  he  was  accused  bj 
Lord  Beresford  of  *  a  senseless  prejudice '  against  persons  who 
were  *  highly  allied,'  and  Napier  dismissed  die  accusation  widi 
the  passing  remark  that  he  was  *at  least  as  highly  connected  as 
Lord  Beresford.'    He  had  a  mind  above  genealogies.     His  pride 
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in  his  family  was  immehse,  but  he  was  proud  of  their  deeds  and 
not  of  their  descent  The  rare  endowments  and  virtues  of  his 
father  excited  his  especial  venera;tion.  In  appearance,  talents, 
and  disposition  he  strongly  resembled  him,  and  in  sketching  his 
character  he  has  often  unconsciously  depicted  his  own.  *  Gentle 
as  the  dews  of  spring  he  was  to  the  poor  and  helpless,  but  rough 
and  dangerous  as  the  storms  of  winter  to  the  dishonourable  and 
the  unjust'  This,  and  many  other  traits  recorded  by  Sir  William, 
were  not  less  true  of  himself  than  of  his  father.  The  similarity 
extended  to  mechanical  peculiarities.  A  daughter  of  Sir  William, 
speaking  of  the  speed  with  which  he  hastened  to  a  fire  in  the 
village  where  they  lived,  mentions  his  *  long,  springing  run,  like 
that  of  a  greyhound.*  Sir  William,  speaking  of  the  rush  with 
which  his  father  crossed  a  field  io  rescue  his  boys  from  the  attack 
of  some  soldiers,  says  he  came  ^  leaping  like  a  panther  rather 
than  a  man.'  The  walk  of  the  elder  Napier  is  nowhere  de- 
scribed. The  gait  of  the  younger  was  equally  characteristic 
with  his  run.  An  old  soldier  of  his  regiment,  who  had  not  set 
eyes  on  him  for  two-and*twenty  years,  recognised  him  on  a  turn-* 

f»ike  road,  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  half-a-mile,  by  his  step  alone, 
t  had,  says  his  daughter,  a  grace  and  a  dignity  combined  that 
I  never  saw  in  any  one  else. 

There  was  a  large  school  at  Celbridge,  kept  by  a  passionate 
old  man  named  Bagnal,  and  Charles  and  William  were  day- 
scholars.  ^  The  master,'  says  their  sister,  Lady  Bunbury,  '  was 
totally  unfitted  for  the  education  of  such  boys  as  my  dear 
brothers,  and  William  learnt  nothing  from  him.'  Adam  Smith 
maintained  that  a  day-school  combined  the  benefits  of  public 
and  private  training;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  sacrifice  in 
learning,  no  acquirements  could  compensate  for  the  want  of 
domestic  influences.  It  is  probable  that  the  opinion  was  shared 
by  Colonel  Napier,  who,  as  he  destined  his  sons  for  a  hardy  and 
perilous  calling,  Imd  certainly  not  allowed  his  parental  tender- 
ness to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment  He  doubtless  set  the 
advantages  of  the  high  principles,  the  warm  affections,  the  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  Celbridge  home  against  the  defective  instruc- 
tion of  the  Celbridge  school,  and  concluded  that  the  gain  would 
be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  loss.  The  result  showed  that 
he  was  right  His  sons,  at  a  period  when  licentiousness  was 
sanctioned  by  society,  were  launched  in  boyhood  into  a  profes- 
sion which  was  doubly  committed  to  dissipation,  and  neither 
the  temptations  to  pleasure  nor  the  authority  of  companions 
could  persuade  these  impulsive,  adventurous  lads  to  indulge  in 
criminal  excesses.  They  left  their  paternal  roof  with  the  ardent 
feelings  of  early  youth,  but  they  also  took  with  them  the  formed 
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characters  of  men.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  daily  example  and 
conversation,  Colonel  Napier  had  impressed  his  elevated  nature 
upon  their  congenial  minds,  and  tney  either  never  deviated 
from  the  lofty  standard  to  which  he  had  accustomed  them,  or 
retmned  speedily  and  permanently  to  their  primitive  modd. 
Where  there  was  such  a  father  to  teach,  and  such  sons  to  leam^ 
a  little  schoolboy  knowledge  was  trash  in  the  balance. 

However   inattentive    William    Napier    may   have    been  to 
Mr.    BagnaFs   lessons,  his   book-education  was   not  neglected. 
He  delighted  in  reading,  and  devoured  all  the  miscellaneous 
literature  which  chance  threw  in  his  way.     When  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  General  Kennedy  discovered  that  he  could  repeat 
the  whole  of  Pope's  *  Iliad '  and  *  Odyssey,'  and,  unwearied  hj 
this  marvellous  feat  of  voluntary  diligence,  he-  had  committed 
several  other  poems  to  memory.    His  passion  for  Homer  accorded 
with  his  predominant  tastes.     He  loved  heroes  and  battles,  and 
his  favourite  works  were  the  chivalrous  romances,  and  the  Lives 
of  Plutarch.     The  kindred  elements  in  his  disposition  were  the 
source  of  the  fascination,  and  the  narratives  in  turn  reacted  on 
his  character,  and  nurtured  and  expanded  his  glowing  ideas. 
The   imposing   individuality   which    separated    him    from  the 
common  type  of  modem  soldiers  was,  in  truth,  the  union  of  the 
leading  traits  of  the  ancient  commander  and  the  mediaeval  knight 
He   had   the   personal   prowess,  the   generous   enthusiasm,  the 
exalted  homage  to  women,  the  burning  desire  to  redress  wrongs, 
which  distinguished  the  last     He  had  the  reflective  intellect, 
the  grand  conceptions,  the  nervous  language,  and  the  strategical 
science,  which  distinguished  the  first     The  principal  weapon 
of  chivalry  had  still  a  charm  for  his  imagination  when  he  was 
battling  for  England  in  the  midst  of  the  appliances  of  modem 
warfare.      'My  brother  William,'  Charles  Napier  wrote  from 
Spain,  in  July,  1810,  '  took  a  violent  passion  for  Don  Julian 
Sanchez,  the  guerilla  chief;  but  has  been  a  little  cooled  by  the 
latter  having,  the  day  before  yesterday,  put  to  death  one  hundred 
and  sixty  Frenchmen,  to  sixty  of  whom  he  had  at  first  given 
quarter.     The  Don  fights  with  lances^  which  was  the  first  attrac- 
tion,   I   believe.'      The  military  annals  oT  Greece  and  Rome 
became  a  serious  and  permanent  study.     Where  full  informa- 
tion had  descended  to  us  he  knew  their  campaigns  as  if  he 
had  served    in  them,   and   where  the   facts    were   scanty,  his 

!)rofessional  skill  frequently  enabled  him  to  fill  up  the  ont- 
ine.  His  writings  abound  with  comparisons  between  the 
battles  and  generals  of  his  own  time  and  the  manoeuvres  and 
leaders  of  ancient  days.  These  classical  illustrations  were  not 
the  pedantic  embroidery  of  an  ambitious  author  eager  to  diiplsj 
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his  lore.  They  were  the  familiar  notions  of  a  mind  which  had 
dwelt  among  die  scenes  and  men  of  remote  ages  till  they  had 
ceased  to  wear  a  learned,  recondite  air.  In  his  final  illness,  when 
his  medical  attendants  declared  that  his  exhausted  state  would 
not  permit  him  to  survive  the  effort  of  talking,  his  thoughts 
instinctively  wandered  to  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition,  he  descanted  for  hours  to  his  son-in-law  upon 
the  mighty  doings  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Caesar. 

William  Napier  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  when  events 
occurred  which  he  himself  tells  us  '  precociously  quickened  the 
germ  *  of  his  brother's  character,  and  which  indubitably  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect  upon  his  own.  There  was  no  country 
where  the  French  revolution  was  more  calculated  to  create  a 
ferment  than  in  Ireland,  afflicted  with  perennial  poverty,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  political  and  religious  parties.  The  leading 
conspirators,  who  were  banded  together  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, consisted  of  republicans  eager  to  shake  off  the  English 
sovereignty,  and  Papists  impatient  to  sweep  away  the  Protestant 
Establishment  The  ignorant  and  suffering  masses  readily 
responded  to  the  call  of  priests  and  demagogues,  and,  after 
numerous  preliminary  outrages,  the  main  rising  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1798.  The  partisans  of  Church  and  State,  who  stood 
arrayed  against  them,  were  blind  with  passion,  and  when,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  the  opposing  factions  came  face  to  face, 
justice  and  mercy  were  flung  to  the  winds.  In  the  very  valuable 
correspondence  of  the  mild,  upright,  and  sensible  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  was  intrusted  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  arduous  task  of 
restoring  order,  we  have  authentic  evidence  of  the  frightful  crimes 
which  were  committed  by  the  King's  soldiers  in  defiance  of  the 
King's  Viceroy.  The  yeomanry  were  *  ferocious,'  and  led  the 
way  in  a  headlong  system  of  ^  rapine  and  murder.'  The  Irish 
militia,  who  were  described  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  as  dan- 
gerous to  everybody  except  the  enemy,  and  who  are  said  by 
Lord  Comwallis  to  have  been  contemptible  when  they  met  with 
serious  resistance,  rivalled  the  yeomanry  in  their  rage  for  spolia- 
tion and  cruelty.  They  perpetrated  *  every  kind  of  atrocity,* 
and  with  the  unprotected  *  murder  was  their  favourite  pastime.' 
The  Fencibles  were  not  as  barbarous  as  their  companions  in 
arms,  but  did  not  disdain  to  assist  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
The  numbers  alleged  to  be  killed  in  fight  were  without  example. 
*  I  am  much  afraid,'  wrote  Lord  Comwallis  in  June,  1798,  *that 
any  man  in  a  brown  coat  who  is  found  within  several  miles  of 
the  field  of  action  is  butchered  without  discrimination.'  ^  The 
war  of  plunder  and  massacre'  continued  when  the  insurgents 
were  dispersed,  and  resistance  was  at  an  end.    The  civil  authori- 
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ties,  instead  of  checking  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  were  inflamed 
by  the  inordinate  thirst  for  vengeance.  *Our  loyal,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  indiscreet  magistrates,*  wrote  Lord  Comwallis  in 
October,  1799,  *  see  no  remedy  for  our  evils  but  that  of  scouring 
the  country  and  hunting  down  rebels,  forgetful  that  they  are 
creating  more  than  they  can  possibly  destroy.'  *  In  higher  quar- 
ters the  arguments  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  were  disregarded  when 
he  attempted  to  show  that  *  conciliation  *  was  preferable  to  *  extir- 
pation.' The  principal  persons  of  the  country,  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  chief  officials,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Irish  Secretary,  and  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Clare,  encouraged  the  frenzy  for  blood.  *  The  conversation 
even  at  my  table,'  said  Lord  Comwallis, '  where  you  will  suppose 
I  do  all  1  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting, 
burning,  &c.,  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death  the  greatest 
joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company.*  The  same  remorseless 
rage  infected  the  insurgents,  who  had  abundantly  proved  their 
intention  to  be  executioners  if  they  had  not  been  victims.  But 
they  had  quickly  succumbed,  and,  wanting  power,  their  atrocities 
were  on  a  diminished  scale,  while  the  conquering  troops  could 
strike  down  innocent  and  guilty  without  a  check  to  the  slaughter. 
The  policy  of  the  advisers  of  the  previous  Lord-Lieutenants 
was  to  crush  the  Catholics,  and  this  predominant  idea  was 
the  foundation  of  their  desire  to  exterminate  the  rebels.  The 
humanity  and  reason  of  Lord  Comwallis  alike  repudiated  the 
scheme,  which  he  contended  would  drive  four-fifths  of  the  com- 
munity into  irreconcileable  revolt,  would  exhaust  the  resources 
of  Great  Britain,  and  end  in  the  total  separation  of  England  and 
Ireland.  His  situation  in  the  midst  of  frantic  passions  he  could 
not  command  ^  came  up,'  he  said,  *  to  his  idea  of  perfect  misery.' 
But  the  misery  bore  invaluable  fmits.  His  mingled  lenity  and 
firmness  controlled  the  tempest  he  could  not  avert,  and  prompted 
and  supported  by  the  wisdom  of  Pitt  he  saved  the  country. 

Cel bridge  was  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ;  and  it  was  there  that 
the  rebellion,  *  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, had  taken  the  deepest  root.'  The  general  rising  in  the 
district  had  the  usual  preludes  which  signalised  the  disaffected 
localities.  The  conspirators  broke  into  houses  to  seize  the  arms 
and  ammunition.  Lives  were  lost  in  the  frays ;  and  when  par- 
ticular grounds  of  animosity  existed,  the  insurgents  had  recourse 
to  assassination.  One  Thomas  Cooley,  who  had  been  detected 
in  the  crime,  and  pardoned  on  condition  of  informing  against 
his  fellow  rebels,  soon  met  with  the  fate  he  had  helped  to  inflict. 
His  mother,  eighty  years  of  age,  was  wantonly  sacrificed  with 
her  son ;  and  the  sight  of  her  grey  hairs  dabbled  in  blood  long 
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haunted  the  memory  of  Charles  Napier,  and  taught  him  the 
horror  of  civil  war.  But  very  different  was  the  sentiment  in  the 
Celbridge  school,  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  were 
Catholics,  when  they  heard  of  the  retribution  which  had  over- 
taken the  traitor  to  the  rebel  cause.  The  master's  nephew  burst 
into  the  room,  and  frantically  exclaimed,  *  Cooley's  murdered, 
boys  1  Cooley's  killed  1  Hurrah  !  hurrah ! '  The  boys  answered 
with  exulting  shouts,  and  danced  on  the  tables  for  joy.  These 
were  the  feelings  which  ushered  in  the  conflict  on  the  popular 
side.  In  the  opposite  ranks  the  local  soldiery  lost  their  self- 
command  at  the  nrst  symptoms  of  the  coming  conflict.  Roving 
about  the  country,  they  shot  inoffensive  labourers  in  the  fields 
upon  the  bare  suspicion  of  disaffection,  and  the  wretched  crea- 
tures were  frequently  brought  dead  or  dying  into  Celbridge. 

In  the  clasn  of  infuriated  enemies  the  position  of  Colonel 
Napier  was  extremely  painful.  'His  principles,'  says  Sir 
William,  ^were  immovably  monarchical;  and  he  held  demo- 
cracy to  be  an  ever-seething  cauldron  in  which  the  scum  con- 
tinually rose  to  the  surface.'  He  was  not  only  a  stanch  supporter 
of  kingly  rule — ^he  was  a  Tory,  in  addition,  of  the  enlightened 
school  of  Pitt  and  Lord  Comwallis  ;  but,  like  them,  he  abhorred 
the  fanatic  virulence  and  vindictive  tyranny  of  the  dominant 
party.  His  deluded  nephew  Lord  Edward  Fitxgerald,  who  had 
persuaded  himself  that  the  bloody  road  of  rebellion  was  the  short 
cut  to  universal  philanthropy,  perceiving  that  he  and  his  uncle 
had  a  common  end,  imagined  that  they  would  equally  agree  on 
the  means«  He  expected  that  Colonel  Napier  would  accept  the 
command  of  the  rebels,  and  was  astonished  to  learn  that  he 
detested  all  republican  schemes.  There  was  no  third  party,  and 
hardly  a  solitary  individual,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  quickly  found, 
who  would  consult  the  ^welfare  of  the  kingdom  in  preference  to 
the  gratification  of  envy,  malice,  and  hatred.  The  Union  was 
the  measure  which  Pitt  devised  for  amending  the  evil.  He  saw 
that  it  was  essential  to  take  from  Irishmen  the  exclusive  power 
of  legislating  for  Irishmen,  that  the  Dublin  government  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  English 
moderation  must  arbitrate  between  the  implacable  factions. 
Then  the  Lord-Lieutenant  discovered  that  there  was  something 
more  potent  than  political  and  religious  rancour.  Writing  to 
Mr,  Pitt,  in  December,  1798,  he  said,  *  It  will  not  surprise  you 
that  every  man  in  this  most  ccnmpt  country  should  consider 
the  question  in  no  other  point  of  view  than  as  it  may  be  likely 
to  promote  his  own  private  objects  of  ambition  or  avarice.' 
Colonel  Napier,  high-minded,  merciful,  and  patriotic,  could  not 
league  for  an  hour  with  politicians  whose  conduct  was  under 
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the  sole  dominion  of  rabid  passion  or  sordid  interest  He  was 
reduced  in  civil  life  to  complete  inaction.  He  would' not  be 
a  magistrate  when  in  every  case  involving  persons  of  different 
creeds  the  merits  of  the  cause  had  no  effect  on  the  decision.  He 
would  not  be  a  member  of  Parliament  when  there  was  no  middle 
place  between  turbulence  and  oppression.  He  was  called  imprac- 
ticable because  he  was  conscientious ;  but  though  his  wisdom  and 
integrity  kept  him  from  rising  in  the  world,  he  must  always  have 
felt,  and  often  expressed,  the  sentiment  of  Arbuthnot — *  1  have 
not  seen  anjrliiing  as  yet  to  make  me  recant  a  certain  incon- 
venient opinion  1  have,  that  one  cannot  pay  too  dear  for  peace 
of  mind.' 

Lamenting  and  abominating  the  motives  and  practices  of  both 
parties  in  the  strife.  Colonel  Napier  ceased  to  be  a  passive  spec- 
tator the  instant  the  sword  was  drawn.  He  knew  that  the 
cruelties  and  ravages  of  the  soldiers  were  trivial  in  comparison 
with  the  devastation  which  would  be  committed  by  a  victorious 
mob.  He  knew  that  the  intemperate  troops  had  an  organisation 
which  would  shortly  reduce  them  to  order,  while  the  insurgents 
would  involve  the  whole  social  fabric  in  ruin  and  anarchy.  He 
knew  that  the  ameliorations  he  desired  could  not  be  the  work  of 
fanatical  destroyers,  and  that  the  innumerable  woes  they  inflicted 
upon  Ireland  would  be  suffering  in  vain.  He  could  no  longer 
stand  aloof.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  subdue  the  rebel- 
lion in  his  neighbourhood;  and  his  military  science  enabled 
him  to  secure  large  results  with  insignificant  means.  He  for- 
tified his  house,  armed  his  five  sons,  and,  with  a  dozen  other 
persons  who  gathered  beneath  his  roof  for  protection,  maintained 
his  simple  domestic  life  in  the  midst  of  a  country  which  swarmed 
with  the  enemy.  The  insurgents  of  a  considerable  camp,  a 
few  miles  distant,  often  menaced  his  littie  garrison;  but  the 
skilful  dispositions  contrived  for  their  reception  always  detei^ 
mined  them  to  retire  without  attempting  an  attack.  Eighty 
undisciplined  but  well-conducted  militia-men,  whose  officers 
would  not  permit  a  wrong  to  be  inflicted,  held  the  small  town  of 
Celbridge,  which  was  disaffected  to  such  an  extent  that  twice 
the  authorities  had  ordered  it  to  be  burnt,  and  both  times  it  was 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  Napier.  He  had  a  better  method 
of  retaining  it  for  the  Government  than  by  levelling  it  to  the 
ground.  He  constructed  field-works  for  the  handful  of  troops, 
and  eight  thousand  rebels  would  never  advance  nearer  to  the 
masterly  defences  than  to  fire  at  an  outpost  Hitherto  he  had 
only  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  At  Castietown,  close  by,  there 
was  a  company  of  the  Derry  militia,  and  a  number  of  volunteers 
who  had  been  called  forth  by  the  danger.     Without  any  r^olar 

command, 
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command,  his  knowledge  of  war  procured  him  the  direction 
of  the  heterogeneous  force ;  and  by  night  and  by  day  he  made 
repeated  excursions,  and  swept  clear  the  country.  His  eldest 
son,  Charles,  always  marched  by  his  side ;  and  this  circumstance 
preserved  Colonel  Napier's  life.  When  the  insurrection  was  over, 
predatory  bands,  whose  savage  propensities  had  been  developed 
in  the  contest,  continued  to  lurk  in  Kildare.  They  for  the  most 
part  were  house-burners,  thieves,  and  murderers — mere  ruffians, 
whose  atrocities  were  not  redeemed  by  so  much  as  the  pretext  of 
patriotism.  An  outlaw,  who  is  said  by  Sir  William  to  have 
been  a  rebel,  and  not  a  villain — a  robber  for  subsistence,  and 
not  from  inclination  —  pursued  his  avocation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Celbridge.  Colonel  Napier  frequently  patrolled  the  district 
in  search  of  him ;  and  when  at  last  he  surrendered,  on  an  offer 
of  exile,  he  confessed  that  he  had  more  than  once  aimed  at  his 

Eursuer  from  his  lair,  and,  with  the  compassion  for  innocent, 
elpless  childhood  which  often  dwells  in  tne  fiercest  breasts,  he 
forbore  to  fire  out  of  pity  for  the  boy. 

*  Educated  amidst  such  scenes  and  such  people,  Charles 
Napier's  mind,'  says  his  brother,  *  had  been  early  and  sternly 
awsikened  to  questions  of  war  and  government,  not  by  books, 
but  realities.'  William  modestly  suppressed  his  personal  share 
in  the  events;  but  he,  too,  was  armed,  and  shared  the  risks 
and  excitement  He  stated,  in  1834,  that  '  he  was  continually 
among  the  troops,  listening  with  boyish  eagerness  to  their 
conversations;  and  well  remembered  with  horror  to  that  day 
the  tales  of  lust,  and  blood,  and  pillage,  the  records  of  their 
own  actions  against  the  miserable  peasantry,  which  they  used 
to  relate.'  With  lads  of  fine  intelligence  there  ensues  an  extra- 
ordinary precocity  from  the  stimulus  supplied  to  the  intellect 
by  hourly  danger  and  military  stratagem.  They  acquire,  in 
a  degree,  the  vigilance,  the  self-control,  the  forethought,  and 
the  ready  resources  of  their  elders ;  and  when  the  youths 
were  started  in  their  career,  it  was  palpable  how  much  of 
premature  power  they  owed  to  their  campaigning  experience 
under  the  auspices  of  their  father's  generalship.  The  contagious 
spirit  of  Colonel  Napier  infected  even  his  female  domestics,  and 
converted  them  into  brave,  intelligent  soldiers.  The  nurse, 
Susan  Frost,  a  native  of  Suffolk,  was  left  at  Celbridge,  before 
the  outbreak,  with  some  of  the  younger  children  during  a  visit 
of  her  master  and  mistress  to  England.  Several  hundred  rebels 
attacked  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  arms,  and 
threatened  death  to  the  inmates  if  the  weapons  were  withheld. 
The  windows  were  shattered  with  bullets,  the  massive  hall  door 
was  yielding  to  the  battering  strokes  of  a  beam,  and  an  aged  servant, 

Lauchlin 
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Lauchlin  Moore,  the  only  man  in  the  house,  advised  that  they 
should  save  their  lives  by  surrendering  the  arms.  *  No !  never ! ' 
cried  Susan ;  *  let  them  take  what  they  can  get :  I  will  not  give  I  * 
Destruction  seemed  the  certain  consequence  of  resistance,  when 
suddenly  the  rebels  dropped  the  beam,  and  fled.  At  the  first 
onset  Susan  had  despatched  a  maid-servant,  by  a  back  path,  to 
a  squire's  residence  a  mile  off,  and  the  bailiff,  who  was  a  retired 
Serjeant,  had  fallen,  with  a  dozen  followers,  upon  the  flank  of 
the  besiegers  at  the  critical  moment,  and  scared  them  into  a 
precipitate  retreat  The  incident  is  related  by  Sir  William 
Napier  to  do  honour  to  the  heroism  of  Susan  Frost  The  tribute 
is  well  deserved ;  but  the  prompt  judgment,  the  cool  defiance  of 
danger,  and  the  undaunted  resolution  not  to  yield,  were  evidently 
caught  from  the  presiding  genius  of  the  family.* 

In  his  fifteenth  year  William  Napier  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery.  He  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  62nd  regiment,  and  remained  there  till  March,  1802,  when 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  and  he  was  one  among 
the  many  who  were  put  on  half-pay.  The  last  few  months  of  his 
service  had  not  been  well  spent  Neither  in  youth  nor  in  man- 
hood did  he  yield  to  sensual  indulgence.  *  I  must  quote  him,' 
says  General  Kennedy,  *  as  about  the  purest  character  i  have  ever 
known.'  But  he  had  been  enticed  for  a  short  period,  by  his 
passion  for  billiards,  to  neglect  his  professional  pursuits.  What- 
ever he  undertook  he  did  vehemently,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
game,  and  his  resolution  to  abandon  it,  were  both  so  complete, 
that  diirty  years  later  he  was  requested  by  his  brother  George  to 
warn  that  brother's  son  against  idleness  and  billiards,  because  of 
the  weight  which  must  attach  to  his  words  when  he  himself  was 
an  example  that  no  habit  of  the  kind  was  too  strong  to  be  sub- 
dued. He  had,  of  his  own  accord,  delivered  a  more  notable 
warning  at  the  era  of  his  conquest  over  the  seductions  of  play. 
His  friend  Captain  Macleod  was  a  pupil  in  the  Military  Collie 
at  High  Wycombe.  The  instruction  was  pretentious  and  absurd. 
An  officer  fresh  from  the  college,  who  was  told  by  Sir  John 
Moore  to  move  a  brigade,  replied  that  he  had  not  been  taught  to 
direct  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  preposterous 
system  half  destroyed  the  inducement  to  diligence,  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  snarpest  pupils,  disgusted  with  dieir  studies, 

*  A  blank  which  has  long  been  obserred  to  exist  in  the  history  of  this 
nnhappj  rebellion  has  now  been  supplied  by  the  publication  of  the  Tery  interest- 
ing memoirs  of  Miles  Byrne  (8  toIs.  Syo.,  JParis  and  New  York,  1863>-a  man  of 
a  ^aUant  spirit,  who  in  early  youth  ioined  the  insorgentt,  and  afterwards  served 
with  distinction  in  that  luckless  Irish  Legion  which  was  so  unhandsomely  treated 
by  the  War  Department  of  the  French  Empire. 

^  ishould 
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should  be  drawn  in  to  join  the  betting  and  racing  clique  which 
infested  the  school  at  die  time.  Foremost  among  the  promising 
persons  who  had  been  temporarily  led  astray  was  the  Captain 
\f  acleod  to  whom  William  Napier  wrote  this  remarkable  letter 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  a  half  : — 

•Cattletown,  July,  1803. 
'  Mt  dbab  Chablb8» — I  am  very  soiry'to  hear  that  you  have  got  into 
a  kind  of  company  from  which  I  have  so  lately  escaped, — tbit  is  to 
say,  jockeys,  gamesters,  and  idlers, — and  that  you  have  your  own  set 
apfurt  from  tJie  other  officers  of  the  academy,  and  that  you  have  got  a 
supercilious  haughty  maimer  to  all  the  others.  Now,  consider  the 
consequences  of  it.  The  academy  is  the  Duke  of  York's  hobby-horse, 
and  should  General  Jarry  write  to  him  that  you  did  not  learn  any- 
thing, your  promotion  is  ruined  for  ever.  And  for  what  ?  To  be 
lauded  at,  not  only  by  the  sensible  men  of  the  army,  but  even  by  the 
very  people  whom  you  keep  company  with.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
be  displeased  at  what  I  say  to  you,  as  it  only  oomes  from  my  friend- 
ship, and  from  the  knowledge  which  I  have  obtained  by  experience  of 
the  unhappiness  which  it  may  hereafter  occasion  you.  That  you  will 
profit  by  it  is  the  wish  of  your 

*  Sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

*W.  Napubb.* 

He  was  but  a  boy  when,  having  broken  away  for  ever  from  the 
exciting  amusements  which  enthralled  him  for  the  hour,  to  bend 
the  whole  of  his  powers  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  addressed 
to  an  officer,  who  was  his  senior  in  rank  and  years,  this  thoughtful, 
plain-spoken,  soldierly  remonstrance,  which  reads  more  like  the 
production  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  than  of  a  lad  of  seventeen. 
Such  precocious  force  of  character  is  far  more  rare  and  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  precocious  quickness  of  mind.  His  admoni- 
tions were  not  lost  The  friend  on  whom  they  were  urged  appears 
subsequently  upon  the  scene,  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all 
who  served  with  him ;  conspicuous  for  bravery,  fortitude,  and 
skill ;  concluding  an  heroic  life  by  an  heroic  death ;  and  drawing 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  never  lavish  of  panegyric,  the 
declaration,  in  the  despatch  on  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  that 
'  in  Lieutenant^Colonel  Macleod,  of  the  43rd  regiment,  who  was 
killed  in  the  breach,  his  Majesty  had  sustained  the  loss  of  an 
officer  who  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  who  was 
capable  of  rendering  the  most  important  services  to  his  country/ 
Towards  the  close  of  1803  William  Napier's  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  procured  him  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues.  Shortly 
afterwards,  when  these  household  troops  were  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, General  Moore  remarked,  in  the  hearing  of  Captain  Camp- 
bell, *  There  is  a  young  man  in  them  whom  I  am  very  anxious  to 
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get  into  the  52nd,  and  he  is  so  too,  for,  as  he  wants  to  be  made  an 
officer  of,  he  of  course  does  not  wish  to  stay  in  the  Blues.'  The 
young  man  was  William  Napier.  An  exchange  was  effected  in 
December,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1804  his  merits  obtained  him 
a  company  in  the  43rd.  His  removal  from  the  Blues  to  the 
brigade  of  the  future  hero  of  Corunna  was  an  event  which  gave 
a  colour  to  his  life.  ^  My  father,'  said  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in 
speaking  of  Moore,  ^  alone  rivalled  that  great  man,'  and  the  two 
were  constantly  coupled  in  his  memory.  ^When  I  think  of 
Moore  and  of  our  father,'  he  wrote  in  tne  zenith  of  his  Indian 
fame,  ^  and  that  I  am  so  inferior  to  both,  the  workings  of  fate  do 
indeed  seem  dark  and  inscrutable.'  William  regarded  his  chief 
with  equal  veneration.  *  His,'  he  says,  '  was  the  fire  that  warmed 
the  coldest  nature,  and  urged  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
onwards  in  the  path  of  glory,  along  which  he  strode  so  mightily 
himself.  No  man  with  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  could  resist  the 
influence  of  his  great  aspirings,  his  fine  presence,  his  ardent 
penetrating  genius.'  Every  syllable  of  the  concluding  sentence 
was  just  as  applicable  to  him  who  wrote  it  as  to  him  of  whom  it 
was  written.  They  were  kindred  spirits,  and  the  sympathetic 
character  of  William  Napier  must  have  been  rapidly  developed 
by  the  example  and  encouragement  of  a  commander  who  was 
worthy  to  carry  on  the  early  lessons  of  Celbridge. 

The  training  enforced  by  Moore  was  contrived  to  produce  a 
perfect  soldier.  He  did  not  teach  striplings  to  move  a  hundred 
thousand  men  on  paper.  He  put  them  in  the  ranks,  and  made 
them  practise  the  duties  of  privates.  They  acquired  an  inward, 
and  not  a  mere  outward  knowledge  of  the  functions  they  were  to 
superintend,  and  had  that  mastery  over  details  which  die  actual 
performance  of  them  can  alone  confer.  They  were  thus  led 
upwards  to  the  superior  departments  of  their  intricate  profession, 
and  at  every  stage  of  their  progress  the  ingenuity  of  their  General 
discovered  means  of  surpassing  the  routine  methods.  ^  He  devised,' 
says  Sir  William,  *  such  improvements  in  drill,  discipline,  dress, 
arms,  formations,  and  movements  as  would  have  placed  him  for 
military  reforms  beside  the  Athenian  Iphicrates,  if  he  had  not 
the  greater  glory  of  dying  like  the  Spartan  Brasidas.'  The 
minute  attention  to  the  mechanism  of  parade  was  not  dissociated 
from  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties.  The  energies  of  the 
entire  man,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  were  brought  into  play, 
and  all  were  applied  in  furtherance  of  a  calling  which  affords 
scope  for  the  employment  of  every  gift  Three  infantry  regiments, 
the  Rifles,  the  43rd,  and  the  52nd,  were  the  materials  which 
Moore  fashioned  to  his  plan,  and  Sir  William  Napier  recorded 
with  pride  that  they  had  sent  forth  a  larger  number  of  dis- 
tinguished 
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tingulshed  officers  than  any  three  regiments  in  the  world.  The 
men  vied  in  excellence  with  their  leaders.  They  constituted 
Wellington's  celebrated  light  division,  and  before  they  had  seen 
a  battle  were,  according  to  Major  Hopkins,  looked  up  to  by 
troops  who  had  already  been  in  light,  as  the  veterans  of  the  army. 
*The  greatest  secret  of  war  is  discipline,'  says  Sir  William 
Napier,  and  it  was  to  discipline  that  the  light  division  owed  its 
supremacy.  They  were  never  negligent,  never  perplexed,  never 
dismayed.  Once,  on  their  way  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
they  started  up  from  their  sleep  in  the  night,  without  an  enemy 
being  near,  on  an  alarm  being  given,  and  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  A  voice  called  out  that  ihe  pursuing  cavalry  was 
among  them,  and  immediately  the  whole  of  the  scattered  soldiers 
ran  together  to  repel  the  attack.  They  are  stated  to  have  been 
nc^  less  orderly  on  the  breach  than  in  the  line,  and  though  they 
were  always  at  the  outposts,  in  the  /most  hazardous  situations, 
the  only  baggage  they  lost  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaigns, 
was  on  the  retreat  from  Salamanca,  when  some  horsemen  got 
up  to  their  rear  in  a  wood^  and  captured  two  mules.  *  Six  years 
of  warfare,'  says  Sir  William,  in  his  History,  *  could  not  detect 
a  flaw  in  their  system,  nor  were  they  ever  overmatched  in  courage 
or  skill.'  *  Those  three  regiments,'  he  wrote,  in  1839,  to  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  *  were  avowedly  the  best  that  England  ever  had 
under  arms.  This  is  no  idle  boast  War  was  better  known,  the 
art  more  advanced,  under  Napoleon  than  in  any  age  of  the  world 
before ;  and  the  French  veterans — those  victors  of  a  thousand 
battles — never  could  stand  an  instant  before  my  gallant  men.' 

When  William  Napier  joined  the  43rd,  the  work  was  still  to 
be  done.  The  regiment  was  demoralised,  and  his  company  was 
the  worst  of  the  whole.  Among  the  people  about  him  there 
were  hardly  three  who  had  the  manners  of  gentlemen.  *  In  the 
others,'  he  said,  ^  I  see  a  set  of  mean  shopboys,  who  are  cunning 
fools,  always  busy,  never  doing  anything  of  use,  always  on  the 
watch  to  find  out  something  in  their  brother  officers  that  they 
may  report  and  get  them  into  scrapes,  and  thus  show  off  their 
zeal, — narrowminded  people,  who  do  not  consider  that  true 
greatness  is  to  be  marked  from  their  own  good  conduct,  not  from 
comparison  with  the  bad  of  their  neighbours.'  They  had  been 
placed  under  General  Moore  that  he  might  reduce  them  to  order, 
on  which  account  they  both  hated  and  ^ared  him,  were  fawning 
in  his  presence,  and  abusive  behind  his  back.  The  jealous 
and  scornful  eyes  with  which  they  viewed  the  deputies  who 
were  to  enforce  his  rule  may  be  easily  conceived.  The 
contest  was  brief.  In  three  short  months  regularity  and  emu- 
lation had  got  the  dominion  over  insubordination  and  negligence, 

and 
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and  Napier,  who  had  not  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  was 
excelled  by  only  a  single  captain  in  the  regiment,  his  {Hend 
Thomas  Lloyd.     There  are  not  many  situations  in  which  an 
earnest,  continuous  devotion  to  duty  will  fail  of  ultimate  success. 
William  Napier  had  other  aids.     Nature  had  been  bountiful  to 
him,  and  he  brought  endowments  to  his  task  which  were  powerful 
seconds   to  his   will.      His  imposing   appearance   helped    his 
authority.     '  His  fine,  noble  figure,  beautiful  features,  and  intel- 
ligent countenance,  gave  me,'  says  Major  Hopkins,  who  was  an 
ensign  under  him,  '  the  idea  of  one  far  superior  to  any  person 
I  had  ever  seen  or  imagined.'     His  athletic  frame  enabled  him 
to  excel  in  feats  of  activity.     *  He  competed,*  says  Major  Hop- 
kins, *with  the  soldiers  in  all  their  snorts — leaping,  running, 
swimming — delighted  when  victor.'      His  uncommon  abilities 
shone  forth  in  his  conversation,  and  he  surprised  his  companions 
by  the  range^of  his  knowledge  and  the  extent  of  his  memory.    He 
would  sometimes  devour  the  contents  of  a  newspaper,  and  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  would  repeat  long  passages  verbatim,  and  tell 
the  substance  of  the  rest     He  had  begun  to  store  his  mind  with 
military  science,  and  studied,  in  conjunction  with  Lloyd,  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  by  the  best  maps  and  plans.     The  charm 
of  his  accomplishments  was   enhanced  by  his  generosity    and 
tenderness,  by  his  polished  and  genial  manners,  by  his  love  of 
merriment  and  jest     His  animal  spirits,  indeed,  preponderated 
to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are  said  by  General  Kennedy  to  have 
misled  superficial  observers,  who  supposed  them  to  be  incom* 
patible  with  solid  talents.    When  to  these  qualities  were  added  the 
nicest  integrity,  the  strictest  propriety  of  conduct,  the  rigid  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  the  ardent  love  of  his  profession,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  better  class  of  subalterns  should  long  resist  his 
sway.     Some  of  them  in  after  years  paid  the  highest  tributes  to 
their  Captain.     '  It  was  you,'  said  Colonel  Considine,  ^  who  con- 
firmed me  in  what  I  deem  my  best  and  most  chivalric  feelings — 
who  made  me  a  soldier ; '  and  he  boasted  that  Napier's  principles 
and  lessons  had  through  life  been  his  rule,  as  his  example  had 
been  his  model.     Yet  a  merit  remains  to  be  told  which  perhaps 
exceeded  the  rest — a  merit  which  he  shared  with  his  brothers, 
and  which  they  imbibed  from  their  father.     ^  Give  him,'  wrote 
Sir  George  of  his  son  to  Sir  William,  ^  what  I  know  is  your 
opinion  as  well  as  my  own  respecting  kindness  of  manner  and  of 
speaking  to  the  soldiers,  and  not  supposing  they  have  not  the 
same  feelings  as  officers  because  they  are  privates.'     Of  all  the 
emphatic  traits  in  William  Napier's  character  there  was  none 
more  pre-eminent  than  his  faith  in  the  capabilities,  his  admiration 
of  the  deeds,  and  his  sympathy  for  the  hardships  of  the  common 

p^^  soldier. 
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soldier.  He  has  mentioned  with  approbation  the  derisive 
criticism  of  Hannibal  on  the  elder  Scipio  for  his  presumption, 
when  unknown  to  his  own  men,  in  opposing  a  general  who  could 
call  each  man  under  his  command  by  his  name.  Much  more 
would  the  hearts  of  soldiers  be  won,  and  their  enthusiasm  roused, 
by  an  officer  who  displayed  to  them  a  daily  regard,  the  unaffected 
result  of  his  love  and  esteem, — who  habitually  studied  their 
welfare,  stimulated  their  self-respect,  and  cherished  their  renown. 
In  the  fullest  measure  which  his  subordinate  station  allowed, 
he  had  his  share  in  forming  the  famous  43rd,  of  which  he  him- 
self was  the  most  celebrated  member ;  and  he  delighted  to  recount 
their  glorious  actions  and  acknowledged  ascendency.  The  cul- 
minating testimony  to  their  disciplined  valour  proceeded  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was  repeated  to  Sir  William  Napier 
by  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset.  During  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when 
a  particular  point  of  the  line  was  hard  pressed,  the  Duke 
called  out  sharply  to  Lord  FitzRoy,  ^  Send  the  43rd  there.'  Lord 
FitzKoy  informed  him  that  they  were  not  in  the  army ;  and 
once  and  again,  nevertheless,  at  critical  moments,  his  mind  intent 
on  the  danger  alone,  and  oblivious  of  the  answer  he  had  received, 
the  Duke  exclaimed  sharply,  *  Send  the  43rd  there.* 

At  the  moment  when  William  Napier  was  sent  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  new  situation,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
principal  counsellor  and  support  *  I  cannot,'  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  from  Folkestone,  October  9,  1804,  *  say  to  you  anything 
more  about  my  father  than  you  know  already,  for  I  feel  many 
things  that  I  cannot  express.  I  can  only  offer  up  my  prayers  to 
heaven,  and  put  my  trust  in  that  Being  he  has  so  often  told  me 
never  deceives.'  Four  days  afterwards,  on  October  13,  Colonel 
Napier  expired.  Forty-two  years  later  Charles  Napier  called  it 
*  the  terrible  13th  of  October,  when  we  lost  one  of  God's  noblest 
works, — strong  and  beautiful  in  body,  powerful  in  mind.'  *  If,' 
he  continued,  '  goodness,  virtue,  and  tenderness  ever  were  pos- 
sessed by  mortal  man,  our  dear  father  had  them  all.'  It  is  no 
paradox  to  assert  that  the  more  they  missed  him  the  less  his 
presence  was  required  among  them,  for  the  enduring  regret  had 
its  source  in  their  intense  appreciation  of  his  merits,  and  was  a 
sure  indication  that  he  had  not  died  before  his  mantle  had  fallen 
upon  his  sons. 

In  November,  1804,  there  occurred  a  passing  incident,  which 
had  no  effect  upon  William  Napier's  subsequent  career,  but 
which  he  must  always  have  numbered  among  the  memorable 
events  of  his  life.  Through  a  brother  officer,  Charles  Stanhope, 
the  nephew  of  William  Pitt,  he  was  asked  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
illustrious  minister  at  Putney,     The  contrast  between  the  cold 
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and  haughty  bearing  of  Pitt  in  public,  and  his  playful,  unpre- 
tending  sociability  in  private,  has  already  been  revealed  to  the 
world  ;  but  nowhere  is  there  disclosed  such  a  delicious  picture  of 
boyish  mirth  as  Napier  witnessed  only  a  couple  of  years  before 
the  statesman's  death,  and  nowhere  has  his  twofold  aspect  been 
exhibited  in  such  striking  juxtaposition* 

*  Arriving  rather  late,  the  great  man  was  at  dinner  when  I  entered 
the  room ;  he  immediately  rose,  and,  giving  me  both  hands,  weloomed 
me  with  sueh  a  gentle  good  nature,  &t  I  instantly  felt — not  at  ease, 
for  I  was  not  at  ^at  time  much  troubled  with  what  is  Called  moMvai^e 
honte,  but — ^that  I  had  a  friend  before  me  with  whom  I  might  instantly 
become  familiar  to  any  extent  within  the  bounds  of  good  breeding. 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  also  treated  me  witii  the  most  winning  kind- 
ness. All  this  produced  a  strange  sensation ;  for  I  came  determined 
to  hold  fast  by  my  patriotism,  though  in  presence,  of  a  wicked  mi- 
nister, however  polite  or  condescending  he  might  be  found.  Brought 
up  amidst  Whigs,  and  used  to  hear  Mr.  Pitt  abused  with  all  the 
virulence  of  Whigs,  I  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  of  all  good 
government;  and  my  father,  though  not  a  Whig,  had  always  con- 
demned his  war  with  France  as  an  iniquitous  and  pemioious  measure. 
Thus  primed  with  fierce  recollections  and  patriotic  resolves,  I  endea- 
voured to  sustain  my  mind's  hatred  against  the  Minister,  but  in  vain. 
All  feelings  sunk,  except  those  of  surprise  and  gratification,  at  finding 
such  a  gentle,  goodnatured,  agreeable,  and  entertaining  companion. 
He  used  to  come  home  to  dinner  raUier  exhausted,  and  seemed  to 
require  wine,  port,  of  which  he  generally  drank  a  bottle,  or  nearly  so, 
in  a  rapid  succession  of  glasses  ;  but  wnen  he  recovered  his  strength 
from  this  stimulant,  he  c^tsed  to  drink.  His  conversation  with  us  was 
always  gay,  goodnatured,  and  humorous,  telling  all  sorts  of  ^Twngmg 
stories.  He  liked  practical  fun,  and  used  to  riot  in  it  with  Lady 
Hester,  Charles  and  James  Stanhope,  and  myself;  and  one  inirtanoe  is 
worth  noticing.  We  were  resolved  to  blacken  his  &oe  with  burnt 
cork,  which  he  most  strenuously  resisted ;  but  at  the  b^;inning  of  the 
fray  a  servant  announced  that  Lords  Gastlereagh  and  Liverpool  desired 
to  see  him  on  business.  "  Let  them  wait  in  &e  other  room,"  was  the 
answer ;  and  the  great  minister  instantly  turned  to  the  battle,  catching 
up  a  cushion  and  belabouring  us  with  it  in  glorious  fun.  We  were, 
however,  too  many  and  strong  for  him,  and,  after  at  least  a  ten  minutes* 
fight,  got  him  down,  and  were  actually  daubing  his  feu^  when^  with  a 
look  of  pretended  confidence  in  his  prowess,  he  said,  *'  Stop,  this  will 
do ;  I  could  easily  beat  you  all,  but  we  must  not  keep  tiioee  grandees 
waiting  any  longer."  His  defeat  was,  however,  palpable,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  get  a  towel  and  basin  of  water  to  wadi  him  clean  before  he 
could  receive  the  grandees.  Being  thus  put  in  order,  the  basin  was 
hid  behind  the  sofa,  and  the  two  Lords  were  ushered  in.  Then  a  new 
phase  of  Mr.  Pitt's  manner  appeared,  to  my  great  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. Lord  Liverpoors  look  and  manner  are  well  known — melancholj, 
bending,  nervous.  Lord  Castleieagh  I  had  Imown  from  my  child- 
hood, 
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hood,  liad  often  been  engaged  with  him  in  athletic  sports,  pitching  the 
stone  or  bar,  and  looked  upon  him  as — ^whatr  indeed  he  was — a  model 
of  quiet  grace  and  strength  combined.  What  was  mj  surprise  to  see 
both  him  and  Lord  Liverpool  bending  like  spaniels  on  approaching 
the  man  we  had  just  been  maltreating  with  such  successful  insolence 
of  fun  t  But  instantly  Mr.  Pitt's  change  of  manner  and  look  entirely 
fixed  my  attention.  His  tall,  ungainly,  bony  figure  seemed  to  grow  to 
the  ceiling ;  his  head  was  thrown  back,  his  eyes  fixed  immoveably  in 
one  position,  as  if  reading  the  heavens,  and  totally  regardless  of  the 
bending  figures  near  him.  For  some  tune  they  spoke ;  he  made  now 
and  then  some  short  observation,  and  finally,  with  an  abrupt,  stiff  in- 
clination of  the  body,  but  without  casting  his  eyes  down,  dismissed 
them ;  then,  turning  to  us  with  a  laugh,  caught  up  his  cushions,  and 
renewed  oiur  fight  Another  phase  of  his  countenance  I  had  yet  to 
learn.  Some  time  after  my  visit,  which  was  twice  renewed  at  Putney, 
I  was  walking  across  the  parade-groimd  of  the  Horse  Guards,  where  I 
saw  Mr.  Pitt  talking  to  several  gentlemen,  evidently  upon  business 
which  interested  him.  I  caught  his  eye  while  some  forty  yards  from 
him ;  he  gave  a  smile  and  nod  of  recognition,  and  I  was  advancing  to 
greet  him.  Listantly  his  countenance  changed  with  a  commanding 
fierceness  of  expression  difficult  to  describe,  but  it  emphatically  spoke, 
even  at  that  distance.  "  Pass  on ;  this  is  no  place  for  fooling,"  was 
the  meaning,  and  not  to  be  mistaken.  I  had  often  been  in  Mr.  Fox's 
company,  not  only  when  he  was  on  a  visit  at  my  father's  house  in 
Clifton,  but  afterwards  at  his  own  house,  or  rather  the  Duke  of  York's 
house,  then  standing  on  the  present  site  of  Stafford  House.  His 
manners  were  totally  different  from  Mr.  Pitt's — always  agreeable, 
gentle,  kind,  and  goodnatured,  but  not  attractive  to  young  people, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  them,  and  rather 
to  bear  with  than  to  like  them ;  at  least,  such  was  the  impression  he 
made  on  me ;  whereas  Mr.  Pitt's  manner  was  that  of  joyous  hilarity 
and  delight  at  being  able  to  unbend  his  mind,  as  it  were,  when  he 
could  do  it  safely.    He  was  very  attractive.' 

This  delightful  narrative  might  lead  to  an  inference  which  was 
not  the  Impression  of  Napier,  that  the  stately  demeanour  of  Pitt 
was  a  consummate  piece  of  acting  to  produce  effect,  and  was  un- 
worthy a  statesman  of  his  exalted  intellect  A  little  considera- 
tion would  correct  the  hasty  conclusion,  and  show  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  presuming  his  behaviour  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  natural.  His  exceeding  shyness,  which  he  never 
overcame,  occasioned  stii&iess  and  reserve,  and  made  him  shrink 
from  giving  loose  to  his  mirthful  vein,  except  before  friends.  He 
found  himself  in  opening  manhood  with  an  enormous  weight  of 
responsibility,  and  his  vast  undertaking  required  a  concentrated 
gravity  of  mind.  The  immense  importance  and  extent  of  his 
business,  the  endless  demands  on  bis  time,  the  frequent  necessity 
for  secresy,  and  always  for  discretion,  rendered  it  imperative  to 
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dispose  of  personal  discussions  with  distant  brevity.  The  dry 
and  dignified  air  which  never  forsook  him  in  officisd  intercourse 
was  not  therefore  artificial,  but  was  the  spontaneous  consequence 
of  his  temperament  and  position,— of  his  innate  bashfulness,  his 
earnest  application  to  his  overwhelming  duties,  his  prudential 
silence,  and  his  want  of  leisure  for  colloquial  dilatations.  Like 
the  rest  of  mankind  he  changed  from  lively  to  severe  with  his 
occupation,  and  the  phenomenon  consisted  in  the  completeness 
with  which  he  threw  nimself  into  both,  and  prevented  either  from 
encroaching  on  the  other. 

For  nearly  three  years  after  William  Napier  was  fixed  in  the 
43rd  Regiment,  the  ordinary  tenor  of  bis  employment  was  only 
interrupted  by  a  recruiting  excursion  to  Ireland.  This  brought 
him  to  the  middle  of  1807,  when  an  angry  impatience  had  arisen 
in  the  army  for  active  service.  The  glory  acquired  by  the  navy, 
the  popular  belief  that  our  sailors  were  superior  to  our  soldiers, 
the  preference  of  the  Court  for  foreign  legions,  the  confidence  of 
men  and  officers  in  their  own  deserts,  combined,  he  says,  to  gall 
their  pride  and  create  in  them  a  frenzy  for  the  opportunities  to 
win  distinction.  They  were  not  overawed  by  the  stupendous 
genius  of  Napoleon,  which  daunted  multitudes  of  civilians,  who 
believed  that  it  must  render  the  French  irresistible.  The  British 
troops  had  an  unwavering  faith  that  their  valour  would  restore 
the  balance,  and  they  boasted  that  they  would  fight  any  general 
through  any  blunders.  The  first  opening  which  came  to  William 
Napier  did  not  help  to  gratify  his  martial  cravings.  The  Govern- 
ment had  certain  intelligence  that  France  and  Russia  were  about 
to  compel  Denmark  to  coalesce  in  the  plot  for  destroying  the 
maritime  commerce  of  England.  The  Ministers  demanded  that 
Denmark  should  deposit  her  navy  in  our  ports  till  the  contest  was 
over,  and  on  her  refusal  Copenhagen  was  attacked  by  land,  that 
the  possession  of  the  town,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  mi^t 
give  possession  of  the  fleet  The  43rd  Regiment  was  included 
in  the  expedition,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  one  of  the 
generals.  His  presence  excited  no  enthusiasm  among  officers 
eager  to  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the  field.  Eastern  heroes  were 
despised  as  persons  who  might  contend  with  half-civilised  hordes,^ 
but  who  were  incapable  of  coping  with  European  tactics. 
*The  great  victor  of  Assaye,'  says  Sir  William,  'was  only  a 
noble  captain  to  those  immediately  about  him  :  his  Indian  fame 
was  almost  ignored.'  No  renown  could  have  been  won  in 
battles  with  the  Danes,  who  were  too  weak  to  oppose  a  resist- 
ance  worthy  of  the  name ;  but  the  despatches  of  Sir  Arthur 
prove  that  if  his  master-mind  had  directed  the  operations  they 
would  have  been  very  differently  conducted,  and  numerous  lives, 
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a  vast  amount  of  property,  much  misery,  and  some  bitter  resent- 
ments would  have  been  saved. 

It  was  in  July,  1807,  that  William  Napier  embarked  at 
Ramsgate  on  board  a  small  transport  Confusion  reigned  on 
shore  and  on  deck  ;  some  of  the  soldiers  fainted  for  want  of  food, 
and  he  expended  his  last  sixpence  in  purchasing  victuals  for 
them.  ^  Heaven  bless  their  bodies,'  he  said  of  the  commanders, 
*  their  heads  cannot  be  hurt.'  The  same  mismanagement  pre- 
vailed during  the  disembarkation  at  Veldbeck.  ^  I  never,  he 
wrote,  '  saw  any  fair  in  Ireland  so  confused  as  the  landing ;  had 
the  enemy  opposed  us,  the  remains  of  the  army  would  have  been 
on  their  way  to  England.'  The  invading  force,  which  amounted 
to  25,000  men,  invested  Copenhagen  on  the  17th  of  August. 
The  blockading  squadron  prevented  the  Danish  army  from 
crossing  over  from  the  mainland;  and  Zealand  itself  did  not 
contain  above  5000  regular  troops.  The  spiritless  sorties  of  the 
Copenhagen  garrison  showed  that  the  soldiers  who  manned  the 
walls  were  not  very  formidable,  and  Napier  believed  that  the 
English  on  ^eir  arrival  might  have  gone  straight  into  the  town. 
The  engineers  reported  that  a  regular  siege  was  required,  and 
their  views  were  adopted  by  Lord  Cathcart,  who  commanded  in 
chief.  Much  time  was  expended  in  landing  materials,  and 
William  Napier  sarcastically  remarks  that  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
they  had  erected  one  battery,  which  on  trial  was  found  too 
distant  to  be  useful.  The  cautious  and  reserved  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  in  recording  some  of  the  subsequent  delays,  could 
not  refrain  from  appending  a  note  of  admiration. 

There  was  a  body  of  Danish  militia  and  soldiers,  to  the 
number  of  9000,  collected  at  Roeskilde  in  the  rear  of  the 
besiegers,  and  on  the  morning  of  August  26  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley was  sent  with  6000  troops  to  disperse  them.  His  little 
army  was  in  two  divisions,  and  Captain  Napier  and  his  company 
were  with  the  second,  which  was  commanded  by  General 
Linsingen,  a  German.  The  enemy,  more  anxious  to  elude  the 
English  than  to  grapple  with  them,  departed  to  Kioge,  a  place 
on  the  coast  There  Sir  Arthur  came  up  with  them  on  the 
29th,  and  settled  that  General  Linsingen  should  turn  their  left 
flank,  while  he  attacked  them  in  front.  The  German  did  not 
appear  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  struck 
the  blow  without  waiting  for  him.  A  single  volley  was  fired, 
the  95th  charged,  and  the  Danes  ran  in  every  direction, 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  clothing  in  their  flight.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  raw  militia,  who  wanted  courage 
because  they  wanted  self-confidence.  *  Not  a  man,'  said  Sir 
Arthur,  '  would  have  made  his  retreat  if  General  Linsingen  had 
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carried  into  execution  his  part  of  the  plan.'  So  said  William 
Napier.  *  The  division  with  which  I  was  ought  to  have  heesk  in 
their  rear,  and  made  the  whole  prisoners,  but  by  General 
Linsingen  halting  where  he  had  no  business  we  were  too  late.' 
Tardy  as  he  had  been  in  moving  forward  to  the  fight,  he  was 
active  enough  in  the  chase,  and  the  two  extremes  of  the  ferocious 
mercenary  and  the  chivalrous  soldier  were  now  exemplified  in 
Napier  and  his  chief. 

The  atrocities  were  commenced  in  the  advance  to  the  field  of 
battle.  The  Hanoverian  skirmishers,  in  their  passage  through  a 
wood,  fired  at  men  in  trees,  who  are  supposed  by  Major  Hopkins 
to  have  been  foolishly  placed  there  by  the  Danish  general.  Sir 
William  Napier  states  that,  as  they  were  ncme  of  them  armed 
with  muskets,  they  could  only  have  climbed  into  the  branches 
to  hide  themselves. '  They  were  shot  at  like  birds.  Half  a  doxen 
were  brought  down  from  a  single  tree ;  five  fell  stone  dead,  and 
the  sixth  was  mortally  wounded.  ^  Every  British  sddier,'  says 
Sir  William,  *shuddereil  at  the  cruelty.*  When  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  routed  the  rabble  in  uniform,  and  the  German 
division  pressed  forward  to  hunt  the  terrified  fugitives,  the 
foreign  troops  persevered  in  the  horrible  butchery,  and  slaughtered 
*  poor  runaways  who  did  not  intend  to  resist'  In  the  course  of 
the  pursuit  General  Linsingen  inquired  of  a  grey-haired  peasant 
which  way  his  countrymen  had  fled.  The  old  man  answered  he 
would  not  tell,  and  the  general  instantly  commanded  his  orderly 
to  shoot  him,  ^  I  can  assure  you,'  William  Napier  wrote  to  his 
mother,  ^that  from  the  general  of  the  Germans  down  to  the 
smallest  drumboy  in  the  l^on  the  earth  never  groaned  with  such 
a  set  of  infamous  murdering  villains.'  The  day  after  the  skirmish 
at  Kioge  a  large  village  was  occupied,  and  General  Linsingen 
appeared  in  a  new  character.  He  groped  in  the  common  sewer 
for  money  reported  to  be  concealed  there^  and  summoned  a  man 
from  the  43rd  to  assist  him.  Captain  Napier  immediately  called 
the  man  back,  and  bid  him  behave  like  a  soldier.  From 
searching  the  sewer  the  general  proceeded  to  rob  the  church. 
The  doors  were  strong,  and  he  set  the  troops  to  break  in  through 
the  roof,  having  raised  with  his  own  hands  one  of  the  ladders  for 
the  purpose.  Unable  to  endure  the  infamy  any  longer.  Captain 
Napier,  at  the  risk  of  his  commission,  expressed  his  disgust  to 
General  Linsingen,  and  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  rejoin  his 
regiment  in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  division.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  he  was  ordered  to  escort  with  him  to  the  army  four 
hundred  prisoners,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  women  and 
decrepit  old  men.  Ignorant  of  the  road,  he  had  to  guide  his 
movements  by  the  steeples  during  a  march  of  three  days,  and  at 

night 
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night  he  lodged  his  prisoners  in  the  churches.  The  numbers  of 
his  captives  diminished  as  he  advanced.  *  The  women/  he  says, 
*I  fear  had  been  taken  for  a  shameful  purpose.  I  thought  it 
scandalous  to  carry  them  through  the  country,  and  to  shut  them 
up  at  night  with  the  men,  and  therefore  left  them  in  the  first 
village  I  halted  at.*  The  aged  peasants  in  bis  train  were  equally 
released  as  they  passed  their  homes.  The  column  was  finally 
reduced  to  sixty  able-bodied  rustics,  who  had  strength  to  wield  a 
weapon,  but  who  had  no  badge  of  having  served. 

General  Linsingen's  division  were  not  alone  in  their  evil  deeds. 
Three  days  after  the  landing  Napier  said  in  a  letter,  *  The  country 
people  give  the  soldiers  everything  they  want,  and  in  return  are 
plundered  and  abused,  for  which  we  hang  and  flog  the  soldiers 
every  day.  British  soldiers  fight  well,  but  are  the  greatest 
scoundrels  possible.'  He  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  superior 
claim  of  the  Germans  to  the  appellation.  The  43rd  committed 
some  depredations  at  the  outset,  and  were  severely  punished  by 
the  officers.  The  regiment,  being  better  than  others,  was  believed 
to  be  worse,  since  the  exceptional  rigour  with  which  crimes  were 
repressed  was  supposed  to  indicate  an  exceptional  depravity. 
General  Linsingen  favoured  the  conclusion  by  reporting  that 
Captain  Napier  and  his  company  had  perpetrated  the  outrages 
which  disgraced  the  Germans.  Far  from  marauding,  his  com- 
pany throughout  their  marches  had  not  even  plucked  one  of  the 
cherries  with  which  the  country  abounded,  and  at  the  investment 
of  Copenhagen  a  good  soldier,  who  gathered  a  few  from  a  tree 
in  front  of  his  quarters,  received  twenty-five  lashes.  *  The 
ground,'  says  Sir  ^yilliam,  ^  immediately  round  the  capital  was 
renderckl  a  waste  by  the  besieging  corps,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
general  commanding ;  but  where  the  43rd  were  stationed,  a  little 
beyond  the  circle  of  actual  attack,  was  an  oasis.'  The  humanity 
displayed  by  Captain  Napier  in  his  first  campaign  was  never 
obliterated  by  familiarity  with  sights  of  woe,  which  commonly 
hardens  the  tenderest  mind.  '  My  heart  bled,'  wrote  Sir  Charles 
in  India,  ^  almost  as  much  for  every  Belooch  slain  as  for  my  own 
people.  To  this  my  great  and  admirable  father  reared  me,  not 
as  a  ruffian  to  delight  in  blood,  but  as  a  soldier  to  save  blood 
where  it  could  be  saved,  and  to  wage  war  for  England  with  a 
heart  bent  to  soften  its  miseries  to  man.'  The  sentiment  per- 
vaded the  whole  being  of  William.  No  one  struggled  more 
fiercely  for  victory,  but  never  with  callous  cruelty  or  angry  hate. 
He  saw  brother  heroes  in  the  opposing  ranks,  and  admired  their 
courage,  and  pitied  their  misfortunes.  He  would  rather  have 
laid  down  his  own  life  than  wantonly,  and  therefore  wickedly, 
have  taken  the  life  of  a  foe. 
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The  Danes  were  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance, 
and  defended  the  capital  with  no  other  view  than  to  preserve 
their  credit  They  would  have  relinquished  the  contest  the 
moment  thej  had  a  sufficient  military  excuse,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  maintained  that  any  mode  of  reducing  a  town  which 
was  ready  to  yield  when  the  point  of  honour  was  satisfied,  must 
be  preferable  to  the  destructive  process  of  bombardment  By 
occupying  the  island  of  Amag,  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
harbour,  tne  investment  of  Copenhagen  would  have  been  complete. 
There  were  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  when  they  were  cut  off  from  their  supplies  they  must  speedily 
have  surrendered.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  his  official  corre- 
spondence, employed  the  form  of  assuming  that  there  must  be 
some  reason  he  could  not  penetrate  why  a  project  should  be 
neglected  that  had  at  once  presented  itself  to  his  intuitive 
sagacity.  He  suggested  that  me  omission  to  adopt  the  scheme 
might  possibly  arise  from  the  necessity  of  detaching  troops  to 
crush  the  militia  at  Kioge.  He  scattered  and  disarmed  the 
militia ;  his  force  was  free  to  take  possession  of  Amag,  and  he 
submitted  a  plan  to  Lord  Cathcart  for  effecting  the  object 
Unhappily  his  counsels  did  not  prevail.  The  bombardment 
commenced  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and  lasted  three 
days  and  nights.  *  Whole  streets,'  wrote  an  eye-witness, 
*were  level  with  the  ground;  eighteen  hundred  houses  were 
destroyed ;  the  principal  church  was  in  ruins ;  almost  every 
house  in  the  town  bore  marks  of  violence;  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  had  lost  their  lives,  and  a  vast  number 
were  wounded.'  Then  the  Danes  conceived  they  might  capi- 
tulate without  disgrace,  and  resigned  their  fleet  into  the 
hands  of  the  Engli^.  Two  brothers  of  William  Napier  served 
at  the  siege — George,  who  was  in  the  division  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  at  the  skirmish  of  Kioge,  and  Henry,  a  midshipman, 
who  was  often  engaged  in  boats  against  the  sea-batteries  of  the 
enemy.  The  midstapman  had  in  his  crew  an  Irish  sailor  of 
giant  stature,  who,  as  he  overtopped  his  shipmates  by  some 
inches,  thought  it  discreet  to  stoop  when  the  shot  was  flying 
thick.  ^  For  shame  I  hold  up  your  head,'  thundered  Henry 
Napier  from  the  stem.  *  I  will,  sir,'  replied  the  giant,  *  when 
there  is  room.* 

William  Napier  was  back  in  England  the  first  week  in 
November.  He  brought  away  from  Denmark  no  inspiriting 
recollections.  *  The  account  of  our  operations,'  he  said,  *  is  short, 
being  a  compound  of  stupidity,  vanity,  and  villany.'  His  next 
employment  was  the  greatest  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  or  any 
other  generation  of  soldiers.     Ho  was  one  of  the  army  which 

was 
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was  sent  to  fight  out  the  mighty  contest  between  France  and 
England  on  Spanish  ground.  There  he  performed  his  heroic 
exploits ;  there  'he  acquired  his  military  experience ;  there  he 
matured  his  strategical  genius ;  there  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  work  which  has  secured  him  a  celebrated  name  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  the  science  of  war.  Hence  it  is  the  most  memorable 
period  of  his  life.  The  army  which  was  about  to  try  its  fortunes 
m  the  Peninsula  was  to  consist  of  35,000  men.  The  troops  already 
in  Portugal  were  to  furnish  upwards  of  20,000,  which  were  to 
march  under  the  general-in-chief,  Sir  John  Moore,  and  with  him 
went  Captain  George  Napier  as  aide-de-camp,  and  Major  Charles 
Napier  m  command  of  the  50th.  A  fresh  force  of  13,000  sol- 
diers was  to  be  sent  from  England  to  Corunna  under  Sir  David 
Baird  ;  and  with  him  went  William  Napier  and  the  43rd.  Lady 
Sarah  looked  forward  with  proud  confidence  to  the  distinction 
which  would  be  gained  by  her  sons.  Unless,  she  said  to  Wil- 
liam, they  discharged  their  functions  *in  a  superior  way,  the 
Napier  heart  would  not  be  satisfied  with  itself.*  '  I  leave  you,' 
she  proceeded,  '  who  so  well  know  what  ought  to  be  the  feelings 
of  the  widow  of  such  a  person  as  your  father — to  you,  I  say,  I 
leave  it  to  form  a  judgment  on  mine  at  a  crisis  so  important  as 
will  probably  be  the  close  of  this  year.*  Captain  Napier  was  at 
Colchester  in  September,  1808,  when  the  43rd  got  intelligence 
that  they  were  to  embark  at  Harwich.  On  the  13th  of  October 
they  were  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna.  The  head-quarters  of 
Moore  left  Lisbon  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  but  Baird's 
division,  detained  by  the  miserable  obstructions  of  the  Spaniards, 
could  not  move  forward  till  November.  Moore's  corps  had 
300  miles  to  march,  and  Baird's  200,  before  a  junction  could  be 
effected  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Captain  Napier,  and  his  friend  Lloyd,  met  with  a  gracious 
reception  from  the  Spanish  ladies.  Both  of  them  were  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  majestic  appearance,  their  singular  talents, 
and  their  gay  and  spirited  talk.  They  were  young,  they  were 
soldiers,  they  were  hastening  onwards  to  do  battle  with  the 
choicest  troops  of  France,  commanded  by  a  genius  who  was  the 
terror  of  Europe.  These  were  circumstances  to  inspire  a  peculiar 
interest;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  William  Napier  should 
write  from  Corunna :  *  The  women  are  extremely  attentive  to  us, 
endeavouring  to  teach  us  the  language,  which  is  very  easy,  and 
are  delighted  if  we  dance  with  them.  In  short,  we  are  very  near 
on  the  footing  with  them  that  we  should  be  with  old  friends  in 
England.'  The  families  in  Corunna  gave  him  and  Lloyd  letters 
to  families  in  Lugo,  forty  miles  distant.  *  There,*  he  says,  *  we 
met  with  more  attention  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  anybody  to 
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strangers.  The  girls  teach  me  the  language  very  fast ;  and  we 
were  such  favourites  that  they  gave  us  more  letters  to  this  place.' 
He  was  then  at  Villafranca,  where  the  same  exQBSsive  kindness 
was  repeated.  His  social  triumphs  were  not  unalloyed  by 
hardships.  They  had  had  a  fatiguing  march  of  120  miles  in  the 
rain,  llieir  accommodations  when  they  halted  did  not  alleWate 
the  discomforts  of  the  road.  *Our  quarters,'  he  wrote,  'are 
worse  than  anything  you  can  conceive  from  the  worst  description 
of  the  worst  inns  in  the  very  worst  part  of  Spain.'  *  War  in  Spain/ 
said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  '  is  much  less  of  an  evil  than  in 
other  countries.  There  is  no  property  to  destroy.  Enter  a  house, 
the  walls  are  bare ;  there  is  no  furniture.'  Dirt  alone  abounded. 
The  gentlemen  were  dirty  in  their  persons,  and  the  ladies  were 
not  entirely  free  from  the  reproach.  Napier  s  female  admirers,  im- 
pressed we  presume  by  the  superior  whiteness  of  English  teeth, 
lamented  that  they  had  no  means  of  cleaning  their  own,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  for  a  supply  of  tooth-brushes  and  tooth-powder, 
which  he  intended  to  distribute  among  his  fair  entertainers. 

The  army  had  been  launched  into  Spain  under  a  delusion.  The 
nation  was  believed  to  have  woke  from  its  long  lethargy  like  a 
giant  refreshed.  The  noisy  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people 
had  risen  against  the  French  was  accepted  as  the  indication  of  a 
persevering  patriotism  which  preferred  death  to  defeat  Napier 
showed  his  sagacity  in  the  quickness  with  which  he  detected  the 
imposition.  He  noticed  that  the  men  at  Corunna  were  'poor, 
frippery,  little  apprentice-looking  people.'  He  had  already  begun 
to  doubt  the  Spartan  valour  with  which  they  were  accredited ; 
and  when  he  mentioned  that  the  peasants  in  training  were  about 
equal  in  discipline  to  our  militia,  he  added,  '  tf  ihey  have  the 
courage  to  fignt'  By  the  time  he  reached  Villafranca  he  dis- 
covered that  the  lower  classes  were  indolent,  *  cruel,  cheating, 
£roud,  and  crafty.'  He  said  they  ought  to  be  flogged  for  their 
tziness,  and  exterminated  for  their  treatment  of  animals.  He 
noticed  that  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
were  without  exception  Germans  from  the  Rhenish  confederation, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  single  Frenchman  or  good  soldier  among 
them.  He  was  struck  with  the  empty  vaunts  which  resounded 
on  every  side,  and  inferred  that  the  bombastic  language  was  a 
symptom  of  imbecility  in  action.  *  I  hope,'  he  wrote  Novem- 
ber 10,  '  I  am  no  prophet ;  but  if  the  British  troops  do  not  save 
Spain,  I  think  the  Spaniards  cannot ;  for  so  vain  are  they  that 
already  they  talk  of  invading  France,  forgetting  that  the  best 
general  and  300,000  of  the  second  best  troops  in  the  world  are  to 
be  conquered  first.'  His  prophecy  had  a  speedy  fulfilment  *  The 
English   alone  are   to   be  feared   in  Spain,'  said    Napoleon,    a 
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little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards ;  *  the  rest  are  mere 
partisans,  who  can  never  keep  the  field/  The  rulers  had  all  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  of  the  populace.  Their  incapacity  was 
glaring  to  the  last ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  asserted  that  he 
had  met  with  many  able  men  in  Portugal,  but  never  one  in  Spain. 
Their  patriotic  professions  were  subservient  to  their  private  self- 
ishness ;  and  they  were  much  more  anxious  to  make  money  of 
their  allies  than  to  emancipate  the  country  from  foreign  thraldom. 
A  part  of  the  vexatious  delay  which  Baird  experienced  at  Corunna, 
and  which  jeopardised  the  safety  of  both  divisions  of  the  army, 
was  to  enable  die  authorities  to  extort  exorbitant  sums  for  trans- 
port. They  habitually  violated  truth;  and  frequent  exposure 
had  no  effect  in  checking  their  shameless  inventions.  Though 
their  troops  were  powerless  to  withstand  the  shock  of  battle,  their 
conceit  rendered  them  jealous  of  their  deliverers,  and  their  ill- 
dissembled  hostility  frequently  prevailed  over  their  active  assist- 
ance. Arrogant,  boastful,  procrastinating,  inefficient,  rapacious, 
improvident,  cruel,  and  false,  they  were  the  reverse  of  all  which 
England  imagined  when  she  despatched  an  army  to  their  aid. 
Moore  was  told  that  he  would  find  180,000  dauntless  men  in  line 
of  battle,  backed  by  an  exasperated,  determined  people.  He 
found,  on  the  contrary,  routed  soldiers,  an  apathetic  population, 
an  impotent  government,  and  sullen  opposition.  He  arrived  at 
Salamanca  with  a  portion  of  his  forces  towards  the  end  of 
November,  and  saw  himself  isolated  in  a  country  where  Napo- 
leon had  330,000  splendid  troops,  of  which  230,000  could  be 
readily  detached  to  sweep  away  the  British. 

Moore  shared  the  conviction  of  his  men  that  English  soldiers 
were  superior  to  French ;  but  as  he  was  a  general  in  the  field, 
and  not  a  ranting  hero  of  romance,  he  was  compelled  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  French  host  must  overpower  23,583  English, 
which  was  all  he  could  assemble  for  the  fight  ^  Everything  that 
is  to  be  done  must  be  done  by  us,'  said  Lord  Wellington,  August 
24,  1809,  when  he  could  bring  into  battle  25,000  English  and 
10,000  Portuguese  ;  *  and  certainly  the  British  army  cannot  be 
deemed  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  the  only  acting  efficient 
military  body  to  be  opposed  to  a  French  army  consisting  of  not 
less  than  70,000  men.'  With  a  smaller  force  than  that  of 
Wellington,  and  a  far  more  numerous  enemy,  Moore  at  once 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Sir 
William  Napier  and  every  competent  authority,  that  military 
policy  required  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Lisbon  before  he  could 
be  reached  by  Napoleon.  There  he  would  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  Portuguese  levies,  and  the  6260  British  under 
Cradock.     There  he  might  have  been  joined  by  the  division  of 
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Baird,  which  would  have  re-embarked  at  Conmna,  and  gone 
round  to  him  by  sea.     Thidier  fresh  troops  could  have  been  for- 
warded to  him  from  England,  and  a  new  campaign  might  have 
been  devised,  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  aifiurs.     Influenced 
by  the  changing  course  of  events,  Moore  vacillated  for  a  time, 
and  then,  instead  of  commencing  a  retreat  to  the  south,  he  resolved 
to  advance  to  the  north,  where  Soultwith  15,000  men  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Carrion,  covering  the  communications  with  France. 
Napoleon,  judging  of  what  the  English  general  would  do  by 
what  he  ought  to  have  done,  took  for  granted  that  he  was  hurry- 
ing back  to  Portugal,  and  Moore,  basing  his  project  upon  the 
error,  calculated  that  he  might   surprise   the   division   on  the 
Carrion  before  it  could  be  reinforced,  and  that,  after  executing  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms,  he  might  retire  with  credit     The  French, 
as  actually  happened,  might  learn  his  movements  and  be  pre- 
pared ;  but  if  he  was  baffled  in  his  plan  of  falling  wpoa  a  weak 
and  scattered  corps,  there  was  a  second  consequence  which  he 
was  confident  would  ensue.     Napoleon,  who  was  at  Madrid,  and 
who  was  pushing  his  conauests  in  the  south,  would  fly  northwards 
when  he  perceived  that  his  communications  were  threatened,  that 
the  troops  on  the  Carrion  were  endangered,  and  that  the  English 
had  ventured  to  a  forward  position  which  might  permit  him  by 
hasty  marches  to  intercept  their  retreat      The  moment  he  learnt 
that  they  had  left  Salamanca  and  were  not  returning  to  Portugal, 
he  divined  the  design,  and  made  a  rush  to  cut  them  off  from 
their  new  base  of  operations.    The  information  compelled  Moore 
to  abandon  the  offensive.     He  pulled  up  at  Sahagun  to  avoid 
being  overwhelmed,  and  took  the  road  to  Gallicia  with  Soult  at 
his  heels.     He  had  effected  a  diversion,  and  intimated  a  faint 
hope  in  his  journal  and  official  correspondence  that  when  the 
south  was   relieved  for  a  short  period  from  the  pressure,  the 
Spanish  armies  would  assemble  in  the  unoccupied  provinces,  and 
resist  the  invader.     In  his  despatch  from  Corunna  he  avowed 
that  he  had  never  entertained  the  slightest  expectation  that  the 
hope  would  be  realised,  and  that,  if  he  had  adhered  to  military 
rules,  he  should  have  gone  back  from  Salamanca.    *  I  was  sensible, 
however,'  he  continued,  ^that  the  indifference  of  the  Spaniards 
would   never  have  been  believed ;   that,  had  the  British  been 
withdrawn,  the  loss  of  the  cause  would  have  been  imputed  to 
their  retreat ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  risk  this  army  to  convince 
the  people  of  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  neidier  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  make  any 
efforts  for  themselves.'     Acting  upon  this  erroneous  principle,  as 
it   seems  to  us,  though  the  plea  is  admitted  by  Sir  William 
Napier,  Moore  preferred  a  retreat  with  an  army  pressing  on  hia 
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rear  to  a  retreat  in  which  he  would  have  brought  ofiF  his  men 
unmolested.  Victories  which  cannot  be  justified  upon  strictly 
military  grounds  may  impose  by  their  splendour,  and  have  a 
moral  result  which  overbalances  the  evils.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  who  disregard  causes  in  war,  and  look  exclusively  to 
effects,  a  retreat  from  Sahagun  was  the  same  as  a  retreat  from 
Salamanca,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  produced  a  stronger  con- 
viction of  the  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  disasters  it  involved. 

The  retreat  to  Corunna  was  commenced  on  the  24th  of 
December.  The  morning  of  the  26th  the  reserve  crossed  the 
Esla  by  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo.  The  Rifles  and  the 
1st  battalion  of  the  43rd  formed  a  brigade  under  General 
Craufurd,  which  was  directed  to  remain  and  destroy  the  bridge 
when  the  stores  and  stragglers  had  passed.  William  Napier 
and  his  company  were  alternately  employed  in  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge,  and  in  holding  the  heights  on  the  rearward  bank. 
Napoleon  had  advanced  from  Madrid  with  more  than  his  usual 
celerity,  and  in  the  night  of  the  26th  the  cavalry  scouts  of  the 
imperial  guard  captured  some  women  and  baggage.  Two 
soldiers  of  the  43rd  had  been  set  to  keep  a  look-out.  In  the 
event  of  the  French  appearing  one  was  instructed  to  stand  firm, 
while  the  other,  having  fired,  was  to  run  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  indicate  whether  £he  force  was  great  or  small.  The  soldier 
who  ran  was  overtaken  by  the  cavalry,  received  upwards  of  a 
dozen  sabre  cuts  in  an  instant,  and,  undismayed  by  his  frightful 
wounds,  staggered  on  to  give  the  signal.  The  second  soldier, 
true  to  his  orders,  remained  steady  at  his  post,  and  fought  with 
his  assailants.  His  knapsack,  cap,  and  musket  were  cut  in 
twenty  places,  his  bayonet  was  bent  double,  notched  like  a  saw, 
and  bloody  to  the  hilt,  and  he  himself  remained  unhurt.  Napier 
had  reason  to  speak  exultingly  of  his  *  gallant  men.*  Two  days 
and  two  nights  they  worked,  and  watched,  and  fought  amid  sleet 
and  rain,  and  up  to  their  knees  in  clay,  without  being  relieved 
for  an  hour.  At  midnight  on  the  28th  their  weary  duty  was 
accomplished,  and  the  soldiers,  descending  silently  from  the 
opposite  heights,  marched  in  tempestuous  darkness  over  planks 
laid  across  the  broken  arches,  and  went  forward  to  Benevente.  War 
is  full  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  their  timely  arrival  at  Bene- 
vente averted  a  horrible  calamity.  Several  thousand  infantry  were 
asleep  in  the  upper  part  of  a  convent  built  round  a  square.  The 
lower  part  was  filled  with  cavalry,  and  for  this  multitude  of  men 
and  horses  there  was  only  one  outlet.  Coming  in  from  the 
bridge  with  William  Napier,  Lloyd  perceived  that  a  large 
window-shutter  was  in  flames,  and  that  the  straw  with  which  the 
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place  was  covered  must  presently  catch  fire.  Silently,  because 
an  alarm  would  have  produced  a  destructive  scramble  to  escape, — 
swiftly,  because  there  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost, — Lloyd  leaped 
along  the  backs  of  the  horses,  and,  wrenching  off  the  shutter, 
flung  it  out  of  the  window. 

On  the  march  from  Benevente  Captain  Napier  stayed  half  a 
mile  behind  his  company  to  succour  an  exhausted  soldier.  He 
was  engaged,  according  to  his  nature,  in  his  usual  work  of 
humanity,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  his  old  friends 
the  Germans,  who,  according  to  their  nature,  were  employed  in 
their  favourite  work  of  plunder.  They  had  a  spring  cart  filled 
with  goods,  and  he  insisted  that  they  should  allow  the  poor 
soldier  to  ride.  The  Germans  attacked  Captain  Napier  for  his 
interference.  He  had  to  defend  himself  with  the  musket  and 
bayonet  of  his  patient,  and  would  have  been  killed  if  a  rifleman, 
who  started  up  from  behind  a  wall,  had  not  gone  to  his  aid.  He 
was  victorious  in  the  scuffle,  captured  one  of  the  marauders, 
carried  him  off  to  the  column  in  front,  and  got  him  consigned  to 
the  provost  At  Bonillos,  a  little  beyond  Astorga,  General 
Craufurd's  brigade  was  ordered  to  break  off  from  the  principal  line 
of  retreat,  and  direct  its  steps  through  Orense  to  Vigo.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1808  the  rear-guard  of  Moore  marched  out  of 
Astorga,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1809  Napoleon,  with  a 
mighty  force,  marched  in.  He  was  just  too  late.  ^  The  English,' 
he  wrote  to  Joseph,  *  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  mountain  of 
Guadarrama,  and  to  the  horrible  mud,  for  opposing  our  progress.' 
Events  demanded  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  in  another  quarter ; 
and  his  prey  having  slipped  past  before  he  could  spread  the  net, 
he  intrusted  the  fur&er  pursuit  to  Soult.  The  hardships  of  Napier 
did  not  cease  when  he  diverged  from  the  central  road.  He  was 
charged  with  the  care  of  a  large  convoy  of  sick  and  stores,  which 
by  unremitting  exertion  he  conducted  to  Vigo  without  leaving 
man  or  cart  behind.  His  only  clothes  were  a  pair  of  linen 
trousers  and  a  jacket  He  was  without  shoes^  and  his  swelled 
and  naked  feet  bled  at  every  step.  General  Craufurd  could  not 
endure  the  spectacle,  and  turned  away  his  head.  The  intelli- 
gence of  his  friend's  deplorable  condition  reached  the  ears  of 
Macleod,  who  lent  him  his  spare  horse,  or  he  would  have  perished 
by  the  way.  His  sufferings,  as  it  was,  produced  a  violent  fever, 
which,  he  says,  weakened  his  constitution,  and  from  which  he 
hardly  escaped  with  life.  His  campaign  ended  at  Vigo,  where 
he  embarked.     His  brothers  had  gone  to  Corunna  with  Moore. 

When  the  English  army  left  Spain  it  had  fewer  men  by  four 
thousand  than  when  it  entered.  This  was  only  a  portion  of  the 
loss.     A  dreadful  fever,  brought  on  by  anxiety,  privation,  and 
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fattgae,  swept  off  numbers  after  they  had  gained  the  ships  or 
been  landed  in  England.  It  was  a  terrible  homage  to  have  paid 
io  the  fear  of  misrepresentation — a  fear  which  was  doubtless 
quickened  by  the  clamour  against  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
The  costly  sacrifice  did  not  attain  its  end.  The  general  and 
the  army  suffered  in  reputation,  and  when,  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  heroic  nature  of  both  was  understood,  the  knowledge 
came  too  late  to  affect  the  contest  The  battle  of  Corunna, 
which  was  the  single  event  that  qualified  the  censure,  was  no 
part  of  Moore's  plan,  and  was  too  hazardous  to  have  been  under- 
taken if  it  had  not  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  accident  that  the 
transports,  detained  by  contrary  winds,  were  not  in  the  harbour 
when  he  arrived.  Yet,  admitting  that  his  decision  was  faulty  in 
choosing  a  disastrous  in  place  of  a  safe  retreat,  and  in  wasting  his 
strength  out  of  deference  to  ignorant  criticisms  in  place  of  re- 
serving it  to  oppose  the  enemy  by  the  concentration  of  a  powerful 
force  at  Lisbon,  large  allowances  must  still  be  made  for  the 
sensitive  honour  which  is  the  soul  of  armies,  and  which  submits 
to  any  reproach  rather  than  endure  the  accusation  of  want  of 
daring.  His  generalship  is  a  separate  question,  and  is  settled  by 
the  decisive  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  said  that  all  he  wanted  was 
practice  in  the  direction  of  a  large  body  of  troops.  At  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  given  a  stronger 
Sroof  than  words  of  his  confidence  in  the  mUitary  abilities  of 
loore.  ^  You  and  I,'  he  said,  ^  are  now  the  only  men ;  and  if 
you  are  to  command,  I  am  ready  to  serve  under  you.'  But  it 
was  not  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  Moore  owed  the  rescue 
of  his  character  and  talents  from  the  damaging  impressions 
engendered  by  his  retreat  When  he  uttered  his  dying  words, 
^  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice,'  he  little  dreamt  that  he 
would  be  indebted  for  this  justice  to  the  masterly  defence  of  a 
junior  officer,  who,  with  tattered  garments  and  bleeding  feet,  had 
been  sent  to  escort  a  convoy  of  sick  to  Vigo.  A  regret  instinc- 
tively arises  that  Moore  could  not  be  prescient  of  the  future 
fame  and  generous  devoted  championship  of  Napier.  There  is 
compensation  in  the  provision  that  a  noble  nature  can  never  dis- 
play itself  without  winning  the  admiration  of  some  looker-on, 
who,  stimulated  solely  by  the  sympathy  for  injured  greatness, 
resolves  to  see  it  righted  before  the  world. 

Shot  in  the  leg,  bayoneted  in  the  back,  cut  over  the  head 
with  a  sabre,  aiid  battered  with  the  but-end  of  a  musket,  Charles 
Napier  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  killed.  William  reached  Plymouth 
in   February,    1809,   and  wrote  to  his  modier   to  console  her. 
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*  It  must  be  some  comfort  to  you/  he  said,  *  to  know  that  he  fell 
like  a  soldier  fighting  for  his  coontrj,  that  his  regiment  distin- 
guished themselves,  and,  more  than  all,  that  he  fell  with  Moore, 
the  best  and  bravest  soldier  that  England  had.  For  me,  my  dear 
mother,  my  unlucky  fate  has  still  followed  me.  Having  been 
sent  to  Vigo,  I  have  returned  without  having  an  opportunity 
either  of  dying  like  my  darling  Charles,  or  of  contributing  to 
revenge  his  and  Moore's  death.  1  long  much  to  see  you,  for 
sorrow  draws  the  cords  of  affection  close,  and  our  sorrow  is 
great,  and  with  reason ;  for  we  have  lost  the  best  friend,  and 
best  brother  and  son  that  God  ever  made.'  They  had  mourned 
him  for  two  months  when  the  Government  sent  a  frigate  to 
inquire  into  his  fate.  Ney  liberated  him  on  hearing  that  his 
mother  was  old,  a  widow,  and  blind;  and,  while  she  was 
sorrowing  for  him,  he  suddenly  reappeared  in  England.  In  ther 
battle  he  was  far  in  advance,  leading  on  the  50th  with  signal 
distinction,  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  ordered  it  to  retire. 
Charles  Napier  imagined  that  his  men  had  turned  of  their  own 
accord,  and  on  General  Renaud  asking  him  how  he  was  taken, 
he  answered  in  anger,  *  Taken  because  my  regiment  would  not 
come  on ! '  The  anguish  of  the  disgrace  prevailed  in  his  mind 
over  the  agony  of  his  wounds,  and  continued  to  trouble  him 
throughout  his  captivity.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  some  of 
his  family  walked  to  meet  the  coach  which  was  bearing  to  them 
the  brother  who  had  come  back  as  from  the  grave.  He  leaped 
to  the  ground  on  catching  sight  of  them,  and  rushing  up  to 
them  exclaimed  fiercely,  without  a  word  of  greeting,  *  George, 
did  my  regiment  run  away  ?' 

In  June,  1809,  William  Napier  landed  again  in  the  Peninsula, 
to  fight  under  the  general  whose  massive  genius  and  iron  will 
were  to  triumph  alike  over  the  mistrust  of  England  and  the 
legions  of  France.  His  extraordinary  capacity  for  war  was  not 
adequately  appreciated  at  this  period  by  any,  and  was  doubted 
by  numbers  in  his  own  army.  The  victory  of  Vimiero  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  glory  in  the  public  estimation  by  the  subsequent 
Convention  of  Cintra,  and  though  the  Convention  was  not  the 
act  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  was  so  involved  in  the  reproach 
that,  on  his  return  to  England,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  unwilling 
to  take  him  to  the  levee.  As  his  plan  for  improving  the  victory 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  arrival  of  his  superior  in  command, 
no  regard  was  paid  to  a  project  which  Napier  pronounces  would, 
if  executed,  have  been  enough  of  itself  to  have  ranked  Sir  Arthur 
among  the  eminent  captains  of  the  world.  *  The  statue  of  Her^ 
cules,  adds  Sir  William,  *cast  by  Lysippus,  was  only  a  foot 
high,  yet,  says  Pliny,  it  expressed  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the 
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lieio  more  grandly  than  the  colossal  figures  of  other  artists.'    The 
multiplied  obstacles  the  Duke  overcame  in  his  subsequent  career 
are   surprising  to  contemplate.     Even  in  the  retrospect  Napier 
lieM  tliat  it  was  easier  to  admire  than  to  comprehend  the  extent 
of  his  jnoral   intrepidity,  vast  combinations,  and   far-reaching 
penetration.     He  had  brilliantly  commenced  the  campaign  of 
1809  with  driving  the  French  out  of  Portugal  and  crossing  the 
Douro,  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.     He 
li»d  carried  the  war  into  Spain,  relying  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  turned  out  worthless,  and  upon  the  estimated 
niunbera  of  the  French,  which  fell  enormously  short  of  the  truth. 
He    ivas  conducting  the  war  under  the  double  disadvantage  of 
baving  exceedingly  overrated  his  own  strength,  and  exceedingly 
nnderrated  the  strength  of  his  opponents.     Their  efforts  to  force 
him  back  produced  the  battle  of  Talavera  on  July  28.     *  Whole 
corps  of  the   Spaniards,'  said   Lord   Wellington,    '  threw  away 
their  arms  and  ran  off  in  my  presence  when  they  were  neither 
attacked  nor  threatened  with  an  attack,  but  frightened,  I  believe, 
bj   their   own   fire.'      The   fugitives,  wishing  to    excuse   their 
cowardice,  or  deluded  by  their  fears,  spread  ^e  report  that  the 
English  were  defeated  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  killed.     The 
lying  ramour  reached  General  Craufurd,  who  was  with  the  light 
division  at  Malpartida  de  Plasencia,  sixty*two  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action.     The  supposition  of  disaster  would  not  admit  of 
delay.     He  determined  to  accomplish  the  distance  in  a  single 
march,  and  at  the  end  of  twentynsix  hours  his  brigade  was  cross- 
ing die  field  of  battle.     William  Napier  was  not  with  his  com* 
pony.     He  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  Plasencia  with  an  attack 
of  ^enrisy,  for  which  he  had  been  bled  four  times  in  two  days. 
The  story  of  the  defeat  was  brought  to  his  sick-room,  and  with 
the   identical   feeling  which   impelled    Craufurd  he  arose  and 
walked  forty-eight  miles  to  Oropesa.     There  he  hired  a  horse, 
and  rode  on  to  Talavera.     At  the  gate  of  the  town  he  fell  from 
his  saddle  with  weakness  and  fatigue,  and  some  Spanish  soldiers, 
concluding  from  his  blue  great  coat  that  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
were  about  to  kill  him,  when  he  was  rescued  by  an  officer  of  the 
45th  Regiment,  and  taken  on  a  mule  to  the  light  division  at  the 
outposts. 

*  I  have  never  heard  in  any  one  instance,'  Lord  Wellington 
wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  August  25, 1809,  ^  that  the  Spaniards 
have  behaved  as  soldiers  ought  to  do  in  presence  of  an  enemy. 
They  make  no  scruple  of  running  off,  and  after  an  action  are  to 
be  foand  in  every  village  and  every  shady  bottom  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  field  of  battle.  According  to  the  usual  Spanish 
custom,  they  throw  away  their  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing. 

^  They 
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They  are  really  children  in  the  art  of  war,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
they  do  anjrthing  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  except  running  away 
and  assembling  again  in  a  state  of  nature.*  To  adrance  against 
the  French  in  conjunction  with  such  allies,  only  to  be  deserted 
by  them  in  the  instant  of  battle,  was  to  court  destruction.  Lord 
Wellingtcm  was  driven  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  small 
in  themselves,  but  mighty  when  directed  by  his  long^ghted 
sagacity.  The  campaign  of  1810  found  him  standing  upon  the 
defensive  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  The  French  had  long 
threatened  the  Spanish  frontier  tpwn  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
they  invested  it  in  June.  The  place  was  of  vast  importance, 
whether  for  impeding  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  enemy,  or 
for  securing  to  Lord  Wellington  the  outlet  into  Spain.  Early  in 
the  year  he  sent  General  Craufurd  with  the  light  division  across 
the  Coa,  to  keep  up  the  communications  between  that  river  and 
the  Agueda,  upon  which  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  built.  Admirable 
arrangements  and  the  utmost  alertness  were  required  to  maintain 
this  forward  position  in  the  face  of  60,000  men.  Massena  endea- 
voured to  goad  Lord  Wellington  into  a  ruinous  attack  by  putting 
forth  taunting  proclamations,  of  which  Sir  William  duposes  in 
one  of  his  happy  classical  quotati<ms.  *  If  thou  art  a  great 
captain,  Marius,  come  down  and  fight  If  thou  art  a  great  cap- 
tain. Silo,  make  me  come  down  and  fight'  The  English  Marina 
remained  in  the  rear,  watching  for  an  opening  to  relieve  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  but  resolute  not  to  invite  defeat,  or  win  too  costly  a 
victory.  On  the  11th  of  July  the  place  surrendered,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  French  advanced  in  force  into  tibe  country 
between  the  Agueda  and  the  Coa.  Craufurd  had  been  especially 
instructed  by  Lord  Wellington  that  when  the  event  occurred  he 
was  to  fall  back  upon  his  supports  beyond  the  river,  and  was  not 
to  fight  as  if  the  supports  were  to  move  forward  to  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  fiery  and  defiant  disposition,  and  had,  says  Sir 
William,  ^a  feverish  thirst  for  distinction.'  The  successful 
daring  with  which  he  had  kept  for  three  months  his  dangerous 
post  inflamed  his  natural  propensitiesL  Unmindful  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  difficult  and  the  impossible,  he  drew  up  his 
troops  within  a  mile  of  the  Coa,  and  with  six  guns  and  5100 
men  he  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  French,  who  had  thirty 
guns  and  29,000  men.  His  division  was  overpowered,  and 
retired  fighting  as  they  went  The  43rd  had  been  placed  by 
Craufurd  in  an  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  only  a  single 
small  opening.  Here  they  must  have  been  taken  like  birds  in  a 
cage,  if  they  had  not  been  liberated  by  the  prompt  decision 
which  chamcterizes  self-possessed  soldiers.  They  loosened  several 
large  stones  in  the  wall,  and  the  regiment,  pressing  upon  the  face 
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of  the  dislocated  portion,  cast  it  bj  a  simultaneous  thrust' to  the 
ground.  They  were  not  a  moment  too  quick.  There  was  no 
time  to  form  in  line,  and  each  company  withdrew  skirmishing 
under  the  command  of  its  captain.  The  determination  to  abide 
the  attack  of  six  times  his  numbers  was  but  a  part  of  Craufurd's 
rashness.  He  had  fought  with  the  Coa  in  his  rear,  and  his  sole 
means  of  retreat  over  it  was  by  a  long  narrow  bridge.  This  was 
crowded  with  artillery  and  cavalry ;  a  body  of  infantry  were  con- 
gregated there  unable  to  pass,  and  the  52nd,  approaching  from  a 
different  quarter,  were  still  a  mile  off.  The  French  were  closing 
on  the  mass,  when  the  courage  and  calmness  of  Captain  Napier 
exerted  a  material  influence  upon  the  combat  He  rallied  his 
men  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  checked  the  assailants  for  other 
companies  to  rally  vrith  him,  that  they  might  cover  the  bridge 
till  their  comrades  were  across,  and  the  52nd  had  come  up.  Once 
the  enemy  drove  in  the  protecting  force,  and  were  again  repulsed 
by  a  gallant  charge  led  by  Major  Macleod.  The  company  of 
Otptain  Napier  was  one  of  three  which  remained  till  the  rest 
of  the  43rd  had  got  over.  He  was  observed  by  William  Ker- 
shaw, a  private,  stooping  down  at  this  crisis  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  a  poor  fellow  who  had  fallen.  His  work  of  humanity 
ended,  he  commanded  a  charge  to  throw  back  the  enemy  and 
gain  a  pause  for  the  rear-guard  to  clear  the  bridge  at  a  run.  In 
his  ^  History '  he  has  narrated  with  pride  the  exploit  of  hi^  friend. 
He  was  silent  upon  his  own,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  individual  deeds,  which  are  lost  in  the  multi- 
tudinous confusion  of  war.  But  it  was  no  insignificant  service 
he  had  rendered.  He  was  thanked  for  it  by  the  Colonel  of  his 
regiment  and  the  General  of  the  division.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  his  presence  of  mind  had  kept  Craufurd  from  paying 
for  his  indiscretion  with  his  life.  Wild  in  his  look,  and  agitated 
in  his  manner,  he  came  upon  Napier  in  the  road  with  the 
appearance  of  a  man  who  had  resolved  in  desperation  to  ride  in 
amongst  the  French.  The  unexpected  sight  of  a  number  of  his 
soldiers  standing  firm  when  he  had  given  them  up  for  lost, 
seemed  to  change  his  purpose,  and  he  survived  to  add  to  the 
happy  feats  of  generabhip  which  justify  his  fame. 

This  was  the  first  battle  of  the  light  division.  ^  Their  match- 
less discipline,'  says  Sir  William,  ^  was  their  protection ;  a 
phantom  hero  from  Corunna  saved  them.'  ^  Every  officer  and 
soldier  was  cool,'  says  Charles.  Napier,  who  had  joined  them  as  a 
volunteer.  They  gained  the  mountain  slope  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Coa.  The  cannon  drawn  up  on  the  heights  swept  the 
bridge  ;  and  three  bloody  attempts  of  the  French  to  cross  heaped 
the  passage,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  parapet,  with  their  crippled 
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and  slain.     The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  at  four  o'clock,  sos* 
pended  the  conflict,  and  Craufurd  retreated  in  the  night.     Thir^ 
years  later  Sir  Clutrles  Napier  described  how  he  had  started  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  rearward  march ;  how  prostrate  he  wss  in 
bodj  from  wet  and  hanger  and  fatigae ;  how  depressed  in  uind 
from  thinking  of  the  hundreds  uselessly  sacrificed ;  how  rapidij 
his  fedings  changed  when,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be 
reached  the  cheering  biyouac  of  the  52nd ;  how  pleasant  it  was  to 
sit  naked  on  the  warm  rock,  sipping  tea  and  eating  half-raw  beef^ 
steaks,  while  his  dripping  clothes  were  dried  at  the  fire;  sod 
how  happily  and  soundly  he  slept  on  the  mountain  when  his  mesl 
was  done.     His  brother  William  was  not  destined  to  share  ths 
soothing  repose.     He  was  shot  in  the  hip  by  a  musket-ball  which 
injured  the  bone,  and  he  did  not  recover  for  two  months.     The 
casualties  had  chiefly  fallen  on  the  43rd,  and  two-fifths  of  his 
company  were  wounded  or  killed.     In  the  following  year  Cna< 
furd  again  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  light  division  by  his  want 
of  expedition  in  effecting  a  junction  with  the  army ;  and  Loid 
Wellington  with   14,000  men  was   in  imminent   peril  of  an 
attack  by  60,000,  while  he  waited  to  cover  Craufinrd's  retreat 
His  chief  administered  no  worse  rebuke  to  him  than  might  be 
implied  in  the  remark,  ^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe ;'  and  Craufurd 
is  said  to  have  answered,  '  Oh  I  I  was  in  no  danger,  I  assure  you.' 
Upon  Lord  Wellington  retorting,  ^  But  I  was,  from  your  con* 
duct,'  Craufurd   muttered,   aside,  ^He  is  crusty  to-day.'    The 
anguish  and  alarm  of  Craufurd  at  the  Coa  had  been  too  great  to 
admit  of  such  petulant  bravado.     It  had  been  the  intention  of 
Lord  Wellington  to  plant  the  light  division  on  a  mountain  dost 
to  the  bridge,  with  die  object  of  keeping  open  the  communica* 
tion  with  the  fortress  of  Almeida,  which  was  now  invested  by 
the  French,  and  he  relinquished  the  design  from  observing  that 
Craufurd  was  too  dispirited  to  be  trusted  with  the  post 

The  invasion  of  Portugal  proceeded,  the  English  falling  back 
as  the  enemy  advanced.  Massena  was  confident  the  British  army 
would  take  to  their  ships,  and  there  was  a  general  conviction  in 
the  army  itself  that  the  retrograde  movement  must  end  in  em- 
barkation. No  one  besides  the  great  captain  had  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras  could  be  rendered  an  in- 
superable rampart  Before  he  entered  his  inttenchments  he  wu 
induced  to  try  and  bar  the  road  to  the  French  at  Busaco.  The 
position  on  the  crest  and  slope  of  this  mountain  was  singularly 
strong,  and  some  of  the  officers  doubted  whether  Massena  would 
venture  to  assail  it.  ^  If  he  does,'  said  Lord  Wellington,  ^  I  shall 
beat  him.'  The  battle  commenced  at  daybreak  on  the  37th  of 
September,  when  the  onset  of  the  enemy,  concealed  by  the  mist, 
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was  only  announced  by  the  ring  of  the  musketry  and  the  coming 
in  of  the  English  skirmishers,  who  fired  hard  as  they  withdrew. 
The  Napiers  had  just  been  informed  of  the  death  of  their 
^  beloved  sister  Caroline/  '  I  must  not  wish  other  than  has  been 
ordained/  said  Charles  Napier  to  his  mother,  ^  but  had  it  been 
in  mortal  choice  the  daughter  should  have  wiped  the  tears  that 
fell  for  the  son.'  Thus  sorrowing,  the  brothers  embraced  in  silent 
grief^  and  each  departed  to  his  post.  ^  It  was  at  Busaco  I  saw 
you,'  wrote  General  Brotherton  to  William  Napier,  in  1844,  *go 
down  amongst  the  enemy  en  sabreur^  with  your  glass  to  your  eye, 
as  coolly  as  if  you  had  been  dancing  a  quadrille.'  Early  in  the 
day  Charles  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  George  in  the  hip.  The 
last  was  leading  a  charge  against  a  French  column  when  he  fell, 
and  he  continued,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  to  wave  his  sword, 
and  shout  to  his  soldiers  to  rush  on.  They  responded  to  his  call. 
*  Brutality,*  wrote  Charles,  *  is  our  nature.  When  hit  at  Busaco, 
it  gave  me  pleasure  to  be  told  George's  men  had  just  bayoneted  a 
whole  regiment.  Strange  1  Strange !  Strange  I '  William  escaped. 
The  light  division  was  in  front,  on  the  left,  and  Craufurd  had 
disposed  them  in  a  manner  to  produce  a  great  result  with  trivial 
loss.  The  French  had  to  climb  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  German  infantry  were  stationed  high  up,  and  appeared  to 
the  enemy  to  be  the  English  line  of  battle.  But  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  lower  there  was  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  tne  43rd  and 
52nd  were  mnged  along  it,  completely  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
the  ascending  column,  which  came  on  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Germans  above.  Craufurd  watched  the  moment  to  give  the 
word  to  charge,  and  eighteen  hundred  men  rose  up  suddenly  from 
the  ground  with  a  tremendous  shout,  and  with  fire  and  steel  rolled 
the  startled  column  down  the  hill. 

The  French,^  deducting  artillery,  had  66,000  men  at  Busaco, 
and,  exclusive  of  artillery.  Lord  Wellington  had  49,000,  of  which 
one  half  were  Portuguese.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  1,300,  and 
that  of  the  French  is  estimated  by  Napier  to  have  been  4,500. 
The  attack  had  been  repelled,  and  a  fearful  chastisement  inflicted, 
but  an  attempt  to  follow  up  the  victory  would  have  brought  an 
equal  disaster  on  the  conquerors  ;  for  Massena's  ground  was  as 
formidable  as  their  own,  and  bis  numbers  far  greater.  In  spite 
of  his  defeat,  he  was  free  to  turn  the  position  he  was  unable  to 
force,  and  he  succeeded  in  passing  along  a  road  to  the  left  of  the 
British.  This  had  been  apprehended  by  Lord  Wellington,  who 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  movement,  and  failing,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  the  lines.  Massena  was  already  straitened 
for  provisions,  his  communications  with  Spain  were  severed,  a  body 
of  militia  and  cavalry  had  collected  to  act  in  his  rear,  and  the 
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entire  country   was  against  him.      The  English    ctmiinaiidcr 
thought  it  likely  that  the  check  he  had  received  would  convioo 
him  of  the  impolicy  of  braving  these  accumulated  dangers  cm 
the  desperate  chance  of  carrying  later  a  more  difficult  position, 
in  which  the  Allies  would  be  reinforced,  while  the  French  amy 
would  be  diminished  by  the  hardships  of  the  advance.     Ye^ 
plausible  as  were  the  motives  for  fighting  at  Busaco^  Lord  Wel- 
lington would  have  preferred  to  avoid  an  action  when  victnj 
would  not  permit  him  to  give  the  law,  and  when  defeat  would 
have  entailed  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  men,  would  have  emfaanasnd 
his  retreat,  would  have  jeopardised  his  defences,  and  might  have 
ruined  his  authority  in  England  and  Portugal.     It  was  exactly, 
however,  because  that  authority  was  not  sufficient  to  support  his 
grand  conceptions  that  he  halted,  and  stood  the  assault    The 
people  and  government  at  Lisbon  had  little  faith  in  the  measma 
of  a  general  who  retired  before  the  foe.     They  could  not  appre- 
ciate his  consummate  plan  for  saving  the  country  ;  and  unless  he 
could  raise  their  sinking  hopes,  there  were  symptoms  that  they 
would  refuse  to  abide  the  issue.     He  considered  it  expedient  t» 
dazzle  them  by  a  stroke  which  would  produce  the  courage  and 
confidence  essential  to  keep  them  from  ruining  the  cause ;  and  it 
was  mainly  with  this  view  that  he  submitted  to  what  he  called 
the  *  political  battle '  of  Busaco.      He  said  that  upon  militszj 
principles  it  would  have  been  a  mistake. 

The  Allied  army  took  up  its  ground  within  the  lines  on  die 
15th  of  October.  Massena  had  been  strangely  misinformed  upcMi 
the  topography  of  Portugal,  and  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
barrier  which  awaited  him.  He  reconnoitered  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  present  a  suigle 
vulnerable  point  to  the  troops  at  his  disposal.  ^  You  turned  me 
grey,'  he  remarked  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Psiis. 
Soult  said  of  Massena  that  ^  he  knew  war  well ;  that  he  was  ex- 
cellent in  great  danger  ;  negligent  and  worthless  out  of  danger/ 
Napoleon's  estimate  of  him  was  simUar.  ^  Danger  gave  his 
thoughts  force  and  clearness.  His  dispositions  for  a  battle  were 
always  bad,  but  his  temper  was  pertinacious  to  the  last  d^;ree; 
he  was  never  discouraged.'  The  weakness  and  the  strengdi  of 
his  character  were  both  exhibited  in  his  invasion  of  Portugal. 
He  had  shown  his  negligence  during  the  advance,  when,  relyii^ 
on  his  superior  numbers,  he  fancied  that  he  should  drive  the 
English  to  the  sea.  He  displayed  his  coolness,  his  skill,  his 
vigilance,  and  his  tenacity  as  soon  as  his  faculties  were  roused  by 
the  perils  of  his  situation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  passed  on 
him  the  hicrh  culogium  of  saying,  *  Whilst  he  was  in  front  of  me 
at  Torres  Vedras  I  always  found  him  where  I  did  not  wish  to 
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find  him/  *  When  Massena  was  opposed  to  me,  and  in  the  field,' 
he  said  on  another  occasion,  *  I  never  slept  comfortably/  An 
army  without  magazines,  or  a  base  of  operations,  must  derive  its 
subsistence  fi-om  the  territory  in  which  it  is  quartered  ;  and  Lord 
Wellington,  to  render  Portugal  untenable  to  the  French,  required 
that  the  inhabitants  should  carry  their  goods  behind  the  lines, 
and  that  the  food  which  could  not  be  removed  should  be  de- 
stroyed. His  commands  were  imperfectly  executed,  and  the 
pinching  scarcity  was  deferred ;  but  it  had  been  partially  felt 
from  the  outset,  and  as  early  as  October  27  he  announced  his 
conviction  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  the  consummation  was  at 
hand.  ^  All  the  accounts,'  he  said,  ^  which  I  have  received  of 
the  distresses  of  the  enemy  for  want  of  provisions  would  lead 
me  to  a  belief  that  their  army  could  not  remain  long  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  they 
have  been  able  to  remain  here  so  long.'  The  year  passed  away, 
and  the  pertinacious  Massena  was^ deeding  his  legions  still, 
without  giving  any  indication  of  an  intention  to  retreat.  ^  It 
is  certainly  astonishing,'  wrote  Lord  Wellington  on  December  21, 
*  that  the  enemy  have  been  able  to  remain  in  this  country  so 
long ;  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  what  a  French 
army  can  do.  It  is  positively  a  fact  that  they  brought  no  pro- 
visions with  them,  and  they  have  not  received  even  a  letter 
since  they  entered  Portugal.  With  all  our  money,  and  having 
in  our  favour  the  good  inclinations  of  the  country,  I  assure  you 
that  I  could  not  maintain  one  division  in  the  district  in  which 
they  have  maintained  not  less  than  60,000  men  and  29,000 
animals  for  more  than  two  months.  This  time  last  year  I  was 
obliged  to  move  the  British  cavalry  from  the  district  which  they 
now  occupy  with  their  whole  army,  because  it  could  not  be  sub- 
sisted. But  they  take  everything,  and  leave  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants to  starve.*  The  cruelty  was  detestable ;  but  apart  from 
the  methods  he  employed  the  fortitude  of  Massena  was  mag- 
nanimous. The  French  had  scoured  the  country  for  leagues  to 
pick  up  food,  and  every  day  the  desert-circle  spread ;  they  were 
incessantly  harassed  by  the*  militia  and  cavalry  in  their  distant 
foraging  expeditions,  and  were  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  ah 
exasperated  people  for  thdr  pillage  and  murders;  xhey  were 
suffering  dreadful  privations,  and  dying  rapidly  of  the  diseases 
which  privations  engender ;  they  were  cut  off  from  all  relations 
with  the  world  beyond  their  camp,  and  were  rarely  able  to  get  a 
secret  messenger  safe  across  the  frontier ;  and  it  was  in  this  deso- 
late situation  that  they  were  liable  any  hour  to  be  attacked  by  an 
army  which  was  now  more  nimierous  than  their  own.  The  mar- 
shals and  officers  murmured.  ^  I  alone,'  said  Massena,  ^  wished 
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to  remain  in  Portugal ;  and  unlets  I  had  manifested  a  very  de« 
termined  will  we  should  not  have  stajed  there  fifteen  dajs.  Neyer 
before  have  I  been  so  worried,  or  experienced  such  opposition.' 
The  calculations  of  Lord  Wellington  tallied  precisely  with  those 
of  the  murmuring  FrencL  The  pertinacity  of  a  general  who 
was  never  discouraged,  had  ba£9ed  alike  the  conclusions  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allies, 
and,  in  defiance  of  remonstrances,  he  clung  for  five  months  to  a 
locality  where  it  was  supposed  that  he  covdd  not  sustain  himself 
above  a  fortnight 

With  far  profounder  views,  which  were  desdned  to  be  crowned 
with  success  instead  of  ending  in  failure,  Massena's  adversary 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  the  same  indomitable  self-reliance. 
He  said  on  reviewing  his  proceedings  that  it  required  ^  something 
worse  than  firmness  to  carry  him  through.'  He  said  that  every 
British  officer  was  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  embark,  that  the 
Portuguese  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  protected  their 
frontiers,  and  that  the  public  in  England  changed  their  opinions 
with  the  wind.  His  conduct  met  with  no  more  approval  when 
he  seemed  to  be  temporising  behind  the  lines.  Thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  were  sufiering  grievously  from  want,  the  native 
government  left  their  troops  without  the  commonest  necessaries, 
and  the  English  had  a  presentiment  that  their  own  commissariat 
would  fail.  *  I  do  not  think,'  William  Napier  wrote  to  his 
mother  in  January,  1811,  ^  there  will  be  much  fighting  here,  but 
rather  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country  fh>m  want  of 
provisions  ourselves,  strange  as  it  may  appear.'  When  this  was 
the  expectation  of  an  acute  and  spirited  officer,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  gloomy  must  have  been  the  forebodings  of  the 
ignorant  multitude  whose  minds  were  subjugated  by  the  sur* 
rounding  distress.  Massena  informed  the  Emperor  that  one  of 
his  motives  for  holding  his  ground  was  the  hope  that  the  people 
at  Lisbon  would  rise  against  their  defenders.  Lord  Wellington 
had  it  in  his  power  to  convert  the  universal  reproach  into  general 
acclamations  by  sallying  out  against  the  French  and  winning  a 
victory.  But  posted  as  they  were,  it  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  to  ruin  his  army 
was  to  win  the  campaign  at  the  expense  of  the  cause.  The 
process  of  recruiting  and  training  was  too  slow  to  fill  up  his  ranks 
in  time  to  cope  afterwards  with  the  steady  produce  of  a  relentless 
conscription,  and  the  piercing  eye  of  the  provident  captain, 
ranging  far  beyond  the  enemy  encamped  at  his  feet,  was  fixed  on 
the  distant  horizon  when  he  should  stand  a  ccmqueror  in  the 
southern  borders  of  France.  Misunderstood  by  the  world  at 
large,  there  was  one  kindred   genius  who   comprehended   his 
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tactics,  and  recognised  their  wisdom.  *  If,'  wrote  Berthier  to 
Massena  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  *a  great  battle  should  go 
against  you,  the  consequences  to  England  of  a  great  number  of 
men  killed  i^ould  be  enormous,  and  would,  in  her  case,  be 
equivalent  td  a  defeat.'  With  a  clear  perception  of  the  feet, 
Lord  Wellington  remained  unshaken  in  his  resolve  to  leave 
hunger  and  sickness  to  do  the  work  of  the  sword,  till  the  hour 
should  arrive  when  he  could  secure  a  victory  upon  profitable 
terms  without  purchasing  it  at  the  cost  of  iuture  efficiency.  '  I 
had  not  much  to  look  to,'  he  said,  ^excepting  myself;'  and  to 
trust  to  himself  against  everybody,  in  the  midst  of  perils  and 
misery,  demanded  an  extraordinary  combination  of  qualities, — an 
intellectual  vision,  which,  penetrating  through  the  ignorant 
present,  could  not  be  obscured  or  distorted ;  a  moral  fearlessness, 
which,  rejecting  every  consideration  but  the  simple  notion  of 
what  was  best,  could  not  be  swayed  by  any  amount  of  reproba- 
tion or  entreaty ;  and  a  prodigious  self-restraint,  which,  disdaining 
to  purchase  the  applause  of  the  nations  who  condemned  him  by 
any  step  detrimental  to  their  permanent  interests,  could  not  be 
tempted  to  take  the  path  to  immediate  ease  and  individual  glory. 
The  spring  of  1811  saw  the  commencement  of  the  events  which 
were  to  vindicate  his  foresight,  and  rewkrd  his  endurance. 
Massena  had  consumed  the  provisions  of  Qie  country  around  him 
to  a  distknce  of  five  or  six  marches,  and  nothing  remained  but 
roots,  acorns,  and  weeds.  The  men  were  in  rags,  their  shoes 
were  \Vom  out,  the  heavy  rains  increased  their  wretchedness,  and 
the  camp  was  filled  widi  sick.  The  horses  were  without  pro- 
vender, and  were  feeble,  dying,  or  dead ;  the  incessant  demands 
on  the  transport  service  had  used  up  the  carts ;  the  very  ammu- 
nition was  getting  low ;  and  the  sote  alternative  was  between 
destruction  and  departure. 

The  utmost  limits  of  pertinacity  had  been  reached,  and  on 
March  5,  1811,  Massena  commenced  his  retreat  He  conducted 
it  like  a  master.  The  main  body  moved  forward,  and  was 
covered  by  one  or  two  corps  iarmie^  which  continually  took  up  a 
formidable  position,  where  an  attack  could  only  be  made  at  a 
disadvantage.  With  a  skill  which  was  never  at  fault.  Lord 
Wellington  was  accustomed  to  turn  the  positions,  and  act  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  French  before  engaging  them  in  firont.  A 
series  of  combats  was  carried  on  upon  this  principle  throughout 
the  line  of  retreat.  *  Day  after  day,'  says  Sir  William,  *  Ney, 
the  indomitable  Ney,  offered  battle  with  the  rear-guard,  and  a 
stream  of  fire  ran  along  the  wasted  valleys  of  Portugal  fi'om  the 
Tagus  to  the  Mondego,  from  the  Mondego  to  the  Coa.'  On  the 
14^  of  March  one  of  these  conflicts  occurred  at  Casal  Nova, 
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and  was  the  means  of  inflicting  years  of  physical  torture  on 
William  Napier. 

The  allies  at  the  period  of  the  pursuit  were  up  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  siaited  at  four,  and  halted  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
At  dawn  on  March  14  Lord  Wellington  was  directing  some 
movements  to  turn  the  left  of  the  French.  A  heavy  mist  con* 
cealed  their  front,  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  who  then  com- 
manded die  light  division,  and  who  is  said  by  Charles  Napier  to 
have  been  the  '  laughing-stock  of  the  army,  put  his  troops  in 
motion  under  the  belief,  which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
verify,  that  the  enemy  were  marching  away.  Several  officers 
objected  to  the  rash  experiment  of  plunging  into  the  mist  without 
any  definite  information ;  ^  but  Erskine,'  says  Napier  in  his 
History,  ^disregarding  these  remonstrances  with  astounding  in- 
difference, sent  the  52nd  forward  in  a  simple  column  of  sections, 
without  an  advanced  guard,  and  even  before  the  piquets  had  come 
in.'  ^  The  more  I  see  of  the  Generals,'  said  William  Napier  in 
one  of  his  letters,  ^the  more  I  wonder  at  Lord  Wellingtcm's 
success.'  ^I  certainly,'  said  Lord  Wellington  himself,  when 
deploring  an  event  which  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  the 
same  Sir  William  Erskine,  ^  feel  every  day  more  and  more  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  I  am  obliged  to 
be  everywhere,  and  if  absent  from  any  operation,  something  goes 
wrong.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  and  other  officers  of 
the  army  will  at  last  acquire  that  experience  which  will  teach 
them  that  success  can  be  attained  only  by  attention  to  the  most 
minute  details.'  This  was  written  in  May,  and  Casal  Nova 
might  have  taught  the  lesson  in  March.  The  52nd,  followed  by 
the  Rifles,  descended  the  hill-side,  crossed  the  ravine  at  the 
bottom,  and  was  ascending  the  path  on  the  opposite  slope,  when 
their  progress  was  suddenly  checked  by  round  shot  and  bullets. 
Soon  the  mist  began  to  disperse,  and  instead  of  the  clear  road 
which  Erskine  assumed  to  be  before  him,  there  was  displayed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  light  division  the  corps  of  Ney,  with  a  single 
English  regiment  contending  in  the  midst  of  it  Captain  Napier 
was  sent  with  six  companies  of  the  43rd  to  assist  the  unsupported 
52nd  on  their  left.  He  halted  four  companies  at  a  particular 
point  to  watch  his  flanks,  and  with  the  remaining  two  he  reached 
the  left  of  the  52nd,  immediately  after  they  had  charged  the 
French,  and  in  time  to  rescue  Captain  Dobbs  and  a  couple  of 
soldiers,  who  were  cut  off  from  ^e  rest  The  English  had 
stopped  at  the  wall  of  an  enclosure.  Dobbs  and  Napier  agreed 
that  the  boldest  course  was  the  safest,  and  calling  upon  the  men 
to  follow,  they  leaped  upon  the  wall,  and  jumped  down  with  a 
shout  which  sent  the  enemy  flying  in  the  apprehension  that  it  was 
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the  prelude  to  a  furious  assault  The  soldiers,  however,  who  had 
been  rescued  with  Dobbs,  alone  sprang  forward  at  the  cry  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  four  arrived  by  themselves  at  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  enclosure.  The  French,  on  discovering  that  they  were 
not  pursued,  turned  round  and  fired  violently.  *  Stung,'  says 
Napier,  *  by  the  backwardness  of  my  men,  I  told  Dobbs  I  would 
save  him  or  lose  my  life  by  bringing  up  the  two  companies.' 
Dobbs  entreated  him  not  to  make  the  attempt,  since  it  was  im- 
possible to  move  from  under  the  wall  and  live.  He  went,  and 
passed  through  the  shower  of  bullets  unhurt  Both  the  com- 
panies, in  the  absence  of  their  captains,  were  commanded  by 
lieutenants  inexpert  in  their  profession,  and  obnoxious  from  their 
tyrannical  dispositions  to  the  privates.  One  of  them  was  a 
duellist ;  but,  with  courage  enough  for  single  combats,  he  was  a 
picture  of  abject  terror  in  battle.  When  Napier  returned  to  the 
first  wall  he  found  him  lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 
Reproaches  and  exhortations  to  remember  Us  uniform  were  com- 
pletely lost  on  him.  He  did  not  stir.  Then  Napier  flung  a 
large  stone  at  his  head,  which  induced  him  to  rise.  Again  the 
word  to  advance  was  given.  The  companies  cleared  the  wall, 
and  the  wretched  lieutenant  obeyed  the  impulse.  He  had  no 
sooner  got  to  the  other  side  than  his  fright  was  renewed,  and  he 
stood  in  a  stupor  with  staring  eyes  and  spread-out  hands.  A  step 
had  been  gained.  Without  delay  William  Napier  continued  his 
course  to  the  second  wall,  and  a  second  time  he  made  the  perilous 
passage  in  safety,  but  made  it  alone.  *  It  was  only,'  wrote  Major 
Houlton  to  him  in  1841,  *  to  mention  to  the  men  that  you  were 
at  their  head,  and  a  sort  of  frenzied  courage  immediately 
possessed  them,  so  that  they  were  equal  to  anything.'  The 
dispiriting  influence  of  the  coward  had  for  once  prevailed  over 
the  animating  example  of  the  hero.  Every  soldier  had  edged  to 
the  right  to  escape  the  heavy  fire,  and  the  dastardly  lieutenant 
led  the  way.  He  it  was  that  had  prevented  the  original  advance, 
and  the  pusillanimity  of  a  single  unworthy  member  was 
victorious  over  the  invincible  43rd.  Maddened  by  their  dis- 
obedience, William  Napier  for  the  third  time  was  crossing  the 
dangerous  field  to  renew  his  efforts  to  bring  them  on,  when  he 
was  struck  in  his  spine  by  a  bullet  and  fell.  In  1858,  when 
nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
which  threatened  to  be  mortal.  *  In  looking  back,'  he  said,  *  on 
my  life,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  now  if  I  could  remember 
to  have  done  a  perfectly  self-sacrificing  act, — if  I  could  think  I 
had  been  ready  and  willing  at  any  moment  to  lay  down  my  life 
for  another  person's  good.  I  try  to  remember,  but  I  cannot 
remember  that  I  ever  did.     I  have  often  run  into  danger  and 
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exposed  myself,  sometiines  to  save  others.  Yes,  I  have  done  that, 
but  there  was  always  a  springing  hope,  a  sort  of  conviction  that 
I  should  escape ;  and  that  being  so,  away  flies  the  merit  The 
nearest  thing  I  ever  did  to  absolute  self-sacrifice  was  at  Casal 
Nova,  when  I  received  in  my  back  the  ball  that  lies  there  stilL' 
These  words,  spoken  in  the  prospect  of  death,  render  it  plain 
that  he  expected  to  be  killed,  and  that  the  sole  motive  for  bis 
conduct  was  the  determination  to  save  the  life  of  a  comrade  or 
perish. 

Valour  in  an  enemy,  which  wins  respect  from  hi^er  natures, 
rouses  the  murderous  propensities  of  thf  base.  The  French  have 
their  share  of  chivalrous  men,  but  they  were  not  at  the  wall,  and 
the  soldiers  went  on  firing  at  Captain  Napier  when  he  was  down. 
His  nervous  system  below  the  point  where  his  spine  had  been 
hit  was  paralysed  by  the  blow,  and,  unable  to  use  his  legs,  he 
had  to  drag  himself  by  his  hands  to  a  small  heap  of  stones  which 
covered  his  shouldei;;  and  head.  Twenty  shots  struck  the  heap, 
and  his  life  was  gone  if  his  friend  Lloyd  and  bis  own  company 
and  a  portion  of  the  52nd  had  not  appeared  at  the  moment  and 
driven  the  reprobates  away.  He  was  carried  off  the  field,  and  a 
very  gallant  and  noble-minded  officer,  the  present  Colonel  Sir 
J.  M.  Wilson,  who  was  advancing  with  his  company  of  grena- 
diers against  the  enemy,  descried  him  from  a  distance  stretched 
on  the  ground  beneath  an  olive  tree.  '  I  ran  towards  him,'  writes 
Sir  Jolm  Wilson,  who  had  never  set  eyes  on  him  before, '  and 
said,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  dangerously  wounded  I  "  at  which  he 
shook  his  head.  "  Have  you  been  attended  to  by  a  surgeoq  ?  " 
He  nodded  assent.  "  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?  " — and 
he  again  shook  his  head,  but  did  not  utter  a  word.'  Captain 
Wilson  had  a  flask  of  tea  and  bmndy,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  a  little.  A  sudden  beam  of  pleasure  sparkled  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  eagerly  stretched  out  his  hand.  Twice  the  tumbler 
was  filled,  and  he  drained  it  with  an  air  of  intense  enjoyment 
*  When  he  had  finished,*  continues  Sir  John  Wilson,  *  he  seized 
my  hand,  and  grasped  it  several  times,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  1 
don't  know  who  you  are,  my  good  fellow,  but  I  feel  most  grate- 
fiilly  thankful  for  your  kindness."  I  then  said,  "  Heaven  protect 
you  ! "  and  ran  off  to  join  my  company.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  classical  outline  and  beautiful  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance. In  after-life,  I  often  spoke  of  this  wounded  officer  as  the 
handsomest  man  I  had  ever  beheld.'  They  did  not  meet  again 
for  sixteen  years,  and  neither  recognised  the  other.  The  scene 
was  dramatic  which  revealed  to  them  that  their  original  intei^ 
view  had  been  beneath  the  olive  tree  at  Casal  Nova.  Sir  John 
Wilson  was  staying  with  his  father-in-law,  Sir  G.  Houlton,  at 
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Farley  Castle,  and  the  conversation  after  dinner  turned  upon 
handsome  men.  ^  Of  all  the  handsome  men  I  have  ever  seen,' 
said  Sir  John,  *  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  where  I  have 

beep,  there  was  none  to  be  at  all  compared  with  the  one * 

and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  incident  of  the  wounded  officer  in 
Spain.  With  the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  Napier  sprang 
from  his  chair,  and  putting  his  arms  round  his  preserver,  ex- 
claimed, *  My  dear  Wilson,  was  that  you  ?  That  glass  of  tea 
and  brandy  saved  my  life  I ' 

The  news  of  the  retreat  reached  Charles  Napier  at  Lisbon  on 
the  8th  of  March.  The  wound  in  his  face  was  open,  but  im- 
pelled by  the  stirring  prospect  of  battle  he  directly  got  into  his 
saddle  and  hurried  off  to  his  post  Between  the  12db  and  13th 
be  rode  the  whole  night.  With  a  single  halt  of  three  hours,  he 
travelled  for  twenty-two  hours  on  one  horse,  and  made  a  journey 
of  ninety  miles.  He  arrived  at  Casal  Nova  while  the  struggle 
was  in  progress.  He  knew  that  the  Light  Division  headed  ^e 
pursuit,  and  had  been  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  French.  Li 
constant  expectation  that  his  brothers  would  fall,  he  repeatedly 
inquired  their  fate  of  the  disabled  soldiers  who  were  brought 
from  the  front  As  he  was  advancing  to  the  combat  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  he  met  a  litter  of  branches  covered  with  a 
blanket  He  asked  who  it  was,  and  learnt  that  it  was  George 
Napier,  whose  hand  was  broken  by  a  ball.  A  second  litter  fol- 
lowed, and,  in  answer  to  his  question,  he  learnt  that  it  was 
William  Napier,  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  With  his 
jaw  bandaged  up,  he  rode  forward  to  the  fight  His  brothers 
were  conveyed  to  Condeixa,  in  the  rear,  and  lodged  in  a  half- 
ruined  house. 

Massena's  army  committed  horrible  atrocities  in  its  retreat 
Charles  Napier  came  upon  numerous  bodies  of  peasants  who  had 
been  bayonetted  and  shot  Some  were  very  old  men,  and  some 
were  women.  The  enemy  even  fired  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed,  and  appeared  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
country  out  of  rage  at  not  being  able  to  conquer  it.  Before  they 
withdrew  there  was  a  dearth  along  xkeir  line  of  march.  In  a 
single  dwelling  William  Napier  saw  the  corpses  of  thirty  per- 
sons, many  of  them  children,  who  had  perished  of  starvation. 
Fifteen  living  beings  were  sitting  among  the  dead,  and  when 
nourishment  was  offered  to  them  diey  were  too  feeble  to  swallow 
it  The  little  which  might  have  been  anywhere  left  was  now 
gleaned  or  destroyed  by  the  devastating  legions  who  led  the  way. 
In  this  desert  track  the  Portuguese  Government  neglected  to 
supply  its  troops  with  provisions  or  transport.  Thousands  were 
compelled  to  stop  short,  and  some  of  those  who  held  on  were 
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four  days  without  food.  The  English  shared  their  supplies  with 
them,  and  suffered  grievously  in  consequence.  The  officers  were 
no  better  off  than  the  men,  and  for  two  days  and  part  of  a 
third  Charles  Napier  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat  William  had 
fasted  previously  for  three  complete  days,  and  having,  at  the  end 
of  them,  discovered  a  tallow  candle  in  a  house,  he  devoured  it 
with  avidity,  and  thought  it  the  greatest  delicacy  he  had  ever 
tasted  in  his  life.  Amid  a  scarcity  approaching  to  famine, 
Captain  Light,  a  cavalry  officer  of  rare  accomplishments,  con- 
trived to  procure  a  loaf  of  bread.  Tormented  by  the  gnawing 
pangs  of  hunger,  he  restrained  his  cravings,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
lon^  day's  march,  started  with  his  loaf  on  a  journey  of  twenty 
miles  across  the  mountains  to  the  lodging  of  the  wounded  brothera 
at  Condeiza.  Flinging  the  bread  into  their  room  he  rushed 
away  to  prevent  refusal,  and  rode  back  to  his  company. 

Qiarles  Napier  informed  his  mother  on  April  6  that  William 
was  well.  His  flesh  had  healed,  his  nervous  system  had  revived 
from  the  shock,  and  he  did  not  suspect  that  the  bullet  prewing 
on  his  spine  was  to  be  a  source  of  agony  which  would  go  on 
increasing  with  time.  Just  as  he  recovered  from  his  wound,  the 
cowardly  lieutenant  who  was  the  cause  of  it  died.  The  precau- 
tions of  fear  had  not  saved  him  from  being  struck  by  a  cannon- 
ball  on  his  leg.  He  expired,  Napier  says,  at  an  old,  desolate, 
melancholy  mill,  below  Sahugal,  where  everything  combined  to 
render  death  appalling;  but  when  he  found  that  his  £ftte  was 
sealed  he  manifested  no  farther  signs  of  weakness.  The  heroism 
for  which  he  had  afforded  the  occasion  was  not  altogether  un- 
rewarded. Lord  Wellington  announced  to  Lady  Sarah  the  mis- 
fortune which  befell  the  brothers  at  Casal  Nova.  *  Your  sons,' 
he  said,  in  his  letter,  ^  are  brave  fellows  and  an  honour  to  the 
army ;  and  I  hope  that  God  will  preserve  them  to  you  and  the 
country.'  He  now  marked  his  sense  of  their  merits  by  confer- 
ring two  brevet  majorities  upon  George  and  William  Napier  oat 
of  eleven  which  were  distributed  among  the  entire  army. 

By  disease,  desertion,  and  battle  Massena  lost  30,000  men  in 
Portugal.  His  troops  were  demoralised  by  the  retreat,  and  he 
wrote  to  Berthier  on  March  31,  that,  '  if  only  the  head  of  an 
English  column  appeared,  the  officers  were  intimidated,  and  cried 
out  that  the  whole  of  Wellington's  force  was  advancing.'  On 
the  9th  of  April  the  French  were  over  the  frontier,  and  retired 
to  Salamanca  to  recruit  From  that  hour  none  but  the  ignorant 
and  the  factious  doubted  that  in  Lord  Wellington  England  pos- 
sessed a  general  who  was  equal  to  any  emergency.  By  a  plan 
which  was  exclusively  his  own  he  had  effected  an  end  which 
nobody  else  in  either  army  believed  to  be  possible.     He  had 
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shown  himself  original  in  conception,  immoveable  in  purpose, 
and  masterly  in  execution.  The  simple  grandeur  of  his  strong, 
determined  character  and  solid,  perspicacious  genius  was  com- 
pletely exhibited  in  this  campaign,  and  all  his  vigorous  faculties 
were  required  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  which  still  lay 
before  him.  He  had  one  more  act  to  perform  before  the  enemy  • 
were  completely  ejected  from  Portugal.  They  held  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Almeida,  and  Lord  Wellington  invested  it.  Massena, 
with  his  army  refreshed  and  replenished,  came  down  to  relieve 
the  blockade,  and  on  May  3  and  May  5  attempted  to  drive 
away  the  beleaguering  force  by  the  battles  of  Fnentes  Onoro. 
The  principal  struggle  was  on  the  5th.  The  allies  were  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  and  Lord  Wellington  had 
previously  intended  to  retire ;  *  but  when  the  trial,'  says  Napier, 

*  came,  his  warlike  spirit  would  not  let  him  go  back.'  He  had  a 
front  of  seven  miles.  Five  miles  were  protected  by  a  ravine 
through  which  the  Duas  Casas  flowed ;  but  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  village  of  Fuentes  Onoro  the  high  land  left  the 
stream,  and,  running  inwards,  formed  a  second  side  to  the  plat^ 
form  on  which  the  English  army  was  drawn  up.  There  were 
reasons  which  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  extend  his  line  from 
the  village  to  Nava  d' Aver  on  his  right ;  and  as  he  had  little 
advantage  of  ground  in  the  intervening  space  of  two  miles,  where 
the  river  could  be  readily  crossed,  the  French  were  enabled  by  a 
preponderating  force  to  turn  his  right  wing,  which  was  folded  back 
over  a  plain,  and  compelled  to  occupy  a  new  position  perpen- 
dicular to  its  original  front  Here  the  retreating  wing  had  the  de- 
fence of  the  ascent  which  bounded  the  second  side  of  the  plateau, 
and  when  once  the  men  had  reached  the  eminence,  they  readily  re- 
pelled the  efforts  to  drive  them  in.  The  crisis  was  while  they  were 
pushed  fighting  across  the  plain,  mixed  up  with  the  rabble  which 
had  gathered  in  their  rear  before  they  were  constrained  to  give 
way.  An  energetic  attack  upon  the  heterogeneous  mass  must  have 
thrown  the  whole  into  confusion,  and  the  English  could  not  have 
reformed  on  the  upper  ground.  *  Massena,'  says  Napier,  In  his 
History,  ^had  at  first  great  advantages;  Napoleon  would  have 
made  them  fatal.'  This  was  the  thought  which  had  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Lord  Wellington  at  the  time.  ^  It  was  the 
most  difficult  battle,'  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole, 

*  I  was  ever  concerned  in,  against  the  greatest  odds.  We  had 
very  nearly  three  to  one  against  us  engaged  ;  above  four  to  one 
in  cavalry  ;  and  moreover  our  cavalry  had  not  a  gallop  in  them, 
while  some  of  that  of  the  enemy  were  fresh  and  in  excellent 
order.  If  Boney  had  been  there,  we  should  have  been  beaten.' 
The  French  did  not  renew  their  efforts,  and  the  blockade  was 

sustained. 
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sustain^.  William  Napier  wa«  with  the  right  wing  in  his  new 
capacity  of  brigade-major  to  the  Portuguese  troops  in  the  Light 
Division.  He  nowhere  alludes  to  his  ^hare  in  the  actions,  and 
merely  mentions,  to  show  how  exaggerated  ^e  the  notions  which 
are  always  formed  of  the  lou  of  an  enemy,  that  having  been 
charged,  after  the  second  conflict,  to  bury  the  dead  at  the  village, 
he  found  rather  less  than  ninety  Frenchmen,  instead  of  the  four 
hundred  which  were  estimated  to  have  been  killed  at*  that  part  of 
the  field. 

In  the  summer  of  1811  Miyor  Napier  had  a  violent  fever 
which  ended  in  ague.  He  would  not  quit  the  army  of  his  own 
accord,  and  Lord  Wellington  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to 
Lisbon.  In  the  autumn  he  embarked  for  England.  He  chanced 
to  go  to  an  evening  party  in  Londcm  where  Mrs.  Opie  was 
present,  and,  like  everybody  else,  she  was  struck  by  his  engaging 
manners  and  singular  beauty.  His  fine  dark  eyes,  dark  hair, 
and  dark  complexion  reminded  her,  she  said,  of  soine  young 
Venetian  by  Titian.  The  English  visit  was  eventful,  for  it  pro- 
duced an  alliance  which  was  the  happiness  of  his  existence  and 
diffused  sunshine  over  his  darkest  days.  In  the  spriqg  of  1812 
he  married  his  relation,  the  daughter  of  General  rox  and  niece 
to  the  celebrated  statesman.  William  Napier  was  the  first 
cousin  of  her  father  and  uncle.  Sir  John  Moore  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her  in  Sicily  when  she  was  not  yet  eighteen,  and 
refrained  from  offering  to  her  for  fear  her  youthful  judgment 
should  be  overpowered  by  his  reputation,  and  that  th^  dis- 
parity of  years  should  subsequently  cause  her  to  rc^^ret  the  step. 
^  Corunna,'  adds  Sir  William,  ^  would  have  closed  that  union  in 
blood  and  misery.'  A  feminine  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, which  were  never  exceeded,  were  blended  in  her  with 
the  talents  and  energy  of  her  race.  In  his  latest  work  hor  hus- 
band said  of  her  that  she  ^  had  displayed  a  power  of  mind  and 
enduring  fortitude  in  terrible  trials  that  surpassed  even  the 
creations  of  fiction.' 

Ardent  in  his  affections,  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  have 
a  keener  appreciation  of  domestic  enjoyments  dian  William 
Napier.  But  in  becoming  a  husband  he  had  no  intention  of 
ceasing  to  be  a  soldier.  '  When  I  married,'  he  said,  '  I  was  san- 
guine and  confident  that  I  could  go  far  in  the  world.  Secretly  I 
thought  God  had  given  me  the  head  and  heart  of  a  warrior,  and 
my  body  was  of  iron.'  He  was  merely  waiting  for  the  indication 
that  stirring  actions  were  on  foot  to  return  to  the  Peninsula. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  taken  on  January  19,  1812,  before  his 
health  would  allow  him  to  move.  Among  the  casualties  of  the 
assault   there   were   two   which   touched   him   nearly.     George 
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Napier's  arm  was  shattered  by  a  grape-shot  while  he  was  leading 
a  storming  party,  and  the  good  and  evil  genius  of  the  light  divi- 
sion, the  fiery  Robert  Craufurd)  received  a  ballet-wound  of  which 
he  died.  Ground  was  broken  at  Badajoz  on  March  17,  which 
was  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  and  directly  the  information 
reached  William  Napier,  who  had  only  been  married  three 
weeks,  he  set  {lail  for  Portugal.  He  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  the 
middle  of  April,  and  on  landing  was  met  by  intelligence  which 
overwhelmed  him  with  grief.  The  bosom  companion  of  his 
boyhood  had  remained  his  intimate  in  manhood,  and  in  the  wide 
world  there  was  no  one,  out  of  bis  own  family,  whom  he  cherished 
like  Charles  Macleod.  *I  love  him  as  my  friend,'  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  from  Portugal,  in  January,  1811,  *and  admire  him 
as  the  facsimile  of  General  Moore's  character.'  Mapleod,  ^  whose 
feeble  body  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for  war  if  it  bad  not 
been  sustained  by  an  unconquerable  spirit,'  had  then  been  sent 
home  sick, — ^  I  am  afraid,'  said  Napier,  '  merely  to  give  his  poor 
father  the  task  of  putting  him  in  the  grave.'  He  revived,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  moved  on  to 
Badajoz,  and  in  the  terrible  assault  of  April  6,  when  bravery  was 
put  to  its  fiercest  test,  his  voice  was  a  rallying  sound  for  his 
trusting  followers.  A  man  behipd  him,  in  falling,  thrust  a 
bayonet  into  his  back.  He  wai^  thrown  to  the  ground,  but  im- 
mediately arose,  and  without  a  murmur  kept  his  onward  course 
till  it  was  finally  arrested  by  a  shot  from  the  breach.  The  ball 
went  through  his  breast,  and  this  young,  amiable,  and  chivalrous 
soldier  dropped  down  a  corpse.  '  Macleod  is  dead,'  wrote  Wil- 
liam Napier  to  his  wife,  on  hearing  the  news  at  Lisbon,  *  and  I 
am  grovelling  in  misery  and  wretchedness.  My  temples  ache 
with  the  painfiil  images  that  are  passing  before  me.  He  was  the 
best  and  will  be  the  last  of  my  friends,  for  I  cannot  end^re  the 
torture  that  I  feel  again.  And  where  can  I  find  another  like 
him  ?  I  had  buoyed  myself  up  with  the  hope  of  meeting  him, 
and  now  I  must  weep  over  his  grave.  I  could  roll  in  the  dust  if 
it  were  not  for  shame.'  The  distinguished  officer  who  had  died 
so  gloriously  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  43rd,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Major  Napier.  *  Everybody  says,'  he  wrote 
on  April  23,  ^  that  I  am  the  most  fortunate  of  men  to  have  the 
command  of  such  a  regiment.  For  my  part,  I  only  find  that  the 
recoUection^of  Macleod  comes  with  more  bitterness  to  my  mind. 
What  comfort  or  pleasure  can  I  have  in  filling  the  place  that 
belonged  to  him  ?  4  The  greatest  pride  I  had  was  to  hear  him 
praised  and  see  him  admired  as  he  deserved,  and  now  I  must  be 
content  to  recollect  that  he  was  everything  that  is  noble  and 
kind,  and  convince  myself  that  I  shall  never  see  him  again.     My 
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poor  Charles!  if  I  could  have  seen  him  once  before  he  was 
killed^  or  have  been  with  him  when  he  fell.'  It  was  long  before 
William  Napier  recovered  his  spirits.  *  It  is  vain,*  he  exclaimed, 
*  to  look  for  consolation  here,  where  everybody  feels  his  loss  as 
much  as  I  do.*  He  even  wished  to  retire  from  the  army,  for  his 
maitial  ardour  was  extinguished  by  his  sorrow.  *  I  am  perfectly 
dead,'  he  wrote,  on  May  26,  '  to  all  the  feelings  of  glory  that  I 
used  to  have ;  and  so  little  pleasure  do  I  find  in  the  command  of 
troops,  that  if  the  Duke  [of  York]  would  allow  me  to  sell  my 
commission  I  should  go.  This  was  my  home.  I  knew  no  dif- 
ference hardly  between  it  and  my  mother's  house.  It  is  now  a 
desolate,  deserted  dwelling,  and  the  grave  of  my  friend  is  always 
present  to  me.  Where  can  I,  or  how  can  I,  find  a  pleasure  in 
that  pursuit  of  fame  which  formerly  pleased  me  ?  and  without 
aspiring  of  a  very  strong  nature  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  war.' 

His  disgust  of  war  had  previously  broken  out  at  the  time  when 
he  was  pining  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  for  the  society  of 
Lloyd,  who  had  left  the  43rd,  and  of  Macleod,  who  had  gone  to 
England.  '  I  am  a  soldier,'  he  said  to  his  mother,  ^  unfitted  for 
any  other  profession,  and  yet  I  took  up  my  present  one  lightly 
and  without  consideration.  I  detest  it  We  are  but  licensed 
murderers,  and  the  most  brutal  and  ferocious  sentiments  are  con- 
stantly expressed  and  actions  of  the  same  stamp  as  constantly 
committed  by  us  and  our  allies.  This  I  cannot  prevent,  nor  can 
I  leave  the  place  or  people  where  and  by  whom  they  are  com- 
mitted. The  very  circumstance  of  their  being  committed  makes 
it  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  serve  my  country  in  that  pro- 
fession I  am  most  capable  of  serving  her  in,  to  prevent  the  same 
scenes  from  taking  place  at  home.  The  nature  of  war  is  misery. 
Thus  I  am  condemned  to  a  profession  I  dislike  by  religion, 
honour,  and  necessity.'  His  hope  was  to  be  killed  in  battle.  *  I 
tremble,'  he  said,  ^  in  danger  as  well  as  my  neighbours ;'  for  it 
was  an  instinct  which  reason  could  not  subdue.  ^I  feel  the 
command  of  God,'  he  said,  *  to  live  as  strong  as  ever ;'  for  it  was 
not  wilful  self-destruction,  but  death  by  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  he  desired.  Cut  oflT,  as  he  supposed,  from  almost 
every  chance  of  domestic  happiness,  separated  from  the  friends 
whose  companionship  was  his  delight,  fated  to  be  a  daily  spec- 
tator of  cruelties  he  abhorred,  he  concluded  that  life  had  no  com- 
pensations for  him,  and  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  him  ^  to  fall 
the  way  his  father  would  have  wished,'  to  fell  *  like  Moore,'  to 
fall  *  with  honour  for  his  country,'  to  fall  and  leave  *  a  name  that 
would  be  respected.'  The  old  train  of  thought  came  back  upon 
his  mind  when    he  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and  found  that 
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Macleod  was  dead.  But  William  Napier  had  now  a  wife,  and 
his  sense  of  loneliness,  and  his  detestation  of  the  brutal  accom- 
paniments of  his  calling,  made  him  yearn  for  the  peace  and  love 
of  home,  where  before  they  impelled  him  to  look  for  rest  in  a 
soldier's  grave.  The  changing  mood  which  caused  him  alter- 
nately to  seek  and  shun  the  bloody  strife  was  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  completeness  of  his  character.  ^His  acts  of 
bravery,'  said  Major  Houlton,  *  were  accompanied  by  an  humanity 
I  never  saw  equalled,'  and  his  humanity  was  revolted  unless  his 
feelings  were  soothed  by  the  intercourse  with  dispositions  as 
noble  as  his  own.  He  was  not  the  less  right  in  his  belief 
that  ^  God  had  given  him  the  head  and  heart  of  a  warrior.'  He 
had  the  heart,  for  his  spirit  bounded  at  the  mention  of  high 
heroic  deeds,  and  he  was  emulous  to  imitate  the  generous  daring 
he  admired.  He  had  the  head,  for  the  strongest  bent  of  his 
powerful  and  varied  genius  was  towards  the  vast  and  complicated 
science  of  war.  In  his  subordinate  situation,  when  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  circumscribed  by  the  marchings 
of  his  company,  when  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
numbers,  positions,  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the 
helps  or  hindrances  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  he  manifested  a 
capacity  for  strategy  which  enticed  Lord  Wellington  himself  into 
discussing  his  plans  with  him.  Sir  James  Shaw  Kennedy  was 
frequently  present  at  the  confidential  interviews  between  General 
Craufurd  and  the  General-in-Chief,  and  he  had  charge  of  their 
continuous  confidential  correspondence.  To  his  surprise  he  dis- 
covered from  the  conversation  of  William  Napier  that  Lord 
Wellington,  *  the  most  secret  of  men,'  was  more  communicative 
of  his  deep  designs  to  the  stripling  of  twenty-three,  who  had 
^  seen  little,  and  had  no  military  position,'  than  to  the  coadjutor 
whom  he  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  his  schemes.  The  ex- 
planation of  General  Kennedy  is  undoubtedly  correct  The  great 
commander  was  involuntarily  drawn  into  the  revelations  by  the 
congenial  remarks  of  the  young  infantry  captain.  A  year  or  two 
later  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  process,  in  one  of  William  Napier's 
letters.  *  I  dined  three  days  ago  with  Lord  Wellington,'  he  writes, 
September  13,  1813,  ^and  after  dinner  he  explained  to  me  all  his 
manceuvres  and  arrangements  for  the  campaign,  and  said  that 
deceiving  the  French  and  passing  the  Duero,  turning  their  right 
by  that  movement,  was  the  most  difficult  move  he  ever  made — 
that  it  was  touch  and  go,  and  required  more  management  and 
art  than  anything  he  ever  did.  Had  he  been  one  day  too  late  he 
must  have  gone  back.  I  asked  him  if  it  could  not  have  been 
done  by  the  other  flank  instead,  and,  after  some  time  considering, 

he  answered  me  with  a  good  deal  of  malice,  "  No ;  I'll  be 
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if  my  way  was  not  the  best"  He  further  said  that  the  French 
might  hare  made  a  much  better  campaign  of  it,  but  that  they 
were  stupid,  and  he  was  very  clever/  The  question  might  hare 
been  asked  by  the  dullest  subaltern  in  the  service,  and  could  not 
of  itself  have  set  Lord  Wellington  considering.  The  obvious 
alternative  had  been  well  revolved  by  that  cool  and  calculating 
genius,  who  justly  numbered  his  operations  on  the  Duero  among 
die  finest  strokes  of  his  generalship.  They  were  evidently  the 
acute  and  original  reasons  with  which  his  critic  supported  the 
suggestion,  and  which  are  omitted  in  common  with  other  details 
in  the  concise  account,  that  caused  Lord  WeUington  to  reflect 
before  he  pronounced  *  his  own  way  the  best' 

In  the  glorious  and  romantic  life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  there 
is  no  more  remarkable  fact  than  the  docility  of  mind  which  led 
him  at  the  peace  to  become  a  student,  in  his  thirty-second  year, 
at  the  military  college  at  Farnham.  The  brothers  had  numerous 
traits  in  common,  and  were  alike  in  the  humble  estimate  they 
formed  of  their  proficiency  in  a  boundless  pursuit  With  his 
rare  aptitude  for  military  combinations,  with  his  years  of  study, 
with  his  experience  in  the  field,  William  Napier  considered 
himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pupil  in  the  great  school 
of  Peninsular  warfare.  *  The  wish  to  learn  my  profession,  and  to 
make  myself  worthy  of  you,'  ^he  wrote  to  his  wife  in  May,  1812, 
*were  the  reasons  I  left  you.'  In  that  unrivalled  school  he 
started  afresh  in  command  of  the  43rd, — a  learner,  as  he  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  a  master  who  subdued  the  stubborn 
wills  of  lawless  men ;  who  enforced  his  exalted  notions  of  moral 
discipline ;  who  multiplied  the  effects  of  impulsive  valouf  by  the 
nicest  attention  to  routine  evolutions ;  and  who  showed  by  his 
dispositions  in  battle  that  the  talents  which  thus  early  conceived 
the  project  of  a  campaign  that  Lord  Wellington  gravely  weighed 
against  his  own,  could  be  displayed  in  the  handling  of  a  single 
regiment  under  the  endless  emergencies  of  scientific  warfare. 
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§*c.,  commonly  called  the  *  Sydney  Papers'  Collins^  Collectitm. 
2  Vols.     Large  folio.     London,  174b. 

2.  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times.  2  Vols.  Folio.  Londom 
1817. 

3.  Shakspeare  s  Autobiographical  Poems.  Being  his  Sonnets 
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5.  Lodgers  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain. 
8  Vols.     London,  1849. 

6.  Shakspeare^s  Sonnets^  reproduced  from  the  First  Edition  by 
the  new  process  of  Photozincography.     London,  1862. 

7.  ^Atlienmim:    January  25,  1862. 

8.  Shakspeare  Characters.    London,  1863. 

9.  Shakspeare^ s  Works ;  toith   Text  revised.    By  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Dyce.     Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  and  2.     London,  1864. 

10.  Life  Portraits  of  Shakspeare.     London,  1864. 

11.  Court  and  Society y  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne.  Edited  from  the 
Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  2  Vols. 
8vo.     London,  1864, 

12.  Shakspeare^s  Legal  Acquirements  Considered.  By  John  Lord 
Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  in  a  Letter  to  J*  Payne  Collier, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.     London,  1859. 

13.  Shakspeare.  The  first  Folio  Edition  of  1623,  reproduced 
from  the  originals  in  the  libraries  of  Bridgewater  House  and 
the  British  Mdseum,  by  Photo-lithography,  Parts  I.  and  IL 
London,  1864. 

HOW  few  of  all  who  read  Shakspeare's  works,  or  continually 
repeat  his  name,  and  make  world-wide  preparations  for 
keeping  his  birthday,  have  any  conception  of  the  man!  He 
who,  of  all  poets,  comes  nearest  home  to  us  with  his  myriad 
touches  of  nature,  is  the  most  remote  in  his  own  personality. 
We  only  reach  him  figuratively  at  best.  We  think  of  him  as  the 
chief  star  of  the  Elizabethan  grbup,  large  and  luminous  above 
the  rest.  Nor  have  we  any  glass  to  draw  him  sufficiently 
close  to  us.  We  know  that  somewhere  at  the  centre  sits  the 
spirit  of  all  that  brightness,  however  veiled  in  light  Shak»* 
peare's  own  life — Shakspeare  himself — is  at  the  heart  of  it  all ; 
and  yet  he  is  nowhere  visible;  though  he  was  a  man,  and 
one  of  the  most  intensely  human  that  ever  walked  our  world. 
It  is  our  present  purpose  to  endeavour  to  get  at  the  man 
himself,  and  make  out  his  featured  so  far  as  our  means  will 
allow,  by  extracting  what  spirit  of  Shakspeare  we  can  from 
his  works,  putting  particular  pressure  on  the  Sonnets,  and 
clothing  that  spirit  as  best  we  may  in  the  facts  of  our  poet's 
outer  life. 

Shakspeare's  starting^place  for  his  victorious  career  was  the 
fine  vantage-ground  which  England  had  won  when  she  had 
broken  the  strength  of  the  Spaniard,  and  sat  enthroned  higher 
than  ever  in  her  sea-sovereignty.  Old  times  and  an  old  faith 
had  been  passing  away.     In  the  year  of  our  poet's  birth  we  learn 

that 
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that  the  sam  of  two  shillings  was  paid  by  the  Corporation  of 
Stratford  for  defacing  an  image  of  the  ancient  fsuith  in  the 
chapel.*  The  fires  of  Smithfield  had  but  recently  smouldered 
down,  and  fierce  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  was  the  memory 
of  *  Bloody  Mary.*  The  stage  of  political  life  was .  trodden  by 
heroes  and  poets,  statesmen  and  sea*kings.  Old  customs  still 
lingered  in  the  land.  Even  the  citizens  of  London  went  forth 
on  a  May-morning  to  gather  hawthorn-bloom;  and  country 
places  like  Stratford  had  ^eir  cucking-stool  for  scolds,  and  their 
fines  and  stocks  for  idle  apprentices  and  servants ;  their  brewers 
compelled  by  law  to  brew  a  good  and  wholesome  ^  small  drink ' 
for  a  halfpenny  a  gallon ;  troops  of  strolling  players,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  wandering  friars  of  old,  and  won  a  warmer 
welcome  up  and  down  the  country  side.  In  the  midst  of  this 
time  of  change,  of  stirring  life,  of  hopeful  expectation,  our  Shaks- 
peare  was  bom,  literally  in  the  very  heart  of  England  ;  of  good 
healthy  yeoman  blood,  belonging  to  a  race  that  has  always 
been  heartily  national,  and  has  clung  to  its  bit  of  soil  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  fought  for  it,  too,  in  the  day  of  the 
country's  need.  No  doubt  Nature  stores  up  much  health  and 
freshness  of  feeling,  love  of  green  things,  and  songs  of  birds  and 
quiet  appreciation  of  all  out-of-door  sights  and  sounds  in  men 
like  these — and  some  day  it  all  finds  expression,  and  breaks  into 
immortal  flower,  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Bums  or 
Shakspeare  is  bom. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  childhood  of  our  greatest  English- 
man, although  we  find  recorded  a  few  homely  facts  of  his 
father's  life.  In  the  year  1558  John  Shakspeare  was  fined 
four  pence  for  not  keeping  his  gutters  clean,  f  In  the  year 
1552  he  was  doing  business  as  a  glover,  and  in  1556  he 
brought  an  action  against  Henry  Field  for  unjustly  detaining 
eighteen  quarters  of  barley,  which  looks  as  though  he  were  then 
a  maltster  or  farmer.  In  1579  he  is  styled  a  yeoman.  He  was 
in  pretty  good  circumstances  when  the  poet  was  bom,  having  a 
small  landed  estate  near  Stratford  and  property  in  the  town.  It 
appears  as  though  he  met  with  a  great  and  sudden  reverse  of  fortune 
about  the  year  1578.  In  1587  we  find  him  in  prison  for  debt, 
and  in  1592  his  name  is  in  a  list  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
stay  away  from  church  through  fear  of  process  for  debt  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  Shakspeare  could  have  his  fair  share  of  a 
mother's  tenderness,  and  was  not  compelled  too  early  to  fall  into 
the  ranks  by  his  .father's  side  and  fight  the  grim  battle  against 
poverty,  wiUi  childhood's  small  hands  and  weary  feet.     The  boy 

♦  *  Life  of  Shakspeare/  by  Halliwell,  pp.  24,  25.  f  H).  P-  33. 
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was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  experience  of  penury 
came,  which  no  doubt  made  him  look  wistfully  at  times  up  the 
London-road,  and  long  for  the  great  City  that  lay  so  far  in  the 
distance.  This  change  of  fortune  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  boy's  mind  and  character. 

He  was  in  all  likelihood  educated  at  the  Free-school  so  long  as 
the  father  could  spare  him  from  work.  But  we  do  not  doubt  that 
he  helped  his  father  in  his  business,  and  that  probably  included 
looking  after  sheep  on  the  bit  of  land  they  possessed  or  hired, 
killing  the  sheep  and  selling  the  meat,  dealing  in  the  wool  that 
grew  on  the  sheep  and  in  the  gloves  made  from  the  wool.  Labour 
was  not  so  minutely  divided  in  those  days  as  it  now  is,  besides 
which,  we  know  how  men  in  the  circumstances  of  Shakspeare's 
father  will  try  to  live  by  a  multiplicity  of  means  in  a  small  way, 
and  grasp  at  any  chance  of  staying  the  down-hill  tendency. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Shakspeare  was  married  to  Ann 
Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a  yeoman,  at  Shottery.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  our  gentle  Willie's  Eve  was  formed  for  him  by  the 
hand  of  Love  during  a  deep  sleep  of  the  soul ;  that  he  threw  the  hues 
of  his  young  imagination  round  her,  and  found  himself  married 
before  he  well  knew  where  he  was !  There  is  not  much,  however, 
to  give  countenance  or  colour  to  this  theory.  Certainly  she  was 
eight  years  older  than  himself,  and  he  has  in  his  works  left  a 
warning  to  others  against  doing  as  he  did.  But  she  is  said  to 
have  been  eminently  beautiful,  and  she  was  undoubtedly  fond  of 
him  to  the  last ;  for  we  find  that  she  begs  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
grave  with  him.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ran  away 
from  her  because  he  did  not  like  her.  Another  supposition 
obtains — that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Stratford  on  account  of 
a  propensity  for  deer-stealing.  But  the  poor  fellow  did  not  need 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  deer  to  drive  him  forth  into  the  world  in 
search  of  a  living.  We  must  remember  that  his  wife  had 
very  recently  presented  him  with  twin  children;  and  the  in- 
creasing poverty  of  his  father  would  be  another  incentive  to  his 
leaving  Stratford  for  London.  In  all  probability  he  had  a 
good  introduction  to  the  theatre,  or  his  engagement  as  a  sort 
of  apprentice  to  some  player  may  have  been  made  before 
leaving  Stratford.  After  he  entered  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  we 
lose  sight  of  him  altogether  for  at  least  four  years.  These  four 
years,  doubtless,  include  the  hardest  part  of  our  poet's  struggle 
for  fame  and  fortune,  which  was  at  that  time  really  a  struggle 
for  his  living.  We  hear  of  him,  although  Mr.  Dyce  thinks 
rather  apocryphally,  in  1589,  when  he  has  been  four  years  in 
London. 

Vol  lib.— No.  230.  2  p  Mr. 
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Mr.  BrQwning  tells  ug  there  are  two  points  in  tbe  adrenture 
of  the  Diver — 

*  One — ^when,  a  B^fgar,  he  pr^ares  to  pluage  I 
One — ^when,  a  Prince,  he  riaee  with  his  pearl  I ' 

Our  poet  had  now  made  his  plunge,  and  emerged  into  daylight 
once  more.  If  we  could  have  asked  him  what  he  had  grasped 
in  the  gloom,  he  might  probably  have  told  us  a  handful  of  mud, 
having  experienced  the  worst  of  his  theatrical  life.  He  had 
become  a  player  and  a  part  proprietor  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre. 
But  he  had  also  found  his  pearl.  They  had  set  him  to  vamp 
up  old  plays,  put  flesh  on  skeletons,  and  adapt  new  ones ;  and 
he  had  discovered  that  he  also  could  create  characters  upon 
the  whole  better  than  he  could  act  them.  During  this  time  he 
had  been  working,  invisible  to  us,  at  the  foundations  of  his  future 
fame. 

We  should  have  still  fewer  facts  of  Shakspeare's  life  than  we 
have,  were  it  not  for  his  evident  ambition  to  make  money,  and 
become  a  man  of  property.  We  do  not  think  he  ever  forgot  those 
little  mouths  at  Stratford,  waiting  to  be  fed  by  his  hand ;  and  we 
believe  him  to  have  been  as  frugal  in  his  life  as  he  was  inde* 
fatigable  in  his  work.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  ills  and  felt 
enough  of  the  stings  of  poverty  in  his  father's  home.  In  the 
year  1597  he  is  able  to  buy  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
Stratford,  called  New  Place.  In  the  next  year  he  sells  a  load 
of  stone  to  the  Corporation  for  lOd,  From  this  little  fact  we  may 
infer  that  alterations  were  going  on  at  New  Place.  He  had 
made  a  nest,  and  was,  perhaps,  preparing  for  the  time  when 
he  could  quit  the  stage,  and  retire  to  Stratford.  He  is  also 
doing  business  as  a  maltster.  Some  of  his  country  friends 
want  him  to  buy,  and  he  does  buy;  others  want  him  to 
lend,  and  he  is  able  to  lend.  In  July,  1605,  Shakspeare  makes 
his  laigest  investment  He  purchases  for  the  sum  of  440/. — 
2000/.  of  our  money — half  of  the  lease  of  tithes,  to  be  collected 
in  Stratford  and  other  places,  which  has  some  thirty-one  years  to 
run.  He  is  now  about  to  leave  the  stage  as  player  and  manager, 
and  live  at  Stratford,  where  he  can  look  after  his  tithes,  which 
we  find  he  does  pretty  sharply.  He  has  bought  houses  and  lands, 
and  applied  for  a  grant  of  arms  to  his  father,  and  has  shown  every 
desire  to  found  (like  Scott)  a  county  family  of  his  own  name ; 
to  possess  a  bit  of  this  dear  England  in  which  he  could  plant 
the  family  tree,  and  go  down  to  posterity  that  way.  He  appears 
to  have  been  truly  thoughtless  and  careless  of  fame,  and  to  have 
flung  off  his  works  to  And  their  own  way  as  best  diey  could  to 
immortality.     Indeed,  it  was  for  his  interest  as  proprietor  of  a 

theatre 
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thfB^tre  to  attract  people  fp  see  hU  plays  acted,  not  to  publish 
books  to  aipuse  them  at  home.  Others  might  print  or  misprint 
h|s  poemSy  a|i4  he  seepis  to  have  taken  np  public  notice  of  it. 

We  now  turn  to  his  life  in  London  and  what  is  said  of  him 

there,     His  first  rising  is  pun-like,  with  the  mists  about  him — • 

the  mists  pf  malice  and  enyy.     The  earlier  writers  for  the  stage 

ara  jealous  and  disgusted  that  a  mere  plajer,  a  factotum  for  the 

theatre,  i^hould  enter  the  arena  with  *  college  pens '  and  classical 

sphplars.     And  but  for  these  mists,  the  breath  of  slander,  we 

should  not  know  when  or  whpre  the  new  orb  was  first  visible  on 

the  horiaQO.     Our  poet,  however,  takes  no  notice  of  them,  but 

ascends  serenely  on  his  upward  way.     Most  assuredly  he  had  to 

fight  for  his  place,  and  struggle  arduously  at  storting  to  win  it 

This  child  of  Nature  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  bastard  by  the 

learned,  with  no  Greek  or  Roman  godfather  to  stend  sponsor  for 

him.     He   tried  his  best  at  times,  as  we  may  see,  to  appear 

classical,  and  stuck  into  his  work  all  the  mythological  allusions 

and  Latin  words  he  could  get  together ;  at  which  his  enemies 

laughed  and  made  fun — thus  forcing  him  more  and  more  to  that 

reliance  on  nature  which  was  to  raise  him  so  high  above  all 

his   artificial,  euphuistic,  over*classical  contemporaries.     They 

might  laugh,   without — Nature   was  too    strong   within    him. 

The  audience   at  the  Blackfriars  was  unsophisticated   enough 

to   prefer    Shakspeare's    more    natural   drama   to  the   learning 

and    classicism    of  others,   which   was    annoying,    indeed,    to 

all  second-hand   poets.      This  strife   betwixt    the   natural    and 

what  was  thought  the   true  art   runs  through   all  we   hear  of 

Shakspeare.     There  was  many  a  gird  at  him  and  his  want  of 

learning,  and  his  wit  not  being  college-bred.     Bacon  we  know 

thought   Latin   the    only   language   for   immortality.      Luckily 

Shakspeare  did  not.     This  strife  would  be  bitter  at  first.     It 

mellowed  afterwards  into  the  humour  of  the  '  wit-combats,'  but 

it  reappears  all  through.     We  get  a  hint  of  it  from  Shakspeare 

himself  in  Sonnet  78  ( 

'  But  thou  art  all  my  Art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  Learning,  my  rude  ignorance.* 

We  doubt  not  that  our  poet  in  his  quiet  way  gave  his  oppo* 
nents  as  good  as  they  sent.  We  know  how  he  mimicked  and 
mocked  ^eir  affectations.^  If 

♦  We  do  not  sharethebelief  that  Spenser's  well-known  description  in  bis  •  Teares 
of  tbe  Moses'  was  meant  for  Shakspeare.  There  are  critics  who  see  Shakspeare 
written  everywhere.  In  truth,  the^  We  only  to  shut  their  eyes  to  see  Shakspeare ! 
Here  the  description  is  so  according  to  our  present  view  of  the  poet,  that  it  has 
been  clntched  at  and  identified.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  no  man  livine  in 
1591  ever  saw  Shakspeare  as  the  '  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made  to  mock  ner^ 
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If  we  may  judge  by  what  Sbakspeare's  contemporaries  hare 
recorded,  we  cannot  think  they  knew  what  majesty  of  mind 
was  amongst  them.  His  personal  impression  was  not  of  the 
Ben  Jonson  kind.  Big  Ben  made  his  impression  by  gross 
physical  size,  and  stamped  it  with  his  full  weight  He  took 
care  to  bequeath  his  body  as  well  as  his  mind  to  us.  We  know 
how  much  flesh  he  carried.  We  know  his  love  of  good  eating 
and  strong  drink ;  his  self  assertiveness  and  lust  of  power.  We 
know  that  he  required  a  high-tide  of  drink  before  he  could 
launch  himself  and  get  well  afloat,  and  that  amongst  the  Eliza- 
bethan song-birds  he  was  named,  after  his  beloved  liquor,  a 
^  Canary '  bird.  One  cannot  help  fancying  that  Shakspeare,  as 
he  sat  quietly  listening  to  Ben's  brag,  got  many  a  hint  for  the 
fattening  and  glorifying  of  his  own  Falstaff.  How  different  it  is 
with  Shakspeare !  We  get  no  hint  of  him  in  his  cups.  The 
names  they  give  him,  however,  are  significant  They  call 
him  the  *  gentle  Willie,'  the  *  beloved,'  the  *  honey-tongued.* 
Fuller's  image  gives  us  an  impression  that  Ben  Jonson  was  no 
match  ^for  Shakspeare  in  mental  quickness  when  they  met  in 
their  wit-combats  at  the  ^  Mermaid.'  Ben  carried  most  in  sight ; 
Shakspeare  more  out  of  sight  Ben  also  appears  to  indicate 
that  Shakspeare  had  at  times  a  M ercutio-like  flow  of  wit  when  his 
high  spirits  were  in  flood,  which  he,  for  one,  felt  to  be  over* 
whelming.  *  His  wit,'  says  Ben,  rather  ruefully,  *  was  in  his  own 
power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too ! '  for,  *  he  flowed 
with  that  facility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be 
stopped.'  But,  for  the  rest,  there  is  not  much  to  show  us  what 
the  man  Shakspeare  was.  They  can  tell  us  the  shape  of 
Greene's  beard,  which  he  ^cherished  continually,  without  cut* 
ting ;  a  jolly  long  red  peak,  like  the  spire  of  a  steeple,  whereat 
a  man  might  hang  a  jewel,  it  was  so  sharp  and  pendant ; '  the 
nasal  sound  of  Ben  Jonson's  voice,  and  his  face  'punched 
full  of  eyelet  holes  like  the  lid  of  a  warming-pan.'  But  they 
tell  us  nothing  in  this  kind  about  Shakspeare,  man  or  manner, 
and  that  we  think  tells  us  much.   He  was  so  commonly  human,  so 

self  and  truth  to  imitate/  Todd's  conjecture  that  Philip  Sidney  was  the  •  Willy  * 
meant  is  borne  oat  by  the  whole  of  the  Acts,  internal  and  external.  Todd  sup- 
poses the  poem  to  have  been  written  in  1580;  and  in  1580  we  find  Sydney  had 
retired  into  the  country  disgusted  with  the  court  It  is  the  man,  much  more  than 
the  author,  that  Spenser  celebrates.  But  he  evidently  alludes  to  the  '  Arcadia*  in 
the  '  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade,*  He  also  refers  to  the  distaste  of  Sidney 
for  printing  what  he  had  written,  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  '  dare  their  follies 
forth  80  rashlie  throwe.'  His  '  choosing  to  sit  in  idle  cell '  most  certainly  refers  to 
Sidney's  retirement,  which  lasted  for  some  vears,  during  which  time  he  would 
neither  take  public  employment  nor  publish  what  he  had  written.  We  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  Shakspeare's  art  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  thus  recog- 
nised. Sidney's  *  Arcadia*  and  *  Masques '  furnished  the  kind  of  art  that  Spenser 
meant ;  such  art  as  has  a  lurking  consciousness  of  doing  its  work  a  little  better  than 
Nature  could. 
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much  of  a  worthy  friend  and  good  fellow  in  general,  they  almost 
forgot  to  notice  anything  in  particular.  We  know  they  thought 
him  a  man  of  sweet  temper  and  ready  wit,  honest  and  frank,  of 
an  open  and  free  nature,  very  gentle  and  loveable,  and  as  sociable 
a  good  fellow  as  ever  livecl.  And,  indeed,  he  must  have  been 
the  best  of  all  good  fellows  that  ever  was  so  wise  a  man. 

One  great  cause  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries  telling  us  no 
more  about  him  is  still  in  operation  against  our  making  him  out 
in  his  works.  He  was  so  unconscious  of  self  as  to  be  purely 
reflective  of  all  passing  forms.  If  he  had  been  a  lesser  man,  he 
would  have  shown  us  more  of  himself.  But  Shakspeare's  nature 
is  all  mirror  to  the  world  around  him.  A  more  conscious  man 
would  have  managed  to  make  the  darkness  which  hides  him 
from  us  a  sort  of  lamp-shade  which  should  concentrate  the  light 
on  his  own  features,  when  he  looked  up  in  some  self-complaisant 
pause.  Not  so  Shakspeare :  he  throws  all  the  light  on  his  work, 
and  bends  over  it  so  intently  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  face.  Our  sole  chance  is  to  watch  him  at  his 
work,  and  note  his  human  leanings  and  personal  relationships. 

In  *the  first  heir  of  his  invention,'  *  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
we  may  learn  one  or  two  out  of  door  facts  of  the  poet's  life. 
Whether  he  was  a  deer-stealer  or  not,  it  is  certain  he  had 
been  on  the  track  of  a  hare.  He  knew  poor  puss's  form, 
and  had  often  seen  her  powdering  the  dew-drops  into  mist 
as  she  ran.  He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  her  habits. 
At  the  mention  of  her  name  his  thoughts  are  all  off  a  coursing 
at  once,  and  his  feeling  is  in  full  cry.  He  had  the  English 
sense  of  sport  in  his  blood,  such  as  runs  through  the  whole 
race  from  peer  to  poacher.  He  was  likewise  a  genuine  lover 
of  horses,  and  could  show  off  the  ^points'  of  a  tiborough-bred 
in  a  description  that  would  tell  at  Newmarket.  In  these  early 
poems,  which  were  most  probably  written  in  the  country,  we 
find  the  youth  of  Shakspeare  all  in  flower. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  afibrd  us,  if  we  can  but  understand 
them  aright,  the  most  certedn  means  whereby  we  can  get  at  the 
man.  Nothing  else  except  the  two  prose  dedications  speaks  to 
us  so  assuredly  with  his  own  voice,  or  tells  us  so  unmistakeably 
what  were  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts  under  various  interesting 
circumstances  of  his  own  life.  And  this  voice  of  the  man 
Shakspeare  has  all  the  changing  tones  of  his  temperament, 
ranging  from  the  grace  of  buoyant  youth  to  the  sober  sadness 
of  that  early  autumn  of  his  age.  Some  of  these  sonnets  are 
majestic  as  those  of  Milton,  but  clothed  in  a  richer  vesture  of 
imagination. 

Our  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  interpretation  of  the  sonnets, 

and 
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and  know  when  Shakspeare  is  really  speaking  In  his  own  person, 
and  where  he  gives  utterance  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
another.  We  often  hear  the  voice  of  Shakspeare ;  We  know  the 
voice,  and  yet  we  do  not  get  at  the  man.  It  is  as  though  he  were 
speaking  in  the  next  room  ;  there  is  a  partition-wall  between  us. 
We  follow  the  voice,  according  to  some  theory  of  interpreting 
the  sonnets,  but  when  we  get  into  the  next  room  Shakspeare  is 
not  there.  Still,  tb6  voice,  like  that  of  the  ghost  of  Hamlet^s 
father,  keeps  breaking  in,  compelling  us  to  follow  it  The  (?hlef 
cause  of  this  intangibility,  and  the  m&fn  reason  Why  so  many  of  these 
sonnets,  seemingly  personal,  do  not  strike  straight  hbnie  to  us  with 
the  full  force  that  ii  coiled  up  in  their  lin^,  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  conditions  under  which  they  wer^  written.  Shakspeare  is  not 
always  communicating  directly  with  us.  He  was  not  the  mah 
to  miss  his  mark,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  only  we  are  tiot 
exactly  the  objects  of  his  aim.  We  must  stand  ih  the  right 
position  to  judge  of  what  is  going  on ;  we  must  get  the  relations 
of  the  writer  and  the  reader  rightly  adjusted  before  we  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  Shakspeare  with  any  certainty,  or  find  out  one- 
half  the  hidden  meanings  lurking  in  these  sonnets.  What,  then, 
are  the  conditions  uiider  which  the  sonnets  were  written  ? 

A  work  by  Francis  Meres,  entitled  '  Palladis  Tamia,  Wit*s 
Treasury  ;  being  the  Second  Part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth,  l698,' 
contains  die  following  passage : — *  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus  was 
thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweet  wittie  soUl  of  Ovid 
was  in  mellifluous  and  honey- tongued  Shakspeare;  witness  hb 
Venus  and  Adonis^  his  LucrecCj  his  sUgted  Sonnets  among  his 
private  friends.* 

In  1609  a  volume  containing  154  Sonnets,  the  undoubted  pro- 
ductions of  Shakspeare,  was  given  to  the  public  by  a  *  stationer,' 
Thomas  Thorpe,  who  evidently  had  not  obtained  th^m  froin  the 
author  himself.  Prefixed  to  the  work  was  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

TO  .  TdB  .  ONLIE  .  BEGETTSB  .  OV  . 

THESE  .  tKSViKO  .  SONNETS  . 

X'  .  W  .  H  .  ALL  .  HAPPINS881  . 

AM  .  THAT  .  BTEBlrtTIl  . 

PBOMtBID  . 

BY  • 

OVB  «  1YIB*LIYIN0  .  POBT  « 

WISHSTH  « 

THE  .  WBLL-WISmHO  • 

ADVENTVBSB  •  IH  . 

SETTING  . 

FORTH  . 

T.  T. 
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The  earliest  editors  of  Shakspeare's  works  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  sonnets.  Others^  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  them,  would  like  to  have  had  them  quietly  dropped. 
Malone  considered  that  126  of  them  were  addressed  to  *  W.  H./ 
and  26  to  a  lady.  Steevens  held  a  similar  opinion,  but  he 
maintained  they  were  composed  in  the  ^  highest  strain  of  affec- 
tation, pedantry,  circumlocution,  and  nonsense,'  and  he  did 
not  reprint  them  because  the  *  strongest  Act  of  Parliament 
that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their 
service/  Gildon  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sonnets 
were  all  in  praise  of  Shakspeare's  mistress.  Chalmers  be- 
lieved that  the  *  youth'  so  frequently  apostrophized  was  Queen 
Elizabeth,  she  being  nearly  sixty  years  old  when  the  earliest  of 
them  were  written!  Farmer,  on  a  contrary  tack,  thought  the 
initials  ^W.  H.'  indicated  William  Harte,  nephew  of  the  poet, 
who  was  bom  after  most  of  the  sonnets  were  composed.  Boswell 
considered  it  probable  that  W.  H.  was  one  of  the  friends  con- 
cerned, and  that  he  furnished  the  printer  with  a  copy,  but  he  felt 
satisfied  that  the  poet,  in  writing,  had  neither  himself  nor  any  one 
else  in  view.  Dr.  Drake  hit  upon  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  as  the  man,  but  did  not  know  how  to  prove  it.  Mr. 
Bright  struck  upon  the  track  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  fancied  that  he  was  the  *  W.  H.'  of  the  inscription*  He 
thought  it  over,  labourc^l  at  the  subject  for  some  fourteen  years, 
and  then  was  anticipated  in  making  known  his  discovery.  Mr. 
Bright  made  it  in  1818,  and  Mr.  Boaden  announced  it  in  1832. 
Poor  Mr.  Bright  I  he  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  he  escaped 
the  infamy  of  persistently  blackening  the  character  of  Shaks- 
peare  for  the  sake  of  a  pet  theory.  With  nothing  but  Thorpe's 
inscription  to  rest  on,  he  contended  that  *  W.  H.  was  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  the  object  of  the  sonnets.  Mr.  Charles 
Armitaee  Brown  followed  in  this  direction.  He  grouped  the 
sonnets  into  poems,  and  accommodated  facts  as  best  he  could  to  his 
theory.  Mr.  Hunter  also  thinks  the  sonnets  relate  to  transactions 
between  Shakspeare  and  William  Herbert  Now  the  sonnets 
have  fairly  given  scope  to  much  ingenious  speculation.  But  this 
Herbert  hypothesis,  read  in  the  light  of  Thorpe's  inscription,  is 
the  most  perilous  and  unsatisfactory  of  all.  It  offers  a  slenderer 
bridge  over  the  difficulty  than  that  which  leads  into  Mahomet's 
Paradise.  We  have  no  positive  proof  that  Thorpe  himself 
knew  the  full  particulars  of  the  sonnets,  or  the  right  relations  of 
persons.  He  does  rtot  tell  us  how  he  came  by  them,  but  he 
sent  them  into  the  world  with  the  inscription  printed  above. 

That  inscription  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  the  sonnets  and  the 
loving  friendship  of  Shakspeare  have  been  awarded  to  William 

pJHerbert 
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Herbert.  And  yet  he  was  not  *  Mr.  W.  H.'  when  the  book  was 
printed,  in  1609.  He  had  been  Earl  of  Pembroke  for  eight  years, 
and  had  previously  been  Lord  Herbert  So  that  if  Thorpe  was  aware 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  became  one  of  the  connivers  at 
an  intended  mystery,  it  was  just  as  easy  to  reverse  the  initials 
of  Henry  Wriothesley  as  to  print  those  of  William  Herbert,  and 
there  is  no  gain  to  the  Herbert  hypothesis.  Either  Thorpe 
did  not  know  all,  and  so  he  may  have  leaped  to  a  wrong  con- 
clusion, or  he  did  know  and  may  have  hidden  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton as  cleverly  as  though  it  had  been  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Shakspeare  had  then  left  London.  In  the  year  of  publication 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  governor  of  Portsmoutn.  Where 
Southampton  was  we  do  not  clearly  trace.  He  may  have  been 
in  Holland.  The  thing  was  darkly  done.  Possibly  William 
Herbert  may  have  collected  the  Sonnets,  and  Thorpe  may 
have  inferred  that  he  was  their  *  only  begetter.'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  Shakspeare*s  sonnets  and  Thorpe's  inscription,  to 
read  them  as  we  are  able,  and  interpret  them  as  we  best  can. 
But  it  is  capable  of  positive,  absolute,  and  overwhelming  proof 
that  William  Herbert  could  not  in  any  sense  have  been  the  sole 
begetter  of  those  sonnets.  No  word  was  ever  publicly  addressed 
to  him  by  Shakspeare.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  intimate 
acquaintanceship  recorded  during  Shakspeare's  lifetime,  and 
William  Herbert  did  not  come  to  London  till  the  summer  of  1599. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Rowland  White's  *  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney, 
dated  April,  1597,  *My  Lord  Harbert  hath,  with  much  adoe, 
brought  his  father  to  consent  that  he  may  live  at  London,  yet  not 
before  the  next  spring.'  But  he  does  not  arrive  until  the  summer 
of  1599.  And  all  we  hear  of  him  at  that  time  is  that,  when 
he  was  not  ill,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  arms. 
Whereas  Shakspeare's  *  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private 
friends '  were  known  to  Meres,  and  spoken  of  by  him  in  1598 
— spoken  of,  too,  as  being  of  sufficient  extent  and  importance 
to  warrant  public  recognition  by  a  writer  remarkable  at  times 
for  his  compressed  brevity.  This  notice  shows  us  Shakspeare's 
friends  already  acquired,  his  sonnets  written  and  known  to  a 
circle  of  adpiirers.  That  they  were  well  known,  which  takes 
time  when  poetry  is  in  MS.,  we  should  gather  from  his  *  witness,' 
and  his  classing  them  with  the  published  poems. 

One  upholder  of  the  Herbert  hypothesis  maintains  that  the 
Sonnets  referred  to  by  Meres  must  have  been  lost !  Still,  it  is 
the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  never  before  imprinted^  that  we  hear 
of  again  in  Thorpe's  collection,  and  the  advertisement  implies 


♦  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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an  understanding  on  the  subject  Readers  had  heard  of  them 
in  MS.,  but  the  only  public  mention  of  them  that  we  hear  of  is 
this  by  Meres.  But  there  is  further  evidence  that  these  are  the 
Sonnets  known  to  Meres.  Mr.  C.  Knight  has  shown  that  a 
certain  sonnet  (the  94th),  and  consequently  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs — ^by  no  means  one  of  the  earliest  written — must  have 
been  composed  before  the  year  1596,  because  this  last  line  of 

*  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds/ 

is  quoted  in  *  Edward  the  Third,'  a  play  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare.  This  play  was  entered  on  the  register  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  December  1st,  1595,  after  it  had  been 
performed  '  sundry  times '  at  difiFerent  theatres.  So  that  we  may 
fairly  assume  it  to  have  been  composed  in  1594,  when  fVilliam 
Herbert  was  fourteen  years  of  age^  and  jive  years  before  he  came  to 
London  !  He  was  then  a  student  at  New  College,  Oxford.  But 
we  have  further  proof.  In  the  27th  Sonnet  there  is  a  beautiful 
image  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  play  of '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  and  more  richly  wrought  out  in  the  well-known  lines — 

'  Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear.' 

In  the  127th  Sonnet  we  read  this  singular  defence  of  a  lady's 
dark  complexion  and  dark  eyes : — 

*  In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fur, 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name  ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame ; 
For  since  each  hand  JuiUh  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  (he  foul  vnth  art's  false  borrowed  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower, 
But  is  profaned,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace : 
Therefore  my  Mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such.' 

And  this  sentiment  of  the  eyes  mourning,  and  a  pale  face  being 
your  only  purity,  in  a  time  when  so  many  ladies  paint,  is  repro- 
duced in  *  Love's  Labour  Lost,'  which  was  produced  not  later 
than  in  1592.     In  Act  4th,  Scene  3rd,  Biron  says : — 

*  O,  if  in  bhusk  my  lady's  brows  be  decked, 
It  mourns  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair. 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect; 
And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair.' 

Another  repetition  so  curiously  complete  we  shall  scarcely  find 

in 
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In  all  Shakspeare  I    How,  then,  could  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  be 
the  *8ole  begetter'  or  the  obfed  of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets? 

Seeing  how  untenable  is  the  Herbert  hjrpothesis,  and  knowing 
how  strong  are  the  claims  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, M.  Chasles  has  lately  tried  ft  new  reading  of  the  Dedica- 
tion to  the  Sonnets.  He  argues  that  it  is  a  kind  of  monumental 
inscription  done  by  two  different  hands,  and  the  first  part  should 
run  thus : — *  To  the  only  begetter  of  these  insuing  Sonnets  Mr. 
W.  H.  wisheth  all  happiness^  and  thai  eternity  promised  by  our 
ever-living  Poet ' — meaning  that  William  Herbert  dedicates  the 
Sonnets  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Thorpe  then  adds,  *  The 
well'ioishing  Adventurer  in  setting  forth. — ^T.  T.' 

Now  really  to  have  to  wrench  the  word  *  wisheth*  firom  its 
present  place  in  that  way  is  a  far  greater  violation  of  probability 
than  either  of  three  other  possible  coi^jectures  on  the  subject, 
vi«.,  that  Thorpe  may  have  meant  '  sole  begetter '  in  the  sense  of 
obtaining  the  Sonnets  for  the  press,  or  that  he  did  not  know 
what  W.  H.  was  'sole  begetter'  in  the  Elizabethan  sense,  or 
that  he  concealed  the  Earl  of  Southampton  with  the  reversed 
initials  of  his  name.  The  inscription  is  all  one.  If  the  printers 
had  made  a  mistake  and  run  it  on,  Thorpe  was  there  to 
correct  it  But  his  own  phraseology  makes  that  impossible, 
and  carries  us  over  any  possible  break.  Mr.  Bolton  Corney 
thinks  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Thorpe  to  add  his 
'  well-wisher '  so  close  to  the  '  wisheth.'  This  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate observation  in  relation  to  his  adopted  theory,  for  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  consider  how  fond  were  tlie  Elizabethan 
Sonnetteers,  Shakspeare  especially,  of  the  figures  Anadiplosis^  or 
the  Redouble^  and  Epanalepsis^  or  the  Ec/io-saund^  that  Thorpe 
has  been  trying  td  iihit&te  them  in  hid  ^wisheth'  the  *  well-wisher ^ 
and  managed  to  produde  a  figure  of  Repetition  or  alliteration  in 
the  sense,  which  he  fancied  smart,  and  which  certainly  serves  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  inscription  to  bd  all  one. 

But  it  is  time  we  had  done  with  this  dedication  of  the  Sonnets. 
Readers  have  already  been  kept  too  long  on  the  outside  of  the 
subject.  If  Shakspeare  had  Written  it,  that  would  have  giveti  to 
it  a  very  different  Value,  and  any  amount  of  time  and  trotible 
would  have  been  justly  spent  in  trying  to  fathom  its  |>ut-port. 
But  he  did  not  write  it,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  ui  to  do 
except  to  study  what  he  did  write,  and  let  the  facts  of  the  inner 
life  shape  the  external  theory*  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  solve  the  puzzling  question,  Who  wai  the  '  begetter '  of  the 
Sonnets  ?  And,  without  vetituring  to  sj^eak  with  certainty  upon  so 
diifficult  a  point,  we  propose  to  submit  to  owr  readers  some  of  the 
grounds  upon  wnich  this  character  may  very  plausibly  be  ascribed 
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to  Southampton.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, assuredly  no  other  has  yet  been  suggested  which  will  bear 
a  moment's  examination* 

Shakspeare  wrote  his  Sonnets  with  a  direction  so  plain  and 
palpable  that,  as  he  says,  every  word  almost  tells  the  name  of 
him  for  whom  they  were  written  :-=— 

*  Oh,  ktiow,  sweet  love,  I  always  wtite  of  you, 
And  yeu  and  love  are  stiU  my  argument,* — Sonnet  76. 

Amongst  the  few  preciolis  persond  rfelics  of  out  poet  are  the 
short  prose  epistles  in  which  he  inscribes  his  two  poems  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.  They  are  remarkable  revelations  of  his 
feeling  towards  the  EarL  The  first — the  'Venus  and  Adonis' 
— IS  shaded  with  a  delicate  reserve,  and  addressed  to  the  patron  ; 
the  *  Lucrece,*  printed  one  year  afterwards,  glows  out  full-hearted 
in  a  dedication  of  personal  loVe  for  the  friend.  The  difference 
is  so  great  and  the  gi'owth  of  the  friendship  so  rapid,  as  to 
indicate  that  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  tvas  sent  to  the  Earl  a 
lonff  time  before  it  was  printed.*  Any  way  we  have  it  recorded, 
in  1594,  by  Shakspeare  himself,  that  the  relationship  of  poet  and 
patron  was  so  close,  the  friemdship  had  so  far  ripened,  that 
Shakspeare  could  dedicate  *  love  without  endy  and  he  uses  these 
never-to-be  forgotten  words : — 

'  What  I  have  done  ii  yours.  What  I  have  to  do  is  yours  ;  being  part 
in  all  I  have  devoted  yours* 

Which  we  read  as  implying  an  understanding  between  them  of 
work  then  in  hand.  Southampton^  he  says  emphatically,  is  a 
part  in  all  that  he  has  devoted  his.  What  work  in  hand  should 
this  be,  devoted  to  Southampton,  save  the  Sonnets  which  he  was 
then  composing?  It  seems  probable  that  the  first  group  of 
Sonnets  was  sent  to  the  Earl  before  the  'Venus  and  Adonis' 
was  dedicated  to  him,  and  that  the  Sonnets  led  to  the  looking 
up  of  the  poem^  which  had  been  written  some  time  before,  and 
the  giving  of  it  U)  the  press  now  a  patron  had  been  secured. 
In  Sonnet  16  the  poet  speaks  of  his  ^  pupiV  pen;  and  in  Sonnet  26 
he  sends  a  '  vrritten  embassage '  to  the  Earl^  and|  to  our  thinking, 

*  Shakspeare  may  have  met  Southampton  as  earljr  as  1589|  for  in  the  June  of 
that  year  the  Earl  came  to  London,  and  entered  himself  as  member  of  Gray's 
Inn.  The  young  Carl's  fondness  for  plays  is  well  known,  and  his  step-father, 
Sir  Thomas  Hehetig^  being  Treasurer  of  the  Ohambef  and  Viee-Ohamberlain  6f 
het  Majes^s  Household,  as  well  as  Captain  of  the  Guards  to  the  Queen,  his 
immediate  access  to  players  and  playwrights  would  be  easy :  his  good  word  in 
their  favour  would  be  eagerly  sought 

distinctly 
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distinctlj  promises  something  in  print.    Take  this  meanwhile^ 
says,— 

*  Till  whatooeyer  star  that  guides  my  moraig, 

Points  on  me  graoionslj  with  fiur  aspect. 

And  puis  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving, 

To  show  me  worthy  of  &j  sweet  lespect ; 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boost  how  I  do  love  ikee^ 

TiU  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  may*st  prove  me.* 

That  is  a  positive  allusion  to  the  poet*s  public  appearance  ^ 
the  first  time:  the  putting  on  of  apparel  in  print — the  daring! 
boast  in  public — the  showing  of  his  head  where  he  may  be  prove 
— all   illustrate   this  view.      This   may  be  as   much  a  pri^ 
dedication  of  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  as  the  *  epistle  *  afterws 
was  a  public  one.     It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  shade  of  ]_ 
sonal  feeling  in  the  earliest  Sonnets  is  exactly  like  to  that  of  A 
first  dedication :  it  is  reticent  and  noticeably  modest     There  i 
no  large  profession  of  love — no  great  gratitude.    The  writer  sfcuid| 
at  gaze  on  the  picture  he  paints.     He  chiefly  praises  his  patForfl 
youth  and  beauty,  and  urges  him  to  marry.     His  fresluiess  fll 
colouring  has  all  the  tenderness  of  spring-tints.     And  there  m 
as  rathe  a  tenderness  in  the  writer's  feeling  as  in  the  pictureVJ 
youthfulness.     Moreover,  we  have  the  young  man's  age  preciselr 
reckoned  up  in  Sonnet  16 — 

*  Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours : ' 

— which  shows  us  that  the  youth  has  sprung  lightly  up  the  ladder 
of  his  life,  and  now  stands  on  the  last  golden  round  of  boyhood.  He 
is,  we  should  say,  eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  Earl  of  Southampton 
was  bom  October  6, 1573,  which  would  give  the  year  1591-8  for 
this  Sonnet  to  have  been  written  in,  and  Shakspeare's  first  publk 
proclamation  of  Southampton's  patronage — in  which  he  vows^to 
take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours '  till  he  has  ^  honoured  him  wiA 
some  graver  labour ' — ^was  in  the  next  year.  There  is  an  expr»» 
sion  in  the  Dedication  remarkably  like  to  that  of  the  opening 
Sonnet  In  the  one,  Shakspeare  hopes  the  young  Earl  maj 
answer  to  the  worlds s  *  hopeftd  expectation  ;'  in  die  other  he  cslli 
him  the  *  world's  fresh  omament^*  and  '  only  herald  to  the  gaudy 
spring.'  Both  are  stamped  with  the  same  date ;  both  poiDt  oiit 
the  Earl  as  the  '  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.' 

In  this,  the  earliest  group  of  Sonnets,  the  poet  uses  many  9X^ 
ments  which  all  circle  round  the  one  idea  that  this  comely  noble  | 
of  Nature  should  not  be  so  niggardly  and  unthrifty  as  not  to  | 
leave  the  world  some  copies  of  his  beauty  when  he  dies.    Bot  j 
underneath  the  surface  of  these  Sonnets,  with  their  quaint  plaT  i 

of 
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of  conceit  and  sparkle  of  wit,  there  seems  to  us  a  quiet  depth 
of  wisdom.  Either  Shakspeare  was  engaged  to  write  them  by 
those  who  sought  to  see  the  young  Earl  married,  or  else  he 
felt  a  most  fond  and  fatherly  anxiety  that  the  youth  should  not 
linger  in  the  garden  of  Armida ;  for  the  distant  admiration,  the 
innocent  flattery,  the  far-fetched  comparisons,  all  play  into  the 
bands  of  a  grave  purpose.  The  writer  knows  there  is  nothing 
like  true  marriage,  a  worthy  wife,  the  tie  of  children,  and  a  happy 
home,  to  bring  the  young  wild  life  into  keeping  of  the  highest 
law. 

There  are  two  points  we  would  here  notice  more  particu- 
larly. One  is  the  distance  at  which  Shakspeare  pays  his  respects. 
There  is  no  talk  of  favours,  and  but  little  of  friendship ;  he  speaks 
of  '  merit '  on  the  one  side,  and  *  duty  *  on  the  other.  This  shows 
that  the^  Sonnets  were  written  very  early  in  the  intercourse.  It 
also  proves  that  the  person  who  printed  the  Sonnets,  however 
ignorant  of  details,  had  sufficient  guidance  to  put  the  first  group 
in  its  right  place.  Next — and  here  we  feel  an  endearing  touch 
of  Shakspeare's  nature — the  youth  is  so  evidently yo^A^fe^^,  that 
it  seems  strange  the  fact  should  have  been  hitherto  overlooked. 
In  Sonnet  10  he  is  charged  with  not  inclining  his  ear*  to  the 
advice  given  to  him  that  he  should  marry.     Thus — 

'  Seeking  that  heatUeoua  roof  to  ruinate^ 
Which  to  repair  should  he  thy  chief  desire  J 

We  find  the  same  use  made  of  the  verb  •  to  ruinate '  in  Henry  VI., 
Part  iii.,  Act  5 — 

<  I  will  not  I'uinate  my  father's  house.' 

Of  course  the  roof  would  not  need  repairing  if  it  were  not  going 
to  decay.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Southampton's  father — head 
of  the  house— died  in  1581,  ere  the  young  Earl  was  quite  eight 
years  old,  and  within  four  years  of  that  time  his  elder  brother 
died.*     Again  in  Sonnet  13  the  poet  urges — 

'  Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  faU  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold* 

And — although  aware  that  the  lines  may  not  be  confined  to  the 
literal  reading — we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  underlying 
fact  was  in  the  poet's  mind  when,  in  the  same  Sonnet,  he 
wrote^ 

*  Dear  my  love,  you  know 
Ton  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  bo.' 

*  Lodge's  Portraits,  voL  iii.  p.  155. 

Also, 
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Also,  in  Sonnet  3,  be  tells  the  Earl — 

'  Tho^  art  thy  Mother's  glffw.' 
There  is  no  mention  of  his  having  a  father  living.  This,  we 
believe,  made  the  poet  express  himself  in  a  more  paternal  manner. 
The  group  we  shall  next  consider  is  the  one  velating  to  a 
rival  poet,  for  that  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
written. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  *  Autobiographical  Poems  of  Sbakspeare,' 
remarks,  *  who  this  rival  poet  was  is  beyond  my  conjecture  ;  nor 
does  it  matter.'  But  it  does  matter  much ;  for  if  this  poet  should 
prove  to  be  Marlowe,  that  one  fact  alone  would  be  of  sufficient 
force  to  deal  the  death-blow  to  the  Herbert  hypothesis  which 
Mr.  Brown  laboured  at  so  ingeniously,  and,  as  we  think,  so  vainly. 
Because  Marlowe  died  in  June,  1593,  when  Willian^  Herbert 
was  thirteen  years  and  four  months  of  age ;  and,  in  oursipinicHi, 
nothing  but  the  blindest  belief  in  the  Herbert  hypothesis,  which, 
of  necessity,  shifts  the  date  at  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Sonnets  were  written,  could  possibly  have  obscured  the  fact,  so 
patent  to  us,  that  Marlowe  was  the  other  poet  There  is  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  this  in  every  line  and  touch  of  Shakspeare's 
description.  Marlowe  was  a  dramatic  celebrity  before  Shaks- 
peare,  and  we  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  Shakspeare 
looked  up  to  him  and  was  somewhat  led  captive  by  his  lofty, 
flamboyant  style.  He  would  fully  appreciate  the  soisuous 
bodily  beauty,  so  to  speak,  of  many  of  Marlowe's  lines.  He 
would  give  him  full  credit  for  having  struck  out  a  new  spring  of 
the  English  Helicon,  with  the  impatient  pawing  hoof  of  his  fiery 
Pegasus,  in  his  use  of  blank  verse.  He  prized  his  genius,  if  he 
could  not  respect  the  mant  We  find  that  he  quotes  a  line  from 
Marlowe's  poem,  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  in  the  play  he  was  probably 
writing  that  same  year  when  the  poem  was  first  printed.  But 
his  finer  ear  and  truer  taste  would  soon  detect  a  good  deal  of  bom-p 
bast  in  the  *  mighty  line,'  and  he  would  see  that  the  great  glow 
of  Marlowe's  imagination  had  in  it  a  swarthy  smoke,  and  his 
poetry  never  attained  the  true  regulus  of  colour,  or  came  from  the 
furnace  pure  gold.  All  this  and  more  we  discover  in  Shakspeare's 
description  of  the  rival  poet : — 

'  Was  it  the  proud  fiiU  sail  of  his  great  verse,  ^ 

Bound  for  the  prixe  of  all-too-precious  you, 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inheane  ? 

Was  it  hifi  ^urit,  hy  spirits  taught  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  8tmd(  me  dead  ? 

No :  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  hjf  night 

CUving  him  aid,  piy  verse  astonished, — 

fie 
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He,  nor  (hai  affohUfamiluxr  ghost  * 
Which  nighfly  gvUs  him  with  tnteUigence^ 
As  yictors  of  my  Bilence  cannot  boast ; 
I  T?a8  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  Hience. 
Bat  when  your  countenance  JUed  up  his  line. 
Then  lacked  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine.' 

No  other  English  poet  could  have  sat  for  that  portrait  so  well 
as  Marlowe : — 

*  He  of  tall  building  and  of  goodly  pride.' — Sonnet  80. 

The  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse  gives  the  very  picture,  the 
viva  effigies  of  Marlowe's  poetry — the  chamcteristic  that  is  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  King  Cembyses' 
yein.  Who  does  not  recognise  '  Faustus,'  his  necromancy,  and 
bis  boasts  of  what  he  will  have  the  spirits  do  for  him?  Who 
does  not  see  that  Shakspeare,  thinking  dramatically,  has  identified 
^arlowe  with  ^  Faustus '  and  thrown  him  on  the  stage,  where,  in 
vision — ^if  it  be  not  an  actual  fact  that  the  play  was  running  at 
the  Curt£|in  Theatre  while  Shakspeare  was  composing  that 
Sonnet — he  sees  his  familiar  Mephistophiles  *  gulling  him 
nightly  •'  with  such  intelligence  as  that  '  in  Hell  are  all  manner 
ot  delights;'  and  the  drama  of  Dr.  Faustus  is  played  once 
again  in  Shakspeare's  Sonnet.  In  other  hints  and  signs  we 
recognise  Marlowe,  and  no  other,  as  the  man  whom  Shakspeare 
meant  where  he  speaks  of  the  '  strained  touches  of  his  rhetoric,' 
and  his  ^  gross  painting '  when  the  rival  has,  no  doubt,  laid  the 
flattery  on  very  coarsely.  In  all  probability  the  Earl  had  looked 
over  Marlowe'^  *  paustus '  in  MS.,  making  some  suggestions,  of 
which  the  poet  would  be  proud  and  make  ample  boast  This 
it  was,  Shakspeare  confesses,  that  probed  his  infirmity — made 
him  feel  jealous,  and  keep  silence.  That  there  is  a  touch  of 
jealousy  and  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  in  these  Sonnets  relating  to 
the  '  otl^er  poet,'  is  apparent  and  generally  admitted.  And  in 
this  aspect  there  is  no  poet  who  could  make  such  an  appeal  so 
justly  to  Shakspeare's  feelings  as  Marlowe.  Marlowe  was  the 
rival  poet  at  the  opposition  theatre  in  Shoreditch.  He  was  then 
in  the  full  flush  and  high  tide  of  his  brief  and  brilliant  success. 
*Tamberlaine  the  Great,'  *  Faustus,'  the  *  Jew  of  Malta,'  'Ed- 
ward II.,'  had  come  crowding  on  the  stage  one  after  the  other, 
with  Alleyne  playing  his  best  in  the  principal  characters.  Hey- 
wood,  writing  forty  years  afterwards,  celebrates  Marlowe  as  the 
best  of  poets,  and  Alleyne  as  the  best  of  players.     But  there  was 

*  '  They  say  tlioa  hast  9^  familiar  $pirU, 
Bjf  whom  thou  canst  accomplish 

What  thou  list' 

Life  <md  Dsaik  of  Ik»  ^uttui. 
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a  nobler  element  in  Shakspeare's  jealousy  of  Marlowe.  It  standf 
revealed  in  these  Sonnets  that  he  felt  more  than  Southampton's 

*  filing  up  his  line'  or  his  being  drawn  to  the  other  tl^ti^ 
Shakspeare  shuddered  at  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  Marlowe 
behind  the  scenes.  He  felt  a  most  fatherly  fear  for  his  youthful 
friend,  and  he  cries, — 

*  Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  liye, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety  f ' 

Whose  character  does  that  hit  as  it  does  Marlowe's,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  all  contemporary  testimony  ? 

Other  poets  and  writers  besides  Marlowe  and  Shakspeare  were 
patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Soudiampton.      Nash  dedicated  his 

*  Life  of  Jack  Wilton '  to  the  Earl  (1594),  and  he  says,  '  A  dear 
lover  and  cherisher  you  are  as  well  of  lovers  of  poetrie  as  of  poets 
themselves.'  Florio,  in  dedicating  his  *  World  of  Words '  (1598) 
to  the  same  nobleman,  says,  ^In  truth  I  acknowledge  an  entire 
debt,  not  only  of  my '  best  knowledge,  but  of  all ;  yea,  of  more 
than  I  know  or  can,  to  your  bounteous  Lordship,  in  whose  pay 
and  patronage  I  have  lived  some  years,  to  whom  I  owe  and  voire 
the  years  I  have  to  live.  But,  as  to  me  and  many  more,  the 
glorious  and  gracious  sunshine  of  your  honour  hath  infused  light 
and  life.'  Chapman,  in  a  dedicatory  Sonnet,  calls  the  Earl  *  the 
choice  of  all  our  country's  noble  spirits.'  Braithwayt  inscribes 
his  *  Scholar's  Medley '  (1614),  to  him,  as  *  Learning's  best  fa- 
vourite.' And  Minsheu  also  attests  the  Earl's  munificence  to 
literary  men.  But  of  all  who  dedicated  to  him,  or  were  familiar 
with  him,  Marlowe  is  the  man  described  by  Shakspeare.  And, 
as  he  died  in  June,  1593,  at  least  two  groups  of  the  Sonnets  must 
have  been  written  before  that  date,  neither  of  which  could  possibly 
have  been  *  begotten '  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

It  has  been  asked  by  supporters  of  the  Herbert  hypothesis  how 
it  is,  if  Southampton  was  the  begetter  of  the  Sonnets,  that  Shaks- 
peare has  not  celebrated  the  Earl's  exploits — not  offered  him  any 
comforting  words  in  his  misfortunes,  or  congratulations  on  his 
release  from  prison.  The  answer  is,  Shakspeare  has  done  all 
this,  in  his  own  way,  in  these  very  Sonnets.  The  heroic  part  of 
the  Earl's  nature  was,  no  doubt,  carefully  treasured  up  in  Shaks- 
peare's  dramatic  works.  But  his  character  and  career,  and  his 
love  for  the  '  faire  Mistress  Vernon,'  through  all  its  touching  his* 
tory,  are  bound  up  with  the  Sonnets.    Speaking  of  these  he  says,— 

*  Oh  let  my  Books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  duni)  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast.' 

And  so  they  are.     How  could  any  one  suppose  that  our  great- 
hearted poet  would  ever  forget  all  about  such^a  friend  who  had 
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held  out  the  hand  of  help  to  him  *  when  he  was  struggling  in  deep 
vaters,  and  found  for  him  a  firmer  bit  of  footrhold  than  he  had 
ever  before  attained ;  or  imagine  that  he  could  lose  sight  of  his 
promise  made  in  public  when  he  proclaimed  his  love  to  be 
•  without  end '  ?  We  might  depend  upon  it,  even  if  we  failed  to 
profve  it,  that  Shakspeare's  soul  was  not  of  that  shallow,  sonnet- 
teerin^  kind,  and  that  his  promises  were  all  fulfilled. 

Up   to  the   present  time   it  has  been  generally,  though  not 
luuTeTsally,    maintained   that   the    first   120   Sonnets   were   all 
addressed  to  a  male  friend  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  our  poet 
outdid  all  his  contemporaries  in  flattering  his  patron  after  the 
sonnetteering  fashion  f — whilst  men  like  Hallam  could  scarcely 
swallo^w  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  Shakspeare  should  so 
prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  an  Earl  to  fear  his  frown  and 
call   himself  the  *  slave ' — the  *  sad  slave ' — of  a  boy,  and  have 
wished  they  had  never  been  written.  $     But,  upon  a  very  close 
examination  of  the  Sonnets,  we  find  the  assumpticn  to  be  perfectly 
wncarranied.      In  the  first  twenty  Sonnets,  for  example,  where 
Shakspeare  speaks  to  his  fi'iend  directly,  we  are  not  left  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  sex :    there  are  sixteen  distinct  allusions  to  his 
being  a  man.     Elsewhere,  when  the  poet  speaks  in  person,  we 
frequently   find   the    ^  him '  and   ^  his,^  which  (when   not  used 
in   a   proverbial   saying)   tell  the   sex.      But  passing   on  from 
thoae  oonnets  to  which  the  26th  is  natural  L'Envoy,  we  come 
upon    a    series,    numbering  at  least  sixteen,    and   through  the 
iDhole  of  them  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  man.    The  feeling  ex- 
pressed is  more  passionate,  and  the   phrase  has  become  more 
movingly  tender;   far  closer  relationship  is   sung,  and  yet  the 
object  to  whom  these  Sonnets  are  written  never  appears  in  person. 
There  is  neither  *  man '  nor  *  boy,'  *  him '  nor  '  his.'     How  is  this  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  the  wont  of  a  stronger  feeling  and  greater  warmth 
of  affection  to  fuse  down  all  individuality  and  lose  sight  of  sex. 
That  is  not  the  way  of  Nature's  or  of  Shakspeare's  working. 
With   fiurther    looking-on    we    must    believe    diat    these    said 
Sonnets,  which   we   take   for    our  third  group,    were    not    ad- 
dressed to  a  man,  but  to  a  woman.     All  the  negative  evidence 
shows  it  was  not  a  man,  and  all  the  positive  evidence  indicates  a 

*  The  aDecdote  told  by  Sir  W.  Davenant,  to  the  effect  that  Southampton,  on 
lome  special  occasion,  ga^e  Shakspeare  1000/.,  will  have  a  basis  of  fact  wiiich  has 
no  doQDt  been  exaggerated ;  the  Earl  was  comparatiyely  poor, 
f  We  should  not  know  where  to  find  a  parallel  case. 

X  We  might  cite  an  unconscious  protest  against  this  view,  from  S)    kspeare 
hhntelf  (Sonnet  105)  :— 

'  Let  not  my  lore  be  called  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show.' 
Vol.  115. — No.  230.  2  G  woman. 
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woman.  Not  that  Shakspeare  is  here  wooing  a  woman  in  perscMi* 
We  do  not  suppose  that  he  woold  write  so  many  Sonnets  to  a 
woman,  and  leave  out  the  sex.  Maj  we  not  read  thein  as 
written  on  the  subject  of  Southampton's  courtship?  When 
we  remember  Shakspeare's  own  words, — *  being  a  part  of  all  I 
have  devoted  yours,'  and  *  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ' — 
there  is  nothing  very  startling  in  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare 
should  have  devoted  Sonnets  to  his  friend's  love  for  Elizabeth 
Vernon.  We  find  the  young  nobleman  had  done  his  best  to 
follow  the  poet's  early  advice.  In  a  letter  of  Rowland  Whyte's,* 
dated  September  23,  1595,  we  learn  that — 

<  My  Lord  Souiham^Um  doih  with  too  much  famiUariiv  court  the  fmre 
Mistreis  Vernon^  whUe  hie  fiiende,  cbterving  the  Queen's  hnmaure  towarde 
my  Lord  of  Eesex,  do  what  they  can  to  bring  her  to  favour  him  ;  hut  Ui$ 
yet  in  vain' 

It  may  be  maintained  ^at  the  story  of  Southampton's  courtship 
is  partly  told  in  these  sixteen  Sonnets.  It  is  not  Shakspeare  who 
speaks,  but  Southampton  to  his  lady.  This  will  account  for  the 
passion  and  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  sex  of  the  person  addressed,  which  would  naturally 
result  yhwn  the  poet's  delicacy  of  feeling.^  Again  and  again  we  may 
see  how  he  was  fettered  in  expression  on  this  account  For  illustra- 
tive evidence  let  the  reader  begin  with  the  50th  Sonnet  There  we 
find  the  lover  on  a  journey,  the  end  of  which  lies  far  from  his  be- 
loved, and  he  is  so  heavy-hearted  that  the  horse  he  rides  is  ^  tired 
with  his  woe,'  and  plods  dully  on.  In  the  next  Sonnet  he  sajrs  if 
he  were  only  coming  back  to  her  he  should  '  spur,'  even  though 
mounted  on  the  wind.  Note  also  the  use  he  makes  of  the  word 
Mesire'  and  the  horse  neighing.  $  Then  comes  the  thought 
(Sonnet  48),  how  careful  he  was,  before  leaving  home,  to  lock  up 

♦  Sydney  Papers,  toI.  i.,  pp.  348-9. 

t  In  the  latter  Sonnets,  where  the  address  is  direct  and  delicacy  not  demanded, 
there  is  no  suppression  of  sex. 

X  Malone  and  others  hare  made  several  corrections  of  the  Sonnets,  most  of  which 
are  unwarranted.    We  cite  a  few: — 

Modem  Eds.,  Sonnet  35,  line  6.  <  Excusinff  tht  sins  more  than  tht  sins  are.' 

First  Ed.  (1609)  reads,  *  Excusing  their  (all  men)  sins  more  than  their  sins  are.* 

Modem  Ed.,  Sonnet  51,  line  11.   '  Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh  t)  in  his  fiery  race.* 

First  Ed.    '  Shall  neigh  no  dull  flesh  in  his  fiery  race.' 

Modem  Ed.,  Sonnet  1 10,  line  7.    *  Now  all  is  done  tave  what  shall  have  no  end.' 

First  Ed.  *  Now  all  is  done,  Aave  what  shall  have  no  end  V 
These,  and  others  which  we  might  instance,  hare  all  been  made  on  the  personal 
interpretation.  In  the  1 10th  Sonnet,  Shakspeare  has  been  supposed  to  offer  his 
fHend  the  worn-out  renmant  of  his  abused  affections.  Whereas,  with  Southampton 
speaking,  it  signifies,  *  Now  all  mv  wanderings  are  over,  my  "  blenches  "  done.  AoM 
my  sole  and  enduring  affection.  Fortunately  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve  has  just  repro- 
duced a  facsimile  of  the  first  edition  by  means  of  photography,  and  we  much 
prefer  its  few  printer's  blunders  to  those  of  the  commentators. 

^  each 
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each  little  trifle  for  safety ;  but  she  who  is  his  dearest  jewel,  lus 

*  best  of  dearest '  and  his  *  only  care,'  is  left  out : — 

'  Thee  have  I  not  looked  up  in  any  chest.' 

Sonnet  44  implies  that  the  lover  is  across  sea,  as  we  know 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  was  several  times;*  but  have  no 
reason  to  think  ^at  Shakspeare  ever  was — still,  his  thoughts 
will  fly  to  her  in  *  tender  embassy  of  love,'  and  come  back  to 
him  assured  of  her  ^fair  health '  (Sonnet  45),  and,  in  absence,  he 
has  her  portrait— 

<  With  my  lope's  fidure  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  pairUed  banquet  bids  my  heart/ 

And  he  rejoices  richly  in  possession*  Various  expressions  point 
to  a  woman  as  the  object  of  address.     In  Sonnet  57  he  is  her 

*  slave,'  and  she  his  *  sovereign ;'  her  *  servant^*  which  implies 
the  mistress;  only  the  poet  was  fettered  in  expression.  And  in 
the  next  Sonnet  he  says  : — 

*  That  god  forbid  that  made  me  first  your  slave.' 

What  god?  if  not  Cupid,  god  of  love,  as  the  whole  Sonnet 
illustrates,  which  would  be  meaningless  if  addressed  from  man 
to  man.  More  feminine  still,  if  possible,  is  the  illustration  in 
Sonnet  61.  He  cannot  sleep  at  night  for  seeing  her  image,  and 
he  asks — 

*  Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thoU  send'st  from  thee 

So  far  from  home^  into  my  deeds  to  pry  ; 

To  find  ofU  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me^ 

The  scope  and  tenor  of  ihy  jealousy  f ' 

In  all  these  Sonnets  it  is  the  speaker  who  is  so  far  away. 
On  the  return  from  abroad,  we  find  the  poet  saying  in  a  kind 
of  general  address  to  Love — 

*  Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore  where  two  contracted-new 
Gome  daily  to  the  banks.' 

That  image,  we  surmise,  symbols  the  fact  that  Southampton 
and  Elizabeth  Vernon  had  been  newly  affianced  before  the  Earl 
went  on  his  late  journey. 

•  At  an  early  period,  as  Is  shown  In  a  work  quoted  by  Malone,  which  we  have 
not  seen,  and  entitled, '  Honour  in  his  Perfection,  or  a  Treatise  in  commendation 
of  the  virtues  and  renowned  virtuous  undertakings  of  the  iUustrious  and  heroic 
Princes,  Henry  Earl  of  Wexford,  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Robert  Earl  of 
Essex.  By  G.  M.'  He  was  also  a  volunteer  in  Essex's  expedition  to  Cadix  (1596^, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  '  Garland'  in  1597.  He  went  to  offer  his 
sword  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  in  1698,  and  he  was  twice  with  Essex  in 
Irdtad. 

2  G  2  ^         To 
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To  take  one  of  Southampton's  journeys,  we  learn  that  he 
left  London  February  8th,  1598.  The  *iair  Mistress  Vernon' 
*  passed  her  time  in  weeping.'  It  was  proposed  by  his  friends 
that  he  should  marry  her  before  he  left,  so  bitterly  did  she  take 
to  heart  the  thought  of  his  going.  Circumstances  prevented  this, 
and  his  Lordship  departed — after  feasting  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
having  plays  and  banquets — leaving  '  behind  him  a  very  desolate 
gentlewoman,  that  almost  wept  out  her  fairest  eyes.'  He  came 
back  in  the  November  of  the  same  year.  And  it  is  curious  to 
connect  herewith  the  three  sonnets,  97,  98,  99,  commencing —    . 

'  How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been  t ' 

and  yet  he  tells  us  it  was  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  all  the 
while ;  and  he  gives  us  this  rich  bit  of  love-poetry,  which  would 
seem  strangely  out  of  place  if  sent  to  a  man : — 

*  Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
The  forward  violet  Hius  did  I  chide ; 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells, 
If  not  firom  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complerion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair.* 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee.' 

Would  Shakspeare  have  written  thus  to  a  man  ?  Luckily,  we 
can  make  him  answer  for  himself.  It  often  happens  that  we  are 
enabled  to  prove  a  sonnet  not  personal  by  the  aid  of  those  which 
are  personal.     And  in  Sonnet  21  he  says — 

'  So  is  it  NOT  with  me  as  with  that  Huse 
Stirred  by  a  painted  hemUy  to  his  verse, 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use 
And  every  iaxr  with  his  &ir  doth  rehearse, 
Making  a  complement  of  proud  compare 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems, 
With  ApriTs  first-horn  fiowers^  and  all  things  rare.' 

After  which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  compare  his  friend  to 


*  Drake  mentions  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  bj  Jansen,  the  fitce  and 
hands  of  which  are  said  to  be  '  colonred  with  incomparable  lustre,'  io  that  the 
tmh  of  this  comparison  can  be  tested,  if  the  portrait  be  stiU  in  existence.— See 
'  Shakspeare's  Life  and  Times,*  yol.  ii.  p.  8, 

that 
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that  same  ^painted  beauty'  by  doing  the  very  thing  he  had 
denounced. 

Such  lines,  we  submit,  were  never  written  to  any  man  as  from 
Shakspeare  himself,  but  they  might  well  arise  from  the  poet 
taking  Southampton's  courtship  for  his  theme.  Coleridge  was  not 
without  grounds  for  thinking  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  were  addressed 
to  a  woman.*  Poet-like,  he  felt  that  there  were  such  gusts  of 
passionate  fragrance  in  the  feeling,  and  such  ^subtle-shining 
secresies '  in  the  expression  of  some  of  them^  as  a  woman  only 
could  have  called  forth.  The  flowery  tenderness,  the  playing 
with  all  beauties  of  external  nature  as  the  beloved's  shadow,  and 
looking  on  the  flowers  as  'figures  of  delight'  drawn  after  her 
pattern ;  the  a£fectionate  endearment  of  epithet,  the  fondling  of 
the  miniature,  the  almost  epicurean  sense  of  possessing  the  trea- 
sure which  he  will  not  look  at  often  for  fear  of  *  blunting  the 
fine  point  of  pleasure '  (Sonnet  52),  the  love-sickness  in  absence, 
and  the  rapture  of  return,  are  all  essentially  amatory ;  all  tell 
of  a  pure  passion  for  a  pure,  beautiful  woman.  Shakspeare's 
dramatic  instinct  was  too  keen  for  him  to  have  violated  the  natural 
fitness  of  imagery,  as  he  is  made  to  do,  by  our  reading  all  these 
Sonnets  as  addressed  to  a  man.  For  example,  a  woman  might 
be  likened  to  Adonis,  because  of  his  youthful,  beardless  beauty 
and  his  modesty  (Sonnet  53)  ;  but  it  would  hardly  do  to  liken  a 
man  who  was  a  soldier  and  a  famous  fighter  to  Helen, 

*  Fainted  newly  in  Orecian  tires  I  * 

Or  take  the  imagery  in  Sonnet  114,  where  the  speaker  says 
his  love  hath  the  alchemic  power — 

'  To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  Cherubins  as  your  sweet  ^eZ/ resemble.' 

Then  there  is  Sonnet  93,  which  Oldys  fancied  Shakspeare 
had  addressed  to  his  wife  on  her  infidelity.  It  is  quick  with 
the  fears  of  it  lover  trembling  into  suspicions  lest  his  [^mistress 
should  not  prove  true — 

*  How  like  Eve's  Apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  I ' 

In  the  previous  Sonnet  he  says : — 

'  Thou  mayst  be  false  and  yet  I  know  it  not.' 

In  Sonnet  88  he  alludes  to  a  possible  contingency,  and  there 
says : — 

*  Against  myself  111  fight, 
And  prove  thee  virtuous  tho'  thou  art  forsworn* 

*  Vide  Coleridge's  *  Table  Talk,'  2nd  edition,  pp.  229-31. 
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In  Sonnet  125  the  love  it  a  ^  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee/ 
Sonnet  87  looks  like  a  lover's  quarrel  and  a  possible  parting. 
The  lover  says  : — 

'Farewell!  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing.' 

And  this  is  followed  by  three  other  pathetic  Sonnets  on  the  same 

subject: — 

*  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  fbr  some  h,vl% 
Thou  oanst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change^ 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace ;  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acqminUincs  strangle^  and  hck  stnmge; 
Be  obBent  from  thy  walks : ' 

which  hardly  applies  to  Shakspeare  at  the  theatre,  but  is  appli- 
cable to  Southampton  about  the  Court  I     He  continues  :— 
^  Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  oroBS, 
Join  with  the  spite  otfortune^  make  me  how* 

What  this  can  have  to  do  with  Shakspeare  personally  has  never 
been  shown.  He  was  not  a  man  of  aeeds.  What  it  may  have 
to  do  with  the  Earl  we  shall  see,  if  we  call  to  mind  how  he 
returned  to  England  *  in  October,  1597,  and  the  Queen  frowned 
on  him — she  being  *  on  tiff*  with  Essex — because,  while  in 
command  of  the  '  Garland,'  he  had  dared  to  pursue  and  sink  a 
vessel  of  the  enemy  without  Monson's  orders.  And  here  he 
challenges  his  love  to  do  what  the  Queen  or  Fortune,  with  her 
injustice,  cannot  do— make  his  proud  spirit  bow.  This  Sonnet 
is  quick  with  the  feeling  of  a  wronged  heroic  soul,  written  in  the 
very  life-blood  that  ran  from  wounds  unfairly  given,  and  a  most 
perfect  representation  in  motive,  time,  circumstance,  when 
applied  to  the  Earl.  In  this  connection  let  us  look  at  Sonnet  36, 
and  we  shall  perceive  a  meaning  never  before  discovered  : — 

'  Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain^ 
Altho'  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  ihose  blots  that  do  with  me  remain^ 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  home  alone. 
In  our  two  lov^  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Tho'  in  our  lives  a  separable  epite  ; 
Which  iho'  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect^ 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight, 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  hewaUed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  t7tt6lfc  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 

•  'Sydney  Papers,*  toI.  ii.  p.  72,  and  *  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,*  toL 
ii.  p.  5. 
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But  do  not  80 ;  I  love  thee  in  snoh  sort, 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report,* 

Apply  that  to  Shakspeare,  and  you  can  make  nothing  of  it.  It 
will  not  even  fit  in  vrith  the  supposed  aflSdr  of  the  two  friends  and 
one  mistress,  as  the  poet  is  not  made  to  call  himself  the  guilty  one 
in  that  I  Apply  it  to  Southampton,  and  you  have  the  two  lovers 
and  the  parting  enforced  by  the  Queen.  He  has  been  forbidden 
to  see  his  mistress,  or  she  him  ;  and  were  he  to  do  so,  or  were 
she  to  notice  him  for  others  to  see,  it  would  injure  her  good 
report  They  must  to  all  appearance  be  *  twain,'  although  one ' 
in  love,  so  tlmt  she  may  not  be  a  sharer  in  his  '  blots.*  There 
is  but  one  respect  in  their  love,  but  a  separable  spite  in  their 
lives.  The  *  separable  spite '  of  Southampton's  and  Mistress 
Vernon's  lives  was  the  spite  of  Elizabeth.*  Rowland  Whyte,  in 
a  letter  dated  February  1st,  1597,  makes  a  remark  which  is  very 
apposite  to  our  purpose  and  illustrative  of  the  personal  history 
of  these  lovers.  He  says,  *  My  Lord  of  Southampton  is  much 
troubled  at  her  Majesty  s  strangest  usage  ofhymA  Some  body  hath 
plaied  unfriendly  parts  mth  hym,  Mr.  Sectary  liath  procured 
him  license  to  travelL  His  fair  Mistress  doth  wash  Iter  fairest 
face  with  too  many  tears,  I  pray  God  his  going  avxiy  bring 
her  to  no  such  infirmity  which  w,  as  yt  were,  hereditary  to  her 
name,*  Here,  apparently,  we  find  that  Elizabeth  Vernon  is 
driven  to  the  verge  of  madness.  What  the  Queen's  treatment 
was  of  her  maids  that  wished  to  marry  we  may  gather  from  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Fenton  to  John  Harington,^  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  Lady  M.  Howard,  he  tells  us  the  Queen  will  not  let  her  be 
married,  ^saying,  I  have  made  her  my  servant,  and  she  will 
make  herself  my  mistress,'  which  she  shall  not  Moreover,  she 
*  must  not  entertain '  her  lover  ^  in  any  conversation,  but  shun 

*  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  last  two  lines  of  the  above  Sonnet  are  the 
same  as  the  hist  two  lines  of  Sonnet  96,  for  in  this  fact  there  is  at  least  the  plau- 
sible suggestion  that  the  Sonnets  were  intended  for  two  different  persons,  or 
distinct  purposes.  It  is  auite  possible  that  the  repetition  of  these  lines  in  the 
96th  Sonnet  is  intentional.  If  so,  they  are  employed  to  go  back  again  from  the 
person  addressed  in  Sonnet  36.  This  would  aoconnt  for  Uie  reproaches  being  so 
direct  Shakspeare,  when  speaking  personally  of  the  Earl's  foilings*  iciUloguisei 
his  thoughts  (see  Sonnet  67  and  68) ;  but  in  Sonnets  95-6  the  reproaches  are  direct, 
and  the  speaker  chides  in  the  very  same  strain,  almost  in  the  same  words,  as  Juliet 
reproachmg  the  absent  Romeo  for  the  death  of  T?balt  We  do  not  see  how  the 
repetition  of  those  lines  can  be  reconciled  with  the  personal  theory.  If  Shak« 
speare  had  used  them  on  both  occasions  to  the  same  mend,  one  must  have  been 
in  wanton  mockery  of  the  other:  if  they  were  used  as  we  suggest,  the  repetition 
would  be  a  pathetic  reminder  or  a  promise  once  made. 

t  Possibly  her  Majesty  might  remember  on  occauon  that  the  Earl's  father  had 
been  a  strenuous  upholder  of  the  rights  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

X  Harington's  *  Nugn  Antique,'  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

his 
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his  company,  and  be  careful  how  ihe  'attires  her  person  not  to 
attract  my  lord  the  Earl.'  This  writer  says  her  Majesty  fre- 
quently *  chides  in  small  matters,  in  such  wise  as  to  make  these 
Ukir  maids  often  cry  and  bewail  in  piteous  sort* 

We  have  only  internal  evidence  whereby  we  can  judge  whetho* 
the  Sonnets  are  or  are  not  personal ;  and  where  the  internal 
evidence  fits  some  outer  fact  which  we  can  identify,  we  have  a 
right  to  adopt  the  reading  that  is  compatible  with  both.  In  this 
respect,  our  reading  will  make  the  Sonnets  alive  with  realities 
where  no  meanings  have  hitherto  been  found.  We  will  now  ask 
the  reader  to  turn  back  with  us  to  Sonnet  30,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  loss  of  friends — *  precious  friends ' — very  nearly  related, 
who  died  long  ago : — 

*  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
r       I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woei  new-wail  my  dear  time's  wa$ie  : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye  (unused  to  flaw) 

For  precious  Jrienda  hid  in  Death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  a/resh  Love's  long^sinee  cancelled  woe. 

And  moan  ^e  expense  of  many  a  vanisht  sight 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone^ 

And  heavily,  from  looe  to  troe,  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  ot  fore4)emoaned  moan. 

Which  I  new-^y  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 

All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end.* 

We  cannot  attach  this  to  Shakspeare  himself  by  any  known  facts 
of  his  life ;  yet  it  is  something  very  special.  The  lost  friends 
were  most  dear — *  precious  friends ' — ^friends,  we  should  say,  in 
the  closest  relation^ip.     The  next  Sonnet  says : — 

*  How  many  a  hdff  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead ! ' 

The  loss  is  the  sorrow  of  a  life-time ;  the  relationship  one  of  the 
nearest  to  nature ;  and  the  deaths  occurred  years  ago.  If  we 
suppose  Shakspeare  to  be  speaking,  we  simply  do  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  as  so  often  occurs  through  the  personal 
theory.  The  first  loss  that  Shakspeare  had  up  to  the  time  of 
writing,  and  the  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  loss  of  his 
boy.  Indeed,  this  could  not  have  occurred ;  for  if  the  Sonnets 
were  personal,  they  would  be  amongst  the  earliest  written,  because 
they  mdicate  that  it  is  a  neioly';found  friend,  who  is  to  fill  the 
empty  place  of  those  old  ones  who  are  gone : — 

•Thy 
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*  THy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  hy  lacking  have  supposed  dead, 
]  [  And  there  reigns  Love  and  all  Love's  loving  parts. 

And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried.' 

Shaktpeare's  son  died  in  August  1596,  but  clearly  that  loss  will 
not  bear  the  description  in  any  way.  If  we  turn  to  Southamp- 
ton's life,  we  shall  find  the  very  loss  of  these  *  precious  friends,' 
and  the  precise  lapse  of  time  also.  His  father  had  died  (as  we 
have  already  stated)  when  Henry  Wriothesley  wanted  two  days  of 
being  eight  years  old  ;  and  about  four  years  afterwards  his  elder 
brother  died.  That  phrase  *  lacking '  has  in  it  a  touch  of  parental 
relationship.  And  as  we  read  the  Sonnet,  this  new  love  of  the 
Earl  for  Elizabeth  Vernon  has  come  to  him  to  replace  the  old, 
and  restore  to  him  all  he  had  lost ;  that  which  death  hid  away  he 
has  found  in  her.     She  comes  to  him 

*  Hong  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give. 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone.' 

The  subject  being  death,  will  account  for  the  graver  tones  that 
make  the  poetry  so  solemn  and  splendid. 

When  we  read  these  as  a  portion  of  Shakspeare's  *  sugred  Son' 
nets  among  his  private  friends^  it  adds  a  novel  significance  to  the 
words  of  Meres.  These  are  love-Sonnets^  which  was  what  Meres 
meant  by  his  epithef ;  but  love-Sonnets  in  so  peculiar  a  fashion 
that  if  their  true  nature  was  such  as  we  have  been  supposing,  and 
he  had  any  inkling  of  it,  he  would  be  compelled  to  generalise. 
He  does  not  say  sonnets  to  his  friend  or  friends,  but  among  his 
private  friends.  This  was  in  1598,  the  year  in  which  the  Earl  of 
*  Southampton  and  Elizabeth  Vernon  were  married  ;•  therefore  these 
sonnets,  which  are  ante-nuptial,  if  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Earl's  love,  must  have  been  amongst  those  mentioned  by  Meres, 
for  they  have  the  essence  of  his  meaning.  And  who  were  Shak- 
speare's *  private  friends'?  We  have  his  own  positive  evidence 
that  Southampton  was  one,  and  a  very  dear  one.  No  amount  of 
negative  evidence  will  alter  that  or  dethrone  the  Earl  to  whom 
he  dedicated.  The  sole  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke is  that  of  the  players,  or  rather  of  the  writer  of  the  dedica- 
tion to  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  whose  grati- 
tude was  probably  quite  as  much  a  lively  sense  of  future  favours 

•  Or  early  in  1599,  for  we  leam  by  the  *  Sydney  Papew/  that  the  Earl  was 
returning  home  from  Paris  on  the  Itt  of  November,  1598.  And  he  was  married, 
had  been  imprisoned  in  consequence,  was  out  of  prison,  and  in  hopes  of  kissing 
her  Majesty's  hand  by  the  89th  of  March,  1599.~See  '  Sydney  Papers,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  104  and  182. 

to 
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to  himself  as  it  was  a  sense  of  anj  past  favours  to  Shakspeare. 
Southampton,  we  know,  was  a  'private  friend  of  our  great  poet. 
And  it  is  only  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Elizabeth 
Vernon  should  be  his  friend  also. 

We  mentioned  an  image  in^  Sonnet  S7  which  reappears  in 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  where  the  reader  will  find  that  it  occurs  in 
Romeo's  very  first  exclamation  at  seeing  Juliet  for  the  first  time. 
This  27th  Sonnet,  according  to  our  reading,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
devoted  to  Southampton's  love  for  Elisabeth  Vernon — the  first  as 
they  are  arranged.  And  we  think  the  figure  placed  too  pointedly 
where  it  reappears  not  to  have  some  significance.  It  suggests 
the  possibility  that  this  lady  of  the  Sonnets  may  be  glanc^  at 
in  Juliet  I  Ix>oked  at  in  this  light,  the  question  of  Juliet-* 
*  Art  thou  not  Borneo  and  a  Montague  ? ' 

comes  upon  us  with  renewed  force ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  South- 
ampton was  a  Montague  by  the  mother's  side,  she  being  Mary, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Browne,  first  Viscount  Montague,  and  his 
name,  Wriothesley,  beginning  with  a  letter  diflFerent  from  the 
first  letter  sounded,  may  be  alluded  to  in  what  has  always 
seemed  a  little  bit  of  the  Nurse's  nonsense  in  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  Second  Act  of  this  drama : — 

*  Nurse, — ^Doth  not  rosemary  and  Bomeo  bath  hegm  mik  a  letter  f 

Jtameo. — ^Ay,  Nurse;  what  of  that?  both  with  an  B. 

Nurse, — Ah,  mocker!  that's  tiie  dog's  name:  B  is  for  the  dog. 
No ;  I  know  U  begins  with  some  other  letter  :  and  she  hath  (he  prettiest 
sententious  of  U^  of  you  and  Boscmary^  that  it  would  do  you  good  to 
hear  it. 

Bomeo, — Commend  me  to  thy  lady.' 

Here  perhaps  is  an  €uide  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  his  friends.  ' 
It  seems  also  exceedingly  jm>bable  to  us  that  we  get  another  aside 
that  glances  at  our  reading  of  the  Sonnets  in  the  previous  scene 
of  this  same  Act  Mercutio  says  of  Romeo  in  love,  ^  Now  is  he 
for  the  numbers  Petrarch  flowed  in :  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but 
a  kitchen-wench ;  marry,  she  had  a  better  lave  to  he-rhyme  her.* 
Supposing  the  theory  now  under  consideration  to  be  me  right 
one,  the  perfection  of  the  banter  here — as  between  Shakspeare 
and  Southampton — would  lie  in  an  allusion  unperceived  by  the 
audience,  but  well  known  to  poet  and  patron.  That  such  asides 
were  frequent  at  that  time  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  Sonnets  which  are  nearly  grouped 
together,  and  which  include  Nos.  109,  110,  111,  112,  117,  118, 
119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  jl24,  and  125,  These  Sonnete  tell  a 
far  different  story;  the  dramatic  interest  deepens.  They  are 
pathetic,  with  a  most  passionate  pleading;  they  are  defiant  of 

some 
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some  opposition  and  slander ;  they  are  filled  with  personal  con- 
fessions ;  they  are  self-criminating,  and  quick  with  repentance ; 
they  are  intensely  personal,  and  one  or  two  touches  of  literal 
likeness  in  external  facts  have  caused  them  to  be  taken  for  the 
most  actual  and  authentic  representation  that  we  have  of  Shak- 
speare  himself.  But  there  is  no  likeness  in  the  inner  character. 
They  do  not  offree  vnth  what  we  know  of  Shakspeare.  They 
do  not  accord  with  those  Sonnets  which  are  personal.  These 
Sonnets  look  very  like  replies  to  expostulations  on  the  subject  of 
personal  conduct  and  character.  Vet,  we  repeat,  they  do  not 
express  either  the  conduct  or  character  of  Shakspeare  himself. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  they  most  startlingly  represent 
the  character  of  Southampton.  The  young  Earl,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  brave,  comely,  munificent  noble,  of  Nature's  own 
making.  He  was  ardent  and  true  in  friendship,  when  to  be  so 
was  injurious  to  his  own  best  interests ;  chivalric,  and  full  of 
warlike  fire.*  But  he  was  one  of  those  who  have  the  occasional 
flash  and  outbreak  of  the  fiery  mind;  *so  much  of  earth,  so 
much  of  heaven,  and  such  impetuous  blood !'  His  mounting 
valour  was  of  the  restless  irrepressive  kind  that  if  it  could  not  find 
vent  in  battles  abroad  it  was  apt  to  break  out  in  brawls  at  home. 
The  very  man  whose  vices  Shakspeare  would  feel  to  be  more 
amiable  than  some  people's  virtues.  His  generous  and  self-for- 
getting nature  was  irritated  and  made  reckless  by  the  cruelty  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Queen,  in  so  wantonly  opposing  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  his  love.  His  daring  was  at  times  turned  into  dare- 
devilry;  his  hardihood  into  fool-hardihood.  At  which  sorry 
sight  the  *  fair  Mistress  Vernon,'  and  other  friends  of  the  Earl, 
would  mourn,  and  bewail  his  getting  into  such  bad  courses  and 
lamentable  scrapes,  or  scapes^  as  Shakspeare  would  have  called 
them. 

These  Sonnets  may  well  have  been  written  when  the  Earl  had 
slidden  deeper  than  ever  into  disgrace,  and  the  fair  Elizabeth 
had  heard  of  his  doings  with  averted  eyes.  The  personal  rela- 
tionship here  imaged  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Shakspeare 
and  his  patron  or  friend,  Southampton. 

^  Oh,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Tho'  absence  seemed  my  flame  to  qualify.^ 

*  If  I  have  ranq^d^  he  pleads,  *  I  return  again,'  and  *  bring  water 
for  my  stain.'  How  grossly  improbable  is  it  that  Shakspeare 
should  have  written  to  his  friend  and  patron  thus : 

*  Vide  Sir  J.  Harioj^ton's  *  Report  conoemisg  the  Earl  of  Essex's  Jonmey  in 
Ireland.* — *  Nugse  AntiqnsB/  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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*  For  if  70a  were  by  my  wkkhdneu  shaken 
Ab  I  by  yours,  you've  passed  a  hdl  of  time : 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisnre  talran 
To  weigh  how  once  I  snfiEbred  in  yonr  crime. 
Oh  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remembered 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits, 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tendered 
The  humble  salve  which  womided  bosom  fits ! ' 

Our  poet  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men,  therefore  one  of 
the  last  to  have  presumed  on  his  friend's  kindness,  and  have 
placed  himself  on  an  equality  in  that  way ! 

The  arguments  of  Sonnets  117  and  118  would  be  puerile  if 
Shakspeare*s  own ;  worthy  of  a  flirting  coxcomb.  ^  Accuse  me 
thus,'  ne  would  say,  *  that  I  have  scanted  all  wherein  I  should 
repay  your  great  deserts ;  forgot  to  call  upon  your  dearest  love, 
whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day.  Say  that  I  have  hoiked 
sail  to  all  the  toinds  that  would  transport  me  farthest  from  you ; 
given  to  others  that  which  belongs  to  you,  and  was  so  dearly  pur- 
chased. Say  the  worst  of  me  that  you  can ;  accumulate  all  my 
wilfulness  and  errors,  and  then  I  shall  plead  in  answer  that  it  was 
all  done  merely  to  prove  the  constancxj  and  virtue  of  your  love  I* 
And  this  to  the  person  whose  frown  he  is  supposed  to  have  feared  I 
If  we  take  Southampton  to  be  the  speaker  in  Sonnet  117,  we 
shall  see  how  appropriate  it  all  is — 

'  That  I  have  frequent  been,  with  unknown  minds. 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchased  right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  saU  to  aU  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farihest  from  your  sight'  * 

He  had  been  abroad  three  years  running,  after  he  first  began  to 
woo  Mistress  Vernon.  He  had  been  in  various  foreign  countries, 
Spain,  France,  Ireland ;  and  in  doing  this  he  had  hoisted  sail 
to  those  winds  that  would  blow  him  the  farthest  from  her. 
Thus  he  had  given  to  time  that  which  was  her  own  by  rights  for 
she  had  dearly  purchased  it  by  her  suffisrings  on  his  account 
In  another  Sonnet  he  has  come  home  for  good,  and  he  only  wants 
now  to  be  forgiven  once  for  all,  and  he  will  not  again  give  way  to 
that  lust  for  action,  which  has  been  one  of  his  sins.  The  excuse 
of  the  118th  Sonnet,  if  used  by  Shakspeare  to  his  friend,  would  be 
still  more  absurd  were^it  not  more  insulting.  The  Sonnets  we  are 
now  speaking  of  include  the  two  which  have  generally  been  thought 
to  denote  the  poet's  disgust  at  his  player's  life.  But  surely  they 
are  more  true  to  the  life  and  character  of  Southampton  than 
of  Shakspeare.     *  Alas  I  'tis  true  (I  admit  all  you  say)  that  I  have 

*  Here  ve  find  the  speaker  is  the  nmeabteniee  that  we  heard  speaking '  at  limits 
far  remote/  or  on  diitanl  $hore$,  in  the  earlier  Sonnets. 
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gone  here  and  there^  and  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view/  The 
image  may  be  drawn  from  the  stage ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
it  fits  the  relation  of  the  poet  to  his  patron.  With  what  pro- 
priety could  Shakspeare  speak  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  on  the 
stage  which  had  been  their  first  meeting-place,  and  which  was 
the  fount  of  Shakspeare's  honour ;  the  delight  of  Southampton's 
leisure  ?  Besides  which  we  know  that  Shakspeare's  life  was  no 
tossing  to  and  fro,  going  here  and  there  to  make  a  fool  of  himself. 
His  life  was  too  steadily  anchored  in  a  steadfastness  of  character. 
Far  more  significantly  does  the  image  figure  the  young  Earl's 
public  follies  to  the  very  life. 
Again : — 

'  Oh,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmfid  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brandy 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in.' 

There  is  one  surface  fact  in  this  Sonnet  by  which  it  has  been 
identified  as  Shakspeare's  own  personal  expression.  It  is  quite  true 
in  our  modem  sense  that  he  got  his  living  by  public  means.  But 
all  the  internal  evidence  is  opposed  to  personal  interpretation. 
What  harmful  deeds^  we  should  like  to  know,  had  the  poet  done 
in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  the  theatre  ?  How  could 
his  name  be  branded,  or  *  receive  a  brand,'  from  *  thence'  ?  He 
had  no  name  apart  from  the  theatre.  His  name  was  created 
there.  He  had  no  higher  standard  of  appeal.  He  had  not 
stooped  to  authorship  or  player's  life.  His  living  depended  on 
the  theatre  :  he  met  and  made  his  friends  at  the  theatre  ;  he  was 
now  making  his  fortune  by  the  theatre.  How,  then,  could  he 
receive  a  *  brand'  from  it?  Supposing  him  to  have  had 
a  private  dislike  to  the  life,  which  we  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  out  of  place  to  express  it  thus  to  the  man  who  had 
exalted  the  ^poor  player,'  however  the  world  might  look  down 
on  him.  We  cannot  see  why  he  should  cry  ^  Alas  t '  and  ask  to 
be  '  pitied,'  and  wish  he  were  ^  renewed,'  and  offer  to  drink  some 
moral  disinfecting  fluid,  no  matter  how  bitter,  and  seek  to  do 
*  double  penance,'  when  he  was  getting  his  living,  honestly,  ac- 
cording; to  the  lot  that  had  be&Uen  him.  Besides,  if  he  were 
the  victim  of  Fortune,  what  motive  would  he  have  for  self- 
reproach  ?  He  could  not  have  been  both  the  helpless  victim  of 
Fortune  and  the  headstrong  cause  of  his  own  misfortune ;  and 
that  is  the  character  implied.  There  is  a  sense  of  personal  wil- 
fulness 
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fulness  in  doing  harmfal  deeds.  The  bewailing  here,  as  in  Sonnet 
88,  is  chiefly  on  account  of  •  The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do.* 
*  Do  you  o^er-ffreen  toy  b€ul ;'  and  there  is  an  endeavour  to  make 
Fortune  responsible. 

If  we  apply  the  language  of  these  three  Sonnets  f  110,  111,  and 
112)  to  Southampton,  we  shall  find  a  far  more  satisfactory  solu* 
tion.  It  was  perfectly  true,  and  we  know  it,  that  he  had  gone 
here  and  there  and  made  a  fool  of  himself ;  done  it  publicly  *  to 
the  view/  And  in  doing  these  things,  after  meeting  with  Eliza- 
beth Vernon,  he  must  have  Mooked  on  truth  askance  and 
strangely,'  and  made  old  offences  of  *  affections  new.*  Fortune,  he 
says,  was  the  guiUy  goddess  of  his  harmful  deeds,  in  making  him 
a  public  man,  which  begets  public  manners. 

We  must  not  forget  ^at  tbe  ^  public  means '  has  two  or  three 
possible  meanings.  If  applied  to  Shakspeare,  it  would  express  his 
means  of  getting  a  living.  But  it  might  also  apply  to  a  man  who 
has  to  live  his  life  so  much  in  public  that  all  he  does  is  talked 
about.  There  is  also  a  third  sense,  in  which  a  person  who 
received  the  pay  of  the  Crown,  as  Southampton  undoubtedly  did, 
might  speak  of  ^public  means.'  Here,  however,  the  question 
may  be  thought  to  lie  between  public  and  private  life,  rather  than 
between  poverty  and  riches,  or  modes  of  payment— Uie  life  itself 
rather  than  the  means  of  getting  a  living,  which  he  wishes  '  re- 
newed.' The  expression  *  public  manners '  must  be  looked  to  a 
little  more  closely,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  poet  is  writing  of  one 
who  is  oi  public  importance  in  a  far  other  sense  than  a  player  could 
be.  Sonnet  25  will  enable  us  to  call  Shakspeare  himself  once 
more  to  give  evidence  in  the  matter.  He  there  tells  us  in  what 
sense  he  uses  the  word  'public,'  for  he  evidently  considers  that 
Fortune  has  debarred  him  from  the  triumph  of  '  public  '  honours. 
In  his  time  the  profession  of  player  would  not  be  'public' 
according  to  Shakspeare's  meaning  when  he  uses  the  word. 
Southampton  was  a  public  man  (he  belonged  to  a  public  pro- 
fession), and  he  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  criticised 
and  flattered,  and  to  be  deaf  to  '  critics '  and  '  flatterers.'  He 
was  a  soldier,  not  only  under  the  English  Crown,  but  also  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  when  in  trouble  at  home  glad  of  any  fighting 
that  could  be  got.  We  find  that  on  the  17th  of  March,  1598, 
Cecil  introduced  Southampton  to  the  illustrious  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  at  Angers,  telling  him  that  Lord  Southampton  had  *come 
with  deliberation  to  do  him  service.'  *  As  a  soldier  and  a  man 
of  so  fiery  a  spirit  that  it  led  him  into  brawls^  he  could  fairly 
gfty— 

•  *  Sydney  Papers,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  87-90. 
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<  Thence  comes  it  tbat  my  name  reoeiTM  a  brand, 
And  almost  thenoe  mj  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  if  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand  x 
Pity  me  then  and  wish  I  were  renewed^ 

PooFT  fellow  I  he  was  continually  *  in  for  it'  Twice  the  Queen 
l&abd.  to  prohibit  his  fighting :  once  with  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
UiTMi,  and  once  with  Lord  Grey.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  Sonnets  are  written  on  some 
special  occasion.     Although  various  harmful  doings  are  spoken 
of,  there  is  a  particular  deed  on  the  tapis^  and  it  is  one  which 
liais  given  rise  to  *  vulgar  scandal.'     In  Southampton's  case  we 
are  able  to  hit  the  blot  exactly.     We  learn  that  on  his  return  to 
firif land  in  October,  1597,  he  was  one  evening  playing  at  primero 
^ritn  Raleigh  and  some  other  courtiers  in  the  presence  chamber. 
I^ej  continued  their  game  after  the  Queen  hiad  retired  to  rest. 
Ambrose  Willoughby,  the  officer  in  waiting,  warned  them  that  it 
^was   time  to  depart     Raleigh  obeyed;   but  when  Willoughby 
threatened  to  call  in  the  guard  and  pull  down  the  board,  South- 
ampton took  offence  and  would  not  go.    He  struck  Willoughby ; 
blows  were  exchanged,  and  Willoughby  tore  out  some  of  Soudi- 
ampton's  hair.    When  the  Queen  heard  of  the  affair  next  morning 
she  thanked  Willoughby  for  his  part  in  it,  and  told  him,  probably 
with  a  fierce  glance  at  one  of  Southampton's  friends,  ^  he  should 
have  sent  the  Earl  to  the  porter's  lodge  to  see  who  durtt  have 
filched  him  out.*     The  Queen  ordered  Southampton  to  absent 
himself  from  the  Court    He  was  again  in  disgrace,  with  Mistress 
Vernon  as  a  grieved  looker  on.     By  the  aid  of  the  agreeable 
gossip  who  gives  us  the  above,  we  are  able  to  see  the  effect  of 
this  disgraceful  affair  on  Southampton's  mistress : — 

*  I  hard  ofiome  unkindneea  should  be  between  8000  (the  No.  in  his 
cipher  for  Southampton)  and  hU  MietresM^  occasioned  hy  some  report  of 
Mr.  Ambrose  Willoughby.  8000  called  hym  to  an  account  for  yt,  but 
the  matter  was  made  knowen  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  my  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  had  them  in  Ezaminacion;  what  the  cause  is  I 
could  not  leame,  for  yt  was  but  new;  but  J  see  8000,^  of  discon- 
tentjnenis.*  f 

Is  not  this  the  very  picture  painted  by  Shakspeare  in  these 
Sonnets  ?  But  the  lover  pleads,  and  the  fair  Mistress  Vernon 
listens  kindly.  She  pities  her  lover,  and*ej9hces  the« impression 
which  scandal  had  stamped  on  his  brow.  He  does  not  care  what 
the  whole  world  may  say  about  him  now  she  is  recimciled  to 
him. 

*  Drake*8  'Shakspeare  and  His  Times/  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  Harington's  'Nags 
Atttiqaft/Tol.  i.  p*  271. 

t  *  Sydney  Papers,'  vol.  iL  pp»  S3,  S3* 
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We  may  note,  in  illustration  of  the  line 

*  Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed^* 
the  fact  that  after  this  unfortunate  a&ir,  and  a  little  fighting 
along  with  Essex  in  Spain,  the  Earl  attended  to  his  senatorial 
duties  in  Parliament  for  a  whole  session,  from  October,  1597,  to 
February,  1598. 

As  for  Shakspeare,  we   have   no   doubt  that  he   was  more 
desirous  of  getting  his  theatre  renewed,  but  thought  that  Fortone 
so  fiar  had  pretty  well  provide  for  his  life.     And  we  hold  it  to 
be  absolutely  certain  that  his  name  never  did  receive  a  *  brand' 
on  account  of  his  *  public  manners,'  bred  through  being  a  player. 
His  brow  never  was  branded  by  vulgar  scandal.     And  so  evidendj 
public  are  the  person^  the  actj  the  scandal  of  these  Sonnets,  that 
we  must  have  heard  of  them  had  they  been  Shakspeare's.    He 
would  be  a  man  whose  public  'manners'  and  public  'shames' 
and  *  harmful  deeds '  were  notorious ;  so  much  so  that  he  sets  it 
down  to  his  profession.    So  the  personal  interpretation  of  Sonnet  36 
would  make  Shakspeare  to  be  of  so  suspicious  a  character,  not 
merely  in  his  private  life,  hat  publicly  known  to  be  so  deeply  dyed 
and  darkly  branded  by*  the  *  guilt'  which  he  'bewails'  that  for 
his  friend  to  take  any  further  notice  of  him  would  be  to  his  own 
dishonour,  and  fatal  to  his  '  good  report.'     It  is  quite  impos- 
sible  that  a  man  whose  calling  degraded  him  and  served  to 
affix  a  brand  on  his^brow,  should  have  occasion  to  be  '^deaf  as  an 
adder '  to  '  flatterers.'   The  personal  theory  here,  as  elsewhere,  puts 
all  into  confusion :  it  is  sufficient  warrant  for  all  that  Steerens 
said  of  the  Sonnets :  it  leads  people  to  think  Shakspeare  wiote 
nonsense  at  times,  and  exaggerated  continually.     Also,  the  per- 
sonal rendering  deepens  and  darkens  the  impression  of  tlungs 
which,  when  applied  to  the  Earl  and  his  Mistress,  do  not  mean 
much,  and  are  merely  matter  for  a  Soimet,  not  for  the  saddest  of 
all  Shaksperian  tragedies. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  Shakspeare's  'life,  but  we  hare 
no  reason  to  think  'that  he  ever  uttered  one  personal  complaint 
against  Fortune,  nor  had  he  any  cause  that  we  know  of.  His 
career  in  life  appears  to  have  been  one  of  steady  prosperitj. 
When  he  speaks  on  this  subject  in  person,  it  is  with  a  very  quiet 
modesty.  He  does  not  accredit  Fortune  with  any  spite  towards  him, 
and  shows  none  himself.  He  speaks  of  his  *  well-contented  daj' 
(Sonnet  32)  ;  and  once  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he  is  debarred 
by  Fortune  from  such  triumph  as  results  through  '  proud  titles' 
and  '  public  honours '  (Sonnet  25)  ;  but  that  is  all.  The  excla- 
mations against  Fortune  occur  in  the  Sonnets  which  we  have 
supposed  devoted,  according  to  the  theory  which  we  are  stating,  to 
Southampton.    In  Sonnet  29  he  is  in  '  disgrace  with  Fortune.'    In 

Sonnet 
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Sonnet  37  he  is  *  made  lame/  that  is,  disabled  by  Fortune's  ex- 
cessive *  spite.'     Again,  in  Sonnet  90,  it  is  the  *  spite  of  Fortmie.* 
And,  in  Sonnet  111,  he  asks  that  for  his  sake  the  person  addressed 
should  chide  ^  Fortune '  rather  than  him,  for  she  is  the  '  guilty 
goddess '  of  his  ^  harmful '  doings.     In  Southampton's  case  the 
excuse  is  appropriate.     Fortune  was  against  him  in  the  person  of 
the  Qaeen,  and  her  opposition  to  his  marriage ;  and  but  for  his 
being  a  public  man  and  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  Court  for 
appointment  and  preferment,  he  would  not  have  had  so  long  and 
trying  a  fight  with  Fortune.     He  could  have  carried  off  his  love 
and  lived  a  calmer  life ;  he  would  have  escaped  many  a  scar  that 
he  received  in  the  struggle  with  such  an  untoward  Fortune  as  at 
length  landed  him  by  the  side  of  Essex  at  the  scaffold  foot, 
although  he  had  not  to  mount  the  steps. 

These  Sonnets,  which  we  may  call  our  fourth  group,  may  be 
considered  as  making  what  defence  Shakspeare  can  on  behalf  of 
the  Earl.  They  explain  much  that  he  has  done;  they  offer 
excuses,  apologies,  contrite  feelings,  and  repentant  expressions  of 
all  kinds.  They  reply  to  what  has  been  said  of  him,  and,  while 
admitting  the  worst  that  is  true,  they  denounce  indignantly  much 
that  is  scandal : — 

^No !  I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level  at  my  abuses 
reckon  up  their  own.' 

And  he  says  they  count  *  bad '  what  he  thinks  *  good  1'* 

The  passionate  feeling  at  times  intensifies,  and  various  signs 
indicate  that  they  are  addressed  to  a  woman : — 

*  For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call 
Save  thou,  my  rose  t  in  it  thou  art  my  all.' 

*  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Syren  tears.' 
And 

*  Why  should  others  Mse  adulterate  eyes, 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? ' 

Then,  in  conclusion  of  the  quarrelling  and  unkindness,  we  have 
the  voice  of  Shakspeare  himself  coming  in  with  a  summing-up  of 
the  whole  matter : — 

*  Lei  menolio  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 

Which  aUers  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

Oh  no ;  it  is  an  ever  fixed  marh^ 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  loandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  altho*  his  height  be  taken. 

*  Possibly  an  allusion  to  his  love  for  the  Drama. 
Vol  115.— JVi?.  230.  2  H  Love's 
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LoTe's  noi  Time's  focl^  iho'  rosy  lipB  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  (diers  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks 

Bat  hears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  ofdoom^ 

11  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ  nor  no  mAn  ever  loved.' — Sonnet  119. 

A  most  perfectly  apposite  discourse  on  the  loves  of  SouthamptOD 
and  Elizabeth  Vernon  I  Their  love  did  not  run  smootL  His 
wandering  bark  required  the  stedfast  star  of  her  goodness  and 
beauty.  Both  needed  the  word  of  cordial  cheer  to  '  bear  it  oat 
to  the  end  of  doom.' 

The  phrase  in  Sonnet  110 — ^  a  God  in  love ' — ^has  been  held  to 
indicate  a  man ;  but  that  view  is  completely  neutralised  bj  aa 
expression  in  the  tenth  line  of  the  same  Sonnet  A  Goddess 
in  love  would  not  have  suited,  so  he  employs  an  expression  bepnd 
sex.  In  a  similar  way  Elizabeth  was  called  a  Prince.  Shakspeare 
likewise  changes  the  sex  of  his  muse. 

The  jealousy  regarding  the  Table-book  tends  to  prove  that 
it  is  a  woman.  Some  busy  tongue  has  been  tittle-tattling,  and 
informed  her  that  a  gift  of  hers  has  been  held  but  lightlj,  and 
parted  with  by  the  Earl.  The  speaker  makes  his  most  com- 
plimentary defence  (Sonnet  122).  But  he  is  intensely  angered 
at  the  spy  who  had  slandered  him  to  his  beloved. 

'  Hence  thon  suborned  informer  1  *  a  true  soul 
When  most  impeached,  stands  least  in  thy  contronl,' 

Sosnd  125. 

There  are  various  sentiments  in  these  Sonnets  which  are  only 
intelligible  as  excuses  for  a  lover  who  considered  that  he  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  we  cannot  attribute  them 
to  Shakspeare  speaking  of,  or  for,  himself.     For  example : — 

'  Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being.' 

Sonnet  124  is,  indeed,  remarkable  when  read  by  the  light 
which  we  can  throw  on  it  from  the  history  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton : — 

'  If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 

It  might  for  Fortune's  bastard  be  mifatherod, 

As  subject  to  Time's  love,  or  to  Time's  hate, 

Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gaihexed. 

No,  it  was  bmlded  &r  from  accident ; 

It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  faUs 

Under  the  blow  ofihraUed  discontent. 

Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls  : 

*  Was  that  Mr.  Ambrow  Willoughlr|r? 
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It  fears  not  policy  that  Theretic, 

Which  works  on  leases  of  short  numhered  hours. 

But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 

That  it  nor  grows  with  heat  nor  drowns  with  showers.' 

Sbakspeare  might  have  spoken  this  Sonnet  without  any  conflict 
irith  the  historic  circumstances ;  also  he  might  defy  Time  and 
all  state-policy  to  alienate  him  from  his  friend,  although  state- 
policy  was  not  likely  to  be  exerted  for  such  an  end.    But  the  speaker 
here  is  about  to  face  a  possible  deaths  and  that  which  would  not 
l>e  appropriate  to  the  Poet  speaking  oif  his  friend,  is  appropriate 
to  Southampton  speaking  of  his  love.      It  may  be  read  as  an 
expression  of  the  Earl's  feeling  when  he  is  contemplating  going 
to  Ireland.     His  love,  he  says,  is  no  mere  child  of  state  or  play- 
thing of  llie  Queen  or  her  ^  policy/  which  is  such  a  heretic  to 
love,  although — ominous  hint ! — it  works  on  a  short  lease.    Time 
has  no  power  over  it     He  may  fall  beneath  the  blow  of  *  thralled 
dixantent  * — the  rebellious  Irish — to  deal  with  which  the  ^  inviting 
time  '  calls  '  our  fashion ' — that  is,  England's  chivalry ;  but  his 
love  shall  still  live  on.      It  is  fixed  ;  it  stands  alone,  ^  hugely 
politic'     There  is  an  airy  exultation  or  tone  of  lofty  defiance 
in  this  Sonnet.     And  it  is  well  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
before  he  accompanied  Essex  to  Ireland,  in  1599,  SotUliampton 
married  Mistress  Vernon  in  spite  of  the  Queen  I     His  love  is  no 
IcHiger  the  poor  ^  unfathered  bastard '  of  Fortune.     It  is  crowned 
at  last,  and  this  is  their  day  of  triumph,  even  though  the  Queen 
do  impotently  thrust  them  into  prison  for  awhile. 

It  may  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  the  Sonnets  devoted  to 
Southampton  are  written  during  the  Earl's  absence  from  England, ' 
Sonnets  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  and  52  imply  absence  at 
a  distance — ^  injurious  distance ' — '  limits  far  remote,'  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker.  Again,  there  has  been  an  absence  in 
Sonnet  56  and  in  Sonnets  97,  98,  and  99,  which  is  curiously 
corroborated  in  llie  100th  Sonnet.  Another  journey  is  indi- 
cated in  Sonnet  113.  And  it  appears  to  us  that  the  39th 
Sonnet,  which  is  a  personal  one  (we  take  it  that  Shakspeare 
never  confuses  the  characters,  and  that  where  he  speaks  of 
writing  or  singing,  the  Sonnet  is  personal),  tells  us  quite  plainly 
how  the  Poet  first  began  to  write  dramatically  for  the  Patron.  It 
looks  like  an  answer  to  a  request.  He  feels  unworthy  to  sing  of 
him,  and  he  is  glad  to  make  the  absenccy  the  separation,  an  excuse 
for  doing  so.  The  '  sour  leisure '  of  the  Earl's  absence  is  to  give 
him  ^  sweet  leave '  to  *  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love.' 
The  separation  shall  teach  him  '  how  to  make  one  twain,'  by 
'praising  [writing  about]  him  here  who  doth  hevux  remain.' 
This  Sonnet  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  Earl's  first  absence,  as 

2  H  2  ^  ^   ^  ^  (    shown 
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shown  by  the  Sonnets  relating  thereto ;  and  so  Shakspeare  began 
to  write  Sonnets  on  the  subject  of  Southampton's  love,  his  dha- 
racter,  and  his  fortunes ;  his  absence  offering  the  strongest  motive; 
and  in  this  way  he  ^  entertained  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love.* 
It  may  also  be  urged  that  if  the  77th  Sonnet  be  properly  inteno- 
gated,  it  will  tell  the  reader  how  a  large  number  of  the  Sonnets 
were  written  ^br  Southampton.     The  commentators  have  hitherto 
assumed  that  Shakspeare  made  his  friend  a  present  of  a  ^  table- 
book'  with   this  Sonnet;   and   added,  helplessly  enough,  that 
the  friend  must  have  done  the   same  in  Sc»met  122;   but  it 
is  not   written   on   making    a  gift      The  subject  is   the  old 
one  of  making  a  fight  wi^  Time.     The  writer  is  at  the  time 
writing  in  tlie  book,  from  which  he  draws  one   of  a  series  of 
reflections   bearing    upon  his  subject     The   mirror,   he   sajs^ 
will  tell  him  how  his  ^  beauties  wear ;'  and  the  dial  will  sboir 
him  Time's  stealthy  progress  to  eternity.     '  This  book '  will  also 
teach  its  lesson.     Its  vacant  leaves  will  take  the  mind's  impint; 
and  he  advises  his  friend  to  write  down  his  own  thoughts  in  these 
^toasts  blanks^*  and  they  will  be  a  living  memory  of  the  past,  one 
day — just  as  the  mirror  b  a  reminder  to-day.     If  he  will  do  thi% 
the  habit — '  these  offices ' — will  profit  him  mentally,  and  madi 
enrich  the  booL     Evidently  this  is  a  book  for  writing  in,  and  as 
evidently  Shakspeare   is  then  writing  in  it     Moreover  it  has 
'vacant  leaves' — 'waste  blanks;'  therefore  it  will  have  pages 
that  have  been  filled.     It  has  already  been  enriched,  but  if  the 
owner  of  it — Southampton — would   also  write  in  it,  the  book 
would  be  much  richer  than  it  is  now.     '  This  book '  shows  it  in 
Shakspeare's  hand,  and  *thy  book*  tells  us  it  belonged  to  die 
Earl.    Into  this  book,  then,  we  think  many  of  the  Sonnets  may  have 
been  written,  as  contributions  are  made  to  an  album.    In  this  par- 
ticular  Sonnet  we  see  the  poet  actually  writing  in  the  book    We 
may  see  likewise  how  naturally  he  would  thus  come  to  write  upon 
Southampton's  affiiirs  through  the  medium  of  this  book,  which 
would  pass  from  poet  to  patron,  and  afford  matters  of  peculiar 
interest  when  Mistress  Vernon  and  the  Earl  looked  over  it  together. 
Nor  is  it  wholly  inconceivable  that  this  book  was  a  present  fiom 
Mistress  Vernon  to  the  Earl,  and  that  it  is  the  very  one  which 
we  find  he  has  parted  with  in  Sonnet  122.     That  was  a  ^record* 
of  her,  but  his  mind  and  memory,  he  says,  retain  a  fiir  deeper 
record. 

'  That  poor  retention  could  not  so  mudi  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies  ^y  dear  love  to  score  ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  firom  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more.' 

Here  the  book  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  county  as  it  were, 
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of  his  love.  It  has  been  devoted  to  her,  but  the  ^  poor  retention 
could  not  so  much  hold ;'  and  he  has  given  it  away.  We  suspect 
also  that  this  book  contained  the  Sonnets  mentioned  by  Meres ; 
and  after  it  was  given  away  by  Southampton,  it  ultimately  drifted 
into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
his  collection. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  the  poet  did  not  contemplate  being  known 
to  the  toorld  as  the  writer  of  these  Sonnets.  The  work  was  a 
cherished  love-secret  on  his  part,  all  the  dearer  for  the  privacy. 
He  thought  of  doing  it,  and  he  believed  it  would  live,  and  that 
his  friend  and  all  the  love  between  them  should  live  on  in 
it,  but  he  himself  teas  to  steed  off  unidentified  In  Sonnet  81,  he 
says: — 

'  Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 

Tho'  I,  once  gone,  to  dU  the  world  must  die  : 

The  earth  can  yield  mehuia  common  grave. 

When  you  ejUombed  in  men^s  eyes  shall  lie. 

Your  monument  shcdl  he  my  genUe  versed 

Qearly  the  Sonnets  were  to  be  nameless^  so  far  as  the  author  was 
concerned,  or  Shakspeare  must  have  been  a  sharer  with  his 
friend  in  both  the  immortal  life  and  monument  I  Again,  he 
says,  when  he  is  dead — 

'  Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is.' 

And  in  Sonnet  76,  there  is  a  kind  of  ^  hush  I '  He  speaks  of  his 
friend  so  plainly,  that  *  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name,' 
and  from  whom  the  Sonnets  proceeded,  as  if  that  were  self- 
forbidden.  He  assures  his  friend  of  immortality,  he  speaks  of 
having  an  interest  in  the  verses,  for  they  contain  the  'better 
part '  of  himself  consecrated  to  his  friend,  but  he  does  not  con- 
template living  in  them  by  name. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  explain  what  has  always  appeared 
so  great  an  anomaly  in  the  poet's  character.  Readers  never 
could  reconcile  his  carelessness  about  fame  with  his  many  boasts 
respecting  immortality.  It  appears  to  us  that  Shakspeare's 
Sonnetteering  for  Southampton  was  nearly  done  when  the  Earl 
did  at  length  marry  late  in  1598  or  early  in  1599.  And  from 
this  we  assume  that  the  Sonnets  which  were  begun  by  the  poet, 
advising  the  young  Earl  to  marry,  and  continued  from  time  to 
time  all  through  the  long,  unquiet  course  of  his  wooing,  were 
concluded  by  die  marriage.  There  is  one  exception  in  Sonnet 
107,  and  it  will  worthily  crown  our  ^lustrations  : — 

*  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  controul, 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom.  Tho 
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The  morUd  Moon  hadi  her  edipse  mdwred. 
And  the  sad  augon  mook  iheir  own  proaage, 
IncertaitUiei  now  oxown  ihemselTes  a$Burod^ 
And  peace  proclaimt  Olivea  of  endleaa  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  moat  balmj  timA 
My  love  looks  fresh  and  Death  to  me  8ub$crtbea^ 
Since  spite  of  him  I'll  liye  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o*er  dull  and  speechless  trihes. 
And  then  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyratWa  cretU  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent.' 

There  can  be  no  misgiving  or  mistake  here.  That  Sonnet  was 
written  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  consequent  release  of 
Southampton  from  prison. 

The  Earl  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  his  part  in  Essex's 
mad  attempt.  He  was  left  in  prison  many  weeks,  expecting 
death.  His  sentence  was  at  lengdi  remitted,  but  he  was  kept  in 
confinement  until  the  *  mortal  moon '  had  *  her  eclipse  endured.* 
And  it  tells  us  of  Shakspeare's  fears  for  his  friend — how  he  had 
trembled,  the  outer  world  had  prophesied,  and  the  Augurs  had 
foreboded  the  worst.  How  he  had  supposed  the  lease  of  his  lore 
forfeited  by  that  <  confined  dooml'  But  all  the  uncertainty  is 
over  now.  His  love  looks  *  fresh  with  the  drops  of  this  most 
balmy  time.'  The  new  king  calls  him  from  a  prison  to  a  seat  of 
honour ;  *  and  the  poet  can  crow  over  Death  this  time,  and  his 
friend  shall  find  a  monument  in  his  verse,  when  the  ^  crests '  and 
*  tombs  of  brass'  of  all  such  tyrants  as  Elisabeth  have  passed 
away. 

We  would  here  remind  our  readers  that  Elizabeth  Vernon  was 
cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  has  been  felt  that  Shakspeare 
was  somehow  mixed  up  with  Essex's  affairs.  The  order  from 
Essex  House  for  *  Richard  II.'  to  be  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
on  the  eve  of  the  Earl's  attempt  is  significant  But  our  Poet's 
intimacy  with  Southampton  would  explain  all.  We  suspect  that 
the  influence  of  Southampton  and  Shakspeare  did  unconsciously 
work  on  the  national  mind,  and  tend  to  create  a  certain  glamour 
of  poetry  and  pity  around  the  headstrong  Earl,  who,  in  return, 
threw  a  dark  shadow  over  his  friends,  and  in  this  shadow  the 
world  has  lost  sight  of  Southampton  and  his  friendship  for 
Shakspeare.  In  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  recent  work  will 
be  found  two  of  Essex's  letters,  which  are  full  of  Shaksperian 
suggestion.  The  Earl,  in  an  address  to  the  Lords  of  Council, 
asks,   *  Was  it  treason  in  my  Lord  of  Southampton  to  marry 

•  Wilson  thu«  words  it :  *  The  Earl  of  Southampton,  coTcred  long  \rith  the 
ashes  of  Essex  his  rains,  was  sent  for  from  the  Tower,  and  the  King  looked  upon 
him  with  a  smiling  coaQtenanee.*— *  History  of  Great  Britain'  ^^1653),  p.  4. 
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my  poor  kinswoman,  that  neither  long  imprisonment  nor  any 
punishment  besides^  tJiat  hath  been  usual  in  like  cases^  can  satisfy 
or  appease?^  And  what  he  had  done,  Southampton  said  on 
his  trial,  was  purely  owing  to  his  affection  for  the  Earl,  his 
kinsman.*  There  was  ample  reason  both  for  the  bitterness 
and  the  rejoicing  expressed  in  that  Sonnet  I  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  Shakspeare  standing  by  his  friend's  side,  taking  part  with 
him.  We  know  that  the  Poet  was  reproached  for  his  silence 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen.  In  Chettle's  *  Englande's  Mourning 
Garment'  (1603),  he  is  taken  to  task  under  the  name  of 
'  M  elicert' 

*  Nor  doth  the  silver-tonged  Melicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  teare 
To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 

And  to  his  laies  opened  her  royall  eare. 
Shepheard,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  rape  done  by  that  Tarquin,  Death.' 

But  the  Shepherd  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  being  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  he  remembered  another  Elizabeth. 

This  Sonnet,  then,  must  have  been  written  as  late  as  1603. 
And  there  is  the  most  curious  proof  that  it  was  6ne  of  those  odd 
Sonnets  which  the  printer  did  not  know  where  to  place.  The 
104th  Sonnet  tells  us  that  Shakspeare  has  then  known  his  friend 
three  years ;  therefore  it  was  not  written  later  than  1594.  The 
108th  is  also  one  of  the  earliest,  and  in  it  the  writer  culls  his 
friend  *  Sweet  Boy.'  And  this  107th  Sonnet  is  stuck  between 
the  two.  There  are  but  two  Sonnets  between  the  Sonnet  of 
1594  and  that  of  1603.  We  could  not  give  a  more  forcible 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sonnets  were  sent  to  press. 
And  this  fact  alone  proves  that  the  printer  made  no  attempt  to 
re-arrange  them  according  to  any  secret  knowledge  of  their 
begettal.     As  he  received  them  so  has  he  given  them  to  us. 

We  have  now  claimed  and  reclaimed  nearly  120  of  the  Sonnets 
as  addressed  to  Southampton,  or  devoted  to  his  affairs.  We  feel 
so  certain  that  at  least  the  whole  of  the  first  126  are  bound  up 
with  Southampton,  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  account  for  the 
remainder  of  them.  Sonnets  40,  41,  and  42  have  been  held  to 
tell  a  story  very  damaging  to  our  Poet's  moral  character.  We 
shall  show  that  at  least  another  reading  is  possible.  If  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  had  been  allured  from  the  side  of  his  mistress 
for  awhile  by  some  friend  of  hers,  these  three  sonnets  would  very 
fitly  express  her  feelings.     She  would  have  the  right  to  speak  of 

*  He  miRbt  have  added  bis  affection  for  Elizabeth  Vernon,  for  she  and  ber  friend 
Penelope  Rich  were  strong  partisans  of  Essex  ;  Elizabeth  Vernon  defiantly  so. 
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*  those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits  when  I  am  sometime 
absent  from  thy   heartj*   but   Shakspeare   could  not     Mistress 
Vernon  might  chide  the  Earl  for  broking  a  '  twofold  truth ' — 
\Her8  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
HUne  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me.^ 

But  Shakspeare  was  not  in  any  sense  free  to  reproach  the  Earl  in 
such  an  affair  as  is  commonly  supposed.  What  of  the  truth 
that  he  would  be  breaking?  Acconling  to  one  very  possible 
reading,  then,  the  41  st*  and  42nd  represent  Mistress  Vernon 
as  speaking  to  the  Earl ;  but  the  40th  would  be  addressed 
to  the  woman  who  had  stolen,  or  been  supposed  to  steal,  the 
Earl.  The  4lst  Sonnet  tells  us  it  was  the  woman  that  wooed^ 
and  here  the  ^  gentle  thief  ^  is  reproached  in  person  I  We  pre- 
sume that  Sonnets  33,  34,  and  35  are  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  subject.  The  face  in  tears  (Sonnet  34),  and  the  expres- 
sion *•  all  men  make  faults,'  are  both  more  womanly  than  manly. 
So  is  the  travelling  forth  ^tcithovt  my  cloak;  also,  the  *)oss  in 
love  that  touches  me  more  nearly ;'  and  *  such  civil  war  is  in  my 
love  and  hate.^  The  expression  *  to  him,'  we  take  it,  is  merely  by 
way  of  a  general  and  proverbial  illustration.  Well,  then,  in  the 
35th  Sonnet  we  have  \he  'sweet  thief  again  spoken  of  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  she  must  be  addressed  in  person  in  Sonnet  40.t 
According  to  the  personal  reading  of  these  Sonnets,  the  speaker 
must  address  the  thief  in  person  here — 

'  Lasdvums  grace  !  in  whom  all  ill  well  ohows. 
Kill  me  with  spites^  yet  we  must  not  be  foes  I ' 

There  is  more  meaning,  however,  if  Mistress  Vernon  be  the 
speaker,  and  Penelope  Rich,  for  example,  should  be  the  friend. 
She  and  Elizabeth  Vernon  were  cousins,  and  very  intimate.  The 
description  *  lascivious  grace  1 '  is  very  appropriate,  and,  if  this 
be  the  lady,  there  were  reasons  why  the  two  should  not  be  foes. 
Some  such  affair  as  this  seems  to  be  glanced  back  at  in  Sonnet 
120  :— 

*  That  you  were  once  unJctnd  befriends  me  now.* 

On  which  occasion  the  speaker  holds  that  the  lady  wronged 
him.^ 

*  How  do  readers,  with  the  personal  interpretation,  propose  to  make  Sonnet  41 
tally  with  Sonnet  70? 

t  In  '  A  Midsommer  Night's  Dream/  Hermia  thus  reproaches  Helena, 
•  You  thief  of  love !    What,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stolen  my  love's  heart  from  him?' 

X  Of  the  first  126  Sonnets,  those  in  which  Shakspeare  speaks  penonally* 
according  to  the  theory  we  are  sUting,  include  Sonnets  1  to  26,  32,  38,  39,  54, 
ft5,  56,  60.  62  to  65,  67,  68,  71,  7£,  73,  74,  76  to  86,  100  to  108,  115,  116,  126  ; 
And  the  rest,  without  exception,  would  appear  to  be  devoted  to  Soutluunpton  and 
Elizabeth  Vernon. 

The 
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The  latter  Sonnets,  beginning  with  the  127th,  can  scarcely  have 
been  procured  from  the  same  source.  For,  had  they  been  so,  we 
should  not  find  them  massed  together  at  the  end.  Some  of  them 
were  certainly  vtriVUsa  as  early  as  those  first  printed — the  127th  for 
example, — and  if  held  in  the  same  hands  diey  would  have  come 
in  earlier.*  But  that  they  were  in  different  and  looser  hands  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact  that  a  piratical  publisher  could  obtain 
two  of  them  for  printing  in  1599.  Southampton  could  not 
have  been  the  begetter  of  these  unless  there  was  a  ^  Rosaline ' 
before  *  Juliet'  And  if  Thorpe  did  really  dedicate  to  *  William 
Herbert,'  then  it  would  be  probable  that  some  of  these  latter 
Sonnets  were  written  for  that  young  nobleman ;  and  Thorpe  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  *  only  begetter '  of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets. 
But  we  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  subject  here,  and  we  only 
profess  to  deal  with  those  Sonnets  which  have  the  appearance 
of  being  connected,  in  the  ways  we  have  shown,  with  the  Earl  of 
Southampton. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  are  losing  sight  of  Shakspeare's 
personality  whilst  eliminating  the  impersonal  Sonnets.  We  are 
drawing  all  the  more  closely  to  himself.  In  our  reading 
we  lose  the  phantom  Shakspeare  who  could  ungraciously 
forget  his  early  friend,  to  whom  he  had  made  public  promises, 
given  hostages  for  ihe  future,  and  dedicated  love  without 
end  ;  who  could  sing  of  his  friend's  eternal  truth,  after  pas- 
sionately denouncing  his  falsehood,  and  talk  of  locking  up  his 
jewel  lest  it  should  be  stolen  after  it  had  been  filched  from  him  ; 
who  could  slavishly  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  a  boy  ;  who 
could  hypocritically  reprove  his  friend  for  his  loose  conduct  and 
lament  his  immoralities,  whilst  he  himself,  a  married  man  of  ripe 
age,  was  partner  with  the  boy  in  an  intrigue  with  some  married 
woman ;  who  could  accuse  himself  of  all  sorts  oi  inconsistent 
things,  grow  querulous  at  the  slightest  cause,  and  ask  pity  on  all 
kinds  of  false  pretences  ;  who  could  write  sonnets  on  his  own  and 
his  friend's  disgraceful  amours,  and  supply  copies  to  their  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  laugh  at  their  mutual  frailty — for 
sucht  i«  defiance  of  dates,  facts,  and  all  that  we  know  of  our  Foefs 
life  and  character,  or  gather  from  his  works,  is  the  Shakspeare  of 
Messrs.  Boaden  and  Brown's  theory  of  the  Sonnets — and  we  have 
found  the  real  man  as  he  once  lived,  and  loved  his  friend  South- 
ampton, and  showed  an  interest  in  his   passion  for  Elizabeth 

*  Indeed,  Sonnets  133,  134  and  144  may  be  spoken  by  the  speaker  of  40,  41, 
42  ;  and  instead  of  two  lovers  with  one  mistress,  we  have  two  lady-friends  and  one 
loTcr — 

*  laborantes  in  nno 
Penelopen  vitreamque  Circcn/ 

Vernon ; 
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Vernon  ;  took  sides  with  them  when  they  were  thwarted  by  the 
caprice  of  the  Qaeen,  and  resented  it  Yeiy  strongly ;  made  the 
most  ingenious  defence,  in  play  and  in  eamest,  for  his  friend ; 
fought  for  him  against '  old  Time,'  and  evil  *  Fortune,'  and  ^all- 
oblivious  enmity ;'  laboured  to  polish  his  virtues  when  they 
rusted,  and  lifted  them  up  shiningly  in  the  eyes  of  his  beloved, 
and  strove  to  shield  them  from  the  tarnishing  breath  of  scandal ; 
probably  seeing  many  sad  things  and  having  many  sad  thought^ 
but  holding  on  to  him  faithful  and  loving  to  the  end. 

From  his  Dramas  we  obtain  some  few  traits  of  personality  and 
facts  of  Shakspeare's  own  life.     It  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
the  growth  of  hb  mind.     And  we  can  get  no  right  estimate  of 
the  man  unless  we  do  this,  and  see  how  he  worked,  and  how 
he  waxed  in  energy.     Shakspeare  did  not  come  into  this  world 
ready-made,  or  bring  his  poetry  with  him.     He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Realists  that  ever  wrote  and  he  got  his  poetry  out  of  life. 
In  doing  this  he  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning.     Of  course  be 
had  a  most  marvellous  illumination  of  the  seeing  eye,  a  power 
of  absorbing  knowledge  rather  than  acquiring  it ;   a  large  and 
loving  spirit  that  would  brood  over  the  meanest  materials  until 
the  influence  passed  into  them  and  quickened  them.     And  yet 
this  man,  so  magnificent  in  resources,  so  lavish  of  his  wealth, 
must  have  been  a  very  miser  in  hoarding  up  the  least  fruits  of 
life  and  experience ;  all  life  was  picture  and  all  persons  portraits 
*to  him.     The  difference  betwixt  the  first  sketch  of  Hamlet  and  the 
finished  play  alone  makes  the  man  mortal,  imperfect,  almost  one 
of  us  I     The  writer  as  well  as  the  drama  is  enlarged  to  *  almost  as 
much  again '  in  the  completer  work.     Then,  the  early  works  are 
full  of  puns  and  comparisons,  and  are  overrun  with  imagery.    He 
played  with  words,  says  one  writer,  to  *  please  a  quibbling  age.' 
And  we  feel  that  he  despised  himself  for  doing  so.     He  had  no 
heart  in  it     No  bitterer  comment  was  ever  made  on  the  con- 
firmed habit  of  jesting  with  meanings  and  playing  with  words 
than  he  himself  supplies  in   one  of  his   earliest  plays,    *  Lore's 
Labour  Lost,'  where  *  my  Lord  Biron '  is  told  to  practise  his 
witticisms  for  twelve  months  upon  the  sick  and  dying  in  an 
hospital. 

The  early  plays  contain  the  ^spring  and  foison'  of  Shak« 
speare's  poetic  life,  ovemipning  with  leafy  richness  and  the  lux- 
uriant undergrowth  of  his  poetry.  And  how  the  stature  and 
strength  of  his  work  increases  year  by  year,  striking  root  yet 
deeper  and  broader  in  English  earth,  but  lifting  up  its  statdj 
branches  into  airy  regions.  What  a  growth  from  the  'Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona '  to  '  Lear ;'  from  the  slender  sapling  to  the 

tree 
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tree  whose  girth  we  may  not  span  I  We  can  see  how  his  ex* 
pression  chastens  ahd  grows  rich  with  the  most  precious  plain- 
ness of  speech;  suUime  with  simplicity.  We  may  see  also 
in  his  early  plays  what  were  his  personal  relationships  to  the 
England  of  that  memorable  time  which  helped  to  mould  him : 
see  how  the  war  stirred  his  nature :  how  he  fought  the  Spaniard 
in  feeling)  and  helped  to  shatter  the  armada.  We  learn  how 
these  things  made  him  turn  to  his  country's  history,  and  portray 
its  past  and  exalt  its  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  How 
often  does  he  show  them  the  curse  of  civil  strife,  and  read  them 
the  lesson  that  England  is  safe  so  long  as  she  is  united  I  Thus 
he  lets  us  know  how  true  an  Englishman  he  was ;  how  full  of 
patriot  fire  and  communicative  warmth. 

Indeed,  the  mention  of  England's  name  offers  one  of 
our  best  opportunities  for  a  personal  recognition.  There 
are  times  when  he  quite  overruns  the  speech  of  a  character 
with  the  fulness  of  his  own  feeling.  In  one  or  two  instances 
this  is  very  striking ;  for  example,  in  that  speech  of  old 
Gaunt's  in  '  Richard  II.,'  *  at  the  name  of  England  the  writer 
is  off,  and  cannot  stop.  His  own  young  blqod  leaps  along 
the  shrunken  veins  of  grave  and  aged  Gaunt;  Shakspeare's 
own  heart  throbs  through  the  whole  speech  ;  the  dramatic  mask 
grows  transparent  with  the  light  of  his  own  kindled  face,  and 
you  know  it  is  Shakspeare's  voice  that  is  speaking.  As  he 
gets  older  and  more  perfect  in  his  way  of  working,  either  his 
unconsciousness  of  self  increases  or  else  he  grows  more  cunning 
in  his  concealment  Again,  we  have  but  to  read  the  speech 
of  our  King  Harry  V.,  on  the  night,  or  rather  the  dawn,  of 
Agincourt,  to  feel  how  keen  was  the  thrill  of  Shakspeare's  proud 
patriotism.  Harry  was  a  hero  after  our  poet's  own  English 
heart,  and  he  takes  great  delight  in  such  a  character. 

We  know,  too,  that  Shakspeare  was  a  dear  lover  of  his 
native  woods  and  wild-flowers,  the  daisy,  the  primrose,  and  the 
cowslip ;  but  most  of  all,  we  think,  he  loved  the  violet.  TTiis 
was  his  darling  of  all  the  wild-flowers;  and  how  lovingly  he 
has  distilled  or  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  violet  into  one  of 
his  sweetest  women,  and  called  her  Viola  I  His  favourite  birds 
also  are  the  homely  English  singing-birds,  the  lark  and  night- 
ingale, cuckoo  and  blackbird,  that  sang  to  Shakspeare  in  his 
childhood,  and  still  sing  in  the  pleasant  woods  of  Warwickshire. 

He  was  also  a  sturdy  out-spoken  Englishman.  See  the  cha- 
racter he  draws  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  hear  him  plead  the  cause  of 
Catherine,   well  knowing   that  the  King's   daughter  Elizabeth 

♦  Act  2nd,  Scene  Ut, 
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might  be  one  of  the  listeners,  and  that  it  was  her  mother 
who  had  taken  the  poor  Queen's  place  whilst  it  was  yet 
warm.  He  had  an  eye  ver^  keenly  alive  to  the  least  move- 
ment of  the  national  life.  When  the  new  map  of  England  is 
published  he  takes  immediate  note  of  it  Maria,  in  *  Twelfth 
Night,'  says,  *  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in 
the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies.^  And  when 
the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  are  united  in  the  person 
of  James,  Shakspeare  alters  the  old  doggrel, — 

«R,fo!  fran! 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman,* 


mto 


'  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man.' 


He  was  undoubtedly  monarchical  in  feeling,  and  had  great 
loyalty  to  what  we  call  the  Constitution.  But  he  looked  more 
to  the  joints  of  the  armour  of  our  national  life  than  to  any  special 
piece  of  it  He  was  a  great  upholder  of  the  national  honour, 
and  seems  to  have  suspected  that  the  trading  classes  might  not 
prove  the  truest  bearers  of  the  banner.  He  may  have  foreseen 
the  modem  tendency  to  a  dry-rot  in  the  commercial  spirit  What 
he  thought  of  the  mob  we  may  read  in  ^  Jack  Cade's  rising.' 
He  treats  it  rather  like  Marshal  Lobau  with  his  fire-engine. 
He  has  especial  delight  in  all  the  nobilities  of  nature  and  the 
personal  influence  of  aristocracy. 

Coleridge  says  rightly  there  is  not  one  really  vicious  passage 
in  all  Shakspeare.  There  are  coarse  things,  for  the  customs 
and  language  of  the  time  were  coarse.  But  there  is  nothing 
rotten  at  the  root,  nothing  insidious  in  the  sugrgestion.  Vice 
never  walks  abroad  in  the  mental  twilight  wearing  the  garb  of 
virtue.  You  hear  the  voices  of  Wrong  and  Right,  Truth  and 
Error  in  his  works,  but  there  is  no  confusion  of  tongues  for  the 
confounding  of  the  sense.  He  has  no  softness  for  sentimental 
sinners,  such  as  Goethe  shows  for  his  ^  Faust,'  and  lets  down  no 
drawbridge  at  the  last  moment  to  help  them  over  the  dark  gulf. 
His  lines  are  drawn  as  sharply  as  is  the  scriptural  decree  that 
the  tree  shall  lie  as  it  falls. 

He  has  infinite  pity  for  the  suffering  and  struggling  and  wounded 
by  the  way.  The  most  powerful  and  pathetic  pleadings  on  behalf 
of  Christian  charity  that  are  to  be  found  anywhere  out  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  spoken  by  Shakspeare.  He  takes  to  his 
large,  warm  heart  much  that  the  world  usually  casts  out  to  perish 
in  the  cold.  There  is  nothing  too  poor  or  too  mean  to  be  embraced 
within  the  circle  of  his  sympathies.  He  sees  the  germ  of  good 
in  that  which  looks  all  evil  to  the  careless  passers  by,  for  his 
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eyes  are  large  with  love  and  have  its  ^  precious  seeing.'  If  there 
be  only  the  least  little  redeeming  touch  in  the  most  abandoned 
character  he  is  sure  to  point  it  out  After  all,  it  is  the  best 
hearts  that  are  the  truest  mirrors  even  of  this  world,  for  it  is 
God's  world,  bad  as  we  have  managed  to  make  it 

His  luminous  smile  falls  on  the  weed  as  well  as  the  flower, 
thistle  as  well  as  the  palm-tree,  the  poor  hovel  as  well  as  the 
palace-home.  It  lights  the  jewels  of  the  hero's  crown,  and  it  lets 
the  veriest  motes  dance  in  its  sunbeams.  He  does  not  fly  into 
a  passion  with  stupidity,  or  ignorance,  or  pretension.  He  knows 
how  large  a  part  these  play  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things ; 
that  they  are  fathers  of  families  and  respectable  householders, 
and  are  represented  in  parliament.  He  looks  on  many  things 
which  put  the  little  ardent  folk  out  of  temper  with  his  calm,  slow, 
wise  smile,  as  though  he  would  say,  '  If  God  can  put  up  with  all 
these  queer  creatures  and  ignoramuses,  and  simulations  of  human 
beings  in  his  scheme  of  creation,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
fume  and  fret,  or  denounce  them,  or  argue  with  them.  He 
finds  room  for  them  all  in  his  plan ;  I'll  make  a  place  for  them 
in  mine.'  And  no  botanist  ever  culled  his  rarest  specimens 
more  lovingly  than  Shakspeare  his  samples  of  what  some  might 
Pharisaically  call  *  God's  own  unaccountables.'  How  he  listens 
to  the  long-winded  garrulousness  of  the  ignorant,  whether  simple 
or  knowing.  Pearls  might  be  dropping  from  its  lips,  or  about 
to  drop  from  them.  He  does  not  say  let  no  dog  bark,  or  donkey 
bray  in  my  presence.  On  the  contrary,  he  likes  to  hear  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves,  draws  them  out,  and  sometimes 
fools  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent  It  is  as  though  he  thought 
Nature  had  her  precious  secrets  hidden  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
with  suflicient  patience  we  should  find  it  all  out,  if  we  only 
watched  and  waited  impartially.  See  the  generous  encourage- 
ment he  gives  to  Dogberry.  How  he  draws  him  out,  and  makes 
much  of  him.  You  would  say  he  was  ^  enamoured  of  an  ass.' 
But  perhaps  the  glory  of  all  his  large  toleration  shines  out  in  his 
treatment  of  that  ^  sweet  bully '  Bottom. 

If  ever  old  Time  had  a  conqueror  in  this  world,  or  found  a 
match  in  mortal  mind,  it  is  in  William  Shakspeare ;  and  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  notice  what  a  sense  our  poet  has  of  the 
power  of  his  grim  antagonist  He  appears  to  watch  him  at  his 
work,  he  measures  his  prowess,  he  taunts  him,  and  continually 
flings  hard  names  at  him.  Allied  to  this  feeling  of  Shakspeare's 
is  his  profound  sense  of  mortality.  Some  ghostly  memory 
seems  to  haunt  him  when  he  stands  near  the  grave  or  speaks  of 
the  chamel.    This  feeling  reaches  its  climax  in  those  lines  written 
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for  his  tombstone,  which  lines  we  should  believe  were  Shak* 

speare's,  if  only  on  account  of  this  feeling : — 
*  Qood.  friend  for  Jeeu's  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  ffliclosed  here : 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.' 

We  may  also  find  in  Shakspeare  an  appalling  sense  of  the  super* 
natural,  the  nearness  of  the  spirit  world,  and  its  power  to  break 
in  on  die  world  of  flesh  when  nature  prays  for  help,  or  darkly 
conspires  to  let  it  in  I  His  working  province  was  the  world  of 
human  life.  As  a  dramatist  he  had  to  give  that  life  a  palpable 
embodiment  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  endow  it  with  speech  and 
action.  But  he  knew  that  human  nature  was  made  of  spirit  as 
well  as  flesh,  and  that  it  is  under  the  *  skiey  influences.'  What 
an  illustration  of  this  is  the  teaching  of  Romeo's  life  and  death ! 
It  is  a  perfect  dramatising  of  St  Paul's  saying, '  the  good  which  I 
would,  I  do  not;  and  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.' 
When  he  is  the  cause  of  his  friend  Mercutio's  death,  he  *  thought 
all  for  the  best ;'  he  meant  well,  and  such  is  the  end  of  our  well- 
meanings  so  often  I 

It  seems  to  us  that  one  great  reason  why  *  Hamlet '  will  always 
remain  so  perplexing  a  study  to  those  who  seek  to  divine  Shak- 
speare's  intentions,  is  because  his  characters  are  so  much  a  part 
of  nature  as  to  include  what  men  call  the  supernatural,  and, 
in  this  case,  whatsoever  *  Hamlet '  proposes,  it  is  Fate,  as  we 
say,  which  disposes.  It  is  not  Hamlet  who  finds  the  solution  of 
his  problem  of  life  and  death :  it  is  Fate  that  catches  him  up  in 
its  surer  grasp  and  swifter  execution,  so  that  when  the  final  crash 
comes,  Hamlet  is  one  of  the  most  weak  and  helpless  victims  in 
the  higher  hands.  Divine  laws  override  our  human  wishes.  The 
innocent  suffer  alike  with  the  guilty,  and  things  do  not  come 
about  as  they  were  foreseen.  Thus  it  is  in  life  I  And  so  it  is  in 
Shakspeare.  He  knew  there  was  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  may.  He  feels  that  this  human  life 
is  all  very  wonderful  in  its  play  of  passions,  its  pleasures  and  its 
pains,  with  all  their  crossing  and  conflicting  lights  and  shadows, 
and  he  does  what  he  can  to  shed  a  little  light  on  the  vast  mjrstery. 
But  he  feels  how  small  is  this  little  island  of  our  human  life,  set 
in  the  surrounding  ocean  of  eternity,  and  how  limited  is  the  light 
that  he  can  throw  upon  it  and  upon  the  darkness  that  hems  us  in. 
He  knows  there  is  an  unfathomable  sea  where  we  can  find  no 
footing.  We  must  swim,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  at  all.  In  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  universe,  we  have  to  repose  upon  unseen  Jimn" 
dations.     We  cannot  ignore  the  spirit-world,  and  if  we  do  not  get 
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help  from  it,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  get  hindrance.  For  example, 
in  '  Macbeth,'  Shakspeare  shows  us  that  looking,  longing,  irreso- 
lute mood  of  mind,  which  is  the  Devil's  especial  delight,  because 
with  such  he  is  quite  sure  of  a  nibble  for  his  bait.  Here  we  have 
the  perfect  type  of  the  wavering,  undecided  soul  that  will  peer, 
veri/  cautiously  of  course,  over  the  perilous  precipice  in  such  a 
way,,  that  the  Weird  Siiters  are  evoked  from  the  shadowy  gulf 
below,  and  in  such  a  tempting,  balancing  attitude,  that  it  is  quite 
easy  for  the  Devil  to  steal  behind  and  topple  the  peering  spirit 
over. 

The  more  we  study  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  the  more  do  we 
feel  how  natural  piety  made  a  large  part  of  the  cheerful  sunshine 
that  smiles  out  in  his  philosophy  of  life.  And  in  great  emergencies 
we  may  see  the  flash  of  a  religious  feeling,  large  as  life  and  deep 
as  death.  How  frank  and  bold  is  that  expression  of  faith  where 
Banquo  exclaims — 

^  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ! ' 

Again,  when  the  fatal  presentiment  comes  over  Hamlet,  what 
does  he  say  ? — 

^  Thou  knowest  not,  Horatio,  how  ill  all  is  here  about  my  heart ;  hid 
there  is  a  special  Providence  even  in  the  iaXL  of  a  sparrow.' 

What  a  world  of  meaning  too  there  is  in  that  saying  of  the 
rogue  Autolycus, — *  As  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the 
thought  of  it '  I  What  an  illustration  is  that  of  the  blind  ostrich 
policy  in  spirkual  matters !  He  makes  a  frequent  and  fervent 
appeal  to  die  world  hereafter  that  is  to  make  our  ^  odds  all  even,' 
and  to  Him  who  is  the  *top  of  justice.'  *  Comfort 's  in  heaven,' 
says  old  York,  '  and  we  are  on  the  earth.'  Reverence  he  calls 
*  that  Angel  of  the  World.'  And  we  know  how  tender  and 
gracious  grows  his  language,  in  ^Hamlet,'  at  mention  of  our 
Saviour's  birth.  How  noble  is  the  address  to  his  soul  in  that 
solemn  146th  Sonnet !  He  was  no  positive  philosopher  who  is 
put  out  by  a  Providence, — that  incalculable  force  which  for  ever 
breaks  through  dead  law  with  breathing  life  1  He  may  not  have 
been  what  is  called  a  ^  professing '  Christian,  but  he  was  a  most 
practical  one.  He  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  We 
should  apply  to  him  his  own  description  of  Benedick — *The 
man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some 
large  jests  he  will  mahe.^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  our  great  Poet  so  amply  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  prudence  and  industry  so  early  in  life,  and 
spending  his  calm  latter  days  in  the  old  home  of  his  boy- 
hood,   which   he   had    left    afoot    and    come    back   to    in   the 
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saddle.  We  know  how  he  clung  to  his  native  place  all 
through  his  London  life,  hear  how  he  went  back  once  a  year 
to  the  field-flowers  of  his  childhood — as  Chaucer  says,  to  *  get 
some  green.'  And  at  lai£t  he  had  come  back  to  live  and  die 
and  be  buried  at  Home.  He  had  come  back  laden  with  honours 
and  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him,  wearing  a  crown  such  as 
few  of  his  fellow-townsmen  could  see,  but  having  also  such 
possessions  as  they  did  appreciate.  They  looked  up  to  him  now, 
and  the  son  of  poor  John  Shakspeare  was  a  most  respectable 
man.  He  could  sit  under  his  own  vine,  and  watch  the  ongoings 
of  the  country  life  and  wait  for  the  sunset  of  his  own,  live  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family,  walk  forth  in  his  own  fields,  plant  his 
mulberry-tree,  compose  several  of  his  noblest  dramas,  and  ripen 
for  his  rest  in  the  place  where  he  had  climbed  for  birds'-nests, 
and,  as  they  say,  poached  for  deer  by  moonlight  We  think  he 
must  have  enjoyed  it  all  vastly.  He  entered  into  local  plans, 
exacted  his  legal  dues,  and  sided  with  his  fellow-townsmen  in 

?romoting  local  objects.  He  '  could  not  bear  the  enclosing  of 
l>^elcombe,'  he  said.  We  find  him  (where  we  can  trace  him  at  all) 
acting  as  a  sturdy,  upright,  matter-of-fact  Englishman,  and  his 
character  corresponds  with  the  bust  in  the  Church  at  Stratford.* 

We  suspect  diat  Shakspeare  felt  prematurely  aged  before  he 
left  London  finally  for  his  own  native  air.  He  had  done  so 
much  work,  such  ardours  had  gone  out  of  him ;  and  in  one  of 
his  Sonnets,  the  73rd,  he  appears  to  indicate  how  largely 
his  labours  had  drawn  upon  his  life.  It  is  mournful  and 
very  touching,  if  we  think  of  it  as  portraying  our  own  Shak- 
speare when  he  could  not  have  been  much  over  forty  I  It 
has  a  touch  of  the  yellowish  tinge  that  will  come  over  the 
literary  vision  at  times,  when  a  bit  of  the  best  work  has  been 
lately  done.  He  must  have  recovered  tone  again,  and  his  life 
put  forth  a  new  leaf  in  its  Stratford  privacy,  for  he  grew  some 

*  For  the  varioot  likenesses  of  Shakspeare,  which  are  more  or  less  aathentic, 
together  with  the  *  Stratford  Portrait,'  which  has  not  the  remotest  j^Mmblance 
in  the  world  to  the  supposed  originals,  see  '  Life  Portraits,'  a  recent  coUectiaa 
beautifully  photographs  and  well  edited,  forming  a  most  acceptable  and  seasonable 
book.  A  happy  remark  in  illustration  of  Shakspeare's  smile  was  made  by  R.  B. 
Ilaydon  in  a  uute  written  by  him,  June  Idth,  1828,  in  the  album  kept  at  Stratford 
Church.  Speaking  of  the  bust,  he  says,  *  The  forehead  is  fine  as  Kaphaers  or 
Bacon*s,  and  the  form  of  the  nose  and  exquisite  refinement  of  the  mouth,  with  its 
amiable,  genial  hilarity  of  wit  and  good  nature,  so  characteristic,  ttmddol,  bearing 
truth  in  every  cunre,  with  a  litUe  hU  of  the  teeth  ihowing  at  the  moment  of  emilmg, 
which  must  have  been  often  aeen  by  thoee  who  had  the  happineet  to  know  Sltakepettn, 
wtd  mud  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  eoulpior  a$  neeeteary  to  Ukenete  when  he  wa$ 
dead.' — *  Shakspeare  Society's  Papers,'  vol.  ii.  p.  10.  Chantrey  used  to  say  of  this 
bust  that  it  must  have  been  made  from  a  cast,  because  everything  that  depends 
upon  the  sculptor  himself  (e.  g.  the  hair  and  beard)  shows  a  great  want  of  art, 
while  the  forehead  is  surpassingly  fine. 
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of  his  lustiest  evergreens  there  ;  did  some  of  his  best  work,  bright 
with  health,  and  created  two  of  his  most  loveable  women,  *  Imo- 
gen' and  *  Perdita,'  full  of  English  sweetness  to  the  core,  with 
the  pure  breath  of  his  country  life  breathing  fragrantly  through 
them. 

We  get  a  fact  slightly  touching  Shakspeare's  domestic  life 
from  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  of  the  year  1614 : — 

^  Item,  for  on  quart  of  soclk,  and  on  quart  of  clorrett  winne,  given 
to  a  preacher  at  the  New  Place,  XXd.' 

Mr.  Dyce  surmises  that  the  poet  may  have  lent  his  house  for 
the  occasion  in  compliance  wi^  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  family 
or  neighbours,  whom  he  waCs  too  like-minded  to  oppose,  though 
he  could  have  had  little  sympathy  with  a  Puritan  preacher. 
Possibly  the  connexion  may  have  been  through  Shakspeare's 
daughter,  Susanna,  who  may  have  lived  at  New  Place.  Her 
epitaph  tells  of  her  being '  wise  to  salvation,'  and  a  good  Christian. 
And  we  doubt  not  the  poet  was  ^at  home'  to  a  friend  of 
Mistress  Hall ;  sat  in  his  own  seat,  and  presided  at  his  own 
board.  The  tradition  runs  that  he  caught  his  death  through 
leaving  his  bed  when  ill,  because  some  of  his  old  friends  had 
called  on  him.* 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Brazil:    Correspondence    laid  lefore  Parliament. 
London,  1863. 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Japan.     London,  1864. 

3.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Insurrection  in  Poland.    London, 
1863-64. 

4.  Denmark  and  Germany :  Correspondence.     London,  1864. 

WHATEVER  differences  may  exist  as  to  the  policy  which 
this  country  ought  to  have  pursued  in  the  various 
conflicts  by  which  Europe  and  America  have  been  recently 
disturbed,  few  will  be  found  to  dispute  that  she  occupies 
a  position  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  Powers  which  she  has  never 
occupied  before  during  the  memory  of  any  man  now  living.    We 

*  We  have  no  space  fbr  more  than  a  word  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Dyce's  new 
and  beantifuU^-printed  edition  of  the  Works.  As  a  critic  of  Shakspeave,  Mr.  Dyce 
combines  qualincations  which  have  never  before  met  in  one  man ;  and  fearlessly 
following  his  own  jadsment  be  is  giving  ns  an  edition  worthy  of  both  editor 
and  poet  The  Cambridge  Shakspeare,  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Glover,  shows  care 
and  labour  in  the  editing,  although  we  cannot  approve  of  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  fbunded ;  and  it  is  elegantlv  got  up.  Mr.  Howard  Staunton  presents 
ufl  with  the  first  two  parts  of  a  tesimile  of  the  first  folio,  reproduced  by  means 
of  photo-lithography.  The  cop^  of  Shakspeare's  likeness  from  the  Droeshoot 
Etching  is  the  most  lifelike  and  vigorous  we  have  seen. 
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have  been  broagHt  up  to  believe  that  England's  voice  is  of  weight 
in  the  councils  of  the  worI<L     Oar  national  pride  has  been  fed 
by  histories  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  fathers,  when  single- 
handed  they  defied  die  conqueror  to  whom  every  other  European 
nation  had  been  compelled  to  humble  itself.     Biesting  upon  these 
great  deeds  of  past  days,  we  have  borne  ourselves  proudly  in  oor 
dealings  with  other  countries,  speaking  in  the  tone  of  those  who 
have  proved  by  action  the  weight  and  significance  of  their  words. 
Until  recently  the  rank  we  have  thus  assumed  has  been  accorded 
to  us  readily.     In  spite  of  reduced  armaments  and  of  the  pie- 
dominance  of  the  Quaker  interest  in  our  councils,  the  authority 
of  England  remained  for  a  long  time  undiminished.     Those 
who  remembered  the  Great  War  refused  to  believe  that  Eoghnd 
could  not  make  good  her  threats  or  her  promises  if  she  thought 
fit ;  and,  therefore,  her  representations  in  many  negotiations  of 
deep  European  moment  were  listened  to  with  respect    Whaterer 
the  language  in  which  they  were  couched,  whatever  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesman  from  whom  they  cam^  foreign  Ministers  nerer 
forgot  that  they  were  backed  up,  in  case  of  need,  by  l^e  fleet  that 
had  ba£Sed  Napoleon  and  the  army  that  had  fought  at  Waterloo. 
But  this  condition  of  things  has  lamentably  changed    No 
one  can  be  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  the  periodical 
literature  of  foreign   countries^   w   hear   ever   so   litde  of  the 
common  talk  of  foreign  society,  without  being  painfully  awaie 
that  an  entire  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  foreign 
thought  in  regard  to  the  position  of  England.     Her  influence  in 
the  councils  of  Europe  has  passed  away.     The  reputation  of 
material  power  upon  whicK  tliat  influence  was  based  has  sud- 
denly evaporated.    It  now  fails  to  make  even  the  faintest  impres- 
sion upon  States  that  formerly  yielded  themselves  absolutely  to 
its  spell.     Our  diplomatists  are  at  least  as  active  as  they  were  at 
any  former  time.     Their  vigilance  is  as  keen,  their  interference 
is  as  incessant,  their  language  is  bolder  and  &r  more  insolest 
than  it  was  in  better  times.     But  the  impulse  is  gtme  which 
gave  it  force.   That  appearance  of  warlike  power  which  used  t» 
give  dignity  to  its  imperious  tcmes  no  longer  imposes  upon  its 
hearers.    Its  vehemence  of  language  falls  dead  and  impotent  open 
minds  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  the  storm  which  is 
assailing  them  is  nothing  but  words — ^brave  words  possibly,  bat 
sdll  only  words.     The  language  of  speakers  and  writers  oat  of 
doon  faithfully  echoes  the  views  that  guide  the  statesmen  of 
foreign  Cabinets*     Englishmen  were,  perhaps,  never  very  popahr 
on  the  Continent.     Satirists  and  wits  have  always  amused  them- 
selves with  caricaturing  the  somewhat  angular  peculiarities  Aat 
mark  our  national  character,  and  the  portrait  was  seldom  flattering. 

^         ,     Brt 
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Sut  still  the  reproaches  expressed  or  implied  were  of  a  kind  that 
is  not  very  difficult  to  bear.     Pride,  uncouthness,  foolhardiness, 
fbnned  the    staple   of  the   sarcasms  levelled  at  us  by  foreign 
ivriters.     Undue  roughness  and  violence  were  the  mark  at  which 
thej  were  aimed.     They  were  derogatory  rather  to  our  claims  to 
tlie  polish  of  civilization  than  to  any  more  sterling  qualities. 
Sometimes   other   blots  were   hit, — our   supposed   perfidy,   our 
selfishness,  our  shopkeeping  propensities.     But,  wnatever  else 
^vras  said  of  us,  no  one  ever  thought  of  impugning  an  English- 
man's courage.     If  the  Great  War  had  done  little  for  our  popu- 
larity, it  had  at  least  left  deeply  graven  on  the  minds  of  Con- 
^nental  populations  that  we  could  fight    But  all  this  is  changed 
now.     All  the   respect  for  our  national   character  which  was 
founded  upon  a  belief  in  its  bull-dog  characteristics  has  disap- 
peared.    Our  courage  is  not  only  disbelieved,  but  it  is  ridiculed 
as  an  imposture  that  has  been  found  out.     English  bravado  and 
^English  cowardice  are  the  common  staple  of  popular  caricatures. 
The  Englishman  furnishes  to  Continental  wits  the  same  sort  of 
standing  butt  that  the  Yankee  presented  to  us  some  three  years 
ago.     The  estimate  of  the  English  character  that  is  felt  in  every 
circle  and  class  of  society  abroad,  and  expressed  without  reserve 
by  the  press,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase,  as  a  portentous 
mixture  of  bounce  and  baseness. 

It  may  be  worth  while  for  those  who  are  the  subject  of  such  a 
change  of  view  to  investigate  its  causes.  However  satisfied  we 
may  be  that  it  has  no  just  foundation  in  any  real  alteration  of 
the  national  character,  our  repute  with  other  nations  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us.  We  will  set  aside  the  feelings  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  inspire'd  a  Castlereagh  or  a  Chatham. 
Such  ideas  may  seem  antiquated  now,  or,  at  least,  unsuitable  for 
an  era  of  octogenarian  statesmanship.  But,  upon  the  least  ideal 
and  most  commercial  views,  it  is  not  convenient  to  be  despised. 
The  defence  of  a  high  reputation  is,  after  all,  a  cheap  one.  A 
nation  which  is  known  to  be  willing  as  well  as  able  to  defend 
itself  will  probably  escape  attack.  Where  the  disposition  to 
fight  in  case  of  need  is  wanting,  or  is  dependent  upon  some 
casual  and  fleeting  gust  of  passion,  the  political  gamblers  who 
speculate  in  war  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  invest  in  the  ven- 
ture of  aggression.  The  policy  which  invites  contempt  seldom 
fails  to  earn  a  more  substantial  punishment  It  is  rarely  per- 
mitted to  take  refuge  in  the  cynical  adage  that  hard  words  break 
no  bones.  Contempt  is  soon  followed  by  open  insult,  and  insult 
meekly  borne  draws  injury  quickly  after  it.  And  there  is  a 
point  where  injury  becomes  intolerable,  and  even  the  most  sub- 
missive must  turn.   Indifference  to  reputation  seems  the  cheapest 
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and  ensiest  policy  while  it  is  being  pursued;  but  it  onlj 
deserves  that  character  until  the  limit  of  tameness  has  been 
reached.  The  time  must  come  at  last  when  aggression  must  be 
resisted,  and  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  expensiveness  of  a 
name  for  cowardice  forces  itself  upon  every  apprehension.  We 
shall  enter,  therefore,  without  any  fear  of  being  suspected  of 
unduly  martial  prepossessions,  upon  a  brief  examination  of  the 
foreign  policy  by  which  the  Government  have  brought  the  &me 
of  England  to  the  condition  in  which  it  now  finds  itsel£  We 
fervently  desire  peace ;  but  we  desire  it  in  the  only  way  in  whidi 
it  can  be  had.  Peace  without  honour  is  not  only  a  disgrace, 
but,  except  as  a  temporary  respite,  it  is  a  chimera. 

The  reasons  of  this  change  in  European  opinion  towards  us,  so 
humiliating  to  our  feelings,  so  dangerous  to  our  security,  are  not 
difficult  to  find.     Large  bodies  of  educated  men  arc  not  often 
entirely  wrong  in  their  judgments,  though  the  truth  in  them  is 
mixed  up  with  error.     Our  critics  abroad  are  mistaken  in  be- 
lieving diat  the  character  of  the  English  people  is  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  times  that  are  now  historical.     The  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  are  as  sensitive  to  the  preser^^ation  of  their  honour 
and  as  keen  to  resent  any  insult  passed  upon  it  as  they  have  been 
at  any  previous  period.     And  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  our 
policy  has  really  borne  the  character  which  has  been  affixed  to  it 
abroad.     It  has   been  essentially  a  policy  of  cowardice.    Hus 
word  is  often  loosely  used,  and,  in  a  mere  invective,  may  only 
be  the  imputation  with  which  an  opponent  tries  to  blacken  a 
policy  of  moderation.     We  ^ave  no  intention  of  using  it  in  so 
lax  a  sense.     A  policy  of  moderation  is  one  to  which  no  Chris- 
tian man  could  raise  an  objection ;  and  there  are  few  countries 
bound  over  in  such  heavy  securities  as  this  to  do  its  duty  in  that 
respect  as  a  Christian  nation.     But  a  policy  of  moderation  and  a 
policy  of  cowardice,  though  often  confounded  in  the  angry  strife 
of  words,  are  in  reality  easily  distinguished  by  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  confound  them.     Consistency  is  the  simple  test  that  wiU 
unerringly  separate  true  moderation  from  its  base  counterfeit 
Courtesy  of  language,  a  willingness  to  concede,  a  reluctance  to 
take  offence,  if  Aey  are  impartially  extended  to  all,  will  always, 
even  when  they  arc   carried  to  excess,  command  respect  and 
admiration.     In  the  same  way,  a  tribute,  partly  of  fear,  partly  of 
honour,  will  always  be  paid  to  the  combativeness  that  has  no  re- 
spect of  persons.    It  is  only  when  the  two  qualities  of  heroism  and 
meekness  are  cunningly  combined  that   they  earn  unmitigated 
contempt     There  are  occasions  when  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
must  be  employed  even  by   those  who  have  the  most  eaniest 
horror  of  bloodshed.     If  the  word  has  a  meaning,  it  is  applicable 
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to  a  policy  which,  according  to  the  power  of  its  opponent^  is 
either  valiant  or  submissive — which  is  dashing,  exacting, 
dauntless  to  the  weak,  and  timid  and  cringing  to  the  strong. 

That  these  are  no  exaggerated  charges  against  the  policy  which 
has  been  recently  pursued  a  brief  retrospect  will  suffice  to  show. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  far  into  the  past,  or  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  narration.  We  will  not  go  back  so  far  as  Don 
Pacifico,  or  even  to  the  story  of  Sir  John  Bowring  and  the  lorcha 
*  Arrow ;'  we  will  not  enter  into  such  small  matters  as  the  bom- 
bardment of  Tringanu,  or  the  burning  of  £pe,  or  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Ionian  Islands,  though  these  are  all  cases  of 
recent  occurrence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  every  mani- 
festation of  the  one  pervading  spirit ;  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  gathering  a  few  prominent  cases  of  either  kind  into  two 
groups,  so  that  we  may  exhibit  our  Government  in  both  its 
characters  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will  be  found  that  each 
picture  throws  the  other  into  relief^  and  brings  out  its  details 
more  clearly.  It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary  in  his  heroic  mood,  unless  we  study  him  in  his  Chris- 
tian aspect  as  well.  It  is  impossible,  until  we  have  heard  him  roar 
like  a  lion  in  the  Southern  or  the  Eastern  Seas,  to  feel  all  the  ten- 
derness of  his  lamb-like  bleating  at  home. 

We  will  take  him  first  in  the  heroic  vein.  Two  typical  cases 
have  occurred  within  the  last  eighteen  months  illustrative  of  the 
mode  in  which  we  deal  with  the  smaller  class  of  Powers — those, 
that  is  to  say,  like  Brazil  or  Japan,  whose  force  is  utterly  incom- 
mensurate with  ours,  and  whose  resistance  we  could  crush,  not 
only  without  danger,  but  without  any  appreciable  addition  to 
our  estimates.  Our  intercourse  with  such  Powers  may  be  fairly 
looked  on  by  foreign  critics  as  displaying  the  disposition  and 
spirit  of  our  Government  in  its  plain  undisguised  reality.  A 
n^an's  genuine  character  comes  to  light  only  when  all  prudential 
restraints  are  removed.  You  never  can  tell  from  a  man's  de- 
meanour in  society  whether  he  is  a  domestic  tyrant  or  not.  A 
bullying  schoolboy  is  admirably  behaved  in  the  presence  of  his 
master :  a  martinet  colonel  is  often  only  known  at  head-quarters 
by  his  attractive  and  obliging  manner.  Men  are  apt  to  apply 
the  same  rules  to  the  judgment  of  nations,  and  to  believe  that  in 
their  dealings  with  communities  that  cannot  resist  them  the  true 
national  character  peeps  out.  It  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  abroad  to  the 
difficulties  we  have  had  with  Brazil  and  Japan;  and  on  the 
same  ground  they  have  created  a  corresponding  uneasiness  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  are  tender  of  England's  reputation  at  home. 

The  dispute  with  Brazil  was  two-fold.     It  commenced  with  a 
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quarrel  upon  tlie  subject  of  a  wreck.  A  vessel  was  stranded  in  a 
^e  of  wind  upon  the  sandy  shore  which  fonns  the  coast  line  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Brazil.  The  coast  opposite  which  she  was 
wrecked  was  a  wild  and  desolate  country.  It  was  a  narrow  tongue 
shooting  out  southwards  from  the  main  body  of  the  vast  empire  of 
Brazil,  and  stretching  between  the  republic  of  Uruguay  and  the  sea. 
The  coast  was  inhospitable ;  its  scanty  population  was  rude  and 
barbarous ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  unguarded  frontier  cSenA 
a  ready  refuge,  and  merefore  a  powerful  stimulus  to  crime.  The 
population  naturally  became  wreckers.  The  same  set  of  con- 
ditions have  produced  the  same  result  all  the  world  over.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  for  us,  with  Cornwall,  Kerry,  and  the  Bahamas 
in  our  recollection,  to  affect  surprise  at  such  a  consequence. 
Chiefly,  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  evil  reputation  which 
attached  to  this  population,  the  English  Consul  on  the  spot 
persuaded  himself  that  this  wrecked  English  vessel  had  been 
plundered  and  the  crew  murdered.  The  evidence  on  which  he 
relied  was  not  in  itself  very  convincing.  There  were  some  indica- 
tions of  plunder.  A  Bible  and  some  empty  packing«-cases  were 
found  in  the  house  of  the  chief  landed  proprietor  in  the  district  It 
was  said  that  they  were  picked  up  on  the  beach,  but  of  course  it  was 
possible  that  they  might  have  been  stolen  from  the  wreck  Some 
chests,  uninjured  by  the  sea,  were  also  found  upon  the  beach. 
The  crew  were  lost,  and  only  four  bodies  were  recovered.  An 
inquest  was  held  upon  them,  and  the  verdict  returned  was  that 
they  had  been  drowned ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  possible  that  the 
verdict  was  false,  and  that  the  sailors  might  have  been  murdered. 
It  was  said  that  some  other  bodies  had  been  *8een,  but  when 
the  Consul  came  down  only  these  four  were  to  be  found.  The 
reason  given  was  that  the  sand,  which  drifts  in  large  masses 
upon  tbat  flat  coast,  had  buried  them,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  them  again.  This  might  have  been  true;  on  the 
other  hand  it  might,  of  course,  have  been  a  falsehood,  designed 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  had  been  made  away  with.  This 
was  the  whole  of  what  could  be  called  evidence  on  the  subject 
There  was  besides  a  surmise  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral  at  Kio, 
who  never  came  down  to  the  spot  at  all,  but  merely  decided  upon 
the  reports  of  the  Consul,  that  the  fact  that  a  certain  boat  was 
discovered  in  a  certain  position  was  an  evidence  that  the  crew, 
or  some  of  them,  had  contrived  to  reach  the  shore  in  safety.  But 
beyond  these  vague  indications  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence. None  of  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  was  found,  which, 
as  she  was  laden  with  iron  and  soda,  and  was  wrecked 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  land,  was  not  on  the  whcde 
surprising.     It  is  quite   clear    that  on  such   a   state   of  facts 
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it  would  liave  been  almost  impossible,  even  in  England,  to 
have  procured  a  conviction  against  anybody.  Of  the  crew, 
whom  the  G)nsal  alleged  to  have  been  murdered,  there 
were  only  four  corpses  found,  and  they,  on  judicial  inquiry,  were 
decided  to  have  been  drowned.  It  is  quite  evident  that  an 
indictment  for  murder  would  have  broken  down  in  such  a  case. 
But  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case  were  seriously  enhanced 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wild  frontier  of  Uruguay.  It 
was  hard  enough  to  make  out  a  charge,  but  it  was  a  good 
deal  harder  to  find  any  one  ii^;ainst  whom  to  make  it.  The 
Consul  contrived  to  build  up,  out  of  the  materials  we  hare 
described,  a  case  of  faint  suspicion  that  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  a  wretched  enough  case  it  was.  But  he  never 
even  suggested  a  criminal  It  was  manifest  that  if  a  crime  had 
been  committed  the  perpetrators  of  it  were  safe  in  some  one 
ot  ^e  wild  republics  that  line  the  tributaries  of  the  River 
Plate.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when  there  is  only 
a  half-proved  crime,  and  no  criminal  at  all,  the  necessary 
materials  for  prosecution  are  seriously  defective.  The  best 
system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  the  world  would  have  been 
baffled.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Brazilian,  which,  being 
founded  on  the  Portuguese  law,  is  not  one  of  the  best,  was  hope- 
lessly impotent  The  Consul,  and  the  Minister  at  Rio,  and  the 
Central  Government  did  their  best  to  quicken  its  operations,  but 
as  there  was  neither  evidence  nor  culprit  its  footsteps  were  slow, 
and  it  never  advanced  to  anytiiing  more  conclusive  than  two  or 
three  resultless  interrogatories. 

Great  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  feelings  of 
disappointment  with  which  ^e  owners  of  the  wrecked  ship  and 
the  relatives  of  the  missing  seamen  received  the  intelligence  that 
the  legal  proceedings  in  the  Brazilian  Courts  were  being  pro- 
tracted from  month  to  month  without  any  practical  issue.  And 
the  English  Foreign  Office  were  undoubtedly  justified  in  urging 
that  every  measure  should  be  taken  which  it  was  possible  for 
the  executive  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  accelemting  their 
progress.  But  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  lay  down  that  every  state 
with  which  you  have  dealings  shall  come  up  to  your  own  standard 
in  the  certainty  and  the  promptitude  of  the  punishment  of  crime. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  the  New  Police  was  extended  to  our  own 
rural  districts  tibat  we  can  afford  to  go  to  war  with  every  power 
that  is  not  blest  with  so  efficient  and  so  ubiquitous  a  force.  It 
may  be  comparatively  easy  to  patrol  litde  countries  like  England 
or  France ;  but  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  insist  that  a  control 
equally  effective  shall  be  maintained  over  the  outlying  and 
^arsely  populated  regions  of  a  colossal  empire  like  Brazil.     For 

a  time 
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a  time  tliis  reasonable  view  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
English  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Kussell  happened  at  that  jonctore 
to  be  abroad.  It  was  the  autumn  when  he  was  beguiling  the 
tedious  evenings  of  his  hotel  at  Gotha  by  writing  that  celebrated 
despatch  which  was  destined  to  |dunge  central  Europe — and 
perhaps  more  than  central  Europe — into  war.  Mr.  Layard  was 
m  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  so  long  as  Lord  Russell 
remained  abroad  there  was  no  indication  in  the  English  despatches 
of  the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  the  head  of  unfortunate 
Brazil.  But  in  due  course  of  time  Lord  Russell  returned.  If 
one  were  to  judge  simply  from  his  published  correspondence  we 
should  gather  that  the  suavity  of  his  temper  had  not  been 
improved  by  his  residence  abroad.  However,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  an  unlucky  coincidence,  his  wounded  feelings  might  have 
had  time  to  heal,  or  they  might  have  found  some  other  outlet. 
This  unlucky  coincidence  was  the  so-called  insult  offered  to  three 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  *  Forte.' 

The  details  of  this  case  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  spare  us 
the  necessity  of  going  into  them  at  any  length,  and  it  is  a  task 
which  we  shall  willingly  abridge.  No  Englishman  can  recount 
the  circumstances  which  brought  his  country  to  the  verge  of  war, 
for  a  cause  of  offence  so  apocryphal  and  so  paltry,  without  feelings 
of  mortification  and  shame.  The  facts  are  shortly  these: — 
Three  officers — two  midshipmen  and  a  chaplain— of  H.M.S. 
^  Forte '  went  out  from  Rio  for  an  excursion  into  the  country.  In 
the  afternoon  they  dined  at  a  country  inn  and  drank  some  liquor, 
of  which  the  amount  has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy. 
On  their  return  they  are  said  to  have  given  unmistakeable 
evidence  that  their  hearts  were  gladdened  within  them  by 
the  good  &re  of  which  they  had  partaken.  To  this  imputa- 
tion they  raise  a  loud  demur,  and  the  dispute  is  one  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide.  On  the  one  hand,  one  of  the  well-known 
phenomena  of  the  happy  condition  which  is  ascribed  to  them  is 
a  profound  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  it  that  he  is 
perfectly  sober — a  conviction  which  even  takes  the  form  of 
believing  that  every  one  else  is  drunk.  On  the  other  hand, 
Portuguese  manners  are  apt  to  be  stiff;  and  a  Portuguese,  not  well 
acquainted  with  our  sailors,  may  not  improbably  have  imagined 
that  the  jovial  ways  of  Jack  ashore  could  only  be  imputed  to  an 
artificial  cause.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  travelled  on  their  road 
until  they  came  to  a  certain  guardhouse  on  their  way  to  Rio, 
and  at  this  guardhouse  they  found  a  sentry.  What  passes  between 
gentlemen  who  have  dined  and  the  guardians  of  the  public 
peace  is  always  a  matter  of  some  dispute ;  and  in  this  instance 
the  usual  uncertain^  is  complicated  by  the  £eict  that  the  English- 
men 
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men  could  speak  no  Portuguese,  and  the  sentry  could  understand 
nothing  else.  The  Englishmen's  account  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  sentry  came  up  to  them  and  that  thereupon  they  asked  him  a 
civil  question,  and  that  he  forthwith  knocked  one  of  them  down 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket.  The  sentry's  account  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  came  up  to  him  flourishing  a  stick  in  his  face, 
and  making  an  uncomplimentary  remark  about  his  trousers — 
which  appear  to  be  the  sore  point  of  a  Brazilian  soldier — and 
that  he  took  them  up  because  they  tried  to  take  hold  of  his 
legs  and  throw  him  over  the  parapet.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
misunderstood  them  ;  for  if  they  could  not  speak  Portuguese  at 
all,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  could  not  have  observed  intelligibly 
to  him  upon  his  trousers.  But  it  was  a  mistake  that  was  very 
likely  to  occur,  and  one  that  if  it  happened  in  Europe  no  Govern- 
ment would  dream  of  treating  seriously.  The  temporary  incarcera- 
tion of  an  Englishman  in  a  foreign  country  who  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  the  language,  in  consequence  of  some  mistaken  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  officer,  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
incident  of  travel.  The  three  officers  in  this  case  were  not  in 
uniform ;  they  had  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  differed  from 
onlinary  Englishmen  except  that  one  of  them  wore  some  naval 
buttons,  to  which  he  declares  that  he  directed  the  attention  of  the 
officer  on  guard.  The  officer,  however,  was  not  learned  in  buttons, 
and  no  light  seems  to  have  been  thrown  upon  his  mind  by  the 
study  of  these  ornaments.  Accused  of  intoxication,  and  unable, 
for  t^e  best  of  reasons,  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  our 
heroes  were  locked  up.  But  their  sorrows  were  not  of  long 
duration.  They  obtained  writing  materials  and  contrived  to 
communicate  with  the  English  Consul ;  and  as  soon  as  their  rank 
was  explained  to  the  authorities  by  somebody  who  did  understand 
Portuguese,  they  were  released  at  once.  In  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  time  of  that  rustic  dinner  which  brought  them  into  so  much 
trouble,  they  found  themselves  safe  on  board  the  ^  Forte '  again. 

We  are  happily  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  whether  any 
offence  was  given  to  the  British  Government  m  the  course  of  this 
ridiculous  adventure.  The  matter  has  been  decided  before  a 
thoroughly  competent  tribunal.  After  hostile  measures  had  been 
taken,  the  British  Government,  made  somewhat  more  reasonable 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Parliamentary  session,  consented  that  the 
case  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Belgium. 
King  Leopold,  no  hostile  arbiter,  examined  into  the  case  and  gave 
his  solemn  decision  that  no  offence  had  been  intended  or  had 
been  given  to  the  British  navy.  The  language  he  employs  disposes 
of  the  whole  case  so  completely,  that  it  is  worth  extracting : — 

'  Considering  that  it  is  in  no  way  shown  that  the  origin  of  the  con- 
flict 
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fliot  WM  ibe  «ci  of  tbe  Bimiiliaa  agontB,  who  oonld  not  muionably  bane 
bftd  motitai  ibr  proTOcatum : 

<  CSoDsideriiig  that  the  offioen  at  the  time  of  theur  anest  did  not  wear 
the  nnif onn  of  their  rank,  ai»l  that  in  a  port  frequented  by  so  man j 
foreigners  they  coold  not  expect  to  be  beUered  on  their  mere  word 
when  they  dedared  that  they  belonged  to  the  British  navy,  while  thece 
was  no  outward  sign  of  their  rank  to  support  their  declaration ;  that 
•consequently,  once  arrested,  they  ought  to  have  sulmiitted  to  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  and  had  no  right  to  require  any  treat- 
ment different  to  that  which  would  haye  been  applied  in  simUar  cir> 
cumstances  to  all  other  persons :     *     •     * 

<  Considering  that  the  functionary  who  caused  them  to  be  rdeased 
ordered  their  release  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  and  that  in  acting 
thus  he  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  qpare  these  officers  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  which,  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  mnst 
necessarily  haye  been  entaUed  upon  them  from  any  further  steps  taken 
in  the  matter : 

*  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  of  Braml 
haye  been  applied  towards  the  English  officers  there  was  neither 
offence,  nor  premeditation  of  offence,  to  the  British  nayy. 

*  Done  and  given  in  duplicate,  under  our  royal  seal,  at  the  Palaoe 
-of  Lacken,  the  18th  day  of  June,  1868. 

*  (Signed)        Lbopold  L' 

Such  are  the  merits  of  this  case,  ascertained  upon  indisputable 
•authority.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  treatment  it  received  from 
the  British  Government  before  it  was  referred  to  arbitration.  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  decisiveness  and  the  strong 
wording  of  King  Leopold's  award  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly 
the  character  of  the  measures  we  are  about  to  describe.  It  is 
-evident  the  British  Government  had  no  case  at  all :  they  had  not  a 
shadow  of  a  grievance.  Unless  it  was  to  be  admitted  that  British 
ofBcers,  undistinguished  by  any  of  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  were 
at  liberty  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  any  country  in  which  they 
might  deign  to  set  foot,  it  is  manifest  that  the  ofBcers  of  the 
*  Forte  *  were  not  only  not  injured,  but  received  less  than  their 
deserts.  Such  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  view  of  the  case 
taken  by  Lord  Russell  if  he  had  had  a  strong  power  to  deal  with. 
But  Brazil  is  a  weak  power,  and  the  course  that  was  pursued 
towards  her  is  instructive. 

We  have  already  observed  that  as  long  as  the  difficulties  with 
the  Brazilian  Government  were  confined  to  the  question  of  the 
wrecked  ship,  the  language  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  moderate. 
They  pressed  for  further  inquiry ;  but  they  used  no  menace,  and 
made  no  unjustifiable  demands.  The  last  of  these  more  moderate 
letters  was  dated  August  30,  1862.  That  was  shortly  before  the 
time  at  which  Lord  Russell  undertook  that  pleasant  excursion  to 

the 
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the  cheerful  hotel  at  Gotha,  of  which  all  Northern  Earope  is  now- 
smarting  under  the  effects.  But  during  the  month  of  September, 
and  the  first  week  in  October,  while  this  happy  rustication  in  a 
small  German  Rmdem  was  in  progress,  the  intelligence  of  this  ap- 

Slling  outrage  upon  the  majesty  of  the  British  navy  arrived  in 
owning  Street  A  sudden  change  sweeps  over  the  tone  of 
Lord  Russell's  despatches.  Something,  no  doubt,  must  be  allowed 
for  the  irritating  effect  of  extraneous  circumstances  of  mortifi- 
cation over  which  the  Government  of  Brazil  had  certainly  no 
control.  But  still  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  Lord  Russell 
had  had  Russia,  or  France,  or  America  to  deal  with,  he  would 
have  proceeded  with  greater  courtesy  and  caution.  He  did  not 
wait  tor  a  moment  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
He  did  not  even  write  to  demand  an  explanation.  He  did  not 
propose  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
He  accepted  at  once,  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  the  statement 
of  the  three  young  officers,  and  sat  down  without  delay  to 
write  a  despatch  in  his  most  hectoring  style  to  the  English 
Minister  at  Rio.  It  was  not  till  October  6,  1862,  that  he 
received  the  full  details  of  the  case  of  the  *  Forte,'  and  on  the 
8th  he  fiilminated  two  furious  missives.  The  first  concerned 
the  case  of  the  wrecked  ship,  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
sudden  vehemence  of  tone  in  which  it  was  conceived  was  due 
to  the  other  matter.  It  contained  a  demand  for  compensation  for 
the  plunder  of  the  ship,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  offer  to  refer  the 
Question  of  the  amount  d  compensation  due  to  an  arbiter.  But 
tne  whole  fury  of  the  storm  broke  upon  the  head  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  in  the  second  despatch  of  the  same  date,  which  con- 
cemed  the  afRdr  of  H.M.S.  *  Forte.'  In  this  despatch  Lord 
Russell  explains  the  terms  on  which  he  is  prepared  to  oveiiook 
the  ofience  which  the  Brazilian  Grovemment .  had  given — an 
offence  of  which  King  Leopold  has  taught  us  to  estimate  the 
reality.     Lord  Russell's  terms  were  as  follows : — 

*Her  Majesty's  Govermnent  camiot  submit  to  have  such  an  outrage 
unatoned  for,  and  you  will  therefore  embody  the  foregoing  remarks  in 
a  note  to  the  Brazilian  Government,  warning  them  at  the  same  time  of 
the  serious  light  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  viewed  the 
case,  and  you  will  demand : — 

*  1.  That  the  Ensign  of  the  guard  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

'  2.  That  the  sent^  who  commenced  the  attack  shall  be  adequately 
punished. 

*  3.  That  an  apology  be  made  by  the  Brazilian  Grovemment  for  this 
outrage  on  British  ^val  officers ;  and 

*  4.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Police  and  the  official  at  the  Rio  police- 
station  be  adequately  pnnidied. 

*  I  shall  acquaint  you  by  another  opportunity  with  the  measures 

which 
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whidi  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  to  take,  in  the  event  of  tiie 
Brazilian  Qovemment  refusing  to  comply  with  these  demands.' 

Demands  such  as  these,  on  account  of  an  outrage  which  was 
absolutely  ideal,  were  more  than  even  a  feeble  state  like  Brazil 
could  be  expected  to  endure.  They  could  not  punish  their  own 
officers  for  doing  what  was  simply  their  duty,  in  order  to  satisiy 
the  arrogant  demands  of  an  overbearing  foreigner.  Is  it  not 
humiliating  to  compare  this  despatch  witib  the  solemn  judgment 
of  the  King  of  the  Belg^ians  given  some  months  later ;  and  to  reflect 
that  these  demands,  so  violent,  so  haughtily  preferred,  advanced 
without  even  an  apology  for  investigation,  coupled  with  no  offer 
of  arbitration,  were  founded  on  a  grievance  that  was  a  simple 
fiction  ?  The  demands  were,  of  course,  not  complied  with ;  and 
the  Minister,  under  Lord  Russell's  directions,  at  once  proceeded 
to  hostile  measures.  The  ships  of  a  number  of  peaceful  traders 
plying  from  the  port  of  Rio  were  seized  one  fine  morning  with- 
out notice  or  warning,  and  carried  off  under  the  guns  of  a  British 
fleet  The  Brazilian  Government,  overmatched  by  the  naval 
superiority  of  England,  yielded  at  once.  It  consented  to  pay 
whatever  might  be  demanded  for  the  wrecked  ship,  and  propcMed 
to  refer  the  matter  of  the  officers  of  the  *  Forte '  to  arbitration. 
The  proposal  reached  England  when  Parliament  had  already 
assembled,  and  the  manifest  temper  of  the  two  Houses  deterred 
Lord  Russell  from  renewing  the  arrogant  fireaks  of  the  autumn. 
The  arbitration  was  accepted,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  its  result  was 
to  establish  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  a  ground  for  the  insolent 
demands  we  have  quoted. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  conclusion  which  an  unprejudiced 
spectator  would  naturally  draw  from  these  proceedings  as  to  the 
character  of  Earl  Russell  and  the  Government  he  represented — 
supposing  him  always  to  be  ignorant  of  any  other  portions  of 
their  foreign  policy  ?  He  would  infer  that  theirs  was  a  character 
of  the  most  martisJ  and  pugnacious  type.  They  would  seem  to 
him  hasty,  perhaps,  and  ferocious ;  but  still  endowed  with  the 
virtues  which  belong  to  such  a  character,  impetuous  and  daunt- 
less, and  regardless  of  consequences  where  honour  was  at  stake. 
Such  would  be  the  impression  which  the  Brazilian  affair,  taken 
by  itself,  would  leave  upon  his  mind.  Let  us  lay  the  picture  to 
heart,  and  turn  to  another  scene. 

Few  countries  are  less  similar  to  each  other  than  the  closely 
populated  islands  of  Japan,  inhabited  by  an  ancient  and  unmixed 
race,  and  the  huge  continental  empire  of  Brazil,  sparsely  occupied 
by  a  thin  population  of  mixed  African,  Red  Indian,  and  European 
blood.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  English  Foreign  Office  they 
have  certain  material  features  of  resemblance.     Both  of  them  have 

qualities 
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C|a«dities  wbich  fit  them  to  furnish  a  field  on  which  the  warlike 

auTfed  heroic  side  of  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  may  be 

displayed.  They  are  feeble  governments  ruling  over  a  rich  country. 

*I*l^eir  trade  is  valuable  enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  European 

merchants,  while  their  force  is  insu£Bcient  to  resist  a  European 

fleet     Such  a  combination  is  attractive  to  a  Government  like  that 

o£  England  at  this  moment,  that  is  forced  to  shape  all  its  foreign  and 

a.11   its  domestic  policy  with  a  view  of  picking  up  stray  votes  in 

the  House  of  Commons.    The  opportunity  is  most  fascinating  of 

coming  forward  at  once  as  the  champion  of  the  British  merchant 

and  of  the  British  flag — of  uttering  endless  flourishes  about  Civis 

Romamu — ^and  running  all  the  while  no  risk  of  defeat  nor  even 

of    embarrassing   expenditure.     Japan   presents   this   union   of 

advantages  in  a  high  d^ree;    and  therefore  Japan   has  been 

much  honoured  with  the  attention  of  Downing  Street  in  recent 

years. 

Our  first  introduction  to  that  country  in  modem  times  was 
in   the   negotiation — some  have  called  it   the  extortion— of  a 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  by  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon, 
without  the  usual  constitutional  sanctions,   against  the  known 
feelings  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  powerful  families,  and 
against  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  all  the  population  who  were 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  seaport  towns.     It  was 
in  truth,  for  many  of  its  provisions,  about  as  valuable  an  instru- 
ment as  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  which  his 
chief  feudatories  objected,  would  have  been  six  hundred  years 
ago.     Actual  commercial  facilities  at  a  certain  number  of  ports 
were  concessions  which   it  was   in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to   secure.      But   there   were  others  which   its  authority 
was  unavailing   to   guarantee.      Two   provisions   of  this  class 
have  been   pushed   conspicuously  forward  by  the   events   that 
have   since  taken   place.      One  of  them  was  the  residence  at 
Yeddo^  and  the  other  was  the  right  to  travel  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  fnyn  the  open  ports.     Both  were  needless.     One 
had  been  exacted  as  a  mere  point  of  dignity ;  the  other  had  been 
asked   for  in   order   to   supply  the   British   merchants   with  a 
cantering  ground  after  office  hours.     But  both  were  profoundly 
distasteful  to  the  ruling  classes  of  Japan.     That  the  foreigner 
should  set  foot  in  Yeddo  was  to  their  minds  as  terrible  a  pro- 
fanation as  it  would  be  to  a  Mahometan  pilgrim  to  see  the  Giaour 
in  his  holy  city.    The  right  to  travel  upon  the  great  inland  roads 
was  objectionable  on  other  grounds.     The  frequent  journeys  of 
the  Daimios  or  great  lords  to  and  from  the  capital  are— or  till 
lately  were — an   important  part  of  the  Japanese  constitution. 
The  expense  of  travelling  to  and  fro  with  the  immense  retinues 

these 
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these  potentates  were  forced  to  maintain  was  enonnoos ;  and  it 
served  to  paralyse  the  political  power  which  their  vast  wealth 
would  otherwise  have  given  them.  Consequently,  the  passage  of 
these  great  nobles  with  vast  retinues  was  a  constant  occurrence 
upon  ^e  roads  that  led  to  the  capital.  The  undisciplined,  irre- 
gular soldiery  that  composed  them  were  the  wildest  and  most 
savage  portion  of  the  Japanese  population.  A  foreigner  was  as 
unsafe  among  them  as  a  tithe-collector  in  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  forty  years  ago,  or  as  a  drunken  man,  worth  laundering, 
would  be  in  Whitechapel  at  midnight  now. 

However,  little  enough  of  all  this  was  known  to  the  English  at 
the  moment  when  they  forced  their  unwelcome  commerce  oa 
Japan.  These  and  other  conditions  were  exacted  and  were  freely 
granted  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Tycoon.  The  wrath  of  the  Dai- 
mios,  and  the  subsequent  omiplicaticms  that  loomed  on  the 
horizon,  were  more  distant  dangers  than  the  fleet  which  had  just 
awed  into  submission  the  huge  empire  of  China.  Mutual  con- 
gratulations were  exchanged,  the  new  treaty  was  sent  home,  and 
it  was  proclaimed  with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  Japan 
was  at  last  open  to  European  civilisation.  But  the  difficulties 
remained  nevertheless.  The  Japanese  did  not  like  our  com- 
merce ;  and  the  conduct  ^of  some  of  our  merchants,  who  treated 
them  as  if  they  were  a  conquered  race,  was  not  calculated  to 
make  them  like  it  more.  The  feeling  was  especially  hostile 
among  the  armed  retainers  of  the  great  Japanese  families,  who 
naturally  represented  the  warlike  and  anti-foreign  element  in  the 
empire.  Attempts  to  assassinate  the  foreigners  began  to  multiply, 
especially  in  the  capital.  There  was  no  proof  or  ground  for 
suspecting  that  the  Government  were  implicated  in  these  out- 
rages. On  the  contrary,  they  themselves  were  eiqposed  to  attacks 
of  the  same  kind  on  account  of  the  concessions,  new  to  the  history 
iji  Japan,  which  they  had  made  to  the  foreigners.  At  last  the 
capital  became  untenable ;  and  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers 
were  compelled  to  withdraw.  But  it  was  not  until  the  old  hatred 
between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners  had  been  stimulated  to 
such  a  point  that  both  Government  and  nobles  had  lost  the 
power  of  restraining  their  people.  By  a  certain  portion  of  them 
the  slaughter  of  foreigners  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  religious 
act,  which  a  man  might  profitably  devote  his  own  life  to  perform. 
On  some  of  those  by  wh<Hn  Englishmen  were  assaulted  were 
found  papers,  in  which  the  assassin  set  forth  the  holy  intentions 
with  which  his  enterprise  was  undertaken,  in  order  tnat  if  he  fell 
his  motives  might  not  be  misconceived. 

It  was  in  such  a  condition  of  things  that  an  act  of  incaution 
was  committed  by  one  of  our  countrymen,  from  which  deploraUe 
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consequences  Iiave  arisen.  The  road  between  Yokohama,  a  treaty 
port,  and  Yeddo  was,  as  we  have  said,  opened  to  foreigners  for  a 
certain  distance;  but  it  was  also  the  road  along  which  the 
Daimios  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with  their  huge  armies 
of  retainers.  On  the  dajs  when  one  of  the  Daimios  was  expected^ 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  warn  the 
foreigners  at  Yokohama  of  the  fact,  that  they  might  avoid  the 
road  for  that  day.  One  day,  unluckily,  either  the  Government 
despatched  their  information  too  late  or  their  messenger  was  too 
slow,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  announcement  that  one  of  the 
Daimios  was  expected  did  not  reach  the  English  consul  till  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  pass.  Before  the  waming^ 
could  be  given  a  Mr.  Richanlson,  with  a  party  of  friends,  had 
started  for  a  ride  upon  the  perilous  road.  He  had  not  gone  far 
before  the  expected  cortege  appeared  in  sight— a  long  military 
line  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule 
that  all  who  meet  one  of  these  Daimio  processions  must  get  out 
of  the  road,  as  a  mark  of  respect  Mr.  Richardson  either  did 
not  know  the  etiquette^  or  he  determined  to  assert  his  rights  as^ 
a  true-bom  Briton,  and  to  disregard  it  On  came  the  cortege, 
the  Daimio  in  his  litter  in  front,  and  behind  him  a  long  column 
of  armed  retainers — not  apparently  all  belonging  to  his  clan,  for 
three  different  cognisances  were  noticed  upon  their  coats.  Mr. 
Richardson  stood  his  ground,  or  at  least  only  drew  up  upon  one 
side,  going  on  at  a  foot's  pace.  Half  the  line  passed  him  without 
taking  any  notice ;  but  as  the  centre  part  of  the  procession  swept 
by  a  half-naked  ruffian  rushed  out  from  the  ranks  and  barred 
the  way.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  party  turned  their  horses^ 
heads  and  fled.  At  the  moment  they  were  turning  the  same 
man  struck  at  Mr.  Richardson  and  wounded  him  mortally. 
The  party  spurred  their  horses  into  a  gallop.  As  they  sped 
along  several  lance-thrusts  and  sabre-cuts  were  aimed  at  them ; 
but  no  one  was  struck  mortally  except  Mr.  Richardson.  Before 
they  had  reached  a  place  of  safety  he  fell  from  his  hwse  dead, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  leave  him  behind.  There  is  a  vague 
story  that  he  afterwards  revived  and  was  finally  put  to  death  by 
some  other  swordsmen  who  came  up.  But  it  rests  purely  upon 
the  statement  of  a  Japanese  woman,  who  neither  knew  him  nor 
his  assailants,  and  her  evidence  was  taken  by  persons  whose 
familiarity  with  her  language  was  open  to  some  question. 

The  Japanese  Government  were  evidently  much  distressed  at 
this  terrible  occurrence.  They  gave  the  best^  proof  of  it  by 
laying  out  a  large  sum  of  money  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  They 
immediately  erected  a  series  of  guard-houses  along  the  road,  to^ 
be  held  by  their  own  troops,  in  order  to  furnish  a  refuge  to 
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foreigners  wbo  might  be  attacked ;  and  they  commenced  at  once 
the  construction  of  a  new  road,  so  that  the  necessity  for  the 
Daimios  and  the  foreigners  using  the  same  road  should  no  loDger 
exist.     They  further  made  efforts  to  catch  the  mardereis,  sad 
there  is  no  evidence  that  those  efforts  were  anything  bat  strenuous 
and  sincere.     Now  what,  under  these   circumstances,  was  the 
English  Government  to  do?     In  Europe,  in  such  tases,  it  is  not 
usual  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon   the  Govemmeot  of  s 
country  where  a  crime  is  committed,  unless  the  officers  oi  tbe 
Government  itself  have  been  implicated  in  the  aflair.      Plenty  o{ 
English  subjects  have  been  Lynched  in  the  United   Slates,  or 
taken  by  brigands  in  Italy,  or  murdered  in  odier  countries,  with- 
out producing  any  diplomatic  collisions   between  the   English 
and  the    foreign   Government.      General    Haynau   was    neariy 
mobbed  to  death  by  the  drunken  draymen  of  Bankside ;  but  no 
pecuniary  satisfaction,  no  apprehension  of  unknown  delinquents, 
has  been  demanded  from  Vienna.    If  a  Frenchman  got  his  throat 
cut  in  St  Giles's,  or  a  German  emigrant  was  shot  by  a  bushranger 
in  Australia,  the  dignitaries  of  our  Foreign  Office  would  be  very 
much  surprised  if  they  were  to  receive  an  indignant  despatdi 
and  a  claim  for  compensation  from  the  Governments  of  Paris  or 
Berlin.    But  even  upon  the  ground  of  the  precedents  we  ourselves 
have  established  in  our  dealings  with  weaker  Powers,  SQch  as 
Greece  or  Brazil,  they  could  only  demand  the  punishment  for 
the  offender  if  he  could  be  caught,  and  a  moderate  compensation 
for  the  families  of  the  sufferers.     There  is  no  sort  of  precedent 
for  any  demand  beyond  this.    We  have  never  ventured  to  address 
a  demand  even  so  strong  as  this  to  any  Power  of  equal  strength ; 
and   we   have   certainly  never   submitted    to    any  such  claim 
ourselves.    A  precisely  similar  case  had  occurred  to  the  Russians, 
who  do  not  usually  sin  on  the  side  of  moderation.     A  Russian 
naval  officer  and  two  men  had  been  attacked  and  killed  in  the 
very  streets  of  Yokohama.     The  Russian  commander  demanded 
compensation  and  the  execution  of  the  murderer.     But  when  the 
assurance  was  given  to  him  that  the  murderer  should  be  executed 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  caught,  he  naturally  expressed  himself 
contented. 

But  Lord  Russell  was  resolved  to  go  far  beyond  this.  It  was 
soon  after  he  had  sent  the  fire-eating  orders  to  Brazil  to  have  an 
officer  of  the  guard  dismissed  for  his  ignorance  upon  the  sahject 
of  buttons ;  and  his  hand  was  in.  He  wrote  to  the  Consul  as 
follows : — 

^Tou  are  instructed  to  ask  as  reparation  irom  the  Japanese  Govers- 
ment : — 

*  1.  An  ample  and.formal  apology  for  the  offence  of  permitting  a 
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mrderous  attack  on  British  subjects  passing  on  a  road  open  by  treaty 
XiO  them. 

*  2.  The  payment  of  100,000/.  as  penalty  on  Japan  for  this  oflfence. 

*  Next  you  will  demand  from  the  Daimio  Prince  of  Satsuma — 

*  *  1.  The  immediate  trial  and  capital  execution,  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  officers,  of  the  chief  perpetrators 
of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Eichardson. 

'2.  The  payment  of  25,000/.,  to  be  disti-ibuted  to  the  relations  of 
4he  murdered  man. 

*'  If  the  Japanese  (rOTemment  should  refuse  you  the  redress  which 
you  are  thus  instructed  to  demand,  you  will  inform  thereof  the  Ad- 
miral or  Senior  Naval  Officer  on  the  station,  and  you  will  call  upon 
liim  to  adopt  such  measures  of  reprisal  or  blockade,  or  both,  as  he 
may  judge  to  be  best  calculated  to  attain  the  end  proposed. 

'  If  the  Daimio  Satsuma  should  not  immediately  agree  to  and  carry 
into  effect  the  terms  demanded  of  him,  the  Admiral  i^ould  go  with  his 
own  ship,  and  with  such  others  as  he  may  think  fit  to  take  with  him,  or 
lie  should  send  a  sufficient  force  to  the  territory  of  the  Prince.  The 
Admiral  or  Senior  Naval  Officer  will  be  better  able  to  judge  than  Her 
Majesfy's  Government  can  be,  whether  it  will  be  most  expedient  to 
Uockade  this  port,  or  whether  it  will  be  possible  or  advisable  to  shell 
the  residence  of  the  Prince. 

*  I  have  also  been  informed  that  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  has  steam- 
ships brought  from  Europe,  of  considerable  value.  These  might  be 
8ei2ed  or  detained  till  redress  is  obtained.'* 

The  present  Government  are  perpetually  urging  on  Parliament 
that  their  policy  is  based  upon  me  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others 
as  they  would  tfiat  others  should  do  to  them.  Did  they  ever  try 
to  apply  their  golden  rule  to  the  Japanese?  If  so,  we  must 
believe  that  if  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  l^d  been  garrotted 
in  the  streets  of  London — ^no  unlikely  occurrence — and  if  our 
admirable  police  had  failed  to  catch  the  garrotters — a  contingency 
still  less  improbable—- that  then  Lord  Russell  would  have  thought 
it  perfectly  just  that  England  should  have  had  to  pay  125,000/. ; 
and  that  if  it  was  found  impossible  ultimately  to  catch  the 
garrotters,  that  then  Osborne  should  have  been  bombarded,  and 
the  Queen's  yacht  taken  in  pawn.  Everyone  knows  that  Lord 
Russell  would  not  have  thought  it  just  His  practical  reply  to 
all  such  comparisons  is,  *  Vae  victis!'  Japan  is  the  weaker 
Power,  and  tnerefore  England  is  not  ashamed  to  mete  out  a 
measure  of  justice  to  Japan  which  she  would  think  it  intolerable 
that  any  other  nation  should  mete  out  to  her. 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  The  unhappy  Satsuma  could  not 
execute  his  criminal  for  the  same  reason  that  Mrs.  Glass  could 
not  cook  her  hare.     Before  you  can  execute  your  criminal,  it  is 

*  Despatch,  Dec.  2ltb,  1862. 
Vol.  115.— iVo.  230.  2  K  necessary 
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necessary  to  catch  him.  The  murder  in  question  was  not  com- 
mitted upon  Satsuma's  ground*  There  was  no  proof  that  it  was 
the  act  of  one  of  Satsuma's  men.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  relative 
of  his  that  was  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  march ;  but  among  his 
followers  three  several  devices  were  seen,  aod  only  one  of  those 
was  Satsuma*s.  But  considerations  of  this  kind  do  not  dititw^is 
Lord  Russell  much  when  he  is  launching  his  thunders  agminst 
a  safe  opponent  Without  stopping  for  a  moment  to  inquire 
whether  the  culprit  was  one  of  Satsoma's  m^  or  whether,  if  so, 
he  was  known  to  Satsuma,  or  whether  he  was  within  Satsuma*s 
jurisdiction,  Lord  Russell  decided  that  that  Daimio  must  be 
summoned,  under  pain  of  being  shelled,  to  execute  him  forth- 
with. Accordingly  the  British  Gmsnl  and  the  Admiral  steamed 
down  to  Kagosima,  where  Satsuma's  residence  was,  and  required 
him  within  four-and-twenty  hours  to  consent  to  the  immediate 
trial  and  execution  of  the  murdcgrers.  The  Daimio  himself 
happened  to  be  absent;  but  his  Minister  returned  the  answer 
which  most  Ministers  would  have  returned  under  the  ctfcum- 
stanceSb  But  that  it  is  expressed  in  courteous  language,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  differ  from  what  Lord  Russell  himscdf^  u  a 
similar  position,  must  have  written : — 

*  It  IB  just  that  a  man  who  has  killed  another  should  be  aneatod 
and  punished  with  death,  as  there  is  nothing  more  sacred  than  human 
life ;  and  although  we  should  like  to  secure  the  muidezeES,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  since  last  year,  it  is  impossible  f oar  us  to  do  so, 
owing  to  the  political  dififerenoes  existing  between  the  Daimioa  of 
Japan,  some  of  wh<»n  hide  and  protect  such  people ;  and  besides  this, 
the  murderers  are  not  one  but  several  persons,  and  therefore  find  eaaier 

means  of  escape If^  therefore,  we  can  detect  the  offendexs  in 

question,  and  alter  examination  find  them  to  be  guilty,  they  shall  be 
punished,  and  we  will  then  inlbrm  the  commanders  of  the  men-(^-war 
at  Nagasaki,  or  at  Yokohama,  in  order  tiiat  they  may  come  to  witness 
their  exeoution.  You  must  therelbie  consent  to  the  unavoidable  delay, 
which  is  necessary  to  eany  out  thaw  ] 


But  the  English  Consul  would  consent  to  no  such  delay.  He 
acted  as  if  he  had  desired,  not  the  arrest  of  the  murderers^  but 
the  opportunity  of  glorifying  the  English  name  by  an  aj^Mlling 
act  of  revenge;  and  the  full  apprcvval  of  his  conduct,  which 
he  subsequoitly  received  from  Lord  Russell,  shows  that  he 
knew  the  master  whom  he  served.  Another  day  passed,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Ministers  of  Satsuma  came  off  to  have  a 
verbal  conference  with  the  Consul  and  the  Admiral.  Of  the 
style  in  which  this  conference  was  conducted  by  the  English 

•  Jap.  Pap.,  p.  95,  1884. 
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authorities,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  specimen 
extracted  from  their  report  of  it : — 

^  Admiral  Kuper :  The  settlement  of  this  matter  can  no  longer  be 
delayed.  Elagosima  is  at  my  mercy ;  hostilitias  once  commenced,  the 
town  would  be  destroyed;  and  I  shall  stop  your  trade  both  here  and 
at  the  Loochow  Islands! 

*  Colond  Neale  :  Such  is  not  our  wish :  but  if  you  compel  us  to  do 
so/ it  will  be  your  own  £iult. 

^Japanese  :  We  will  report  all  this. 

'  Admirai  Kuper  :  Ton  must  remraiber  that  we  are  one  of  the  first 
nations  in  the  world,  who,  instead  of  meeting  oi^ilized  people,  as  you 
ihink  yourselyes,  in  reafity  eneounter  barbarums. 

'  Japaneae :  We  cannot  discuss  these  subjects ;  but  wo  will  report  all 
ads  to  our  GovenunexitL 

^  Colonel  Neale  z  Evasion  or  delay  can  no  longer  be  submitted  to. 
'  {Jcypaneie  rise  to  leave,) '  * 

The  Japanese  probably  thought  that  if  this  was  a  specimen  of 
Western  civilisation,  the  less  they  had  of  it  the  better.  The 
interview  took  place  late  in  the  evening.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  Admiral  commenced  hostilities.  He  attempted  to  cut  out 
some  steamers  belonging  to  the  Prince.  The  Japanese  batteries 
opened  fire ;  the  English  ships  returned  it,  and  bombarded 
Kagosima;  and  liie  upshot  was  that  two  days  later  the  Consul 
was  able  to  write  in  a  tone  of  genuine  satisfaction — *  The  opera- 
tions were  attended  with  complete  success The   fire, 

which  is  still  raging,  afibrds  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that 
the  entire  town  of  Kagosima  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.'  f  1^^  sequel 
is  instructive.  The  object  which  Lord  Russell  professed  to  nave 
in  view — the  execution  of  the  murderers — was  never  attained,  even 
with  all  this  violence.  If  ten  Kagosimas  had  been  burnt  to  die 
ground,  Prince  Satsuma  would  have  been  unable  to  bring  the 
murderers  to  trial,  until  he  had  performed  the  preliminary 
operation  of  catching  them.  Three  months  later  Colonel  Neale 
was  compelled  to  make  the  humiliating  admission  that,  with  the 
best  intentions,  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  was  in  no  condition  to  find 
the  murderers ;  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  idle  to  insist  upon  an 
impossibility. 

These  two  cases  fiimish  very  fair  specimens  of  the  nature  of 
English  foreign  policy  towards  the  weakest  powers.  In  principle 
it  is  overbearing,  exacting,  pushing  every  right  to  the  extremest 
limit;  and  where  the  very  existence  of  a  right  is  doubtfiil, 
cynically  throwing  the  sword  into  the  balance.  In  execution 
these  principles  are  carried  out  with  no  diplomatic  courtesy ;  and 


*  Jap.  Pap.,  p.  99.  t  I^id.,  p.  97. 
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with  no  coiuideration  of  the  feelings  or  the  wounded  honour 
those  to  whom  thej  are  applied,  but  rather  with  an  ostentati< 
insolence.  It  is  throughout  a  tone  by  which  the  weak  are  madt 
to  feel  their  weakness — to  drink  the  bitter,  bitter  cup  of  infenority 
to  the  very  dregs.  Admiral  Kuper's  observation  to  the  Japanese 
Ambassadors  admirably  expresses  the  attitude  generally  adopted, 
by  the  English  Foreign  Office^  whom  he  was  serving,  to  evoj 
weaker  power  with  whom  they  may  come  into  collision :  '  Yoa 
must  remember  that  we  are  one  of  die  first  nations  in  the  world, 
wboy  instead  of  meeting  civilised  people  as  you  think  yoorselres, 
in  reality  encounter  barbarians.' 

This  is  of  itself  not  a  character  which  the  English  people  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  they  have  acquired.     But  it  becomes 
sdll  less  satisfactory  when  we  come  to  consider  the  other  qualities 
by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  and  set  oC     Huliying 
the  weak  is  not  an  amiable  characteristic ;  but  whether  it  is  to 
be  looked  on  simply  with  dislike  or  with  bitter  contempt  depends 
upon  whether  it  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  weak.     If  we  fake 
towards  other  powers,  such  as  America,  or  Germany,  or  Russia, 
the  same  strong  measures  to  enforce  a  respect  for  treaties,  or  a 
respect  for  the  Civis  RomamUj  that  we  have  taken  towards  Japan, 
then,  of  course,  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of  us  would  be  that 
we  are  an  irritable,  tetchy  nation,  whom  many  people  might  hate, 
but  with  whom  few  would  care  to  meddle.     But  if  the  truth 
should  be  the  reverse  of  this — if  our  insolence  should  not  be  uni- 
versal, but  discriminating,  and  our  bluster  only  strong  upon  tiie 
stronger  side — if  we  have  suffered  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
to  be  set  at  nought  with  impunity  in  New  York,  while  they  are 
asserted  with  reckless  precipitation  in  Brazil — if  we  allow  the 
treaties  that  have  been  made  with  us  to  be  trodden  under  foot  id 
the  United  States,  and  in  Russia,  and  in  Germany,  while  «e 
vindicate  them  with  unreasoning  violence  in  China  and  Japan— 
if  the  habitual  menace  which  constitutes  our  diplomacy  is  fol- 
lowed up  with  peremptory  ferocity  in  dealing  with  weak  powers, 
and  abandoned  timidly  in  the  face  of  strong  ones — ^then  language 
is  scarcely  rich  enough   to  express  the  scorn  with  which  our 
pusillanimity  will  be  branded,    not  only  by  the  contempcHariei 
whom  our  arrogance  has  irritated,  but  by  die  passionless  doom 
of  history. 

America  may  fittingly  engage  our  attention  first.  It  is  not 
very  often  that  precise  parallels  can  be  drawn  between  two  dif- 
ferent cases  of  diplomatic  action,  for  no  two  sets  of  events  erer 
resemble  each  other  quite  accurately.  But  it  so  happens  tbt 
one  of  the  questions  that  have  formed  matter  of  correspondence 
between  the  English  and  Federal  Governments  during  the  last 
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two  years,  corresponds  in  some  of  its  leading  circumstances  with 
the  case  of  the  midshipmen  of  H.M.S.  *  Forte,'  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  correspondence  is,  of  course,  only  general,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  difference  of  spirit  in  which  British 
subjects  are  defended  against  a  Government  that  possesses  military 
resources,  from  that  which  is  shown  in  dealing  with  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  defenceless.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  we  do 
not  select  this  case  because  it  is  by  any  means  the  worst  of  those 
in  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  shown  a  pusillanimous  spirit  in 
its  dealings  with  the  United  States,  but  merely  because  its  extreme 
simplicity  facilitates  a  comparison. 

The  case  was  this: — Mr.  Shaver  was  a  Canadian,  a  British 
subject,  and  a  descendant  of  American  Loyalists.  It  is  possible 
that  his  descent  did  not  make  him  very  friendly  to  the  Federals, 
or  cause  him  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States 
officials.  He  had  never  lived  outside  Canada,  but  he  was 
an  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  he  occasionally  visited  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  which 
is  just  across  the  frontier.  One  fine  day  he  was  pounced  upon 
by  a  United  States  marshal,  carried  off,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
at  Fort  Lafayette.  He  wrote  to  the  British  Consul  and  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington.  No  charge  was  alleged  against  him — 
no  warrant  shown  for  his  committal.  The  only  ray  of  hope  that 
was  offered  to  him  was  a  proposal  that  he  should  be  released  on 
the  condition  that  he,  a  British  subject,  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  remonstrances  of  Lord 
Lyons  were  without  avail.  The  only  reply  to  them  which  Mr. 
Seward  would  vouchsafe  was  that  Mr.  Shaver  had  been  engaged 
in  carrying  revolvers  to  the  rebels,  and  had  acted  as  a  spy  in 
their  behalf — offences  which,  at  Detroit,  many  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  Confederate  outpost,  did  not  constitute,  even  if  it  had 
been  just,  a  very  serious  imputation.  But  it  rested  on  no  sort  of 
evidence  except  Mr.  Sewani's  assertion,  and  it  was  strenuously 
denied  by  the  unlucky  prisoner  himself.  No  tedress,  however, 
was  to  be  obtained.  Lord  Russell  was  absolutely  silent.  The 
polite  notes  addressed  to  Mr.  Seward  by  Lord  Lyons  received 
only  a  rough  reply.  At  last,  after  three  months  of  illegal  impri- 
sonment for  no  offence  of  which  even  a  vestige  of  proof  was 
offered,  an  oath  was  tendered  to  him  that  he  would  not  hold  any 
correspondence  with  persons  residing  in  the  Confederate  States, 
or  enter  into  any  of  them,  or  do  anything  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  Such  an  oath  Mr.  Seward  had  no  sort  of  right  to  extort 
It  was  attempting  to  control  the  acts  of  a  foreigner  at  a  future 
time  when  he  should  be  resident  under  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it.     His  Government  had  abandoned 
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hiniy  Ills  health  was  broken  by  long  confinement,  and  his  fkmilj 
were  being  rained  by  his  absence.  Under  these  circamstances 
he  took  the  oath,  and  was  released.  Bat  no  compensation  has 
ever  been  given  to  him  for  his  illegal  imprisonment — too  pomsh- 
ment  was  inflicted  upon  those  who  arrested  him — no  reparmtian 
has  ever  been  exacted  from  the  United  States  ios  the  insnlt  ofeed 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain. 

Compare  tlos  case  with  that  of  the  three  yoong  officers  who 
were  arrested  at  the  guard-house.  They  were  clmrged  with  an 
offence  for  which  a  good  deal  of  evidence  was  ofiered,  and  which 
there  was  nothing  but  their  own  counter-assertion  to  di^rove.  As 
soon  as  their  naval  rank  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  aathorities 
they  were  instantly  discharged,  without  even  being  brought  to  trial 
for  the  ccmduct  of  which  they  were  accused.  For  this  *  outrage  ^ 
Lord  Russell  peremptorily  demands  an  immediate  apology,  the 
dismissal  of  the  sentry,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Ensign  of 
the  Guard ;  and  he  enforces  that  demand  by  diiecting  a  British 
fleet  to  seize  the  property  of  inoffensive  merchants.  Turn  north- 
wards, and  see  now  he  behaves  when  he  has  a  government  to 
deal  with  that  could  supoort  its  own  rights,  if  need  be,  by  an 
invasion  of  Canada.  A  British  subject  is  arrested  upon  the  very 
edge  of  British  territory.  No  charge  is  legally  made  against 
him.  He  is  flung  into  a  dungeon  and  locked  up  for  three 
months.  Th«^  is  nothing  against  him  except  the  unsuj^rted 
word  of  Mr.  Seward,  that  the  man  had  been  denounced  by  the 
Am^can  police.  At  last  he  is  only  released  upon  consenting  to 
take  an  oam  which  no  government  has  a  right  to  impose  upon 
the  subjects  of  another  with  whom  it  is  at  peace.  JBut  Lord 
Russell  makes  no  sign.  He  is  deaf  to  all  remonstrance.  No 
angry  despatches  are  fulminated  from  the  Foreign  Ofiice.  There 
is  no  demand  that  the  police  who  made  the  arrest  should  be  dis- 
missed, or  that  an  apology  should  be  made.  There  is  no  British 
fleet  to  avenge  by  reprisals  the  outraged  honour  of  Great  Britain. 
The  insult  is  patiently  pocketed.  The  unhappy  victim  slinks 
back  to  his  home  to  digest  as  best  he  may  his  unjust  imprison- 
ment, his  uncompensated  losses,  and  his  desertion  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  whom  he  lives.  Can  any  impartial  man,  looking  upon 
that  case  and  upon  this,  deny  the  diarge  which  has  been  so  often 
made,  that  the  arrogant  patrons  of  the  Civis  Somanus  will  only 
defend  him  against  safe  antagonists,  and  that  England  under 
them  has  justly  earned  the  reputation  of  bullying  the  weak  and 
truckling  to  the  strong  ? 

We  must  again  guard  ourselves  from  the  supposition  that  we 
have  selected  this  particular  case  because  it  stands  alone.  Too 
much  of  our  recent  American  policy  is  tainted  with  the  same 

vice. 
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vice.  There  are  other  CMes  in  which  British  subjects  have  been 
detained  in  Fort  La&yette  without  process  or  pretence  of  law, 
sometimes  for  offences  alleged  to  have  been  committed  against 
the  United  States,  outside  the  jnrisdictioo  of  the  United  States 
altogether.  There  was  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Rahming, 
who  was  imprisoned  because  he  had,  when  in  the  British  colony 
of  Nassau,  attempted  to  hire  a  slup  to  run  the  blockade.*  Lord 
Russell's  reply,  when  the  unfortunate  man  asked  him  to  press  for 
compensation,  deserres  to  be  compared  with  the  despatch  to 
Braiol  upon  the  case  of  the  *  Forte,'  by  all  who  value  a  Minister 
with  a  real  English  spirit : — 

*  Whatever  instructions  I  mi^t  otherwise  have  been  prepared  to 
give  your  Lordship  respecting  Mr.  Bahming's  application  to  be  indem- 
nified for  his  reottit  imprisonment,  the  answer  returned  by  Mr.  Seward 
induces  me  to  defer,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  any  directions  to 
renew  the  discussion  of  tiie  subject.  The  Presjflent  of  the  United 
States  mafntAJTis  that  he  has  a  right  to  arrest,  wilfout  cause  or  reason 
assigned,  any  British  subject  residing  in  the  United  States :  and  it 
would  serve  no  purpose  to  ask  ihe  President  to  give  indemnity  in  a  case  in 
which  he  maintains  that  he  has  acted  UuofuUy.*  f 

Something,  too,  might  be  said  of  the  paper  blockade  set 
up. in  sheer  defiance  of  the  Protocol  of  Paris,  and  submitted 
to  tamely  by  us,  although  it  was  reducing  a  large  part  of 
onr  population  to  the  condition  of  paupers.  The  calmness 
with  which  our  Government  have  permitted  the  Americans  to 
seize  English  vessels  on  their  passage  to  neutral  or  to  English 
ports,  under  pretence  that  they  were  iMneaking  the  blockade ;  the 
repeated  impunity  with  which  they  have  been  suffered  to  violate 
our  territory  by  chasing  vessels  to  within  the  boundary  of  British 
walers;  the  application  of  oj^ressive  legal  proceedings  and 
strained  prerogatives  to  British  subjects,  under  menaces  from 
Washington,  would  all  furnish  additional  illustration  of  the 
violence  of  the  clnll  which  fidls  upon  Lord  Russell's  enthusiastic 
temperament  when  the  spectacle  of  a  large  army  or  a  powerful 
fleet  crosses  his  mental  vision.  But  onr  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  linger  over  his  American  diplomacy,  or  the  contempt  which 
it  has  drawn  down  on  England.  We  must  turn  to  questioilis 
nearer  home,  and  which,  therefore,  for  the  moment  are  more 
engrossing.  The  shortcomings  of  his  policy  in  Europe  are  of  more 
immediate  moment  to  us  than  his  errors  upon  distant  shores.  They 
a&ct  interests  from  which  we  can  never  dissever  ourselves,  and 
ticy  may  at  any  moment  bring  danger  to  our  very  doors. 

*  NorA  American  Papers,  No.  l,p.  95. 
t  Lord  BoBiell  to  Lm  Lyons,  ibid.  p.  99. 

^      That 
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That  his  policy  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  been 
disastrous  is  an  evident  fact  which  /ew,  even  of  his  warmest 
partisans,  would  in  private  venture  to  deny.  It  has  left  us  at  a 
moment  of  critical  interest  without  a  single  ally,  and  without  a 
shred  of  influence.  And  it  is  evident  that  this  untoward  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  due  precisely  to  the  same  vice  as  that  which 
has  infected  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  throughout — 
that  prudent  and  sober  ambition  which  delights  in  parading 
valour  without  danger  and  power  without  expense.  That  calcu- 
lating kind  of  combativeness  does  very  well  until  it  is  found  out 
But  when  it  is  once  discovered  that  a  nation  loves  peace  so  pro- 
foundly that,  rather  than  break  it,  it  will  put  up  with  indignities 
and  accept  humiliations  that  would  goad  any  other  people  into 
war,  its  influence  absolutely  disappears.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  to  England  during  tne  past  twelve  months.  She 
has  eaten  an  amcynt  of  dirt  at  which  the  digestion  of  any  other 
people  would  have  revolted.  Foreign  powers  see  that  in  spite  of 
this  unsavoury  meal,  her  Government  is  as  happy,  as  meddling, 
and  as  pacific  as  ever,  and  quite  ready  for  another  platefuL 
They,  moreover,  see  that  her  abstinence  is  not  due  to  moderation 
or  humanity ;  for  there  was  no  question  of  moderation  at  Rio,  or 
of  humanity  at  Kagosima,  They  conclude  that  England's  infen- 
sibility  to  ignominy  and  determination  not  to  fight  are  due  to 
simple  fear:  not  of  course  physical  fear,  by  which  statesmen 
who  do  not  themselves  fight  can  never  be  afiected,  but  that  appre- 
hension of  pecuniary  and  political  consequences  which  outweighs 
all  apprehension  of  disgrace.  Such  a  condition  of  feeling  may 
g^ierally  be  relied  on  as  enduring  by  those  who  make  use  of  it 
England's  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe  is  consequently  at 
its  lowest  possible  point  The  only  consideration  which  secures 
even  decent  courtesy  from  foreign  statesmen,  is  their  knowledge 
that  ministries  are  not  permanent,  and  that  a  war  feeling  is  not 
difficult  to  arouse  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  people.  Influence 
with  another  Government  varies  directly  and  absolutely  with  the 
amount  of  available  martial  power  which  the  Government  that 
tries  to  exercise  it  can  bring  to  bear.  International  advice  only 
carries  weight  when  it  is  understood  to  carry  with  it  an  inti- 
mation of  stronger  measures  upon  some  kind  of  contingency. 
England  in  the  mind  of  foreigners  is  believed  to  have  renounced 
strong  measures — against  strong  powers — under  any  conceivable 
circumstances.  She  has  been  tested  by  the  keenest  spur  wiiich 
indignity  could  apply ;  and  she  has  refused  to  move.  If  such 
things  have  not  led  her  to  fight,  nothing  else  can  do  so,  short  of 
an  actual  attack  upon  her  shores.  If  that  be  so,  her  advice  is  mere 
useless  verbiage ;   her  persuasions  are  empty  forms.     We  do  not 

^  listen 
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listen  to  her  advice  (foreigners  would  say)  because  her  statesmen 
are  peculiarly  wise :  we  do  not  yield  to  her  persuasions  because 
her  ambassadors  are  exceptionally  fascinating.  We  have  no  need 
to  go  so  far  as  Downing  Street,  either  for  political  wisdom 
or  engaging  manners.  We  have  hitherto  listened  to  England 
because  we  believed  her  to  be  strong,  and  disposed  upon  neces- 
sity to  use  her  strength.  But  now  that  we  have  discovered  that 
for  practical  purposes  she  is  not  strong,  we  do  not  desire  to 
trouble  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  task  of  our  instruction.  We 
do  not  seek  counsel  of  Tunis,  or  of  Herzegovina,  or  of  the  Re- 
public of  Andorre,  and  why  should  we  seek  the  advice  of 
England  ? 

Lord  RusselFs  entire  Inability  to  perceive  the  connexion  between 
advice  and  action  is  the  true  cause  of  the  discredit  into  which,  as 
regards  Europe  at  least,  he  has  brought  his  country.  His  pro- 
ceedings on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  so  far  been  similar, 
that  they  have  both  produced  the  eflect  of  encouraging  a  belief^ 
that  unless  the  English  people  took  the  matter  into  iheir  own 
hands,  no  insult  or  outrage  could  ever  goad  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  war.  But  there  has  been  one  material  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  cases.  The  obligations  to  vigorous 
action  in  Europe  were  of  his  own  seeking:  in  America  they 
were  imposed  by  the  wrong-doing  of  others.  The  obligation  to 
protect  English  subjects  against  Fort  Lafayette,  and  die  obli- 
gation to  protect  British  traders  against  the  reckless  lawlessness 
of  Federal  cruisers,  fell  upon  him  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  was 
the  natural  duty  of  a  British  Foreign  Secretary.  No  policy, 
however  skilful,  could  have  evaded  it  The  discredit,  therefore, 
that  England  has  reaped  from  her  bearing  towards  America  has 
been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  unlucky  coincidence  of  American 
encroachments  with  English  fears.  But  the  discredit  she  has 
contrived  to  amass  upon  the  Continent  has  been  absolutely  gra- 
tuitous. The  protection  of  Poland  and  Denmark  forms  no  neces- 
sary part  of  the  duties  of  a  Foreign  Secretary.  The  treaties  which 
give  us  a  right  of  interference  do  not  bind  us  to  interfere.  A 
Minister  might  feel  that  the  interests  of  England  required  him  to 
take  an  active  part ;  and  in  such  a  case  he  was  perfectly  justified 
in  such  a  course.  But  it  was  in  no  sense  obligatory  upon  him  to 
do  so.  He  was  free  to  interpose,  or  free  to  abstain  from 'inter- 
posing. If  he  thought  fit  to  be  a  passive  spectator  of  the  wrong- 
doing of  others,  the  dignity  of  his  country  would  in  no  way  suffer. 
The  only  duty  incumbent  upon  him  was,  to  make  up  his  mind 
from  the  first  which  course  it  was  that  English  interests  required 
him  to  take,  and  to  shape  both  his  language  and  his  acts  ac- 
cordingly.    The  policy  of  peace   and    the  policy  of  war  were 

^  equally 
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eqoallj  consitteiit  with  honour  and  with  public  lai?r.  The  oolj  I 
tmng  required  of  him  was,  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  com- 
bine them  by  following  one  in  his  language^  and  the  other  in  his 
acts.  If  he  chose  to  be  peaceable  in  his  language^  there  would 
be  DO  disgrace  attaching  to  pacific  conduct  If  he  Iiad  made  Tq> 
his  mind  to  fight,  there  would  be  nothing  discreditable  in  a  pre- 
liminary menace.  The  onlj  dai^;er  of  disgrace  ihat  there  was 
to  avoid — the  one  certain  road  to  irreparable  dishonour — was  to 
follow  up  the  language  of  one  policy  bj  the  acts  of  the  other,  to 
begin  with  menace,  and  to  end  with  peace. 

Those  who  attempt  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Govemnuait 
usually  make  an  effort  to  transfer  the  discussion  to  another  ques- 
tion*    They  insist  that  England  had  no  sufficient  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  Poland,  or  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  I>e]imark, 
to  outweigh  the  manifold  horrcnrs  of  war.     No  doul^  this  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  to  discuss ;  and  arguments  of  a  forcible  character 
might  be  advanced  upon  the  side  of  peace,  especially  in  iregaid 
to  the  question  of  Poland.     But  that  is  not  die  issue  that  has 
been  raised  by  those  who  call  the  Government  to  acconnt  for  the 
discredit  they  have  l»t>ught  on  England.     Non-intorvention,  in 
the  abstract,  may  be  good  policy  or  bad :  it  is  non-interventiaB 
heralded  by  threats  to  one  side,  and  promises  to  the  other,  that 
we  condemn.   It  is  the  attempt  to  secure  the  advantages  of  action 
by  blustering  diplomacy  when  there  was  no  real  resolve  to  ^ht 
that  we  deplore.     It  is  not  in  the  policy  itself^  which  for  die 
momoit  we  pass  by,  but  in  the  language  by  which  it  is  introduced, 
that  we  find  the  deep  offence  that  the  Government  has  com- 
mitted against  English  honour. 

The  Polish  question  was  und<Hibtedly  the  one  in  which  the 
reputation  of  England  received  its  first  deadly  blow.  To  ns  at 
home,  who  had  watched  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Engliih 
Minister  minutely,  it  did  not,  perhaps,  disclose  any  vice  wi& 
which  we  were  not  fiuniliar  before ;  and  therefore  there  has  beeo 
a  natural  surprise  among  us  at  the  excitement  which  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  policy  has  created  abroad.  But  foreignen 
regard  with  a  very  languid  attention  matten  that  do  not  a&ct 
their  own  immediate  interests.  American  or  colonial  difficulties 
have  never  been  of  much  practical  import  to  Continental  nations ; 
and  therefore  they  have  never  excited  much  feelii^  or  diooght  in 
Europe,  except  in  these  islands.  But  the  affiurs  of  Poland  are 
a  matter  of  much  closer  concern.  To  the  Russian  and  the  Ger- 
man they  are  important,  as  touching  their  dearest  material  in- 
terests.  To  the  French  they  have  ever  appealed  as  the  subject 
of  a  traditional  sympathy,  which  has  been  handed  down  un- 
chilled  from  generation  to  generation,  and  with  which  thehoooor 
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of  Fiance  at  some  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  her  history  has 
been  intimately  bomid  up.  The  negotiations  respecting  the 
Polish  insurrection  were  matter  of  the  keenest  interest  to  all  the 
populations  and  all  the  Cabinets  north  of  the  Alps;  and  the 

S»licy  pursued  by  England  was  eagerly  and  anxiously  scanned* 
uring  the  lapse  of  the  summ^  and  autumn  months  of  last  year, 
while  the  fate  of  the  insurrection  gallantly  maintained  against 
hopeless  odds  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  chances  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, all  eyes  were  naturally  bent  towards  the  Power  upon 
whose  concurrence  the  possibility  of  that  intarventioA  turned. 
England  was  the  chief  performer  in  the  diplomatic  drama  at 
which  all  Europe  was  gazing ;  and  from  her  performances  upon 
that  occasion  they  drew  conclusions  which  they  will  not  speedily 
forget 

It  must  be  said  that  the  part  which  she  played  was  entirely  of 
her  own  selecting.  She  had  no  direct  interest,  not  even  the 
Dedntest,  in  the  disposition  of  the  territory  which  ccmstituted 
ancient  Poland.  She  was  one  of  the  signataries  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  the  stipulations  with  regard  to  the  government  of 
Poland  which  were  inserted  in  that  treaty  gave  her  the  right  of 
intervention,  if  she  pleased  to  use  it  But  she  was  in  no  way 
bound  to  interfere.  When  the  constitution  of  Poland  was 
violently  suppressed  in  1831,  she  suffered  that  usurpation  to  be 
completed,  not  indeed  without  a  protest,  but  practically  un- 
hindered. On  this  occasion  she  was  obliged  to  do  no  more.  One 
solenm  protest  against  the  oppression  of  the  people  whose  rights 
Alexander  had  bound  himsdf  in  the  face  of  Europe  to  respect 
was  all  to  which  she  was  in  duty  bound.  If  her  Ministers 
determined  to  go  further,  and  adopt  a  more  active  policy,  it  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  take  care  that  there  should  be  no  indis- 
tinctness of  apprehension,  either  in  their  own  minds  or  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  were  dealing,-  as  to  the  exact 
extent  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  go.  Something  in  point 
of  argument  and  much  in  point  of  sentiment  might  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  assuming  the  championship  of  the  cause  of 
Poland.  But  it  was  a  path  in  which,  when  it  was  once  entered, 
retreat  or  even  hesitation  was  dishonour.  Any  vacillation  of  step 
on  the  part  of  a  nation  that  volunteered  for  such  a  service  could 
bear  but  one  construction.  It  was  not  necessary  to  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  at  all ;  but  to  make  a  feint  of  striking  and  then  to 
run  away  was  a  simple  proclamation  of  cowardice.  A  nation 
may  uphold  its  honour  without  being  Quixotic ;  but  no  reputation 
can  survive  a  display  of  the  Quixotism  which  falters  at  the  sight 
of  a  drawn  sword.  And  in  this  case  there  was  another  reason 
more  cogent  still.     The  insurrection  had  obviously  been  begun 

and 
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and  was  being  continned  with  no  other  hope  but  what  depended 
on  the  chance  of  foreign  aid.  Upon  grounds  of  humanity  alone 
the  fearful  prodigality  of  human  suffering,  at  the  cost  of  which 
that  insurrection  was  maintained,  should  not  have  been  stimu- 
lated even  for  a  week  by  any  delusive  hopes.  The  Powers  whose 
aid  was  looked  for  were  bound  to  determine  on  inaction,  if 
inaction  it  was  to  be,  and  to  proclaim  their  determination  with- 
out delay.  To  threaten  or  to  hint  an  intervention  which  you 
had  no  earnest  intention  of  carrying  out  was  contemptible  as 
regarded  the  Power  whom  you  pretended  to  defy,  but  it  was 
inhuman  towards  the  people  with  whose  agony  you  were  playing. 
These  considerations  were  so  obvious  that  they  must  have  been 
fully  present  to  the  mind  of  the  English  Cabinet  when  it  met  to 
discuss  the  course  which  was  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  Poland. 
In  such  a  crisis,  and  under  the  eyes  of  so  many  expectant  nations, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  their  resolutions  were  more  than 
ordinarily  matured,  and  that  their  policy  was  the  very  best  they 
could  produce — a  kind  of  ideal  model  of  English  policy.  At 
first  they  proceeded  with  proper  caution.  The  first  note  ad- 
dressed, on  the  2nd  of  March,  1863,  to  the  Russian  Government 
upon  this  subject,  though  it  was  deformed  by  Lord  RusselFs 
habitual  sententiousness  of  style,  and  though  its  practical  utility 
was  not  very  evident,  yet  contained  nothing  that  could  com- 
promise the  honour  of  England.  It  siniply  recapitulated  the 
engagements  of  Russia  and  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  and  concluded 
with  suggesting,  in  friendly  language,  that  an  amnesty  should  be 
declared,  and  that  the  constitution  of  Alexander  I.  should  be 
restored.  Of  course  this  suggestion  was,  with  equal  friendliness 
of  language,  declined.  But  by  that  time  Lord  Russell  had 
warmed  to  his  work ;  and  the  tone  which  opinion  in  France  and 
England  appeared  to  be  assuming  gave  him  great  encourage- 
ment It  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  trying  on  a  little 
bluster.  Of  course  he  did  not  mean  to  go  to  war  with  Russia. 
But  if  he  could  frighten  Russia  by  threats  into  yielding  to  the 
English  demands,  a  few  strongly- worded  sentences  would  be  well 
spent  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Paris  to  propose  that  all  the 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  should  combine  to  make  a 
collective  representation  to  Russia  upon  her  violations  of  that 
instrument  The  mention  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  never  very 
popular  at  Paris,  and  the  suggestion  appears  for  the  time  to  have 
fallen  through.  But  it  produced  a  counter  proposal  from 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  TTie  negotiations  between  France  and 
England  at  this  point  are  a  little  obscure,  owing  to  the  mutilation 
which  all  despatches  presented  to  Parliament  undergo  at  the 
hands  of  the  Foreign  Secretary.     The  correspondence  is  evidently 

defective ; 
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defective ;  but  what  it  is  that  the  suppressed  documents  would 
reveal  we,  of  course,  have  no  means  of  guessing.  However,  by 
the  10th  of  April  Lord  Russell  was  prepared  to  take  an 
enormous  step  beymid  the  position  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  He 
wrote  a  second  despatch  to  St  Petersburg  upon  the  Polish 
question.  It  was  couched  in  far  stronger  terms.  It  recapitulated 
at  greater  length,  and  in  a  more  peremptory  tone  the  grounds 
upon  which,  in  the  view  of  the  British  Government,  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  entitled  them  to  interfere.  It  sweeps  away  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone  the  argument  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  that  the 
revolt  of  the  Poles  against  the  constitution  of  Alexander  I. 
released  the  Russian  Government  from  all  treaty  obligations  to 
govern  them  in  a  constitutional  manner.  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
Russia  holds  Poland  not  by  conquest,  but  under  a  Treaty,  in 
which  she  had  contracted  certain  obligations  to  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe  ;  and  then  proceeds  : — 

*  The  question,  then,  having  arisen  whether  the  engagements  taken 
by  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Aaenna  have  been  and  are  now  futhfolly 
carried  into  execution.  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment,  with  deep  regret, 
feel  bound  to  say  thai  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  .  .  . 

*'  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment,  therefore,  most  earnestly  entreat  the 
Government  of  Bussia  to  give  their  most  serious  attention  to  all  the 
foregoing  considerations :  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  beg, 
moreover,  to  submit  to  the  Imperial  (Government  that  besides  the 
obligations  of  Treaties,  Bussia,  as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
European  states,  has  duties  of  comity  towards  other  nations  to  fulfil. 
The  condition  of  things  which  has  now  for  a  long  course  of  time 
existed  in  Poland  is  a  source  of  danger,  not  to  Bussia  alone,  but  also 
to  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 

*  The  disturbances  which  are  perpetually  breaking  out  among  the 
Polish  subjects  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  necessarily  produce  a  serious 
agitation  of  opinion  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  tending  to  excite 
much  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  their  Governments,  and  which  might 
under  possible  ciroiunstances  produce  complications  of  the  most  serious 
nature.' 

Taken  by  itself  the  phraseology  of  this  despatch  is  as  menacing 
as  will  be  often  found  in  despatches  even  of  a  professedly  hostile 
character.  The  formal  declaration  that  Russia  had  broken  her 
treaty  engagements,  the  intimation  that  she  had  not  fulfilled  her 
duties  of  comity  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  nations,  the 
distinct  statement  that  the  course  she  was  pursuing  was  dangerous 
to  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  '  and  might,  under  possible  cir- 
cumstances, produce  complications  of  the  most  serious  nature,' — 
all  these  expressions,  interpreted  by  diplomatic  usage,  were  simple 

threats 
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threats  of  war.  If  thej  woe  addreased  now  to  England  by  da 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  acting  np  to  his  wofd% 
there  woold  be  a  panic  in  the  City,  and  eveiy  department  k  oar 
Government  would  eommence  actiTe  pvepantions  for  inunedate 
war.  The  words  by  which  the  Emperor  annoanced  the  ooniag 
Italian  campaign  on  the  New  Yearns  Day  iA  1859  were  &r  miUer 
than;  thooe  we  have  quoted : — ^  I  regret  that  oor  rdations  are  so 
bad,'bnt  my  personal  friendship  for  the  Emperor  yoor  master 
remains  unaltered.'  Even  in  the  affidr  of  the  *  Forte,'  to  whidk 
we  have  already  adverted,  the  strongest  threat  used  in  die 
despatch*  in  which  reparation  was  demanded  was  that  ^  Ifar 
Majestf's  Government  viewed  die  mattnr  in  a  serious  1^^' 
And  yet  those  words  were  followed  in  anodier  simnltaaraas 
despatch  by  a  direction  to  prepare  for  reprisals  if  tlie  demaid 
was  not  conceded. 

Bat,  if  there  was  any  ambiguity  m  die  wording  of  this  despatch 
of  April  die  10th,  it  was  entirely  cleared  up  by  a  convenation 
which  Lord  Rnssril  had  with  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and 
which  he  reports  himself  under  the  nme  date : — 

*  I  had  a  long  convorsation  widi  Boron  Brunnow  yesterday,  sooe 
parts  of  which  were  of  much  interest.    Baron  Bnmnow  a^sd  s» 
some  questions  as  to  die  nature  of  the  representations  about  to  be 
made  at  St  Fetorsburg ;  and  when  I  told  him  dtat  die  despotek  cf 
Her  Msjesty^s  Govenunent  was  chiefly  founded  on  die  notb-obserfuioe 
of  the  stipidaiions  of  die  Treaty  of  Yienna,  he  eipressed  some  sstis* 
faction  that  we  still  founded  our  demands  on  the  basis  of  that  ^fntif. 
But  diere  was  one  question  he  felt  he  was  eadded  to  a^  and  that 
was  whedier  die  communicadon  Her  Majesty's  €k>vemiMit  woe 
about  to  make  at  St.  Petersburg  was  of  a  paeifie  nature.    I  refliei 
that  it  was ;  bu<  Qiai  as  I  did  not  wish  to  midead  him  I  mniM  Mf 
somdhtng  more.    Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  intendoiis  tint 
were  otherwise  dian  pacific,  still  less  any  ccmeert  widi  odier  Poms 
for  any  but  pacific  purposes.    Bat  the  date  of  Mn^a  nUgki  (Asaja 
The  present  overture  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  might  be  rejeefed 
as  the  representation  of  the  Snd  of  March  had  been  rejected  by  ^ 
Imperial  Gk>vemment.     The  insurrections  in  Poland  might  contons 
and  might  assume  larger  proportions :  die  atrocities  on  bofib  ades 
might  be  aggravated,  and  extended  to  a  wider  range  of  countiy.   If 
in  such  a  state  of  affiairs  the  Emperor  of  Busftia  were  to  take  no  flkefS 
of  a  conciliatory  nature,  dangers  and  complications  might  arise  not  at 
present  in  contemplation.' 

If  this  was  not  a  threat  of  war,  language  has  no  meaning.  The 
Ambassador  asks  if  Lord  Russell's  intentions  are  pacific.  ^  Yes,' 
says  Lord  Russell,  ^they  are  pacific  now.  But  the  state  of 
things  may  change.  Our  advice  may  be  rejected,  and  the  war 
may  go  on  and  get  worse.     If  so,  dangers  and  complications  may 

aiifle 
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arise  not  at  preaent  in  contemplation.'  That  is  to  saj,  djensgers 
and  complications  which  will  imply,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Government,  intentions  that  are  something  else  than  pacific.  To 
threaten  that  if  yoor  advice  is  not  taken,  a  state  of  things  will 
arise  in  which  joar  intentions  will  cease  to  be  pacific^  is,  in  plain 
English,  to  saj  that  if  your  adrice  is  not  taken  yon  will  go  to 
war.  The  threat  was  wrapped  up  in  a  certain  amomit  of  circum- 
locution to  make  it  more  palatable;  but  it  was  as  uneqnivocal  a 
threat  as  was  ever  uttered. 

The  advice  was  not  taken.  Prince  Gortchakoff  repKed  again, 
in  the  same  calm,  argumentative  style  as  before.  He  <fispnted 
the  interpretation  that  was  placed  on  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ;  aiid, 
in  reference  to  the  *  duties  of  comity '  upon  which  Lord  Rvss^ 
had  insisted,  he  maintained  that  Russia  had  steadily  performed 
them  herself,  bat  had  not  met  with  a  reciprocal  observance  of 
them.  And  he  concluded  by  intimating  that  &e  continoance  of 
the  Polish  insurrecti<m  was  due  entirely  to  the  revolutionary 
intrigues  which  other  Powers  allowed  to  be  planned  upon  th^ 
own  soil.  Such  was  the  answer  which  Prince  Gortdbakoff 
returned  to  the  advice  which  had  been  forwarded  under  menaces 
so  thinly  veiled.  Six  weeks  of  sil^st  meditation  appear  to  have 
followed  the  receipt  of  this  reply.  At  least  there  is  a  six  wedcs' 
lacuna  in  the  ccnrrespondence.  Wheth^  Lord  Russell,  as  a 
species  of  religious  penance  for  a  heavy  load  of  epistolary  sins, 
abstained  during  the  whcde  of  that  period  from  the  seductive 
touch  of  pen  and  paper — or  whether  the  correspondence  which 
actually  passed  in  the  interval  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  even  less  creditable  to  him  than  that  which  is  pub- 
lished— it  is  impossible  to  say.  But,  at  all  events,  as  far  as  the 
public  outside  are  concerned,  the  drama  which  closed  on  the  2nd 
of  May  does  not  reopen  till  the  17th  of  June.  Undoubtedly 
the  next  step  in  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  <rf 
necessity  a  grave  one.  The  case  which  Lord  Russell  shadowed 
forth  in  his  conversation  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  had 
actually  occurred.  *  The  overtures  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
might  be  rejected,' — was  one  of  the  contingencies  he  supposed. 
They  had  been  rejected.  ^  The  insurrection  might  continue  and 
assume  larger  proportions.'  It  had  continued,  and  its  area  was 
extended.  ^The  Emperor  of  Russia  might  in  such  a  state  of 
affiiirs  take  no  steps  of  a  conciliatory  nature.'  He  had  taken 
none.  The  contingencies  in  which  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
Government  were  to  cease  had  all  taken  place.  Unless  the  con- 
versation with  Baron  Brunnow  was  simple  bluster,  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  had  become  hostile.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  cat^orical  enumeration  of  demands  amounted  to  an 

ultimatum : 
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ultimatum:  and  under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Russell  sat 
down  on  the  17th  of  June  to  write  the  despatch  which  contained 
the  celebrated  six  points.  The  concessions  demanded  of  the 
Emperor  were : — 1.  An  amnesty.  2.  A  representative  system. 
3.  A  national  {i.e.  a  Polish)  administration.  4.  Liberty  of  con- 
science. 5.  Use  of  Polish  lanmage.  6.  Regular  system  of 
conscription.  And  these  six  pomts  were  to  be  applied  in  their 
details  by  a  Conference  of  the  eight  Powers  who  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  Such  a  demand  for  the  submission  of  his 
internal  affairs  to  foreign  Powers  was  never  made,  even  to  a 
weak  monarch,  except  by  a  Power  that  had  an  army  ready  to 
enforce  it  As  an  ultimatum,  designed  to  precede  the  execudon 
of  threats  that  had  heea  disregarded,  it  was  an  intelligible  docu- 
ment But  unless  backed  and  justified  by  force^  it  was  at  once 
the  most  insolent  and  the  most  imbecile  proposal  that  had  evar 
been  made  by  one  Government  to  another.  At  first  Europe  was 
inclined  to  give  to  it  the  former  interpretation.  The  hopes  of 
the  Poles,  which  were  beginning  to  flag  under  the  depression 
of  incessant  defeat  and  ever  weakening  forces,  for  a  time  gained 
new  strength.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  which  the  Em- 
peror from  the  first  had  found  it  difficult  to  curb,  rose  to  fever 
heat  The  belief  was  general  that  the  alliance  between  the 
Western  Powers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against 
Russia,  was  on  the  point  of  being  revived.  They  had  not  yet 
learned  how  far  the  modem  policy  of  England  had  departed  from 
its  old  traditions. 

The  sequel  need  not  be  told.  The  sarcastic  defiance  of  Prince 
GortchakofT,  the  humiliating  retreat  of  England  after  threats  so 
distinct  and  demands  so  specific,  and  the  indignation  of  France 
at  finding  that  she  had  been  tricked  into  a  participation  in  the 
shame  of  England,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  The  cor- 
respondence was  closed  by  a  comical  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  fears  of  the  British  Government  had  been  excited  at 
the  possible  result  of  their  own  big  words.  For  the  discover)'  of 
it  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hennessy.  When  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff's  last  defiance  had  arrived  and  the  Government  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  practise  the  better  part  of  valour,  Lord  Russell 
made  a  speech  at  Blairgowrie^  and  being  somewhat  encouraged 
and  cheered  by  the  various  circumstances  of  consolation  which 
are  administered  by  an  entertainment  of  that  kind,  he  recovered 
after  dinner  somewhat  of  his  wonted  courage,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  valour  so  acquired  he  proclaimed  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Russia  had  sacrificed  her  Treaty  title  to  Poland.  Having 
made  the  statement  thus  publicly,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do 
less  than  insert  it  into  the  despatch  to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  with 

which 
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wUcIi  it  was  proposed  to  terminate  the  inglorious  correspondence. 
He  flattered  nimsel^  indeed,  that  so  hostile  an  announcement, 
while  not  leading  actually  to  a  war,  might  enable  him  to  ride  off 
with  something  like  a  flourish,  which  his  friends  might  construe 
into  a  triumph.  And  so  the  despatch  was  sent  dSy  formally 
bringing  the  correspondence  to  a  close,  and  concluding  with  the 
grandiose  announcement  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  firitish  Go- 
remment,  Russia  had  forfeited  the  title  to  Poland  which  she  had 
acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  But  even  this  modest  attempt 
to  escape  from  disgrace  was  not  destined  to  succeed.  When  the 
despatch  reached  St  Petersburg,  it  was  shown  to  Prince  Gort- 
chsJcoff  before  being  formally  presented.     *  You  had  better  not 

5 resent  this  concluding  sentence  to  me,'  is  reported  to  have  been 
le  Prince's  brief  but  significant  observation.  The  hint  was 
taken;  the  despatch  was  sent  bftck  to  England  and  submitted 
anew  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Doubtless  with  disgust,  but 
bowing  to  his  inexorable  destiny,  he  executed  this  new  act  of 
self-abasement.  The  ofiknding  sentence  was  erased  by  its  author 
with  the  resolution  of  a  Christian  martyr.  In  this  form  it  was 
sent  back  to  Russia ;  and  it  still  bears,  as  published  to  the  world, 
in  the  bald  mutilation  of  the  paragraph  with  which  it  concludes 
and  in  the  confusion  of  its  dates,  the  marks  of  its  enforced  and 
reluctant  revision. 

These  transactions  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  Continental  observers.  People  could  hardly  believe 
that  a  Government  which  had  used  a  tone  so  peremptory  and  so 
bold — which  proceeded  to  intervene  even  by  distinct  threats  in 
behalf  of  the  despairing  struggleof  a  people  who  had  been  goaded 
to  madness  by  oppression— could  stoop  to  eat  its  threats,  and  to 
forsake  in  their  agony  those  whom,  in  the  first  blush  of  their 
apparent  success,  it  had  bustled  forward  to  befriend.  We  can 
ourselves  testify,  from  personal  observation,  how  difiicult  it  was 
to  induce  Frenchmen  to  believe  that  even  la  perfide  Albion  could 
be  so  base.  When  at  last  it  was  discovered  that  this  really  was 
the  end  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  all  our  diplomatic  restless- 
ness meant  nothing  but  *  moral  support,'  the  announcement  was 
received  with  a  storm  of  indignant  derision.  The  British  lion, 
and  John  Bull,  in  a  variety  of  humiliating  positions,  have  been  an 
invaluable  resource  to  the  caricaturists  of  me  Continent  Unfor- 
tunately the  expression  of  feeling  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
organs  of  popular  opinion ;  it  has  extended  to  politicians  and  to 
sovereigns.  In  the  negotiations  that  followed  upon  the  Dano- 
German  dispute,  the  loss  of  England's  reputation  was  lamentably 
felt.  The  influence  which  she  had  formerly  exercised  had  sud- 
denly disappeared.  It  was  in  vain  the  Foreign  Secretary  rose  up 
Vol.  lib.— No.  230.  2  L  early 
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early  and  late  took  rett,  compoting  remonstrances,  and  ivaimi]|[i, 
and  entreaties  to  every  Court  in  Europe.     His  '  derbe '  notes  were 
passed  unlieeded;  his  incessant  and   eye^^vaiying  schemss  for 
joint  notes,  and  identic  notes,  and  projects  of  mediation,  and 
projects  of  conference,*  and  proposals  of  concert  and  cooperatiao, 
were  pasted  by  with   contemptuous  disregard.     The  general 
feeling  in  Pkussia  was  aptly  expressed  by  M.  SdiultaR«-Ddiizd^ 
member  for  Berlin,  in  the  House  of  Representative!,  who  advised 
his  colleagues  to  be  under  no  apprehension  of  English  oppo- 
sition to  die  teiaure  of  the  Danish  Duchien     'England,'  he 
said,  *  is  always  full  of  consideration  for  those  that  can  defend 
themselves.'    To  much  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Alexander  Malet,  our  ambassador  at  Frankfort,  at  the  beginmnf 
of  the  present  year  :-^^  The  tension  of  the  public  mind  it  verjr 
great,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  wonderful  indifference 
to  our  representations,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  resented 
as  interfering  with  a  cherished  project     There  Is  an  afatolale 
persuasion  that  England  will  not  interfere  materially,  and  our 
counsels,  regarded  as  unfriendly,  have  no  weight/    To  be  despised 
by  the  minor  States  of  Germany  is,  perhaps,  the  lowest  depdi  of 
degradation  to  which  a  great  Power  has  ever  sunk.    Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  state  of  opinion  throughout  Germany,     The  Gknuan 
Powers  were  persuaded  that  Lord  Russell  would  give  no  piactical 
effect  to  his  menacing  despatches,  and  they  have  acted  oa  the 
persuasion  boldly.     Hiey  have  assumed  that  they  might  safely 
disregard  the  *  serious  complications'  which  Lord  Russell  was 
continually  flourishing  in  their  faces,  and  follow  thrir  own  in- 
stincts of  ambition  wimout  troubling  themselves  about  the  British 
Government    The  event  has  shown  that  they  were  right   Kesrig 
and  Jutland  have  been  deserted,  as  Poland  was,  and  the  Dsnes 
have  been  left  to  derive  what  solace  they  could  out  of  die  '  good 
offices*  and  the  *  moral  support'  of  England. 

The  impression  which  the  conduct  of  England  in  the  Poiidi 
affair  made  on  the  Government  of  France  was  naturally  mach 
more  serious,  inasmuch  as  France  had  been  more  directly  cod- 
cemed.  She  acted  throughout  as  the  ally  of  England,  appsientlj 
expecting,  at  most  governments  would  have  expected,  tbat  some 
practical  result  would  issue  from  so  many  brave  words.  She  did 
not  find  out  her  delusion  till  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  from  tJie 
alliance ;  and  she  naturally  felt  mortified  in  having  to  share 
in  the  ignominy  which  England  was  bringing  upon  herself.  The 

*  Aoitria's  iiicretsing  dUBculties  hsve  led  to  the  aisennUiitf  of  s  Conftnoee 
'  without  a  baas' — now  that  the  allies  are  in  possession  of  the  J^anish  penissnia. 
But  the  suggestion  was  repeatedly  rejected  before  they  had  seized  what  they 
coveted. 

despatches 
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despatches  written  from  Paris  were  pitched  in  a  far  more  mode- 
rate key,  and  were  not  open  to  the  charge  of  conveying  any 
threat,  direct  or  Indirect     But  the  sense  of  honour  In  such  mat- 
ters is  rather  keener  in  Paris  than  it  is  in  Downing  Street ;  and 
the  French  Ministers  felt  that  the  bare  presentation  of  the  liz 
points  was  a  step  so  grave  that  when  the  £nglish  Government 
compelled  them  to  submit  to   a  refusal,  their  country  passed 
through  a  humiliation  which  it  was  dlfficalt  to  forget     And 
they  naturally   felt  sore    at    the   recollection   that  it   was  the 
English   alliance  which  had   brought  upon  them  such  an  in- 
dlgnltv.     A  short  time  afterwards  Lord  llussell  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  propose  to  them  another  series  of  ^identic  notes'  in 
reference  to  the  Dano-German  question ;  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
was  not  backward  to  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  expression 
to  the  mortification  which  he  had   suffered    at   the  end  of  the 
Polish  negotiations.     He  did  it  on  no  less  than  three  occasions ; 
and  in  two  of  them  his  language  was  so  distinct,  and  pointed 
out  with  so  much  clearness  the  only  course  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed without  loss  of  dignity  by  countries  which  do  not  mean  to 
fight,  that  it  is  worth  extracting  at  some  length.     Lord  Russell 
made  a  proposal  on  the  16th  of  September  *  that  England  and 
France  should  remind  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  German  Diet 
that  any  act  on  their  part  tending  to  weaken  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Denmark  would  be  at  variance  with  the  Treaty 
of  the  8th  of  May,  1852.*     Lord  Cowley  sends  back  the  French 
statesman's  reply : — 

*  The  mode  of  proceeding  suggested  by  your  Lordship  would,'  he 
said,  'be  in  a  great  measure  analogous  to  the  course  pursued  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  Polish  question.  He  had  no  incli- 
nation (and  he  frankly  avowed  that  he  should  so  speak  to  the  Emperor) 
to  place  France  in  the  same  position  with  reference  to  G^ermany  as 
she  had  been  placed  with  r^;ard  to  Bussia.  The  formal  notes 
addressed  l^  the  three  Powers  to  Bussia  had  received  an  answer 
which  literally  meant  nothing,  and  the  position  in  which  those  three 
peat  Powers  were  placed  now  was  anything  but  dignified :  and  if 
England  and  France  were  to  address  such  a  reminder  as  that  proposed 
to  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  German  Confederation,  (hey  must  he  pre- 
pared to  go  further^  and  to  adopt  a  course  of  action  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  two  great  Powers  than  they  were  now  doing  in  the 
Polish  question.'  * 

Undeterred,  however,  by  this  very  intelligible  rebuff.  Lord 
Russell,  a  few  months  later,  made  a  second  application  to  the 
French  Government  to  join  him  in  giving  a  moral  lecture  to 
Germany.     He  asked  them  to  join  in  representing  to  the  Diet 

*  Danish  Papers,  No.  126. 
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*  the  heavy  responsibility  it  would  incur  if  by  any  precipitate 
measures  it  were  to  break  the  peace  of  Europe,'  &c.  M.  DroDjn 
de  Lhuys'  reply  was  again  painfully  significant : — 

'  Ab  to  the  four  Powers  impressuog  upon  the  Diet  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility that  it  would  incur  if  by  any  precipitate  measures  it  were 
to  break  the  peace  of  Europe  before  the  Conference  which  had  bea 
proposed  by  the  British  Ooyemment  for  considering  the  means  of 
isettiing  the  question  between  Oemuiny  and  Denmark  and  iberelij 
maintaining  that  peace  can  be  assembled,  M.  Drouyn  de  LhuTg 
observed  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  when  Bnssia  had  been  warned 
by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria,  of  the  responsibility  which  slie 
was  incurring  by  her  conduct  towards  Poland,  Prmce  Gortschakoff  had 
replied,  '*  that  Russia  was  ready  to  assume  that  responsibility  before 
God  and  man."  He  for  one  did  not  wish  to  provoke  another  answer 
of  the  same  sort  to  be  received  with  the  same  indifference.'  * 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  such  rebukes  should  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  Foreign  Minister  to  an  English  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  they  should  have  been  just 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  general  feeling  both  in  England  and  upon 
the  Continent,  the  recent  negotiations  upon  the  Danish  afikir 
have  been  almost  as  fruitful  in  humiliation  to  England  as  those 
to  which  we  have  just  called  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The 
derision  which  the  combination  of  warlike  language  with  a 
peaceful  policy  has  excited  has  been  almost  as  hearty  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  the  former.  The  sole  difference  in  our  favoor 
is  that  on  the  last  occasion  what  we  have  had  to  bear  has  not 
been  the  sharp  and  biting  sarcasm  of  France,  but  only  the  lum- 
bering gibes  which  in  Germany  pass  for  wit  The  impression 
of  our  conduct  which  is  popularly  entertained  is  completely 
supported  by  the  information  in  our  possession,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  we  know,  on  good  authority,  how  imperfect  that  information 
is.  Count  Manderstrom,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden,  bas 
informed  the  world  that  our  Ministers  *  have  only  lifted  a  conier 
of  the  veil  which  hangs  over  the  recent  negotiations.'  And, 
indeed,  it  did  not  require  Count  Manderstrom  to  acquaint  ns  witk 
that  fact  The  papers  themselves  bear  the  story  of  their  own 
mutilation  upon  the  face  of  them.  They  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  the  long-winded  testimony  of  some  garrulous  old  woman 
whose  memory  is  very  short,  but  who  is  allowed  to  tell  her  tale 
as  she  pleases,  in  the  hopes  that  she  may  be  induced  to  bring 
out  some  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  she  alone  is  able  to 
supply.  There  is  every  thing  there  except  what  the  reader  wants, 
namely,  the  policy  and  language  of  England.     There  are  endless 
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reports  from  the  Ministers  of  petty  German  Courts.  There  is  a 
complete  thesaurus  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Hanover  and 
Bavaria,  of  Hamburgh  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  And 
all  the  communications  from  the  Ministers  who  reside  at  the 
Courts  of  these  formidable  Powers  are  given  with  a  provoking  con- 
scientiousness. But  when  you  come  to  the  important  despatches, 
where  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  some  critical  conversation 
has  passed,  or  some  momentous  pledge  has  been  given,  then  that 
passion  for  prolixity  suddenly  disappears.  The  despatches  come 
out  clipped  at  the  beginning,  eviscerated  in  the  middle,  and  cut 
off  short  at  the  end ;  mere  headless  trunks  of  despatches,  without 
head  or  legs,  and  with  a  lai^e  hole  run  through  the  body.  At 
the  top  of  almost  every  despatch  of  moment  that  ominous  word 
^  Extract'  stands.  At  the  point  where  the  plot  thickens,  and 
Lord  Russell  is  flinging  his  advice,  and  his  threats,  and  his  lec- 
tures upon  moral  subjects  wildly  over  Europe,  nothing  but 
*  Extract — Extract — Extract'  meets  your  eye.  An  imaginative 
reader,  when  he  comes  to  that  part  of  the  correspondence,  may 
almost  fancy  that  he  hears  the  energetic,  unceasing  snap  of  Mr. 
Layard's  scissors. 

It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  say  that  nothing  so  imprudent  as 
that  conversation  with  Baron  Brunnow  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Danish  correspondence.  But  the  most  careful  editing  will  not 
entirely  expurgate  the  correspondence  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  like 
Lord  Russell,  in  whom  bluster,  as  it  were,  brims  over.  Conse- 
quently some  considerable  traces  of  his  characteristic  diplomacy 
may  be  discovered — rougher  and  less  perfect  specimens  of  those 
admirable  gems  of  language  which  the  Foreign  Office  keeps,  for 
the  present,  jealously  concealed  within  its  darkest  recesses.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  in  our  power  wholly  to  explain  the 
contempt  which  is  felt  for  us  at  the  German  courts,  or  me  bitter 
indignation  with  which  the  name  of  England  is  mentioned  at 
Copenhagen.  But  enough  of  the  correspondence  has  been 
printed  to  show  that  the  language  of  the  Foreign  Office  has 
departed,  to  a  deplorable  extent,  from  the  tone  which  a  country 
like  England  should  adopt  to  weak  Powers  like  Denmark,  or 
strong  Powers  like  Germany.  There  is  no  categorical  promise 
of  aid  to  Denmark,  expressed  in  language  so  distinct  that  it 
would  be  treated  as  a  covenant  by  an  international  court  of  law, 
'if  such  a  thing  existed.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
threat  couched  in  direct  and  logical  form.  But  every  conceivable 
form  of  indirect  expression  and  of  innuendo  has  been  employed 
which  might  convey  hope  to  the  one  side,  and  fear  to  the  other, 
of  the  material  assistance  of  England,  without  so  committing 
the  Foreign  Secretary  that  he  should  be  absolutely  unable  to 

retreat. 
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retreat  For  the  take  of  dealing  with  such  difficakiet  the  Foreign 
Secretary  hai  studied  the  science  of  making  loop-hcdes  in  language 
with  very  considerable  success.  What  reiult  Lord  Russell  may 
hare  promised  himself  for  his  own  &me  firom  this  dexterity  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  For  his  country  the  results  have  been  most 
lamentable.  Mankind  at  laige  do  not  understand  qnibUeSy  or 
trouble  themselves  nicely  to  analyze  the  elements  of  evasion 
which  an  acute  draughtsman  may  introduce  into  any  promise  he 
may  utter.  They  look  to  the  general  ^fect  They  believe  that 
the  true  test  of  the  meaning  of  a  pledge  or  a  threat  is  the 
meaning  which  it  conveyed,  and  was  obviously  intended  at  the 
time  to  convey.  No  minute  verbal  criticism  will  exonerate 
England  from  the  practical  pledges  which  she  gave  to  Denmark, 
or  relieve  her  of  the  dishonour  of  having  retreated  firom  dte 
threats  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  she  addressed  to  the 
German  Powers. 

A  few  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
language  to  which  we  are  referring.  It  may  be  traced  back  for 
several  years ;  but  as  the  crisis  draws  near,  the  loopholes  grow 
smaller,  the  menaces  or  the  suggestions  of  aid  grow  more  distinct 
Wc  will  first  quote  two  specimens  of  the  correspondence  of  1861. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  war  under  which  Denmark  is  at 
present  suffering  is  waged  against  her  because  she  has  adopted  a 
certain  Constitution  framed  in  last  November.  She  was  summoned 
to  recall  it  at  two  days'  notice  by  Austria  and  Prussia;  and  on 
the  King  of  Denmark  refusing  to  violate  his  coronation  oath,  and 
abolish  a  Parliamentary  G)nstitution  without  the  consent  of  his 
Parliament,  they  invaded  his  territory.  The  feature  of  this 
Constitution  to  which  objection  was  taken  by  the  invading  Powers 
was,  that  while  it  retained  the  local  Parliament  of  Slesvig  for 
local  affairs,  it  combined  Slesvig  with  Denmark  for  puiposes 
common  to  the  whole  monarchy,  without  admitting  Holstein 
into  the  combination.  Holstein  was  to  be  united  to  the  rest  of 
the  monarchy  simply  by  a  dynastic  tie,  as  Luxemburg  is  to 
Holland.  This  the  German  Powers  objected  to  as  tending  to 
the  incorporation  of  Slesvig.  Now  it  so  happened  that  rather 
more  than  two  years  before  Lord  Russell  had  proposed  a  consti* 
tution  for  Denmark,  and  he  thus  describes  that  constitution  to 
the  Government  of  France  :— 

*  It,  therefore,  seems  to  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  that  a  solution 
of  the  question  must  be  sought — 

'  1st.  By  separating  Holstein  from  the  Danish  provinoes  as  oom- 
pletely  as  Luxemburg  is  separated  from  Holland. 

*  2ndly.  By  uniting  Slesvig  to  Denmark  for  purposes  common  to  the 
monarchy. 

'Srdly. 
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'  8rdly.  B j  retftinmg  in  the  Bnohj  of  Slesrig,  as  Austria  rotnLos  in 
Bokemiay  a  local  repreaentatiTa  body.'  * 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  proposal  so  made  by  Lord  Russell 
was,  so  far  as  the  parts  objected  to  are  concerned,  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  have  made 
into  a  ca9U8  hdK,  But  Lord  Russell  was  so  proud  of  this  scheme 
that  he  proposed  that  if  it  were  accepted,  the  non*German 
Powers  should  guarantee  Slesvig  to  Denmark.  Among  others 
this  proposition  was  forwarded  to  Russia.  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
however,  took  objection  to  the  proposal  to  guarantee,  and  the 
ground  he  stated  is  remarkable  :— 

'  At  tho  present  day  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  is  placed 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the  8th  May,  1862. 
The  four  Powers  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  invites  to  the  special 
guarantee  for  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig  are  among  the  number  of  those 
who  signed  this  Treaty:  and  besides  the  two  principal  Powers  in 
Qermany,  Austria  and  Prussia,  have  taknn  a  diract  part  in  its  con- 
clusion. It  has  thus  acquired  the  character  of  a  European  transac- 
tion. The  word  guarantee  is  not  to  be  found  there,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
Powers  who  have  taken  part  in  this  transaction  ei^er  direcfly  or  by 
their  acceptance  have  formally  acknowledged  "  that  the  maintenance 
and  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  bound  up  as  it  is  with  the 
fleneral  interests  of  the  European  equilibrium,  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  preservation  of  peace : "  they  have  established  permanently  the 
principle  of  this  integrity.  In  the  presence  of  so  solemn  and  im- 
posing a  manifestation,  it  seems  that  tike  combination  proposed  would 
be  more  objectionable  than  really  or  practically  useful.  It  is  doubtM 
whether  Denmark  herself  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  guarantee  of  a 
single  portion  of  her  territory,  and  commg  only  from  some  of  the 
Powers  who  joined  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  whilst  this  treaty  affords 
her  a  much  more  important  moteX  guarantee.'  f 

To  this  despatch  Lord  Russell  replies  as  follows : — 

'  Prince  Gortschakoff  approves  of  the  first  four  propositions  contained 
in  my  despatch  of  the  19ui  of  April,  with  some  modifications  which 
con  be  hereafter  considered  \  but  he  objects  to  the  fifth  [the  guarantee] 
proposition  on  the  ground  that  the  Treaty  of  May  8,  1852,  affords  a 
BufBcient  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig  by  Den- 
mark, and  that  a  special  guarantee  of  Slesvig  given  now  by  four  only 
of  the  Powers  who  signed  that  treaty  would  weaken  the  force  of  the 
existing  guarantee. 

*  I  have  to  observe  upon  this  that  the  Treaty  of  1852  recocnises  as 
permanent  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy ;  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  therefore  suggest,  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  Bussia,  instead  of  the  fifth  proposition  of  my  despatch,  the 

♦  Corr.  Duchies  of  Holstein,  &c,  1861-2,  No.  66.  f  Ihid.,  No.  57. 
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following  wording : — '*  AasiriA,  Oxeal  Britun,  Fnnee,  Proaa^  Boana, 
and  Sweden,  continue  to  reoognise  m  permanent  the  principle  of  tbe 
integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Mij  8, 

1862."^* 

The  reason  for  this  curiously  indefinite  language  of  Lord 
Russell  is  obvious  enough.     He  wanted,  if  possible,  to  gire  a 
strong  hint  to  the  German  Powers  to  the  effect  that  the  integrifj 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  was  practically  guaranteed.   Therefore  ht 
was  very  willing  to  accept  Prince  Gortchakoff's  strong  language^ 
and  to  treat  a  re-assertion  of  the  Treaty  of  1852  as  if  it  were  the 
same  thing  as  the  guarantee  that  he  had  proposed.     At  the  same 
time  he  diought  it  safer  to  leave  himself  a  loophole  of  escape. 
But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  reflected  on  the  effect  which  this 
proposition  of  his,  enforced  in  this  language,  would  have  upon  the 
Danes.      When  the  correspondence   was  published  they  were 
entitled  to  draw  from  it  two  inferences.     The  first  was  that  i{ 
they  separated  Holstein  from  the  monarchy,  retaining  for  Slesri; 
her  connexion  with  Denmark  in  common  affiiirs,  side  bj  side 
with  her  local  institutions,  they  would  be  taking  the  course  whidi 
of  all  others  most  completely  fulfilled  their  obligations.    TTw 
second  inference  was  that  if  they  did  so,  and  were  attacked,  the 
Treaty  of  London  was  looked  upon  by  England  as  affording  to 
them  a  permanent  security  for  the  possession  of  Slesvig,  which 
in  effect  was  the  same  thing  as  a  guarantee.     We  know  that  m 
effect  they  did  entertain  these  convictions,!  and  they  did  act  upon 
them,  and  the  result  was  the  war  in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
They  have  now  discovered  that,  with  respect  to  the  separation  ol 
Holstein  from  the  Dano-SIesvig  constitution,  the  English  Govern- 
ment holds  totally  difierent  opinions  from  those  which  it  ezpresied 
three  years  ago,  and  that  its  views  upon  the  security  afforded  hy 
the  Treaty  of  London  are  still  more  alarmingly  modified ;  and 
that  the  effect  of  this  change  of  views,  after  leading  them  into  a 
bloody  war,  is  to  leave  them  in  the  lurch.     They  naturally  say 
that  England  should  have  explained  to  them  her  real  views  upon 
these  two  points,  and  especially  upon  the  last,  before  they  had  com- 
mitted themselves  beyond  recall.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  L«d 
Russell  did  not  say  diat  he  held  by  the  Treaty  of  London  as  a 
guarantee  of  Slesvig,  but  he  used   ambiguous  language,  from 
which  it  might  easily  be  inferred ;  and  the  ambiguity  on  the 
part  of  a  great  Power,  by  which  a  small  Power  is  permitted  to  he 
misled  to  its  ruin,  is  an  offence  against  loyalty  and  honour  whicn 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  actual  treachery. 

♦  Corr.  Dachies  of  Holstein,  &c.,  1861-2,  No.  70. 
t  See  •  Danish  Papers,'  Nos.  24,  3 IS. 
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Another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  language,  leading 
directly  to  the  belief  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  inte- 
grity of  Denmark,  Great  Britain  would  interfere,  and  yet  not 
actually  promising  it,  may  be  found  a  few  weeks  further  on.  In 
June,  1861,  Lord  Russell  sends  the  following  despatch  to 
Prussia,  widi  reference  to  the  Federal  Execution,  which  even 
then  was  menaced  against  Holstein  : — 

^In  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Prosaia  on  closing  the  Session  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers,  I  find  the  following  paragraph : — '*  The  Danish 
Govenunent  have  not  entirely  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  Diet. 
But  the  nature  of  our  relations  with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  affords 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  severe  mea- 
sures which  may  be  necessary  within  the.  limits  of  German  territory." 
Li  these  paragraphs  there  appears  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to 
the  position  <^  one  at  least  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gk)vemment  have  never  disputed  the  right  of  the  German  Con- 
federation to  interpret  its  own  constitution  upon  German  territory. 
But  in  speaking  of  Federal  execution  in  Holstein,  I  have  never  failed 

to  point  out  these  obrious  dangers That  some  chance  collision 

between  excited  and  embittered  parties  might  extend  the  scope  of  the 
contest,  and  change  it  from  a  question  concerning  German  territory, 
which  afiects  Gtermany  chiefly,  into  a  question  concerning  "  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  ihe  Danish  monarchy,"  which,  "  as  con- 
nected with  the  genial  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe," 
is  declared  in  the  Treaty  of  London  to  be  '*  of  high  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  peace."  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  could  not  £ul  to  be  "  disturbed  "  by  such  results." '  * 

Now,  of  course,  this  is  neither  a  definite  promise  nor 
a  formal  threat  Lord  Russell  may  take  refuge  in  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  '  disturbed.'  He  may  say,  '  The  result 
has  happened,  and  Great  Britain  has  been  very  much  dis- 
turbed at  it — very  much  disturbed  indeed;  but  I  never 
said  that  her  disturbance  would  come  to  anything.'  Lord 
Russell  might  plead  this,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  he  was 
defending  himself  in  an  action  upon  promises  in  a  court  of  law, 
the  plea  might  be  held  to  be  good.  But  this  is  not  the  principle 
upon  which  individuals  interpret  their  own  language  in  the 
intercourse  of  private  life ;  still  less  is  it  the  way  in  which  a 
great  empire  should  creep  out  of  its  public  declarations.  When 
this  despatch  was  published  all  who  read  it,  and  among  them  the 
Danish  statesmen,  inferred  from  it  that  if  the  German  Powers 
attempted  to  seize  Slesvig,  Great  Britain  would  feel  her  own 
interests  bound  up  in  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  Can 
the  English  Ministers  deny  that  the  inference  was  a  fair  one  ? 

*  Corr.  Duchies  of  Hdsteb,  &c.,  1861-3,  No.  88. 
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Can  they  call  in  question  the  justicse  of  the  indignatioD  with 
which  the  Danish  people  have  heavd  that  hoxA  Russell  metnt  no 
kind  of  pledge,  no  indication  of  future  policy,  but  only  intended 
to  work  upon  ihe  feelings  of  the  soft-hearted  King  of  Prusm,  hy 
pointing  out  to  him  that  if  he  would  go  cm  in  that  way  the  nerret 
of  his  English  friends  would  be  '  disturbed '  ? 

The  negotiations  which  immediately  preceded  the  pretest  war 
swarm  with  similar,  but  far  stronger  statements.  It  would  be, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  any  of  the  despatches  in  the  papers 
that  have  been  published  formally  and  absolutely  pledge  Enguad 
to  go  to  war,  but  they  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  EngUdi 
language  to  contrive  threats  that  just  fall  short  of  this.  They 
hint  that  she  will ;  they  declare  that  she  may ;  they  refuse  to 
say  that  she  will  not;  they  intimate  that  she  will  treat  the 
seizure  of  Slesvig  for  a  material  guarantee  as  she  treated  die 
seizure  of  the  Principalities  on  the  same  plea  in  1854;  they 
regret  that  England  and  the  German  Powers  are  on  the  point  of 
becoming  enemies ;  they  announce  to  the  Minister  of  a  .third 
Power  (hinting  to  him  to  forward  the  message)  that  if  tite 
Germans  cross  the  Eyder,  they  will  probably  find  themselfes 
confronted  by  the  armed  intervention  of  Great  Britaia,  In  fad^ 
Lord  Russell  setems  to  have  thought  that,  so  long  as  he  qualified 
it  with  a  *  might,'  or  a  *  may,'  or  a  *  probably,'  there  was  no  form 
of  menace  that  it  was  improper  for  him  or  his  ambassadon  to 
utter.  As  the  very  existence  of  these  menaces  has  been  denied 
by  the  bold  apologists  of  the  Government,  we  will  reproduce 
a  small  selection  from  them  : 

(1.)  *  Europe  had  seen,  I  obeerved,  the  &tal  results  to  vdddi  the 
seijBure  of  a  material  gnanintee  had  led  when  the  Smperor  Nicholsfl 
crossed  the  Pmth.  If  Germany  should  thus  be  unforiunaldy  kd  to 
light  up  a  war  on  the  Eyder,  she  must  be  prepared  for  eventoalitiei 
of  an  equally  grave  nature.* 

\  (2.)  '  Her  M^esty,  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8, 1852,  is  bonni 
to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  have  taken  the  same  engagement. 
Her  Majesty  could  not  see  with  indifference  a  military  occupation  of 
Holstein  which  is  only  to  cease  upon  terms  injuriously  aff^ting  the 
constitution  of  the  whole  Danish  monarchy.  Her  Mi^esty's  GoTem- 
ment  could  not  recognise  this  military  occupation  as  a  legitimito 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Confederation,  or  admit  that  it  oould  be 
properly  called  a  Federal  Execution.  Her  Majesty's  OovemmenioonU 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  bearing  of  such  an  act  upon  DemnadK  asi 
upon  European  interests*! 

(3.)  <  Should  Federal   troops  enter  Holstein  on  purely  Fedenl 

*  *  Danish  Papew,'  No.  72 ;  vk?«  also  No.  743.  f  Ibid.,  No.  187. 
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groTindi,  Her  Miy'esty's  Oorenunent  would  not  interfere ;  but  ihonld 
it  appear  that  Federal  troops  had  entered  the  Duohy  on  international 
grounds,  Her  Majesty's  Gbyemment  may  he  Miged  to  interfere,* 

(4.)  <  It  would  be  no  less  impossible  for  Her  Micgesty's  Government  to 
enter  into  any  engagement,  that  if  the  Federal  troops  should  not  limit 
their  operations  to  the  Duohy  of  Holstein,  but  should  on  some  pre* 
tenoe  or  other  extend  their  operations  to  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig,  Her 
Majesty's  GoTemment  would  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality  between 
Germany  and  DenmarLf 

(6^  *  In  reply  to  your  Excellency's  despatch,  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  you  were  right  in  stating  to  the 
Prussian  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afbirs,  tiiat  they  h»l  not  said  ^t  the 
relations  between  England  and  Prussia  might  be  endangered  by  an  in* 
vasion  of  Slesvig,  although  they  considered  thai  such  an  invasion  might  do 
$0  if  due  time  were  not  given  to  the  Danish  Oovemment  to  grant  the  con- 
cessions which  they  were  required  to  make.t 

(6^  *  Seeing  these  dangers,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  many  of 
the  Glerman  Princes  and  all  the  German  popular  meetings  were  ready  to 
set  the  fiuth  of  treaties  at  defiance.  Her  Migesty's  Grovemment  could  not 
wonder  that  the  King  of  Dezmiark  was  ready  to  defend  Slesvig,  and  to 
consider  its  hostile  occupation  as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  integrity  of  his 
dominions.     Bui  I  could  not  doubt  that  he  would  he  assisted  hy  Powers 

friendly  to  Denmark  in  thai  defence Oount  Bemstorff  adverted 

shortly  but  pointedly  to  the  dangers  which  might  be  incurred  by 
Europe  if  Germany  and  England  should  ever  become  enemies.  I  fully 
admitted  them,  and  as  fully  regretted  their  existence ;  but  I  said  that 
since  the  month  of  May  Great  Britain  had  warned  Austria  of  these 
dangers  ;  that  Prussia  and  G^ermany  had  likewise  been  warned,  but  that 
the  voice  of  England  was  unheeded,  and  little  time  was  now  left  for 
counsel,  wisdom,  and  moderation.  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  thrown 
away.§ 

(7.)  '  I  waited  on  Prince  Gk>rtschakoff  yesterday  forenoon  with  your 
Lordship's  telegraphic  despatch  proposing  the  mediation  of  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Sweden  between  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  a 
suspension  of  all  hostile  acts  or  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
The  Vice-Ghancellor  said  that  he  would  take  the  orders  of  the  Emperor 
in  regard  to  your  Lordship's  overture  ;  he  regretted,  however,  that  he 
must  declare  his  first  impression  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  proposal  of 
Her  Migesty's  Government.  Austria  and  Prussia  would  almost  cer- 
tainly decline  to  shape  their  measures  to  the  demands  of  the  four 
Powers.  The  smaller  German  States  in  their  present  effervescence 
would  probably  not  forego  their  determinations ;  the  offer  suggested  by 
jour  Lordship  was  an  important  one  ;  it  would  be  ineffective,  and  it 
would  not  become  the  four  Powers  to  make  an  abortive  stroke  of  this 
kind Without  disputing  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Yice-Chancellor,  I  represented  to  him  that  Her  Majesty's 

♦  '  Danish  Papers/  No.  289.  t  Ibid.,  No.  500. 

J  Ibid.,  No.  620.  §  Ibid.,  No.  696. 
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OoTemment  had  no  doubt  sought  his  Ezodlenoy's  sssent  at  onoe,  be- 
cause the  assent  of  Bussia,  if  granted,  would  have  a  great  effdot  with 
the  other  Powers  in  obtaining  their  adhesion  to  the  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ooyemment ;  and  the  pressing  necessity  for  arresting  war- 
like preparations,  and  combining  the  Powers  less  directly  interested  in 
the  controTersy  for  a  mediation,  was  proyed  by  the  &ct  that  an  attack 
upon  Slesvig  seemed  imminent,  cmd  %f  ihai  attempt  wa»  made^  it  teemed 
not  imprchcile  (hat  the  Oermam  might  find  themedvee  eonfroiUed  fty  the 
armed  intervention  of  Great  Britain** 

Now  can  there  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  operation  which  threats 
like  these  were  likely  to  have  ?  That  they  did  not  seriously  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  Powers  to  whom  they  were  addressed  is 
easy  to  believe.  The  aiiair  of  Poland  had  tau^t  the  statesmen 
of  the  G)ntinent  to  measure  the  value  of  Lord  KusselPs  menaces 
with  accuracy.  Upon  them  it  is  probable  that  the  language  we 
have  quoted  exercised  an  imperceptible  influence ;  but  what  was 
its  eflect  upon  the  honour  of  the  country  in  whose  name  they 
were  uttered  ?  Does  Lord  Russell  imagine  that  threats  which 
are  qualified  with  a  *not  improbably*  are  privileged  to  be 
insincere  ?  or  that  bluster  is  less  dishonouring  because  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  potential  mood  ? 

We  pass  to  sadder  specimens  of  the  same  style.  The  quibbling 
evasion  of  clear  diplomatic  declarations  is  bad  enough  when  it 
only  brings  contempt  upon  the  nation  that  has  uttered  threats  on 
which  it  dare  not  act.  But  when  it  deceives  a  weak  and  a  con- 
fiding ally — when  it  dooms  a  gallant  race  to  plunder  and  to 
butchery  at  the  hands  of  unprovoked  oppressors — when  it  lures 
the  helpless  on  to  danger,  and  persuades  the  feeble  to  lay  aside 
their  defence — it  brands  on  the  nation  in  whose  behalf  these 
things  have  been  done  a  stigma  of  inef&ble  baseness,  under  which 
every  heart  capable  of  feeling  writhes  with  shame.  We  could 
pardon  our  Government  many  bootless  threats  and  much  empty 
swaggering  if  they  had  only  refrained  from  misleading,  by  hopes 
which  they  did  not  intend  to  fulfil,  the  minds  of  a  people  whose 
national  existence  may  possibly  be  the  penalty  of  their  misplaced 
trust.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  two  grounds  of 
complaint  urged  by  the  German  Governments  against  Denmark. 
The  first  was  the  Patent  of  March,  separating  the  legislature  of 
Holstein  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  monarchy ;  the  other  was  the 
Constitution  of  November,  which  established  in  Denmark  and 
Slesvig  alone  a  community  of  institutions  formerly  existing 
between  all  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  me  demand  for  the  revocation  of  the  Patent  was 

*  Lord  Napier  to  Lord  Rotsell,  ibid^  No.  644. 
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being  pressed  by  Germany  with  great  earnestness,  and  Federal 
Execution  was  threatened  if  it  should  not  be  granted.  Lord 
Russell,  of  course,  was  busy  in  the  dispute,  doing  his  best  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  pester  both  sides  into 
harmony  by  unlimited  diplomatic  badgering.  But  it  was  cha- 
racteristically upon  Denmark,  as  the  weakest  Power,  that  he 
pressed  the  mofit  heavily.  A  great  many  paper  missiles  were 
projected  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  course  of  the  autumn, 
but  the  particular  communication  to  which  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  was  made  in  the  middle  of  October.  On  the  11th  of 
that  month  Lord  Russell  telegraphed  to  Sir  A.  Paget  to  urge 
upon  the  Danish  Government  the  revocation  of  the  Patent.  Sir 
A.  Paget  executed  the  order  with  the  ability  which  he  has  dis- 
played throughout  all  these  transactions,  and  the  conversation 
which  he  had  with  M.  Hall  on  that  occasion  is  reported  at  some 
length.     The  following  was  the  climax : — 

'  I  made  use  of  every  argument  to  induce  his  Excellency  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  course,  and  I  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  rejectiug  the 
friendly  counsels  now  offered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  repre- 
senting that,  however  much  public  feeling  might  be  in  favour  of 
Denmark  now,  because  there  was  a  general  impression  that  she  was 
the  aggrieved  Power,  this  feeling  would  undergo  a  great  change  if  it 
was  proved  by  of&oial  documents  that  the  Danish  Government .  had 
rejected  every  compromise.' 

These  words  were  approved  and  adopted  by  Lord  Russell  as 
soon  as  they  were  reported  to  him.  In  consequence  of  these  and 
similar  representations  the  Patent,  as  is  well  known,  was  with- 
drawn. It  must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  no  promise  of 
material  aid  so  distinctly  worded  that  in  private  life  it  could  be 
enforced  in  a  court  of  law,  but  it  was  language  well  calculated  to 
inspire  the  Danes  with  a  belief  that  we  should  come  to  their 
assistance  if  they  followed  the  advice  which  we  tendered.  There 
was  *  danger '  in  rejecting  that  advice ;  consequently  there  was 
some  increase  of  safety  in  accepting  it  From  what  quarter  was 
that  safety  to  proceed  ?  From  the  fact  that  the  public  feeling 
in  such  a  case  would  be  in  favour  of  Denmark.  But  the  favour 
of  public  feeling  can  only  be  of  use  when  *  public  feeling '  is  pre- 
pared to  fight.  The  kind  of  *  public  feeling '  which  only  talks 
has  been  abundantly  at  the  service  of  the  Danes,  and,  indeed,  of 
most  other  communities  in  trouble,  but  no  sane  statesman  would 
advise  his  sovereign  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  insulting  lip-friendship,  which  in  England  goes  by  the  name 
of  *  moral  sympathy.'  When  the  Danish  statesmen  were  assured 
that  if  they  should  take  a  certain  course  the  favour  of  public 
feeling  would   make   their  dangers  less  urgent,  they  naturally 

^  assumed 
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assumed  that  public  feeling  would  come  to  their  assistance  in 
some  manner  more  effectual  than  by  the  inditing  of  tart  de- 
spatches. Would  men  of  honour,  dealing  with  each  other  in 
private  life,  have  come  to  any  different  conclusion  ? 

Then  came  the  Constitution  of  November  18.  The  Danes 
appear  to  have  prepared  that  Constitution,  believing  with  perfect 
sincerity  that  it  was  the  course  most  in  accordance  with  dieir 
Treaty  obligations.  They  received  no  intimation  from  Austria 
and  Prussia  of  the  storm  it  would  bring  down  upon  their  heads 
until  the  measure  had  passed  through  all  its  Filamentary  stages. 
But  when  it  was  done,  the  divisions  in  the  German  Diet  made 
it  convenient  for  those  two  Powers  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  their 
unprovoked  aggression.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
Denmark  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  Act  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
this  advice  should  have  been  unpalatable  to  the  Danes :  it  was 
affixing  to  their  necks  the  badge  of  foreign  servitude  in  its  most 
undisguised  and  offensive  form.  The  freedom  of  internal  legisla- 
tion is  the  embodiment  and  the  symbol  of  national  independence. 
To  receive  any  kind  of  legislation  at  the  hands  of  the  foreigner 
is  a  degradation ;  to  submit  to  his  dictation  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  country  is  a  more  galling  ignominy  still.  But  to  have  to 
modify  such  institutions  at  a  moment's  notice,  under  the  most 
insolent  and  shameless  threats  of  violence,  is  an  insult  to  which 
a  people  retaining  any  spark  of  patriotism  can  hardly  submit 
except  under  the  most  extreme  necessity.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  all  England's  urgency  failed  for  some  time  to 
extract  this  last  concession.  It  needed  the  mission  of  a  special 
plenipotentiary  and  the  all  but  open  promise  of  material  assist- 
ance as  a  bribe  to  induce  the  Danes  to  give  way  once  again,  and 
to  submit  even  the  solemn  enactments  of  their  legislature  to  the 
insolent  dictation  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  But  it  needed  nothing 
less  than  this,  and  this  Lord  Wodehouse  seems  to  have  taken 
upon  him  to  offer.  The  following  is  his  own  report  of  the 
language  that  he  held  : — 

*  I  entreated  his  Excellency  to  weigh  well  the  gravity  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Denmark.  General  Fleury  had  informed  M^  d^Ewers 
and  me  that  he  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Danish  Gbvermnent  that 
France  would  not  go  to  war  to  support  Denmark  against  Germany. 
It  was  my  duty  to  declare  to  him  thU  if  the  Danieh  0^}emmmii  r^ed^ 
our  adtfice.  Her  Majesty's  ChvemmerU  must  leave  Denmark  to  eneomUer 
Germany  upon  her  own  responsibiUiy,  .  .  . 

'  I  said  that  the  Danish  Government  were  the  best  judges  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  law  could  be  changed,  but  of  course  he  would 
understand  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  never  advise  recourse 
to  unconstitutioual  means.' 

We 
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We  think  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  imply  a  promise  of 
assistance  in  stronger  or  more  precise  terms.  M.  Hall,  indeed, 
as  he  afterwards  told  Sir  A.  Paget,  was  not  satisfied.  He 
had  studied  English  diplomacy  for  many  years,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  as  hard  to  find  the  form  of  words  that  should  bind 
Lord  Russell  as  it  used  to  be  in  medisBval  legends  to  find  the 
oath  which  should  bind  the  Tempter.  But  be  could  not  com- 
municate his  scepticism  as  to  this  promise  to  his  colleagues  or 
his  sovereign.  So  deep  was  the  impression  which  it  made 
upon  the  Danish  King,  that  rather  than  forego  it  he  made 
the  greatest  sacrifice  a  sovereign  can  make.  He  parted  from 
a  highly-popular  Minister,  and  abandoned  the  policy  to  which 
his  people  passionately  clung.  M .  Hall  resigned  his  office  to 
one  of  his  own  colleagues,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  Cabinet  was 
installed  foreign  Governments  were  informed  that  Denmark  was 
ready,  under  tibeir  approbation,  to  call  the  Rigsraad  together,  in 
order  that  it  might  fulfil  the  condition  which  Lord  Wodehouse 
had  attached  to  British  aid.  The  consideration  has  been  duly 
given,  but  the  covenant  has  not  been  kept.  England's  advice  has 
been  followed,  but  England's  assistance  has  not  been  tendered. 
Denmark's  dangers  are  as  great,  her  isolation  is  as  complete,  as 
if  she  had  never  yielded.  The  Danish  King  has  been  made  to 
swallow  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs — to  alienate  from 
himself  the  affections  of  his  people — to  dishonour  his  own  signa- 
ture—to incur  the  contempt  and  increase  the  audacity  of  his  foes. 
But  England  abandons  him  not  less  than  she  did  before  ^to 
encounter  Germany  upon  his  own  responsibility.'  If  he  had 
rejected  the  officious  advice  of  England  with  scorn,  and  had 
turned  the  English  Plenipotentiary  out  of  his  capital  as  an  in- 
trusive meddler,  he  would  not  have  been  in  a  worse  position  than 
he  is  now ;  nay,  he  would  have  been  so  far  in  a  better  position, 
that  in  his  applications  for  aid  to  the  great  Powers,  he  would  not 
have  been  weighted  with  the  unpopularity  which  attaches  to  the 
sxxiauoseA  protegi  of  England. 

There  is  another  promise,  more  distinct  in  its  terms  than  any, 
which  we  cannot  pass  by  without  notice.  Lord  Palmerston's 
speech  at  the  end  of  last  session,  to  which  reference  has  been 
repeatedly  made  in  Parliament,  but  to  which  he  himself  has  never 
dared  to  allude,  undoubtedly  produced  a  considerable  effect  both 
in  Denmark  and  in  England.  We  have  General  Peel's  testimony 
that  abroad  its  value  was  more  correctly  estimated.  But  in 
England  the  announcement  which  it  contained  that  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  consisted  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  Denmark,  and  that  if  Denmark  were  attacked 

those 
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those  who  did  it  would  find  that  she  was  not  alone,  produced  a 
profound  conviction  that  Denmark  was  safe.  It  did  not  sei 
possible  that  any  man  of  honour  should  recede  from  language  so 
distinct.  Upon  the  Danes  it  appears  to  have  produced  an  eqqsUj 
strong  effect  Lord  Palmerston's  language  is  alluded  to  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  of  last  autumn  by  tlie 
Danish  Ministers,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  looked  to  it  with 
the  most  implicit  confidence.*  Considering  the  strength  of  the 
statement  that  he  made,  their  belief  in  it  was  not  surprising. 
The  following  were  the  words  of  a  part  of  the  reply  which  he 
made  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  addressed  to  him 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill : — 

*•  There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  German  design,  and  the  desire  of  connecting  Slesrig  wSk 
Holstein,  is  the  dream  of  a  German  fleet  and  the  wish  to  get  Kiel  as  t 
German  seaport.  That  may  be  a  good  reason  why  they  should  wish  it; 
but  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  violate  the  nghts  and  indo- 
pendence  of  Denmark  for  an  object  which  even  if  it  accomplished 
would  not  realise  the  expectation  of  those  who  aim  at  it.  The  hem. 
Gentleman  asks  what  is  the  policy  and  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  that  dispute.  As  I  have  already  said  ve 
concur  entirely  with  him,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  all  reasonaUo  men 
in  Europe,  including  those  in  France  and  Bussia,  in  desiring  that  the 
independence  and  integrity  and  the  rights  of  Denmark  may  be  main- 
tained. We  are  conyinced,  I  am  convinced  at  least,  that  if  any  violent 
attempt  were  made  to  overthrow  those  rights  and  interfere  with  that 
independence,  those  who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the  resolt 
^Mi  it  would  not  he  Denmark  alone  vM  uMeh  thmf  woM  haoe  (o 
contend^ 

Let  the  reader  compare  with  these  promises  the  scenes  that  an 
passing  and  have  passed  in  Slesvig  and  Jutland,  and  the  whole 
tale  of  England's  disloyalty  and  Denmark's  ruin  is  before  him. 
For  years  we  have  thrust  ourselves  forward  as  her  firiends,  taken 
her  under  our  special  protection,  and  proclaimed  with  tedious 
iteration  in  every  Court  in  Europe  that  her  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence are  the  first  object  of  our  care.  We  have  loaded  her  with 
good  advice,  meddled  in  her  smallest  concerns,  and  treated  her 
almost  as  an  English  dependency — so  keen  and  so  peculiar  wis 
the  interest  we  affected  to  feel  in  her  welfare.  Actuated  by  the 
hopes — the  encouraged  hopes— of  help  in  an  unequal  straggle, 
she  did  not  resent  diis  intrusion  into  her  afiairs.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  yielded  to  our  pressure.     At  our  instance  she  made 

•  «  Danish  Papers,'  No.  165. 
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concession  after  concession.  With  each  new  concession  her 
adversaries — those  who  coveted  her  soil — were  encouraged  to  put 
forward  new  demands,  and  with  each  new  demand  England  urged 
a  new  concession.  Under  the  pressure  of  our  urgency,  deeply 
against  her  own  convictions,  she  abandoned  Holstein  to  dieir  will, 
and  evacuated  fortresses  which  she  might  have  defended,  at  least 
for  a  time.  She  resigned,  perhaps  for  ever,  thai  splendid  prize  for 
which  the  mightiest  nations  would  be  glad  to  compete,  the  har- 
bour of  Kiel,  which  her  naval  superiority  might  nave  enabled 
her  to  hold  even  against  an  overwhelming  force.  At  all  events 
she  gave  up  at  our  bidding,  without  a  struggle,  territory  upon 
which  she  might  have  at  least  gained  a  respite,  which  would  have 
enabled  her  to  mature  her  own  defences,  and  would  have  pro* 
bably  raised  up  for  her  allies.  For  all  these  concessions  we 
gave  her — not  a  formal  promise  of  aid — no !  but  intimations  of 
our  intention  to  afford  it,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  plain  and 
unmistakeable,  and  only  when  read  by  the  light  of  events  are 
discovered  to  have  been  intentionally  and  cunningly  ambiguous. 
The  crisis  at  last  has  come.  The  concessions  upon  which  England 
has  insisted  have  proved  futile.  The  independence  which^she 
professed  to  value  so  highly  is  at  an  end.  The  people  whom  she 
affected  to  befriend  are  in  danger  of  being  swept  away.  One  of 
the  most  wanton  and  unblushing  spoliations  which  history  records 
is  on  the  point  of  being  consummated.  But  as  far  as  effective 
aid  goes,  England  stands  aloof.  Fresh  from  the  bombardment  of 
Kagosima,  she  extols  the  beauty  of  moderation  and  the  Christian 
obligation  of  peace.  Her  pledges  and  her  threats  are  gone  with 
last  year's  snow,  and  she  is  content  to  watch  with  cynical  philo- 
sophy the  destruction  of  those  who  trusted  to  the  one,  and  the 
triumph  of  those  who  were  wise  enough  to  spurn  the  other. 


Art.  VII.— 1.  The  Law  Reporter,  Feb.  23,  1864. 

2.  A  Speech  delivered  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of^  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  By  H.  Bristow 
Wilson,  B.D.     1863. 

3.  Brief  Examination  of  Prevalent  Opinions  on  Inspiration^  with 
an  Introduction.     By  H.  B.  Wilson.     1863. 

4.  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David! s.     1863. 

5.  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.     1863. 

6.  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords^  Monday ^ 
June  3,  1850. 

7.  Remarks  on  the  Royal  Supremacy.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.     1850. 

8.  Communication  du  Conseil  Presbyteral  aux  Fiddles  sur  le  Non- 
Vol.  115. — No.  230.  2  M  Renouvellement 
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Jtemmvettement  de  la  Suffrapance  h  M.  le  Pasteur  Jihamas 
Coquerel  Fih.     Paris,  1864. 
9.   TheWordofChd  and  the  Ground  of  Faith.    Five  Disconrsei. 
By  Archibald  Campbell,  Lord  Bishop  of  Londoa.     Fait  H. 
1864. 

10.  Le  Correspmdant.     Tome  25.     March,  1864.    Paris,  1864. 

11.  Ecclesia    Vindicata,  Sfc.      Dedicated  by  permission  to  tbc 
Earl  of  Derby.     By  J.  W.  Joyce,  M.  A.     London,  1862. 

12.  Clerical  Subspnption.     By  Viscomit  Amberley.     Edinbu^ 
1864. 

XTTE  have  on  two  former  occadons  depicted  the  rise  and 
YY  progress  of  the  great  struggle  within  our  Establiihed 
Church  which  followed  the  publication  of  *•  Essays  and  Reviews' 
The  grave  impprtance  of  the  crisis  which  that  struggle  has  now 
reached  leads  us  once  more  to  call  attention  to  it  Its  last 
phase  has  led  to  the  occurrence  of  events  which  are  whoUj 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  national  Church,  and 
which  seem  to  threaten  consequences  of  evil  which  cannot  be 
over-rated.  Whether  these  may  yet  be  averted  depends  mainly 
on  the  question,  whether  prompt  and  vigorous  amendments  caa 
be  introduced  into  the  legal  processes  by  which  clergymen  who 
are  charged  with  unsound  or  heretical  teaching  are  to  be  tried. 

It  is  well  distinctly  to  note  that  this  is  the  whole  question. 
No  sane  man  in  the  present  day  would  attempt  to  stifle  d» 
fullest  discussion,  by  every  possible  free  argument,  of  all 
opinion.  The  Christian  &ith  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
freest  handling.  It  invites  inquiry,  it  rejoices  in  investiga- 
tion, it  walks  hand  in  hand  with  Science.  The  temper  of 
mind  which  is  bred  by  the  simplest  faith  is  the  very  temper 
for  the  scientific  inquirer.  Courageous  and  yet  reverend,  cahn 
in  the  face  of  difficulty,  patient  in  examining  evidence,  free  from 
the  heat  and  anxiety  of  a  partisan,  the  humble,  earnest  beUevcr 
in  Revelation  is  the  very  man  to  interrogate  Nature,  and  to  whom 
she  will  be  ready  to  raise  het  veil  of  mystetyj  and  reveal  her 
hidden  secrets.  If  the  mind  of  Bishop  Butler  had  been  directed 
to  Science  instead  of  to  Divinity,  he  might  have  been  a  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  just  as  Newton's  calm,  inquiring  patience,  if  he  had 
been  a  Divine,  might  have  given  us  the  *'  Analogy '  instead  of 
the  *  Principia.'  Any  fear  of  the  discoveries  of  Science  proving 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  Revelation  argues  some  great  moral  or 
intellectual  deficiency  in  any  Christian  man.  The  two  kingdoms 
lie  side  by  side  with  each  other,  and  the  profoundest  haimoay 
governs  their  mutual  relations.  Both  of  them  reveal  the  same 
God  to  His  reasonable  creatures ;  both  of  them  are  the  comings 
forth  of  the  kame  Divine  Power ;  both  of  them  are  ntterances  of 
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the  same  voice.  ^  If  they  ever  seem  to  differ,  it  is  from  some 
infirmity  in  the  limited  receptive  faculties  of  die  being  to  whom 
they  are  addressed;  and  he  whose  faith  is  firm,  can  suffer  no 
disturbance  from  such  apparent  discrepancies.  For  Christianity 
does  not,  like  Hindooism,  mingle  in  one  confused  web  the  dogma 
of  its  creed  and  the  supposed  laws  of  Nature ;  it  no  more  looks 
to  the  Bible  for  scientific  teaching  than  it  searches  for  the  articles 
of  the  Faith  in  algebra ;  and  even  if  it  cannot  at  present  fully 
reconcile  seeming  differences,  it  reposes  in  tranquil  serenity 
hefore  the  august  view  of  the  all-embracing  unity  of  the  Divine 
mind,  from  which  it  knows  that  both  alike  proceed,  and  in  which 
both  are  trulv  harmonised.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  less  to  be 
encouraged  than  the  nervous  shrinking  from  the  discovery  of 
truth  which  marks  some  feeble  religionists,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
the  fussy  anxiety  with  which  others  rush  eagerly  about  to  invent 
schemes  for  the  hasty  reconciliation  of  every  seeming  contradic- 
tion, as  if  God's  truth  in  Nature  and  God's  trudi  in  Revelation 
were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  without  their  meddling  interven- 
tion. Nothing  has  more  endangered  truth  than  the  rash  touch 
of  these  well-meant  but  uncommanded  efforts  to  save  the  ark  of 
God  as  it  travels  on  along  its  appointed  way. 

The  question  therefore  is  not  how  thought  can  be  controlled 
by  legislative  action  or  judicial  sentences.  Such  attempts 
would  be  simply  monstrous.  The  sole  question  is  how  ate 
the  national  clergy  to  be  dealt  with  when  it  is  alle&^ed  that 
they  have  broken  the  compact  on  the  conditions  of  which  they 
exercise  their  public  functions?  The  Christian  clergy  always 
have  been,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  be,  under  this 
greater  measure  of  restraint  than  their  lay  brethren.  This  differ- 
ence of  position  applies,  not  only  to  their  doctrines,  but  to  their 
lives ;  and  the  one  well  illustrates  the  other.  What  are  sins  in 
other  men  are  crimes  in  them.  Ever  since  there  has  been  any  law 
of  exterior  jurisdiction,  incontinence^  for  instance,  has  been  and 
is  punishable  in  a  clerk,  not  only  as  in  a  layman,  by  spiritual 
censure,  pro  salute  animi^  but  also  by  deprivation  of  the  temporal 

f)roceeds  of  his  benefice ;  and  just  in  ihe  same  way  a  liberty  of  specu- 
ation  and  opinion  which  was  conceded  to  the  laity  was  withheld 
from  die  clergy ;  and  for  the  same  reason — they  were  bound  to  a 
pattern  life,  and  Aey  were  pledged  to  a  special  teaching.  The  breach 
of  either  engagement  over  and  above  what  might  be  its  moral  guilt 
in  another,  was  in  them  a  punishable  offence.  The  enforcement, 
indeed,  of  such  rules  upon  the  ministers  of  religion  pervades, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  of  precept,  the  history  of  every 
denomination  of  religionists.  As  we  write  we  receive  the  very 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  such  a  struggle  in  what  is 
termed  the   National   Reformed  Church   of  France,  from  the  j 
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ministTy  of  which  one  of  its  most  popular  preachers  has  jmt 
been  excluded  for  false  teaching,  after  an  examination  originated 
mainly  by  M.  Guizot — a  man  known  throughout  the  world  for 
the  laige  liberality  (in  the  best  sense  of  that  abused  word)  whid 
has  always  markea  his  character.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
little  remarkable  to  find  two  such  trials  proceeding  at  almost 
the  same  time  in  these  two  bodies,  and  with  snch  a  difkrotf 
issue.  For  whilst  French  Protestantism  rejects  M.  Athauase 
Coquerely  the  English  Church  retains  Mr.  Wilson.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  wonder  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparative  efficiency 
in  punishing  of  the  French  Directory  when  compared  with  the 
English  Court 

How,  indeed,  the  code  which  imposes  on  the  clergy  these 
peculiar  liabilities,  and  which  punishes  their  transgression,  ii 
to  be  carried  out,  has  been  always,  and  under  all  eircumstances 
must  be,  a  question  of  no  little  perplexity.  The  great  woik 
by  Mgr.  Sibour,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris,  upon  this  subject, 
opens  to  us  a  view  of  its  difficulties  in  the  Gallican  ChorcL 
There  attempts  have  long  been  made  to  combine  with  a 
vigilant  oversight  of  the  clergy  some  provision  for  their 
freedom  from  the  merciless  oppression  of  the  episcopate 
which  weighs  them  down  in  Italy.  When  Bishop  of  Oigne, 
Mgr,  Sibour  had  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  this  subject,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris  was  hailed  by  the  in- 
ferior clergy  as  the  enthronization  of  their  champion.  The  stroke 
of  the.assassin's  knife  from  the  hand  of  the  suspended  priest  Veiger 
was  a  miserable  proof  that  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion had  been  too  great  even  for  his  large  and  poweiful  graspi 
We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  our  &r  more 
complicated  system,  with  our  far  more  jealous  love  of  liber^ 
and  our  unsleeping  vigilance  in  guarding  freehold  rights  and 
vested  interests,  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question 
should  be  as  great  as  they  confessedly  are. 

The  course  of  the  trial  of  the  writers  of  the  ^  Essays  and 
Reviews '  has  brought  into  the  clearest  light  most  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  it  has,  we  think,  shown  the  utter  unfitness  of  our 
existing  machinery  for  dealing  successfully  with  them.  Perhaps 
it  may,  too,  be  found  to  have  suggested  the  direction  in^  which 
we  should  look  for  improvements  of  our  existing  system. 

When  we  left  this  case  *  the  venerable  Dean  of  the  Arches 
Court  had  just  delivered  his  judgment,  rejecting  many  of  the 
articles  which  charged  on  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  WUson  the 
particulars  of  their  alleged  unsoundness  in  teaching,  but  retain- 
ing enough  to  lead  to  his  condemning  both  defendants  and  sen- 

♦  *  Quarterly  Revieir/  vol.  cxii.  p.  445^ 
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tencing  them  to  s^uspension  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
within  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  from  the  emoluments  of 
their  benefices  for  a  year.     Against  this  decision  both  the  de-   ■ 
fendants  entered  their  appeals ;  and  in  due  process  of  time  the 
cause  travelled  up  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil.    When  it  arrived  there  it  met  with  a  constitution  of  that 
Committee  which  caused  some  observation.     To  facilitate   the 
due   hearing  of  the  very  various   causes  which  its   being  the 
ultimate  appeal   from   many    different  tribunals  brings  before 
that  Court,  a  custom  has  tacitly  grown  up  of  summoning  for  the 
hearing  of  any  particular  cause  those  Lords  of  the  Council  whose 
studies  or  acquirements  or  past  practice  in  their  profession  point 
them  out  as  specially  skilled  in  the  sul]^ect  which  had  come  into 
dispute.     The  name  of  a  high  functionary,  for  example,  from 
India  would  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  list  of  Lords  be- 
fore whom  an  Indian  appeal  was  to  be  argued.     In  like  manner 
if  the  cause  were  one  of  those  which  a  strange  and  unintended 
freak  of  legislation  had  brought  before  that  tribunal,  and  which 
involved  questions  touching  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  names  of  any  Lords  of  the  Council  who 
were  known  to  possess  from  study  and  from  former  practice 
peculiar  acquaintance   with  the  subject  might  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  on  the  list  of  Judges.     Such  men,  in  the  persons 
pre-eminendy  of  the  Lords  Justices  and  of  Sir  J.  Coleridge,  do 
remain  upon  the  roll  of  the  Privy  Council ;  even  though  death  has 
robbed  us  of  the  calm  sagacity  and  great  attainments  of  Mr. 
Justice  Pattison.     Full  of  honour  as  are  the  names  to  be  found 
on  the  actual  list,  yet  was  it  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  absence 
of  others ;   and  it  was  doubted  by  many  whether  diis  loss  was 
fully  compensated  by  the  august  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  had  felt  the  cause  to  be  of  such  special  moment  that,  to 
secure  the  most  perfect  impartiality  of  decision,  he  had  resolved 
to  add  to  the  mighty  labours  of  his  engrossing  judicial,  political, 
and  parliamentary  office  the  almost  unprecedented  and  certainly 
anxious  task  of  presiding  personally  over  the  Lords  who  were  to 
hear  the  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington. 

The  cause  was  heard  on  the  19th  of  June,  1863,  the  two 
appellants  appearing  in  person  to  plead  their  own  causes,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  being  maintained  by  the  great 
abilities  of  the  learned  counsel  who  had  there  argued  the  case. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  was  long  delayed,  though  rumours  of  its 
probable  complexion  were,  it  seemed  half  authoritatively,  suffered 
to  transpire.  Btttat  last,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1864,  it  was  pro- 
nounced. It  reversed  tibe  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  leaving 
untouched  its  decision  as  to  the  costs  of  that  Court,  but  giving  to 
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the  appellants  the  costs  of  their  appeaL     The  immediate  effect  ol 
the  publication  of  this  sentence  has  been  not  a  little  ranarkaUe. 
The  great  daily  journal  handled  it  in  one  of  its  most  chancteristie 
articles  with  the  wariest  moderation.     Its  cautious,  half^expcessed 
criticism  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  most  crafty  of  our  English  animals  of  chase  examines  the 
prey  which  has  been  placed  to  trap  him  to  his  destructiGnu    Hie 
sentence  is  turned  over  and  over  with  an  evident  inclination  towards 
its  latitudinarian  sweetness,  but  with  a  restraining  suspicion  that, 
pleasant  as  the  morsel  would  be,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  daqpy 
about  its  inconsiderate  appropriation.     Nor  was  this  cantion  at 
all  needless.    The  ordinary  organs  of  the  opinions  of  the  Chordi 
spoke,  not  only  with  a  seiiousness  which  became  the  subject,  but 
with  a  restrained,  half-reluctant  expression  of  dismay,  which  told 
far  more  clearly  than  any  violence  of  language  could  have  done 
their  sense  of  the   greatness  of  the  evil  which  this  judgnunt 
threatened  to  the  Faith  and  to  the  position  of  their  body.    Not 
less  indicative  of  the  effect  of  the  judgment  was  its  reception  by 
the  Liberal,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Dissenting  joomak 
The  Liberal  writers  hail  it  as  a  mighty  success,  and  if  nothing 
be  done  to  counteract  it  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  their 
triumph.    They  sing  the  emancipation  of  their  party  from  all 
fear  of  future  legal  proceedings  in  such  strains  as  these  :— 

*  This  most  formidable  of  all  weapons  is  now  tsken  out  of  their 
hands,  and,  if  the  oler^  are  but  true  to  themselves,  they  bavB  the 
power  of  discussing,  as  it  never  has  yet  been  diacussed,  at  least  in  tbii 
oountry,  with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  the  oalmest  and  moat  delibente 
way,  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  that  ever  engaged  hmnan 
attention — ^ihe  question,  namely.  What  is  the  Bible  really  ?  This,  of 
course,  will  lead  by  degrees  to  a  free  and  faU  re-examination  of  moch 
of  our  existing  theology,  and,  it  may  be  hoped  without  any  extreme 
rashness,  to  its  settlement  on  a  sound  basis/    . 

The  tone  of  our  own  Roman  Catholic  journals  may  be  etaiij 
conceived.  With  them  it  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected — ^thst  the 
Establishment,  without  the  Papacy  on  which  to  iall  back,  must, 
on  the  first  summons,  abandon  the  scanty  remains  of  dogmatic 
truth  which  she  yet  maintained.  Nothing,  in  their  view,  can 
better  establish  the  fatal  necessity  which,  as  they  nudntain, 
exists  of  acknowledging  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Ponti* 
fical  Chair  of  Rome.  That  there  are  conveniences  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  final  arbiter  of  doctrine  no  reaionable  man 
would  deny,  if  only  his  rightful  claim  to  wield  the  power  woe 
capable  of  proof,  and  if  its  admission  did  not  subject  us  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  every  other  erroneous  dogma  which  in  the 
process  of  development  Rome  may  adopt,  as  she  has  adopted 
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that  of  the  Immaculate  Ccmception ;  and  even  beyond  the  admit* 
sion  of  any  single  errors,  if  it  did  not  ensure,  as  experience  proves 
that  it  does,  the  admission  of  almost  every  degree  of  moral  and 
spiritual  evil  as  its  certain  consequence. 

Yet  perhaps  we  overrate  even  the  apparent  conveniences  of 
possessing  such  an  arbiter.  For  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
doings  of  the  great  G)nference  held  at  Munich  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1863,  we  should  gather  that  under  the  frozen 
crust  of  apparent  stillness  which  the  supremacy  of  Rome  secures, 
there  swell  and  roar  the  insurgent  waves  of  opinion  in  a  far  more 
dangerous  because  in  a  concealed  agitation  even  than  amongst 
ourselves.  This  Conference  undoubtedly  marks  a  crisis  in  ^e 
Roman  Guholic  mind  of  Germany ;  it  gathered  together  nearly  a 
himdred  professors,  authors,  and  doctors  of  divinity.  During 
four  successive  days  it  held  seven  meetings  of  three  hours*  dura- 
tion. It  closed  with  a  dinner,  at  which  toasts  were  given  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Bamberg  and  the  Archbishop  of  Augsburg.  The 
Pope  himself  sent  the  company  his  Apostolic  blessing  by  a 
tel^aphic  menage  ;  and  yet  it  revealed,  and  perhaps  perpetuated, 
diSerences  almost  as  great  as  can  exist  between  members  of  the 
same  Church.* 

One  or  two  specimens  will  best  show  the  temper  of  the  organs 
of  Dissenting  opinion. 

Thus  the  *  Patriot '  of  February  11,  in  page  11,  asserts  with  a 
tone  of  no  little  triumph, 

*  The  Church  of  Endand  has  now  received  her  full  development. 
High  Church,  Broad  Church,  and  Evangelical  Church,  all  having 
signed  the  same  formularies,  ex  animo^  in  the  plain  grammatical  sense 
of  the  words  employed,  can  each  now  plead  legal  authority  for  their 
ibree  different  schemes  of  doctrine  and  interpretation  of  the  standards. 
Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Miller,  and  Dr.  Williams  are  with  equal  right  entitled 
to  their  shares  of  patronage  and  authority  in  the  national  Church. 
The  very  same  identical  standards  may  be  legally  taken  to  symbolise 
three  diffiarent  theologies.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  elasticity  of 
language  !  We  do  not  now  despair  of  seeing  a  good  case  made  out 
by  the  Privy  Council  against  the  "  plain  sense  *'  of  the  multiplication- 
table.  Considering,  however,  that  &e  institution  on  behalf  of  which 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  has  established  this  system  of  '^  inter- 
pretation "  assumes  to  be  the  instructress  of  the  nation  in  religion  and 
moToXi^f^  we  con  scarcely  avoid  expressing  the  wish  that  it  ofifored  a 
better  example  to  the  jpeople  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  in  the  use  of 
speech.  If  the  individual  citizen,  like  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  may  signify  any  one  of  three  different  things  by  the  same 
words  whenever  it  answers  Jus  purpose,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  a 

*  The  Munich  Congress.    <  The  Home  and  Foi^gn  Beview,'  No.  9,  Art  X. 
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social  condition  v/Lich  will  render  it  beneficial  to  abolifih  all  traces  of 
a  '^ Christianity "  that  degrades  us;  for  these  are  the  prooeedii^ 
which  lead  by  a  short  and  direct  route  to  popular  infidelity.  Berealed 
Beligion  can  stand  its  ground  only  when  the  morality  whidi  it 
employs  is  superior  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  natundism  which  it 
jj^rofesses  to  transcend  and  explode.  We  shall  now  obeerre  tibe 
movements  of  the  High  Church  and  Evangelical  parties  with  no 
common  interest  and  curiosity. 

'  The  failure  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  bring  notorious  heretifii 
to  legal  accountability  even  with  subscription  as  it  is,  sufficiently 
indicates  what  it  would  be  without  subscription  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  absolute  liberty  of  thought ;  this  no  official  minister  ctn 
claim.  By  all  means  let  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Williams  think  and 
speculate  as  freely  as  they  like.  We  have  no  wish  to  fetter  the  mott 
licentious  theological  thought ;  but  let  them  pay  the  price  of  libotjr, 
and  relinquish  endowments  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  a 
very  different  teaching.' 

These  writers  are  specially  alarmed  with  the  apparent  union 
of  those  who  have  taken  difierent  sides  in  the  discussiou  of 
Church  matters,  and  accordingly  pronounce  the  Oxford  Dechnip 
tion  ^the  product  of  an  unnatural,  hollow,  and  mischievous 
coalition,'  and  assure  the  *  Evangelicals,'  who  are  specially 
attacked,  that  by  *  coalescing  with  the  High  Churchmen  they  are 
profoundly  serving  the  cause  of  the  Rationalizers.'  * 

*•  In  truth,'  it  continues,  ^  this  is  but  a  desperate  and  spasmodic  effort 
to  recover  for  the  Church  of  England  its  lost  position  among  the 
churches  of  the  Beformation.  It  is  the  clutch  of  a  drowning  man  at 
a  straw,  and  it  can  be  of  no  use.  It  is  the  boast  of  Protestants  tiiat 
the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  their  religion ;  but  the  religiou  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  Prayer-book.  The  arbiters  of  its 
doctrine  distinctly  repudiate  the  Bible  as  their  guide,  and  they  also 
say  that  the  Prayer-book  does  not  assert  the  Bible  to  be  in^urod. 
The  Church  of  England  now  properly  belongs  to  the  Broad  Chnreii 
party ;  they  have  made  good  their  position,  and  every  man  who  sigru 
the  Declaration  does  by  that  very  act  declare  that  he  has  no  busmesi 
in  the  Church  at  all.  The  Judicial  Committee  have  asserted  and 
declared  that  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  these  subscriben 
declare  is  not  true  and  righteous  doctrine;  they  do,  then,  but  sign 
and  seal  their  own  condemnation,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  thfior 
disingenuousness  in  continuing  to  belong  to  the  Church.' 

Passionate  are  the  efforts  thus  made  to  drive  by  the  imputation 
of  dishonesty  all  men  of  honour  out  of  the  Church  which  its 
critics  detest 

'  When  we  said  that  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Privy  Comicil 
Committee  on  "  Essays  and  Be  views "  was  a  confusion  of  tongaes, 

•  « Patriot,'  March  3. 
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making  the  Church  of  England  a  Babel  of  diverse  theologies,  and 
sapping  the  foundations  of  common  honesty  among  the  people  by 
legalising  in  its  chief  religious  institution  the  most  flagrant  perversion 
of  language,  we  were  probably  regarded  as  expressing  only  the  harsh 
and  uncharitable  opinions  of  Dissenters  who  delighted  in  exaggerating 
the  &ult8  and  troubles  of  the  Establishment.  But  we  spoke  only  the 
simplest  truth  which  high-minded  men  in  the  Establishment  itself — 
any  men,  indeed,  whose  perceptions  of  right  were  not  destroyed  by 
considerations  of  policy — must  acknowledge  to  themselves,  and,  if 
ikey  have  any  just  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  must  take  some 
steps  to  cure.  The  truth  is,  that  &e  judgment  in  this  respect  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  false  and  vicious  theory  upon 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  constructed.  It  set  out  with  a  com- 
promise, and  can  beget  nothing  but  compromises.  That  it  might 
include  more  than  one  theological  party,  its  formuls  were  doubtfdlly 
and  ambiguously  framed.  The  error  in  the  original  sum  multiplies 
and  increases  errors  in  all  subsequent  products,  and  the  latest  product 
is,  in  Dr.  Pusey*s  estimation,  not  merely  '*  miserable,"  but  "  soul- 
destroying."  Symptoms  of  serious  dissatisfaction  are  exhibiting 
themselves,  not  the  least  remarkable  being  a  series  of  resolutions 
passed  by  tiie  Tamworth  clergy,  which  our  r^ers  will  find  elsewhere. 
We  most  unfeignedly  rejoice  at  these  tokens — strangely  as  they  shape 
themselves — that  conscience  and  honour  are  not  become  mere  counter- 
words  for  the  clergy  to  play  with — that  some  definite  beliefs  survive 
in  the  Establishment,  and  that  there  are  clergymen  yet  to  whom  truth 
is  of  more  value  thui  the  quiet  of  their  rectories,  or  the  income  of 
their  livings. 

'  The  Becord — as  becomes  the  organ,  not  of  the  really  godly  men 
in  the  Church,  but  of  that  political  parfy  calling  itself  Evangelical,  of 
the  men  who  have  assumed  the  name  of  Evangelicals,  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  Evangelical  leaders  because  Uiey  thought  that  the 
road  to  preferment — ^has  persistently  represented  the  judgment  as  a 
matter  of  small  moment  which  did  not  really  fix  the  Church. 

'  What  if  ten  thousand  of  the  clergy  sign  the  proposed  Declaration  ? 
Will  it  exclude  from  communion  any  who  hold  ihe  €k>spelB  to  be  a 
myth,  who  declare  this  or  that  supernatural  event  recorded  in  them  to 
be  unauthentic,  who  tear  to  tatters  one  by  one  eveiy  statement  of 
history  upon  which  the  entire  superstructure  of  Eevelation  rests? 
Will  it  prevent  ingress  into  the  Church  of  hundreds  of  young  men 
who  will  be  perfectly  free  to  sap  its  foundations?  Will  it  alter  in 
any  way  the  terms  on  which  the  future  clergy  may  deem  it  their  duty 
to  deal  with  the  Bible  ?  How  can  the  Church  maintain  what  her  own 
clergy  will  be  at  liberty  to  destroy  ? 

'  As  to  the  moral  effect  anticipated  from  this  **  Declaration,"  our 
conviction  is  that  it  will  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from 
it.  It  will  be  viewed  as  an  evasion  of  a  painful  duty — a  pitifrd  evasion 
which  asserts  something  which  the  subscribers  are  not  authorised  by 
he  facts  of  the  case  to  assert — the  evasion  of  men  who  will  not  look 
heir  position  in  the  &ce,  and  who  fancy  that  society  will  give  credit 
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to  their  denial  that  things  are  as  bad  as  sociely  sees  cleaily  that  &qr 
are.  What  advantage  this  Doolaration  may  produce  to  the  Ghmch  of 
England  we  know  not — ^but  we  grieve  to  look  forward  to  the  diii- 
advantage  it  will  work  for  the  Ghrutian  religion.' 

It  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  these  writers  to  represent  &e 
Church  of  England  as  peculiarly  haunted  by  these  troubles. 
This  is  the  language  of  the  Dissenting  journals  because  it  is  a 
part  of  their  attack  upon  her  as  the  Established  Church  of  the 
country;  and  they  exaggerate  to  the  utmost  the  amount  of 
the  actual  evil  done,  because  nothing  can  more  effectually  aid 
them  in  their  assaults  upon  her  than  the  opportunity  of  addretting 
to  her  these  mingled  voices  of  commiseration  and  reproach. 

But  in  truth  comments  such  as  these  cause  us  very  litde 
trouble.  The  tone  of  condolence  mingles  so  discordaatly  with 
that  of  ill  concealed  triumph  as  to  border  very  closely  on  the 
ridiculous.  They  are  too  like  the  sympathy  of  our  old  friend 
Mrs.  Candour — *  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life ;  I 
am  so  sorry  for  all  parties,  indeed.*  Plainly  these  writers  would, 
with  all  their  sympathy,  endure  with  extraordinary  complacency 
a  far  wider  departure  from  Catholic  teaching  in  the  Church  than 
even  this,  if  only  such  a  departure  helped  forward  the  long 
expected  hour  in  which  all  her  enemies  could  gather  round  the 
Established  Church,  and  having  laid  her  even  with  the  ground 
sing  together  their  rejoicing  Pecans  over  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
down-trodden  Babylon. 

But  we  must  remind  these  writers  that  the  liability  of  the 
Church  to  have  her  sentences  thus  revised  and  reversed  by  the 
Courts  of  law,  and  so  her  godly  discipline  interrupted  in  its 
action,  is  not  the  consequence  of  her  being  Established,  but 
simply  the  inevitable  accident  which  waits  upon  the  holding  by 
any   religious   body  of  any  property  or  enaowment  whatever. 
The  trustees  of  the  most  independent  meeting-house,  of  the  most 
independent  congregation  in  tne  land,  if  they  have  received  from 
any  quarter  any  endowment,  are,  in  the  execution  of  their  tnist^ 
equally  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  and  their  removal  bom 
his  office  of  a  delinquent  or  unbelieving  minister  may  just  as 
readily  bring  their  acts  and  the  alleged  doctrines  upon  which 
those  acts  were  founded  under  the  scrutiny  and  revision  of  the 
Courts  of  law. 

All  this  fine  writing,  then,  concerning  the  imbecility  of  an 
Established  Church  we  at  once  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  further 
consideration. 

Widely  different  from  this  has  been  the  indication  given  on  all 
sides  of  the  feelings  of  the  Church  itself.  There  has  been  a 
remarkable  absence  of  all  violence,  either  of  action  or  language. 
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But  it  has  been  the  calmness  not  of  apathy,  but  of  deep  pain 
and  intense  determination.  The  doctrines,  as  to  which  the  judg- 
ment seems  to  raise  the  question  whether  they  are  the  necessary 
teaching  of  the  Church,  are  so  momentous  that  there  is  on  all 
sides  a  fixed  resolve  that  they  shall  not,  through  being  suffered 
to  be  impugned,  by  any  means  be  taken  from  her.  As  we 
write,  a  Declaration  *  expressing  this  determination,  awkwardly, 
we  think,  at  once  in  form,  construction,  and  language,  but  unmis- 
takeable  in  its  intention,  is  being  signed  by  ten  thousand  of 
the  clergy,  whilst  we  bear  of  a  movement  amongst  the  laity  to 
ascertain  the  real  bearing  of  the  judgment  and  the  steps  which 
its  promulgation  requires  them  to  take.  Never,  we  believe,  was 
there  so  wide*spreaa  a  concord  amidst  what  have  been  supposed 
to  be  absolutely  irreconcileable  sections  of  thought  and  action  in 
the  Established  Church.  Names  which,  even  in  the  placid  stillness 
of  the  printer's  type,  almost  start  at  their  unwonted  contiguity, 
appear  united  in  common  action,  founded  on  common  religious 
convictions.  All  this,  indeed,  is  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  two  points  which  seem  to  be  assailed  are  exactly  amongst 
those  which  would  at  once  reach  most  widely  and  stir  most 
deeply  the  whole  religious  mind  of  England.  There  is  nothing 
on  which  all  believers  amongst  us  agree  more  heartily  or  feel 

*  '  The  Dedaration  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  if  as  follows : — 

*  **  The  Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Oxford  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
niary  24,  1864,  having  drawn  up  the  following  Declaration,  request  yon,  if  you 
approve,  to  have  the  goodness  to  affix  your  name,  and  to  forward  it  to  me  at  the 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Clerke*s,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
printed  as  recommending  it  for  circulation  among  the  clergy. 

*  **  W.  R.  Fbbm ANTLE,  Acting  Secretary. 

'  **  We,  the  undersigned  presbyters  and  deacons  in  holy  orders  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  hold  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ir^and  and  to  the  souls  of  men  to  declare  our  firm  belief  that  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  maintains 
wimout  reserve  or  qualification  the  inspiration  and  Divine  authoritv  of  the  whole 
canonical  Scriptures,*  as  not  only  containing,  but  being  the  Word  of  God,^  and 
fhrther  teaches,*  in  Uie  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,*  that  the  *  punishment*  of  the 
*  cursed,'  equally  with  the  *  life '  of  the  '  righteous,'  is  *  everlasting.' 

'  "Signatures  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Committee-room,  3,  St  Aldate's, 
Oxford. 

« •«  Names  of  Committee  :—C.  C.  Gierke,  D.D..  Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  R.  L. 
Cotton,  DJ).,  Provost  of  Worcester  College ;  G.  A.  Denison,  M.A.,  Arshdeacon  of 
Taunton ;  W.  E.  Fremantle,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Clavdon ;  F*  K.  Leighton,  D.D., 
Warden  of  All  Souls'  College ;  J.  C.  Miller,  D.D.,  St.  Martin's,  Birmbgham ; 
B.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.' " 

*  '  Homily  or  Information  Ibr  them  which  take  offence  at  certain  places  of  Holy 
Scripture,'  ^.  836-244  (quarto  edition). 

b  Arts.  VI.,  vii.,  viii.,  xvil,  xx.,  xxL,  xxiv.,  xxvi.,  xxviii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii. 
0  Athanasian  Creed,  Litany,  Catechism,  Commination,  Burial  Service, 
d  Matthew  xzv.  41-46. 
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more  deeply  than  in  their  estimate  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Omr 
long  contest  with  Rome  has  driven  us  perpetually  to  them  as  our 
great  authority.  The  universal  dissemination  and  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  our  vernacular  translation  have  leavened  even  the  lite- 
rature of  our  land  with  the  language  of  the  Bible  to  a  degree 
absolutely  unknown  elsewhere.  How  much,  for  example,  of  the 
force  of  Lord  Macaulay's  writings  depends  upon  his  use  of 
Bible  metaphors  and  expressions  few  who  have  not  carelblly 
analysed  his  works  could  conceive.  Far  deeper  than  this  influ- 
ence upon  our  literature  has  been  its  power  in  forming  the  reli- 
gious character  of  our  people.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  delighted  to 
show,  in  his  very  best  novels,  how  the  stem  old  Puritan  imbibed 
the  Judaic  severity  of  the  law ;  and  extinct  as  Puritanism  in  its 
unmixed  severity  of  creed  and  tone  has  gradually  become 
amongst  us,  yet  through  large  masses  of  our  people  the  old 
influence  may  still  be  distinctly  traced.  In  a  far  better  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  is  often  controversially  asserted,  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  is  their  religion.  Within  the  Church,  as 
well  as  amongst  the  Separatists,  diis  is  the  case.  It  is  the  text- 
book of  tens  of  thousands  of  national  and  parochial  schools; 
it  is  the  book  of  daily  family  religion ;  it  is  the  library  of  many 
divines  ;  it  is  the  volume  which  has  steered,  guided,  and  con- 
firmed all  the  religious  feelings  and  principles  of  the  great  mass 
of  devout  men.  Thus  it  hsLS  come  to  pass  that  the  common 
translation  of  the  equally  venerated  Scriptures  is  the  great 
remaining  link  between  Dissenters  and  the  Church.  Any  attack, 
therefore,  upon  Holy  Scripture,  especially  if  it  came  fix>m 
ordained  clergymen,  and  even  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the 
highest  tribunal  of  ecclesiastical  appeal,  would,  of  necessity, 
stir  up  the  widest  alarm  and  indignation. 

Next  only  to  this  in  the  general  impression  of  its  importance 
is  the  second  point  selected  for  attack.  The  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment and  the  love  of  God  are  the  two  great  principles  which 
restrain  the  wantonness  of  men's  evil  passions.  The  first,  far 
more  generally  operative  than  the  second,  because  it  acts  upon 
natures  in  a  far  lower  stage  of  their  development,  is  a  mighty 
instrument  for  leading  men  forward  to  that  more  perfect  state  in 
which  fear  becomes  lost  in  love.  To  shake,  therefore,  the  general 
belief  in  eternal  punishment  would,  it  was  all  but  universally  per- 
ceived, be  a  grievous  injury  to  morals.  No  speculation,  in- 
deed, would  be  so  certain  to  spread  with  its  poisonous  influence 
immediately  and  inevitably  down  to  the  very  lowest  levels  of 
society.  Those  who  cared  not  for,  and  could  not  appreciate, 
questions  which,  however  really  important,  involved  only  in  their 
apparent  action  subtle  points  of  the  faith,  could  here  take  in  the 
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whole  matter,  and  understand  with  even  a  terrible  clearness  that 
it  had  been  discovered  that  after  all  there  was  no  hell. 

The  unanimity,  therefore,  of  feeling  which  this  particular 
assault  upon  the  old  faith  was  sure  to  stir  would  be  limited  only 
by  the  degree  to  which  the  new  doctrines  had  spread.  It  would, 
indeed,  thus  serve  to  gauge  and  measure  their  advance ;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  declared  opposition  to  it  is  consequently  a  satis- 
factory evidence  that  as  yet,  through  that  part  at  least  of  the 
community  which  professes  any  firm  religious  belief,  they  have 
made  but  very  little  progress.  The  keen  eye,  indeed,  of  religious 
jealousy,  as  we  have  seen,  has  detected  a  new  element  of  danger 
to  the  Separatists  in  the  union  within  the  Church  to  which  the 
common  danger  has  already  led ;  but  to  all  who  are  not  biassed 
by  such  easily  intelligible  considerations  this  union  is  an  omen 
of  good. 

That  men  hitherto  divided  should  thus  be  brought  together, 
not  from  hostility  to  others,  but  from  love  of  common  truths,  is 
undoubtedly  an  accidental  effect  of  the  evil  which  has  assailed 
us,  the  benefit  of  which  cannot  easily  be  overvalued.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  good  result  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  Any 
Christian  body  which  in  its  general  tone  is  still  sound  in  the 
faith  is  likely  to  be  stirred  to  a  more  real  perception  and  to  a 
more  vigorous  maintenance  of  great  verities  which  it  had  long 
held  instinctively  rather  than  consciously,  by  an  open  assault 
being  made  suddenly  upon  them.  The  first  effect,  doubtless, 
of  this  assault  on  the  faith  amongst  ourselves  will  be  to  make 
the  general  belief  more  living  and  definite.  The  blast  which 
might  extinguish  the  weak  beginnings  of  a  feeble  flame  will  only 
stir  to  a  furnace  heat  the  sleeping  elements  of  a  mighty  con- 
flagration. 

But,  though  this  is  true,  where  religious  truth  is  concerned  it  is 
never  safe  to  trust  io  such  reactionary  processes.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  truth  as  a  fixed  deposit  is  the  Church's  special  vocation, 
and  fidelity  to  it  is  her  only  safety.  Her  whole  history  proclaims 
this  fact.  No  general  increase  of  zeal  can  compensate  for  the 
endurance  that  there  should  be  lodged  in  her  system  one  allowed 
seed  of  falsehood.  A  generation  may  pass  during  the  slow  process 
of  its  germination ;  but  if  left  within  her  its  final  growth  is 
certain  and  deadly.  The  loose  opinion  which  the  present  piety 
of  its  promulger  sheltered  from  condemnation  becomes  the  heresy 
of  the  succeeding  period.  The  seeds  of  all  those  corruptions 
of  the  Papacy  against  which  our  own  strife  has  been  so  sharp 
were  sown  amidst  the  sheltering  accidents  of  fervour  and  devo- 
tion. There  is,  therefore,  for  those  who  would  estimate  aright 
our  present  position,  a  far  sterner  question  to  be  answered  as 
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to  the  effects  of  this  judgment  than  can  be  met  by  merely 
gauging  its  immediate  influence  in  stirring  up  a  zeal  for  truth. 
It  may  have  lodeed  in  our  system  some  false  principle,  some 
allowance  of  evil,  some  doubtfulness  as  to  truth,  some  un- 
certainty as  to  a  point  of  the  faith  which  will  remain  with  us 
long  after  the  present  reaction  has  died  out,  and  which  may  be 
appealed  to  and  employed  in  the  next  generation  as  a  starting 
point  from  which  a  wholly  new  reach  of  uncertEunty  or  unbelief 
may  be  gradually  developed. 

What,  then,  in  this  stricter  and  more  accurate  sense  of  the 
word  is  the  real  effect  of  this  judgment  ?    Now,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns any  direct  and  immediate  effect  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  judgment  is  of  course  powerless.     They  remain  in 
letter   and   intention   what  they  were  before  it  was  delireredL 
Technically,  nothing  can   be  more   accurate   upon   this   point 
than   the   declaration   with   which  the  judgment  itself  opensi 
that  *  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  settle  matters 
of  faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.'  *     But  though  this  is 
technically  true,  it  is  really  false.     And  it  is  this  which  gives 
its  momentous  weight  to  the  present  judgment     For  by  restrain- 
ing the  Church  from  putting  her  own  discipline  in  force  against 
the  false  teacher,  the  Court  does  by  necessary  consequence  inter- 
fere with  doctrine.     The  Church,  as  the  setter  forth  of  doctrine, 
is  and  must  be  answerable  for  what  her  commissioned  ministers 
teach.      It  is  as  a  correlative  of  this  responsibility  that  she 
possesses  the  power  of  silencing  or  depriving  them.     On  the 
points  of  doctrine,  therefore,  on  which  she  is  prevented  by  the 
Court  from  silencing  them,  her  doctrine  is  really  altered.     If  in 
any  one  of  her  pulpits  the  preacher  is  henceforth  at  liberty  to 
declare  that  the  Bible  is  not  God's  inspired  word,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  is  a  fable  meant  to  frighten  men 
into  goodness,  upon  these  points  her  doctrine  is  entirely  altered. 
The  letter  of  her  Articles  and  formularies  may  remain  the  same, 
but  their  meaning  has  changed.      Ten  thousand  of  her  clergy 
may  condemn  the  new  teaching  and  protest  equally  in  the  name 
of  common  honesty  as  of  common  sense,  that  ^  Everlasting '  does 
mean  Lasting  ever,  but  the  allowance  of  the  one  denial  destroys, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  authority  of  the*  Church,  the  effect  of  the 
assertion  of  the  ten  thousand.     For  henceforward  they  propound 
the  truth  not  as  her  authoritative  declaration,  but  as  their  own 
pious  opinion.    And  this  having  been  once  established  as  to  any 
branch  of  the  Church,  it  may  at  any  moment  become  the  actasd 

♦  *  Judgment,'  p.  790. 
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propounder  of  heresies  condemned  by  universal  Christendom. 
For  if  but  one  bishop  were  ever  found  in  it  who,  either  through 
want  of  learning  or  a  tendency  to  liberalism,  should  be  ready  to 
admit  into  the  ministry,  or  to  shelter  in  its  exercise,  the  putters 
forth  of  heresy,  the  evil  would  be  done.  He  need  not  agree  with 
them.  He  may  think  that  he  protects  himself  from  the  certain 
evils  of  his  own  ambiguous  position  by  vehement  occasional 
declarations  of  the  true  doctrine;  but  his  single  countenance 
would  suffice  to  spread  the  evil  on  all  sides.  To  his  diocese,  as 
to  a  new  Cave  of  Adullam,  might  flock  for  their  orders  all  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  with  tainted  and  uncertain  faith.  And 
here  would  come  in  the  evil  of  the  law.  For  any  one  of  these 
men  who  finds  a  patron  of  a  living  likeminded  with  himself 
could  force  the  sound  bishop  of  another  diocese  to  admit  him,  by 
institution  to  a  benefice,  to  teach  within  it  his  heretical  deprava- 
tions, if  only  the  judgment  of  this  Court  will  cover  them. 

Thus  it  is  in  vain  that  the  bishop  is  pledged  to  '  banish  or 
drive  away  from  his  diocese  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  truth ;'  for  a  mandamus  from  the  Queen's  Bench 
will  ultimately  secure  for  the  erroneous  teacher  whose  errors  the 
laxity  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  condones,  the  cure  of  souls  in  that 
diocese,  even  against  the  will  of  the  appointed  guardian  of  the 
truth  within  its  circuit.  Thus,  then,  whilst  it  is  technically 
correct  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  *  has  no  juris- 
diction or  authority  to  settle  matters  of  faith,  or  to  determine 
what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,'  it  is  most  undoubtedly  true  that  by  the  absolute 
restraint  which  it  exercises  over  her  corrective  discipline,  it  does 
in  fact,  in  the  last  resort,  settle  absolutely  what  that  doctrine  is. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  language  of  articles  and  formu- 
laries can  interpose  anv  real  restraint  upon  this  ultimate  autocracy. 
The  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown  us  that  language  never 
can  be  made  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  exact  as  to  be 
able,  without  adaptation  to  their  new  errors,  to  meet  the 
devices  of  new  heretics.  The  difficulty  of  the  Church  has  ever 
been  not  to  make  her  words  sufficiently  comprehensive,  but  to 
make  them  sufficiently  definite ;  to  find  some  expression  through 
which  an  heresiarch  could  not  wriggle  his  tortuous  and  deceitful 
path.  There  is  no  truth,  therefore,  which  may  not  be  supplanted 
by  the  fraud  of  heresy  aided  by  the  glosses  of  a  condoning  court. 
The  solemn  decision  that  *  everlasting '  may  lawfully  be  hoped 
not  to  mean  •  lasting  ever,'  may  be  as  easily  applied  to  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  punishment  of 
die  accursed ;  and  the  gloss  which  was  introduced  to  legalize 
the  expression  of  a  hope  as  to  the  termination  of  the  punishment 
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of  the  wickedy  may  in  a  moment  be  transferred  to  explain  awar 
the  Church's  ancient  safeguards  against  the  heresy  of  Arios. 

In  this  aspect,  then,  of  the  matter  it  is  indeed  a  questioo  of 
the  gravest  moment  what  is  the  exact  legal  eflect  of  this  sentence; 
what  in  terms  will  it  cover?  For  conscientious  men  wiU  not 
be  persuaded  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Church  is  not  responsibk 
for  whatever  her  authorised  teachers  are  allowed  to  teach,  ot; 
on  the  other,  that  any  religious  body  which  is  conscioiisiT 
responsible  for  false  teaching  can  really  be  the  Church  of  the 
living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 

The  question  then  recurs  with  an  almost  fearful  distinctnem, 
What  is  the  strict  legal  effect  of  the  judgment  which  has  actually 
been  delivered  ?  Now,  any  examination  of  it  will  show  that  thu 
question  is  not  very  easily  answered.  Possibly  of  set  purpose, 
certainly  in  sure  effect,  there  has  hardly  ever  been  a  solemn  de- 
cision of  so  high  a  tribunal  of  which  the  true  legal  consequenoe 
was  less  easily  ascertainable.  Its  very  wording  proclaims  the 
presence  of  this  difficulty.  It  begins  and  ends  with  an  eager 
disclaimer  of  *  pronouncing '  exactly  that  which  the  Church 
required,  namely,  ^any  opinion  on  the  character,  effect,  or 
tendency  of  the  publications  known  by  the  name  of  E»ays 
and  Reviews  ;*  and  that  not  on  the  ground  on  which  Dr.  Lnsli- 
ington*s  judgment  might  be  defended*  as  declining  to  fix  an 
explanation  on  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  had  not  already 
any  fixed  ecclesiastical  interpretation,  but  with  the  avowed  object 
of  leaving  the  volume  unexamined.  The  Judgment  refuses  to 
consider  even  the  whole  essay  either  of  Dr.  Williams  or  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  Its  consideration  is  confined  to  *  a  few  short  extracts.' 
*  The  meagre  and  disjointed  extracts  which  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  reformed  articles  of  charge  are  alone  the  sub* 
ject  of  judgment'  Nay,  by  a  ruling  which  we  never  remember 
to  have  met  with  elsewhere,  against  which  in  the  hearing  of  die 
case  it  seemed  almost  intimated  that  the  arguments  of  counsel  were 
unnecessary,  and  against  which  we  believe  that  lawyers  in  general 
would  emphatically  protest,  it  was  determined  that  whilst  ^  it  is 
competent  to  the  accused  party  to  explain  from  the  rest  of  his 
work  the  sense  or  meaning  of  any  passage  or  word  that  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  accuser,  the  accuser  is,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
charge,  confined  to  the  passages  which  are  included  and  set  out 
in  the  articles  as  the  matter  of  the  accusation.'  Thus  the  lan- 
guage of  the  accused  in  the  extracts,  though  in  itself  the  most 
erroneous,  could  be  explained  away  by  the  quotation  of  other 
words  from  the  body  of  the  writing,  which  seemed,  however  in- 

♦  See  *  Qaarterly  Review/  vol.  cxii.  p.  4M. 
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consistently,  to  contradict  the  error  charged  upon  tbem,  whislt 
the  accuser  was  prevented  from  travelling  into  the  same  sur- 
rounding matter  to  show  that  his  interpretation  of  the  offending 
w^rds  was  the  true  one.  On  such  a  rule  it  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  any  false  teacher  should  be  convicted.  For  heresy  in 
its  earlier  stages  hardly  ever  vents  itself  in  such  distinct  and 
complete  propositions  of  false  doctrines.  It  avoids,  or  adopts 
with  a  gloss,  a  reservation,  or  a  quibble,  the  language  of  old 
formularies  for  plainly  contradicting  which  it  might  be  at  once 
condemned.  Its  very  novelty  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should 
speak  distinctly  out.  It  has  to  win  its  way  for  the  admission  of 
its  new  teachings  by  frequent  re-assertions  of  the  admitted  truth 
which  it  would  subvert,  and  by  the  most  subtle  inventions  of 
ambiguous  expressions  through  which,  without  a  palpable  contra- 
diction of  the  old,  it  may  insinuate  the  new.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  understand  how,  acting  upon  such  a  rule,  the  majority 
of  the  Court  were  able  to  conclude  that,  *  On  the  short  extracts 
before  us  our  judgment  is  that  the  charges  are  not  proved.* 

The  effect,  then,  of  this  judgment  is  most  assuredly  not  that 
all  things  contained  in  the  obnoxious  volume,  or  even  in  these 
two  essays,  may  be  taught  without  punishment  by  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.  There  may,  so  far  as  this  judgment  decides 
the  matter,  be  many  punishable  statements  in  them.  *  If,'  says  the 
judgment,  *  the  book  or  these  two  essays,  or  either  of  them,  as  a 
whole  be  of  a  mischievous  and  baneful  tendency,  as  weakening 
the  foundations  of  Christian  belief,  and  likely  to  cause  many  to 
offend,  they  will  retain  that  character,  and  be  liable  to  that  con- 
demnation, notwithstanding  this  our  judgment.'  All  that  is 
ruled  is  that  the  particular  extracts  before  the  Court  did  not 
absolutely  contradict  the  particular  extracts  from  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  or  formularies  with  which  in  the  accusation  they  were 
contrasted. 

Here,  it  is  to  be  noted,  a  second  ground  of  obscurity  was  intro- 
duced. The  Christian  Church  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  like 
every  other  body  a  mass  of  common  principles  of  truth,  which,  as 
axioms  and  definitions,  underlie  and  precede  all  specific  proposi- 
tions of  the  Faith.  But  in  judging  of  the  error  of  these  writers, 
all  this  was  first  set  aside ;  and  then  next  all  particular  proposi- 
tions, even  of  the  Articles  and  formularies  which  were  not  dis- 
tinctly quoted  in  the  accusation,  removed  also.  How  far  this 
reached  can  only  be  understood  by  remembering  that  the  case 
against  the  accused  came  before  the  Court  not  as  it  was  framed 
by  the  accusers,  but  as  the  judge  in  the  Court  below  suffered  their 
charges  to  pass  on,  without  mutilation,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
That  this  mutilation  saved  the  accused  from  condemnation  is 
certainly   suggested   by  the   wording   of  the   judgment,  which 
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almost  hints  that  the  Venerable  Dean  of  the  Arches  had  fixst 
removed  from  the  pleadings  the  articles  which  would  have  jus- 
tified the  very  condemnation,  which,  after  removing  what  would 
have  warranted  it,  he  arbitrarily  pronounced.  With  all  these 
circumstances  then  to  aid  them,  the  accused  parties  escaped  their 
condemnation,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  most  expressive  diction, 
•by  the  skin  of  their  teeth/* 

Certainly,  there  was  as  litde  as  there  possibly  could  be  in 
their  escape  to  warrant  any  exultation,  in  both  cases  it  was 
what  is  well  known  in  the  legal  profession  as  '  an  Old  Bailey 
acquittal.'  The  language  of  the  judges  of  both  Courts  as  to  the 
offenders  was  the  same  in  tone,  and  the  acquittal  was  scarcely 
less  severe  than  the  condemnation.  Though  the  judge  in  the 
one  Court  thought  the  case  just  capable,  and  the  majority  o{ 
those  in  the  other  just  incapable  of  legal  proof,  both  took  equal 
care  to  separate  themselves  from  the  accused ;  both  intimated, 
with  almost  equal  clearness,  their  sense  of  the  utter  impossibility 
that  men  of  scrupulous  integrity  should  occupy  such  a  posi« 
tion  in  a  Church  from  the  teaching  of  which  diey  in  spirit  dis- 
sented, whilst  they  kept  its  emoluments  and  office.  The  language 
of  the  Court  added  herein  anything  which  could  be  added  to  the 
condemnation  of  such  offenders  expressed  in  the  exquisite  iionj 
of  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  •  All  this,*  he  says^ 
in  a  series  of  paragraphs  which  must  be  transcribed  whole  if  iiej 
are  not  to  be  robbed  of  their  peculiar  power,  ^  was  no  doubt 
written  with  a  view  to  edification,  but  language  more  directly 
suggestive  of  the  most  perplexing  doubts  could  hardly  have  been 
employed.'  t 

Certainly  if  this  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  escaped  a  triumphant 
acquittal,  diey  are  men  of  the  most  modest  expectations,  and  are 
most  readily  thankful  for  the  smallest  mercies.  We  think  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  English  people  the  tenets  which  nanowlj 
missed  with  such  pleadings  the  full  censure  of  the  law  will  be 
generally  felt  to  have  been  morally  condemned. 

But  these,  after  all,  are  only  the  accidental  consequence  of  tbe 
judgment ;  its  legal  effects  must  be  measured  by  the  exact  weight 
of  the  words  alleged  against  the  accused  in  the  articles  of  accusation. 
Now  first  as  to  Dr.  Williams  on  the  main  point  of  the  inspiratioD 
of  the  Scriptures :  all  that  reniained  after  subjecting  the  words 
alleged  against  him  to  the  processes  above  described  did  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  warrant  the  chaise  that  he  had  '  main- 
tained the  Bible  not  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  nor  the  mle  of 
Faith.'  From  this  conclusion,  as  a  fact,  the  two  Archbishops 
dissented,  thinking  that  the  charge,  even  with  every  advantage 

♦  •  Times  *  newspaper  of  July  9. 
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given  to  the  accused,  was  proved.  But  this  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  judges  concerns  only  the  escape  or  conviction  of  the 
accused ;  it  does  not  alter  the  legal  effect  of  the  decision  on  the 
matter  charged  against  him.  So  far,  therefore,  as  concerns  Dr. 
Williams,  whether  he  was  rightly  or  erroneously  acquitted,  no 
evil  precedent  obtained  as  to  the  future  ruling  of  the  Court 
concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Nor  is  the  case  very  different  as  concerns  Mr.  Wilson.  After 
all  the  various  processes  of  elimination,  of  which  he  had  the 
benefit,  he  too,  against  the  judgment  of  the  Archbishops,  was 
let  off  J  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  not  maintained  more  than 
that  it  was  not  certain  that  every  part  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  upon  any  subject  whatever,  how- 
ever unconnected  with  religious  faith  or  moral  duty,  was  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  such  a  bare 
proposition  none  would  venture  to  assert  the  charge  of  heresy 
except  the  most  extreme  maintainers  of  the  doctrine  of  a  mere 
mechanical  and  verbal  inspiration,  to  which  opinion  undoubtedly 
the  Church  has  never  been  committed.  That  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  Wilson's  Essay  was  to  protest  against  the  iron 
severity  of  a  doctrine  of  mere  universal  verbal  inspiration  none, 
probably,  who  have  ever  read  it  will  for  an  instant  imagine.  But 
then  the  Court  was  precluded  from  reading  it,  and  the  accuser 
was,  under  the  rule  above  referred  to,  prevented  from  proving  by 
extracts  from  other  parts  of  the  essay  what  was  the  real  meaning 
and  mischief  of  the  propositions  to  which  he  objected.  We  who 
are  under  no  such  rule  can  have  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  our- 
selves what  Mr.  Wilson  did  mean.  If  there  were  any  doubt 
about  it,  the  Introduction  to  a  volume  on  Inspiration  *  which  he 
has  published  since  the  ^  Essays  and  Reviews '  would  make  it 
abundantly  clear.  This  work  has  been  carefully  and  fully  dealt 
with  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  Charge  the  title  of  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  and  from  it  we  will  quote  freely 
the  Bishop's  conclusions  as  he  lays  them  before  his  Diocese.  The 
work,  as  he  shows,  oscillates  between  Atheism  and  Pantheism, 
excludes  the  direct  action  of  God  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
^  marvellous  stories '  of  which  it  teaches  us  to  *  eliminate/  and 
shows  us  further  how  to  purify  its  pages  of  their  many  'im- 
moralities;' it  characterises  as  magical  delusions  all  supposed 
sacramental  graces ;  and  all  working  of  the  Spirit  for  the  con- 
version of  individual  souls  as  the  root  of  most  immoral  teaching. 
The  scheme  of  the  whole  volume  is  thus  summed  up  by  the 
Bishop : — 

'  It  professes  to  receive  the  Christian  Bevelation  and  the  Ohristian 

*  *  Brief  Examination  of  Preralent  Opiniong  on  Inspiration/  with  Introduction 
by  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.    Longmans,  1861.  . 
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Church  with  its  Creeds,  its  Scriptures,  and  its  hopes ;  only  it  would 
remove  from  thorn  everythiBg  supernatural.  It  would  remoYO  fram 
them  and  from  us  all  idea  of  a  personal  God  administering  bj  a 
personal  presence  and  direct  inteiierence  His  world  of  nature  or  (A 
grace.  The  Godhead  is  reduced  to  the  mighty  self-originating  csoBe 
of  all  being  which  He  pervades  and  in  some  unknown  sense  is ;  bat 
which  proceeds  along  its  predetermined  course,  self-goTemed  and 
self-administered,  according  to  eternal  and  unchanging  laws  and 
gradually  ascertainable  sequences,  whilst  all  the  pretended  revelatioiDS 
of  His  interference  are  either  fables,  allegories,  or  metaphorB,  or  meie 
human  inventions  which  were  permitted  to  exist  for  the  edacatioD  of 
man  until  the  living  and  growing  convictions  of  the  congregation  were 
Bu£&ciently  developed  to  cast  them  aside  and  rest  on  the  great  abstoet 
philosophy  into  which  a  sublimated  Christianity  would  thus  expand 
and  evaporate.*  * 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  we  understand  that  the  Coorty 
with  all  its  imperfections,  has  not  given  its  sanction  to  sach 
views  as  these.      It  has,  indeed,  sent  Mr.  Wilson  forth  again 
to  teach  them,  and  to  utter  through  an  appropriate  organ  his 
shout   of  triumph.      But  by  the   peculiarity  of  its    processes^ 
the  Court,    whilst  it  has   acquitted   the   teacher,  has  left  the 
teaching   unsanctioned.     This  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
note  with  all  possible  plainness,  because  honest  minds,  appre- 
hending  clearly   the   real   teaching   of   the   volume,   and  then 
finding  its   writer   acquitted,  may  naturally  conclude  that  his 
writings  have  been  pronounced  to   be  innocent;  and  that  the 
Church,  if  she  submits  to  this  restraint  upon  her  formularies 
and  discipline,  will  become  responsible  for  the  full  amount  of 
error  which  they  detect  in  the  teaching  of  the  acquitted  man. 
But  this  would  be  a  false  conclusion  which  might  easily  huny 
ardent  lovers  of  the  truth  into  rash  and  dangerous  action.     The 
Court,  and  therefore  by  implication  the  Church,  is  committed 
to  no  more  than  to  the  meaning  of  its  own  words  upon  the 
*'  meagre  propositions  actually  submitted  to  it'     The  strongest 
words  in  the  judgment  as  to  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
seem  to  be  these : — *  The  proposition  or  assertion  that  every  part 
of  the  Scriptures  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  die  Helj 
Spirit,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Articles  or  in  any  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Church.'  f     Now  at  first  sight,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  proposition  is  sufficiently  alarming,  and  would 
appear  to  imply  that  our  formularies  had  failed  to  embody  the  un- 
doubted Catholic  belief  that  *  Auctor  Sacne  Scripturae  est  Dens.' J 
It  is  difficult  to  see  under  this  enunciation  of  the  law,  taken  with 

*  '  Charge '  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1863.    Parkers. 

t  'Judgment,*  p.  791. 
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the  subject-matter  to  which  it  is  made' to  apply  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  how  practically  in  future 
cases  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  under  it  every  clergyman  is  at 
liberty  to  select  for  himself  what  passages  of  Scripture  he  pleases 
as  uninspired.  If  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  is  at  liberty  to  attribute 
to  the  Devil  the  command  given  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son, 
we  see  no  great  fallacy  in  the  argument  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
*  Lord  Chancellor  Eastgrave,  with  the  assent  of  Bishop  Brady,  in 
the  year  1964,'  in  *  The  Glance  at  the  Future,'  that,  as  *  it  was 
expressly  declared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  that  the  propo- 
sition that  every  part  of  the  Scripture  was  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  articles 
or  formularies  of  the  Church,  they  concluded  that  this  particular 
phase  of  opinion  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  might  pro- 
bably have  originated  from  one  or  other  of  those  passages  which 
might  be  legitimately  considered  as  the  written  voice  of  the 
congregation,  and,  such  being  the  case,  they  did  not,  with  respect 
to  this  article  of  charge,  feel  themselves  justified  in  confirming 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  upon  Dr.  Stultus.'  *  There  is 
too  much  truth  in  this  reductio  ad  absurdum.  For  though  the 
words  of  the  Judgment,  as  we  shall  show,  are  patient  of  a  more 
orthodox  sense ;  certainly,  if  construed  with  the  published  writings 
of  the  author  they  acquit,  they  extend  to  this  full  measure  of 
unsoundness.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
two  Archbishops  of  our  Church  ultimately  and  absolutely  dissented 
from  such  a  declaration,  as  too  probably,  if  not  necessarily,  tending 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  But  it 
is  one  thing  for  a  judge  to  dissent  from  a  proposed  judgment,  and 
wholly  another  to  maintain,  after  it  has  unfortunately  been  deli- 
vered, that  it  has  actually  subverted  the  common  faith.  Before 
such  a  view  is  admitted',  every  word  which  it  contains  should  be 
carefully  and  accurately  sifted.  For  however  mischievous  may 
be  the  consequences  which  it  seems  to  involve,  if  it  does  not 
absolutely  establish  false  doctrine,  it  is  at  least  lawful  to  submit 
to  it,  and  the  course  of  wisdom  where  reversal  is  constitutionally 
impossible  is  to  seek  for  redress  by  means  which  are  possible — 
such,  for  instance,  as  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court ;  as 
the  paring  down  by  later  decisions  that  which  in  a  former  judg- 
ment has  directly  tended  to  encourage  error,  or  even  as  an  ulti- 
mate resource  by  new  definitions  of  the  endangered  faith.  Test- 
ing, then,  the  words  in  question  by  such  a  careful  scrutiny,  they 
must  first  be  read  with  those  which  precede  them  by  way  of 
explanation,  and  which  at  once  limit  the  possibility  of  the  non- 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  to  '  subjects  unconnected  with  religious 


♦  *  Glance  at  the  Future,'  p.  5. 
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faith  or  moral  duty.'*  Now,  to  limited,  they  are  awmrcdlj 
most  unlike  the  statements  of  the  writers  whom  this  judgment 
acquitted.  But  this,  though  it  may  be  a  condemnatioa  of  & 
Court  which,  by  its  self-imposed  rules,  was  led  to  commit  so 
gross  a  practical  injustice,  does  not  afiect  the  question  of  wbst 
doctrine  the  Court  pronounced  legally  innocent  For  the  nugcr 
premiss  of  the  sentence  was,  that  the  statement  above  quoted 
was  innocent;  and  the  minor,  in  which  if  anywhere  the  error 
lay,  was  only  that  these  writers  were  not  proved  to  have  ex- 
cc^eded  it. 

The  grave  question,  then,  is,  whether  these  words  bjr  whidi 
our  Ecclesiastical  Courts  will  be   bound,    do,   under  toe  most 
favourable  construction  which   can  be  put  upon  them,  involfe 
necessary  error.     Now,  in  entering  on  this  question,   it  most  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the  Church  Universal  has  never  given 
any  definition  of  inspiration.     She  has  always  received  Holy 
Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God  ;  she  has  with  one  consenting  voice 
declared  through  all  time   that  God  was  its  Author;    she  hai 
acknowledged  it  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith.    But  she  has  alwsyi 
admitted,  first,  the  possibility  of  sepaiate  passages  having  cn^ 
as  interpolations  into  the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  was  throughout  it  the  presence  of  a  humsn 
clement  mysteriously  united  in  action  with  the  Divine.     Tlie 
first  of  these  admissions  does  not  concern  the  present  question, 
because  all  will  admit  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  any  portioo 
of  the  text  is  an  interpolation,  that  text  ceases  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.     It  is  in  the 
second  admission  that  the  real  difficulty  lies.     For  whilst  certain 
leading  facts  concerning  the  acting  of  these  united  but  unminglcd 
powers  have  been  universally  maintained,  no  theory  or  law  d 
their  acting  has  ever  been  authoritatively  set  forth  ;  nor  does  die 
volume  itself  supply  us  with  any  infallible  criteria  for  ascer* 
taining  the  working  in  any  particular  portions  of  the  human  as 
separate  from  the  divine  element.     The  result  of  this  upon  pioof 
and  believing  minds  has  been  to  deter  them  from  ueonsing 
upon  the  matter.     They  have  done  as  the  Early  Church  rejoiced 
to  do  with  the  deep  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord.     Until  heresy  forced  upon  her  the  sad 
necessity  of  inquiring  and  defining  where  she  had  been  wont 
only  to  love,  adore,  and  worship,  she  was  well  content  to  know 
that  He  was  very  man,  and  to  worship  Him  as  very  Qod.    So 
piety  has  never  failed  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  human 
element  in  Holy  Scripture,  whilst  yet  she  fearlessly  declared 
that  its  author  was  God.     But  the  process  which  forced  on  the 

♦  *Jadgracnt,'p.  791. 
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Early  Church  the  unwelcome  task  of  defining  what  was  not  the 
truth  as  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  our  Lord,  seems 
now  to  be  pressing  upon  us  a  like  necessity  as  to  the  union  of 
the  twofold  agency  which  was  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Such  a  necessity  this  unhappy  judgment  has 
undoubtedly  hastened.  It  is  leading  some  to  passionate  assertions 
of  the  absolute  verbal  inspiration  of  the  sacred  text  which,  in 
fact,  exclude  altogether  the  human  element,  and  hazard  the  truth 
of  Revelation  on  the  correctness  of  Biblical  statements  as  to 
science  and  history.  This  awakes  upon  the  other  side  the  cold 
sneer  with  which  unbelief  is  ever  ready ;  and  thus  the  traditional 
reverence  for  God's  word  which  still  survives  amongst  us  is 
imperilled  by  a  discussion  grounded  upon  opposite  data,  and  so 
incapable  of  a  just  conclusion.  Thus,  on  the  one  side  it  is 
objected  that  a  book  which  contains  a  single  error  upon  the  lower 
subjects  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  our  investigation,  cannot 
command  our  assent  on  the  higher  questions  of  revelation  which 
we  cannot  scrutinise.  And  when  to  this  it  is  replied  that 
Scripture  was  not  given  to  teach  science,  but  religion,  it  is 
retorted  that  this  solution  may  apply  to  the  writings  of  good 
men,  because  the  infirmity  of  their  nature  leads  to  their  partial 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  write,  but  cannot 
account  for  error  where  the  author  is  all  wise  and  all  true ;  and 
so  on  the  one  side  the  absolute  correctness  of  every  word  is 
passionately  re*asserted,  and  on  the  other  the  Divine  authorship 
of  the  book  is  contemptuously  denied. 

It  is  dangerous  to  intervene  in  such  a  strife,  and  yet  without 
doing  so  the  real  effect  of  this  judgment  cannot  be  thoroughly 
examined.  Is  there,  then,  we  would  ask,  no  escape  from  the 
alternative  of  either  denying  on  the  one  side  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  any  error  in  the  Scripture,  or  on  the  other  the 
certainty  of  its  Divine  inspiration  ?  We  believe  that  there  is, 
and  that  it  may  be  found  in  following  carefully  out  the  simple 
thought  that  it  was,  properly  speaking,  the  writers  who  were 
inspired,  and  not  the  book.  For  if  the  intention  of  the  Almighty 
was,  through  His  word,  to  reveal  religious  truth  to  man,  what 
would  be  more  natural  than  that  He  should  pour  into  the 
minds  of  His  instruments  a  flood  of  light  upon  those  truths 
which  He  intended  them  to  declare,  leaving  them  still  unin- 
formed as  to  matters  of  which  they  were  the  bearers  of  no 
message  to  their  brethren  ?  Such  a  condition  of  partial  knowledge 
is  a  sight  perfectly  familiar  to  us.  The  adept  in  mathematics 
may  be  a  very  poor  historian,  scholar,  or  cntic.  Why  should 
not  the  law  which  obtains  as  to  knowledge  acquired  naturally 
reach  to  that  supematurally  given?  Such  a  solution  at  once 
harmonises  the  presence  of  the  human  and  Divine  element  in 
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the  mysterious   book.     The   messenger   comes   char^^  with  a 
message ;  but  he  is  not  the  poor  bare  reciter  of  a  form  of  words 
which  he  may  or  may  not  comprehend.     There  has  bc^en  poored 
upon  his  own  being  the  flood  of  the  Divine  light.     He  speaks 
that  which  has  thus  been  given  him  to  speak ;  which  may  in  its 
full  significance  exceed  what  he  can  himself  fully  comprehend ; 
but  in  the  utterance  his  own  peculiarities,  his  fire,  his  fovev  will 
all  be  present — nay,  his  forms  of  expression,  his  style,  and  why 
not  his  habitual   thoughts,  and  so  his  ignorance  upon  matten 
lying  wholly  outside  the  message,  as  to  which  therefore  the  sender 
of  the  message  has  not  enlightened  His  messenger  ?     Surelj  on 
such  a  view  God  is  as  much  the  Author  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  as  if  every  syllable 
were  dictated  by  an  overruling  power  to  a  mechanical  copyist ; 
and    yet   by   it   all    the    apparent   difficulties  which    beset    the 
scientific  examination  of  the  Bible  vanish.     On  this  theory  as  to 
whatever  it  professes  to  reveal,  we  know  it  must  be  absolutely 
tnie,  because  in  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  inspiration  of  God ; 
whilst,  in  that  which  is  the  accident  and  not  the  object  of  the 
message,  the  messenger  is  left  to  his  own  unaided  powers.    Whoi, 
for  instance,  St.  Paul  reveals  to  us  the  depths  of  the  Divine 
counsels,  we  know  that  we   are  listening  not  to  man,  but  to 
God ;  we  cannot  question  ;  we  must  receive ;  error  is  impos- 
sible, because  the  voice  is  that  of  God.     But  when  the  same 
Apostle  writes  that  the  cloak  which  he  left  at  Troas  should  be 
brought  after  him,  does  any  reasonable  man  really  maintain  that 
if  it  could  be  made  certain  that  the  cloak  was  left  not  at  Troas 
but  at  another  place,  the  veracity  of  Holy  Scripture  could  be 
thereby  impugned  ? 

Assuming,  then,  this  simple  law  as  pervading  the  gift  of  God's 
revelation,  it  may,  without  any  violation  of  the  great  dictum  that 
God  is  the  author  of  Scripture,  be  affirmed  that  there  may  be 
parts  of  the  canonical  books  which,  on  subjects  unconnected  with 
religious  faith  or  moral  duty,  were  not  written  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  were  left  of  God's  special  par- 
pose  to  the  natural  act  in*;  of  the  writer's  powers  ;  and  to  this,  and 
to  this  only,  the  judgment  binds  us.  The  application  of  this  rule 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  acquit  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  is  a  question  wholly  different ;  and  to  any  one 
who  had  these  whole  Essays  in  his  hand  would  seem  to  be  incon- 
ceivable. The  solution  of  so  strange  a  phenomenon  which  is 
supplied  in  the  judgment  is,  that  the  Judges  were,  by  the  rules 
of  their  Court,  forc«l  to  be  ignorant  of  the  surrounding  context, 
which  would  have  poured  so  strong  and  so  damning  a  light  upon 
the  *  meagre  and  disjointed  extracts '  with  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves. 
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Mischievous,  then,  as  this  judgment  is  likely  to  prove  here- 
after, if  it  remains  unaffected  by  future  decisions,  and  clearly  as 
it  exhibits  the  unfitness  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council — great  as  are  its  merits  in  ordinary  appeals — ^for  this 
peculiar  task,  it  does  not  appear  to  bind  the  Courts  Ecclesiastical 
by  any  absolutely  heretical  dictum  to  the  future  maintenance  of 
deadly  error  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  judgment  on  Mr.  Wilson  is 
far  more  difficult  of  treatment  Here  the  'meagre  extracts' 
themselves  seem  to  supply  abundant  proof  of  an  absolute  contra- 
diction between  his  statements  and  the  formularies  of  the  Church. 
He  expresses,  it  is  said,  'a  hope  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
those  men  who  are  not  admitted  to  happiness  may  be  so  dealt 
with  as  that  the  perverted  may  be  restored,  and  all,  both  small 
and  great,  may  ultimately  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the 
universal  Parent*  *  Speculation  is  most  especially  out  of  place 
upon  this  awful  subject ;  though  undoubtedly  all  that  we  observe 
as  to  the  gradual  fixedness  which  passes  upon  moral  habits 
^abundantly  confirms  the  fearful  announcement  of  Holy  Scripture, 
that '  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.'  On 
such  a  subject  it  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  even 
so  great  a  master  in  Israel  as  the  present  keeper  of  the  Queen's 
conscience  felt  that  he  '  was  not  at  liberty  to  express  an  opinion.' 
But  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
judgment  arrives,  and  the  mode  of  reaching  it,  are  simply 
astonishing.  To  a  common  reader,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
nothing  else  than  that  the  word  '  everlasting '  does  not  necessarily 
mean  '  lasting  ever ; '  and  the  process  by  which  this  conclusion 
is  reached  is  worthy  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the  result 

The  Forty-second  Article  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  in  express 
words  condemned  the  Universalism  of  the  Anabaptists.  When, 
some  ten  years  later,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  framed,  the 
sect,  even  then  rapidly  diminishing  in  reputation,  had  tacitly 
dropped  its  obnoxious  tenets  on  this  matter,  and  in  consequence 
the  Article  condemning  it  was  withdrawn.  The  Court  expresses 
its  fear  that  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Wilson  might  revive  this 
Article  I  and  proceeds  accordingly  tp  acquit  him  on  the  am- 
biguous ground  that  it  '  does  not  find  in  the  formularies  to  which 
this  Article  refers  any  such  distinct  declaration  of  our  Church 
upon  the  subject  *  as  to  *  require '  his  condemnation.! 

At  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  to  acquit  this  decision  of 
containing  a  formal  and  intentional  contradiction  of  the  Atbana- 
sian  Creed,  of  the  actual  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the 
voice  of  the  universal  Church.     But  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the 
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Archbishop,  of  which  we  will  only  say  that  its  clear,  dignified, 
restrained,  and  catholic  utterances  are  such  as  we  rejoice  to  hear 
coming  from  the  marble  chair  of  Canterbury,  throws  a  new 
and  important  light  upon  the  subject  *The  doctrine,'  says 
his  Grace,  *of  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  I 
considered  to  be  clearly  indicated  in  the  Commination  Service, 
the  Burial  Service,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  to  the  effect  that  the  reward  of  the  righteous  is  everlasting 
life,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  everlasting  death.'  * 

His  Grace  further  explains  that  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
not  dissenting  from  this  portion  of  the  judgment  by  *  the  obscurity 
in  the  forms  of  Mr.  Wilson's  expressions,'  leading  him  (donbtless 
under  the  overruling  opinion  of  the  Law  Lords  upon  a  legal 
point)  *not  to  consider  that  the  passages  extracted  from  his 
Essay  would  warrant  the  charge  that  he  had  advisedly  declared 
and  affirmed  in  effect  that  after  this  life,  at  the  end  of  the  existing 
order  of  things  on  this  earth,  there  will  be  no  judgment  of  God 
according  to  those  men  whom  he  shall  then  approve  everlasting 
life  or  eternal  happiness,  and  to  those  men  whom  he  shall  con- 
demn everlasting  death  or  eternal  misery.' 

*  You  will  do  well  to  observe  how  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
as  to  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  must  be  vitiated  if,  when 
the  second  Article  of  our  Church  declares  that  He  was  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  she  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  suppose, 
under  this  restricted  sense  of  the  word  everlasting,  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not.'  f 

From  these  extracts  it  would  appear  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  did  not  contain  a  decision  that  the  Church  of  England 
allowed  her  clergy  to  preach  the  reprobated  doctrine  of  Universal- 
ism,  but  only  that  the  formularies  referred  to  in  the  Articles  were 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  warrant  a  formal  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  *  hopes.'  It  is  true  that  the  Bishop  of  London's  ex- 
culpatory preface  to  his  *  Five  Discourses '  gives  a  someirliat 
different  character  to  this  part  of  the  judgment.  But  we  confess 
to  being  unable  to  follow  distinctly  the  thread  either  of  his 
statement  or  his  reasoning.  For  the  Bishop  states  his  *  conric- 
tion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  ot 
which  such  a  hope  as  is  here  referred  to  can  legitimately  rest; '{ 
and,  more  suo^  he  gives  a  practical  address  hereupon  to  'espe- 
cially the  younger  clergy.*  This  would  seem  certainly  to  imply 
that,  as  a  Judge,  his  Lordship  could  not  have  decided  that  it 
was  lawful  for  a  clergyman  to  teach  that  which  he  was  convinced 

*  'Pastonir  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  March  14, 1864. 
t  *  Pastoral,'  March  14,  1864. 
X  Preface,  p.  \rii. 
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had  nothing  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  on  which  to  rest ; 
for  the  judgment  expressly  declares  that  *  it  is  not  competent  to 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to  teach  or  suggest  that 
a  hope  may  be  entertained  of  a  state  of  things  contrary  to  what 
the  Church  expressly  teaches  or  declares  will  be  the  case.'  •  In 
acquitting  Mr.  Wilson,  then,  the  Court  distinctly  declares  that  it 
has  not  been  proved  that  he  has  suggested  a  hope  contrary  to 
what  the  Church  expressly  teaches.  The  Archbishop  was  in- 
duced^  as  he  tells  us,  not  to  dissent  from  this  judgment,  because 
he  yielded  to  the  declaration  of  the  Law  Lords,  used  to  weigh 
evidence,  that  the  suggesting  such  an  unlawful  hope  was  not 
legally  proved  against  Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  a  perfectly  intelli- 
gible position  for  one  to  occupy  who  yet  himself  held  firmly  the 
belief  of  all  Christendom  upon  the  point  in  question.  But  the 
Bishop  of  London's  ground  is  wholly  different  from  this  :  for 
being  *  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  revelation  of  the 
Gospel '  to  warrant  such  a  hope,  he  '  is  glad,'  not,  as  he  charitably 
might  be,  that  any  offender  escaped  a  painful  punishment,  but 

*  that  the  expression  of  such  a  hope  is  settled  not  to  be  actually 
punishable  by  the  laws  of  our  Church.'  f  He  stands,  therefore, 
in  this  extraordinary  position :  he  takes  part  in  a  judgment 
which  declares  it  to  be  punishable  for  a  clergyman  to  suggest  a 
hope  of  what  is  contrary  to  the  Church's  teaching ;  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  particular  hope  suggested  is  without  any  warrant 
in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  he  *  is  glad '  that  the 
expression  of  the  hope  is  settled  not  to  be  punishable.  Now,  as 
the  Church  of  England  teaches  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  it 
either  must  teach  as  Mr.  Wilson  teaches,  or  the  contrary.  If  the 
verdict  of  the  Court  really  is  that  the  Church  teaches  as  Mr. 
Wilson  teaches,  then  the  Bishop  *  is  glad '  that  she  is  authorita- 
tively declared  to  teach  that  for  which  there  is,  he  is  *  convinced, 
no  warrant  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel ;'  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  verdict  is  that,  though  the  Church  does  not  teach 
what  is  taught  by  Mr.  Wilson,  yet  that  he  is  not  punishable, 
then  the  Bishop  *  is  glad '  that  henceforward  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  may  teach  unpunished  what  is  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  their  Church  and  has  no  warrant  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Gospel ; — to  us  an  unintelligible  ground  for  '  glad- 
ness '  in  one  who  holds  a  high  office  on  the  solemn  pledge  of 

*  being  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and  drive 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God's  Word ; 
and  both  privately  and  openly  to  call  upon  and  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same.'  |     This  explanation  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is, 


*  Judgment,*  p.  792.        f  Bisliop  of  London's  *  Five  Discourses,'  Preface,  p.  vi. 
X  Consecration  Serrice. 

/dierefore, 
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therefore,  somewhat  perplexing,  and  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  dnt 
given  bv  the  Archbishop  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  which  is,  not  that  the  clergy  may  preach  Univer- 
salism,  but  that  it  was  not  proved  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  preacsh  it 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  ruling  of  the  case,  we 
bow,  of  course,  to  the  decision  of  the  Court ;  but  assuredly  if 
we  had  looked  at  the  Question  without  the  light  of  its  authority 
to  guide  us,  we  should  have  conceived  that  the  words  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  were  tolerably  explicit ;  and  indeed  even  now, 
with  all  the  light  with  which  the  Court  has  favoured  us,  we  are 
not  sufficient  masters  of  the  English  tongue  to  be  able  by  any 
change  in  their  terms  to  make  the  language  of  the  formularies 
more  explicit  than  it  is.     This  part  of  the  decision,  moreover, 
as   the  Archbishop's  Pastoral  pertinently  suggests,  apart  from 
its  bearing  upon  the  fearful  doctrine  of  etem^  puniument,  is 
of  great  importance   as  to  some   other  leading   points  of  the 
faith.     For  if  this  uncertainty  of  meaning  were  really  fixed  upon 
the  word  '  everlasting,'  it  must  of  course  apply  to  it  whenever  it 
is  used,  and  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  Church's  omtroversy 
with  the  Arians  as  to  the  uncreated  nature  of  the  Eternal  Son 
will  occur  at  once  to  every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history.      We 
rejoice,  therefore,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  to  have  learned 
from  authority,  what  the  language  of  the  judgment  would  never 
have  revealed  to  us,  that  all  which  the  Court  decided  was,  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  contradiction  of  the  iaith  was  not  in  its  judgment 
legally  established. 

But  if  these  sentences  of  acquittal  do  not  of  necessity  involve 
in  the  guilt  of  condoning  heresy  the  Church  which  permits  by 
them  her  power  of  punishing  the  public  preaching  of  false  doc- 
trines by  her  clergy  to  be  thus  far  restrained,  this  is  the  very 
utmost  that  we  can  say  in  diminution  of  their  consequences. 
Those  consequences  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  gravest  character. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  in  forming  this  estimate  of  them  we  are 
misled  by  the  greater  magnitude  which  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  present  event  lends  to  its  features.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  always  full  of  interest  to  mark  what  is  the  estimate 
formed  of  our  position  by  those  who  survey  it  from  without,  and 
who  from  the  distance  at  which  they  stand  are  uninfluenced  by 
the  lights  and  colours  which  so  often  impart  such  deceiving  hues 
to  the  immediate  scene. 

^  Le  Correspondant,'  published  at  Paris,  is  the  organ  of  that 
section  of  French  Roman  Catholics  of  which  the  Count  de 
Montalembert  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  The  March 
number  contains  an  article  headed  *  La  Crise  Protestante,'  by  the 
Abbe  Magnan,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  rising  ecclesiastics  of 
France,  who  has  already  been  promoted  to  a  high  position,  and 
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is  expected  to  fill  one  of  the  first  episcopal  vacancies.  The 
writings  of  the  Abbe  Magnan  are  quite  free  from  that  bitterness 
which  too  often  disfigures  the  utterances  of  the  Ultramontane 
school,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  judgment,  therefore,  of 
our  difficulties  is  entitled  to  a  very  respectful  attention.  He 
begins  by  showing  the  great  mistake  into  which  those  Roman 
Gttholics  fall  who  rejoice  in  the  difficulties  with  which  *•  Pro- 
testantism,' as  he  terms  it,  is  involved  by  the  spread  of  infidelity.* 
^  Protestantism,'  he  says,  '  is  an  advanced  work  which,  with  all 
its  many  defects,  does  yet  defend  the  faith.'  'English  Pro- 
testantism has  done  good  service  in  maintaining  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ'  It  may  even,  he  dares  openly  to  say,  serve  as  an 
example  to  Roman  Catholics,  in  its  observance  of  the  Sunday,  in 
its  belief  in  miracles  and  a  world  of  grace.  Triumphs  won  by 
infidelity  from  it,  would  be  triumphs  not  alone  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,  but  quite  as  much  against  the  Christian 
faith.  With  such  views  as  these,  he  contemplates  our  present 
difficulties ;  and  after  summing  up  the  points  of  the  judgment, 
he  pronounces  that  its  consequence  must  be  disastrous  to  the 
most  faithful  section  of  the  English  Church.  ^  I  do  not  speak,' 
he  continues,!  *  of  the  division  which  it  introduces,  of  the  public 
humiliation  of  the  Archbishops,  or  the  r^roach  cast  on  the  most 
religious  and  venerated  portion  of  the  clergy ;  these  disagree- 
ments, these  family  troubles,  these  mortifications  and  misfortunes, 
comparatively  speaking,  matter  little.  That  which  seems  to  me 
of  supreme  importance  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  is  officially  abandoned.  .  .  •  Up  to  this  time 
England  said  with  Rome,  Revelation  without  being  contrary  to 
reason  is  above  reason.  Henceforth  in  the  Established  Church 
it  must  be  held  that  Revelation,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  highest 
expression,  is  subject  to  reason,  which  may  control  and  even 
contradict  it.  And  what  is  this,  in  fact,  but  to  deny  that  there 
is  any  authoritative  revelation  at  all  ?  .  .  .  Thus  in  the  name  of 

Jietism,  religion  is  destroyed.  .  .  .  Colenso  has  gained  his  cause. '^ 
[e  proceeds  to  notice  how  the  Jewish  Chronicle  rejoices  in  the 
legal  sanction  given  to  Dr.  Rowland  Williams*s  denial  of  the 
Messianic  character  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
expresses  his  fears  that  the  undisputed  acceptance  of  this  judg- 
ment must  lead  to  the  setting  up  amongst  us  ofthat*  abomination 
of  desolation,  the  denial  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,'  and  draws  as  his 
final  conclusion,  in  his  hopelessness  of  seeing  the  judgment 
remedied,  the  anticipation  that  this  entrance  of  unbelief  into  the 
heart  of  the  English  Church  will  bring  back  the  faithful  to  Rome, 
and  land  the  mass  in  open  unbelief.  §     This  extreme  conclusion 

♦  •  Le  Correipondant/  p.  654.     f  Ibid.  p.  657.     t  lb.  p.  658.      §  lb.,  p.  665. 
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Is,  we  trust,  greatlj  exaggerated,  since,  as  lias  been  seen,  there  is 
in  the  Judgment  no  committal  of  the  Church  to  actual  heresy, 
but  only  a  fearful  impetus  given  to  opinion  in  the  direction  which 
must  naturally  end  in  heresy.  'Diis  danger  can  scarcely  be 
overstated.  For  assuredly  a  new  element  of  latitudinarian 
uncertainty  has  been  for  all  future  trials  imported  by  tiiem  into 
the  execution  of  the  law.  If  we  think  that  the  Abbe  has 
exaggerated  the  evil  effects  of  the  decision  of  our  Court,  we  aie 
far  more  astonished  at  the  very  small  proportions  they  assume  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  finds  in  the  judgment 
as  to  inspiration  nothing  more  than  a  decision  that  *  no  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  can  be  called  upon  to  maintain 
the  unwarranted  position  ....  that  the  Bible  is  an  infallible 
guide  in  questions  of  physical  science.'*  As  certainly,  more- 
over, the  moral  sense  of  the  Church  has  been  grievously 
shocked  by  perceiving  not  only  that  its  faith  has  been  now 
endangered,  but  also  that  all  correction  of  offenders  for  any  ci 
the  new  forms  of  unbelief  which  modem  thought  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develope  has  been  rendered  hereafter,  whilst  matten 
remain  as  they  are,  well  nigh  impossible. 

This  is  anything  but  a  clerical  question.     It  is,  in  &ct,  one 
which,  if  it  be  possible,  affects  the  laity  of  the  Church  even  more 
than  the  clergy.     For  its  true  point  is,  whether  the  clergy,  as 
the  authorised  teachers  of  the  people,  are  to  be,  in  fact,  left  free 
to  teach  what  they  will.     Are  the  faithful  to  be  told  in  the  parish 
of  Broad  Chalk  that  the  Bible  is  only  an  ^  expression  of  devout 
reason,'  and  the  written  word  of  the  congregation? — are  they 
in  Great  Staughton  to  learn  that  not  every  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  inspired,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  a  fable? 
— and  in  all  the  other  parishes  of  the  land  are  the  parishioners 
to  be  left  for  the  future  altogether  to  the  feeble  faqcy  or  small 
acquaintance  with  theology  which  may  belong  to  their  pastor, 
whilst  he  indulges  himself  in  reproducing  these  or  any  similar 
doubts  and  fables,  instead  of  simply  preaching  to  them  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith  ?     Hitherto   the  clergy  have  been 
bound  by  subscription  to  certain  forms  of  belief;  and  though 
entrusted,  as  they  should  be,  with  a  large  amount  of  freedom  in 
their  teaching,  yet  they  have  been  under  a  species  of  restraint 
from  their  liability  to  be  called  to  account  if  they  manifestly 
exceeded   the   permitted  licence.     Not  that,   under   these  sub- 
scriptions,  it   was   ever   intended,   as   it   is   objected,   to  stifle 
thought,  but  only  to  take  securities  that  our  national  teachers 
should  not  only  be  men  who  think,  but  who  think  correctly. 
This  is  strongly  put  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford : — 

♦  *  The  Word  of  God : '  Five  Discourses  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Loid  Bishop  of 
London,  Prefece,  p.  viil.  ^ 
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'  Against  the  performance  of  thie  plain  duty  is  urged  the  plea 
"  Then  you  do  not  allow  the  clergy  to  think."  This  surely  is  one  of 
the  most  frivolous  and  false  of  objections.  For  so  dealing  with  them 
the  Church  not  only  allows  but  actually  requires  them  to  think.  The 
primary  requirement  of  subscription  as  we  still  maintain  it,  is  as  to 

what  the  subscriber  himself  believes,  and  therefore  will  teach 

The  Church  therefore  would  have  her  clergy  think,  inquire,  reason, 
and  satisfy  themselves  fully  and  entirely  as  to  what  they  teach :  she 
abhors  a  mechanical,  lifeless  declaration  from  parrot  lips  of  unfelt 
truth,'* 

This  was  the  old  view.  The  present  attempt  is  to  set  all  our 
teachers  absolutely  free.  The  v  iscount  Amberley  and  Dean 
Stanley,  with  it  may  be  a  score  of  other  old  deans  and  young 
viscounts,  would  abolish  all  subscription,  and  the  Colcnsos  and 
Wilsons  of  the  Established  Church  have  shown  us  with  no  little 
clearness  what  is  the  degree  of  liberty  which,  when  freed  from 
these  old  trammels,  the  teaching  of  our  people  would  assume. 

Are  the  laity  of  the  Church  prepared  for  these  results  ?  Is 
England  ready  to  follow  Geneva  ?  Are  we  to  emasculate  formulary 
after  formulary,  to  drop  creed  after  creed,  and  so  gradually  to 
come  down  to  the  broad  level  of  inculcating  general  freedom  of 
speculation  in  the  place  of  a  fixed  belief  in  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  receiving  every  man's  own  imaginations  in 
the  place  of  the  rule  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  preaching  a 
sentimental  pietism  in  the  place  of  the  morals  of  the  Gospel, 
enforced  under  the, binding  sanction,  they  that  have  done  good 
shall  go  into  life  everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into 
everlasting  fire  ? 

This  is  the  real  issue  to  be  tried:  and  none  can  be  more 
momentous ;  for  it  involves  the  further  question,  whether  or 
not  we  shall  hand  on  the  faith  to  our  successors.  The  Church 
at  present  upholds  for  all  the  one  common  standard.  But  is  this 
to  continue  amongst  our  children?  Undoubtedly  it  will  not, 
if  this  liberalizing  movement  has  its  unrestricted  way.  And 
what  must  be  the  sure  result?  A  Church  founded  on  nega- 
tions will  never  satisfy  the  practical  minds  of  Englishmen. 
The  Establishment  will  not  long  survive  amidst  the  liberal 
processes  which  seem  to  promise  her  so  much,  and  which  must 
so  fatally  destroy  her  conscience  and  her  witness.  One  by  one 
the  men  of  fixed  belief  and  high  principle  would  drop  off  from  her. 
They  know  that  to  declare  the  truth  is  the  master  requirement  of 
the  charter  of  her  incorporation.  They  will  not  hold  office  or 
very  long  fellowship  with  a  body  which  has  substituted  opinions 
for  creeds,  and  sentiments  for  morals.  The  high  places  of  the 
Establishment  will  be  filled  with  men  of  more  supple  consciences 

•  Bishop  of  Oxford's  *  Charge/  p.  67. 
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— Broad  Chalk  will  overspread  the  land,  and  the  day  of  doom 
will  not  be  far  behind.  A  national  Church  without  a  fixed  faith 
is  nothing  but  a  great  imposture,  which  waits  onij  for  a  popular 
outbreak,  and  a  Bishop  of  Autun,  to  dissolve  into  the  utter 
nothingness  of  the  vanishing  vision  of  the  awakened  dreamer. 

The  question,  then,  is  urgent  how  these  evils  are  to  be 
remedied.  The  very  first  step  seems  to  be  to  ref(Hrm  at  once 
the  court  of  highest  Appellate  Jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual. 
As  it  is  at  present  constituted  it  combines  almost  every  disad- 
vantage for  the  right  discharge  of  its  duties  by  which  a  court 
can  be  impeded.  The  mixture  in  it  of  the  spiritual  and  lay 
elements  must  work  discordantly,  and  with  most  mischievous 
results.  If  the  object  of  the  Court  be  as  it  announces  for  itself 
it  is,  to  try  by  the  tests  of  the  barest  legal  analysis,  with  an  also- 
lute  ignorance  and  disavowal  of  there  being  any  great  common 
law  of  Christendom,  the  legal  meaning  of  words,  what  business 
have  our  Prelates  in  it? — what  is  there  really  for  them  to  do? 
The  learning  they  could  supply  is  out  of  place.  They  must,  as 
honest  men,  proceed  upon  a  set  of  principles  which  are  not  oolj 
strange  but  hostile  to  tliose  on  which  the  Court  decides.  Heuce 
they  must  either  be  mute  and  convenient  assenters  to  what,  on 
their  principles,  they  are  bound  to  resist,  or  they  must  be  dis- 
turbing and  troublesome  elements  of  the  Court  in  its  consulta- 
tions ;  whilst  as  they  are  sure  to  be  outnumbered  and  overbome 
in  the  final  decision  on  its  sentence,  they  can  do  nothing  efiectnal 
for  maintaining  the  faith,  though  they  may  easily  become  an 
injury  and  scandal  to  the  Church. 

Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  here  directly  to  the  point  It  is  troe, 
indeed,  that  the  composition  of  the  Court  to  which  he  directlj 
alluded  differed  on  some  points  from  that  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  In  it  the  prelates  were  assessors,  and  not  an  actual 
portion  of  the  Court  But  this  does  not  materially  afiect  his 
argument     In  his  letter  of  1850  to  the  then  Bishop  of  London, 

*  It  is  vain,'  he  says,  ^  to  lay  stress  upon  the  unmeaning  arraDgoment  for 
the  presence  of  bidiops  at  the  hearing  of  such  a  case,  which  has  been 
imduly  embellished  with  the  name  of  assessorship.  For,  first,  thej 
are  few  in  number ;  secondly,  so  many  other  qualities  are  of  neoesotjr 
to  be  regarded  in  the  choice  of  archbishops,  and  likewise  in  filling  the 
see  of  London,  that  the  three  persons,  who  are  officially  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, can  very  rarely  be  the  best  theologians  of  the  Episoopil 
Bench  ;  thirdly,  their  presence  is  not  required  by  law  ;  fourthly,  &ey 
are  no  assessors  at  all,  have  no  defined  function,  and  need  not  when 
present  be  consulted  at  all,  or  may  be  consulted  on  the  small  points 
and  not  on  the  great  ones ;  fifthly,  the  whole  system  of  such  cm- 
sultation  is  secret,  and  irregular,  and  in  the  highest  degree  inespon- 
sible,  and  no  blessing  can  be  expected  to  follow  it'  * 

♦  '  Letter,'  &c.,  p.  72. 
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To  a  certain  extent  happily  in  the  present  instance  this  scandal 
has  been  averted  by  the  avowed  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  the 
two  Archbishops.  This  escape  indeed  is  purchased  at  a  high 
price ;  since  now,  for  the  first  time  since  our  Reformation  statutes 
were  passed,  the  Queen  is  advised  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  reverse  a  sentence  of  the  Spiritual  Court  for  false  doc- 
trine against  the  consenting  advice  of  the  two  highest  spiritual 
authorities  of  the  realm.  And  even  so  the  scandal  in  part  remains, 
since  one  prelate  felt  himself  bound  to  assent,  we  presume  on 
legal  gfrounds,  to  a  spiritual  sentence  against  which  the  two 
Metropolitans  avowedly,  and  ten  thousand  clergy  of  the  Church 
in  fact,  protest  as  unsettling  the  old  landmarks  of  the  Faith  on 
two  of  its  most  vital  doctrines.  That,  without  the  power  of 
explaining  fully  the  grounds  of  their  assent  or  dissent  from  any 
judgment  which  may  be  given,  our  prelates  are  thus  involved  in 
its  responsibility,  is  of  itself  no  small  evil,  as  injuring  their  cha* 
racters  and  destroying  their  influence.  Thus,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  *  Record '  newspaper,  indulging  in  its  wontecf  vein  against 
one  with  whom  hitherto  it  has  had  much  in  common,  says — 

*  The  course  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  London  is  disastrous  to  his  own 
reputation.  It  has  awakened  mingled  shame  and  indignation,  not 
only  amongst  the  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the  Church,  but,  we  may 
adc^  the  liuty,  always  excepting  the  minority  of  the  clergy  who  may 
be  called  latitudinaxian,  and  uiat  section  of  the  laity  who  may  be 
termed  ^ee  thinkers.' 

This  scandal  is  increased  in  cases  like  the  present,  in  which, 
more  than  one  Prelate  sitting,  one  Bishop  may  be  found  voting  in  a 
majority  of  lawyers  and  not  in  a  minority  of  divines.  It  finds  its 
fullest  measure  under  the  rule  of  silence,  which  seems  in  these 
recent  trials  to  have  prevented  the  Archbishops  giving  in  full 
court  the  reasons  of  their  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
Such  a  rule  is  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  all  our  other 
courts,  and  tends  directly  to  the  defeat  of  justice  in  the  mode 
which  in  cases  such  as  these  is  the  most  oppressive  and  the  most 
dangerous,  because  it  enables  a  majority  of  the  Judges  to  enforce 
upon  a  silenced  minority  their  own  view  as  a  binding  and  un- 
questioned precedent.  How  great  an  evil  this  is  will  be  at  once 
apparent  to  any  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  our  other 
courts.  For  in  them  when  a  previous  decision  is  quoted  as  a 
precedent  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  answer,  '  True,  it 
was ;  but  it  was  against  such  and  such  reasons  propounded  by 
such  a  Judge:'  and  over  and  over  again  the  weight  of  that 
single  opinion  has  destroyed  the  moral  power  of  the  injurious 
precedent  This  custom  arose  from  the  rules  of  the  Privy 
Council,  laid  down  Feb.  20,  1627,  which  prohibited  any  public 

Vol.  115. — No.  230.  2  o  disclosures 
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disclosures  of  different  opinions  existing  between  diffisient  membeis 
of  committees  of  the  Privy  Council.     This  ancient  ^  use '  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  transferred  to  the  practice  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  by  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41 ;  and  as  in  the  pie- 
ceding  year  appeals  in   causes  of  heresy  had   been   (uninten- 
tionally, as  Loni  Brougham  tells  us)  transferred  to  the  Privy 
Council,  the  rule  of  silence  was,  of  course,  applicable  to  die 
mode  of  dealing  with  them.     This  may  be  a  useful  rule  in  many 
cases  of  appeal,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  most  evil  ccmseqaence* 
when  the  appeal  involves  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  o&  Eng- 
land, and  in  these  cases  ought  to  be  at  once  altered  so  as  to 
bring  the  use  of  the  Judicial  Committee   into   harmony  with 
that  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Lords  when 
sitting  on  appeals* 

•  Another  evil  has  been  already  referred  to,  but  it  must  not  be 
omitted  here.  The  control  over  the  decisions  of  the  Court  whidi 
the  power  of  selecting  the  judges  gives  to  the  Govemiaent  of  the 
day,  is  a  grievous  injury  to  the  authority  if  it  is  not  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Court  This  too  unquestionably  is  a  matter 
requiring  immediate  attention.  One  other  evil,  moreover,  must 
especially  be  noted,  because  it  has  escaped  the  attention  even  of 
most  writers  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  great  uncertain^  of 
the  present  processes.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  suits  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts — the  civil  and  the  criminal.  In  either  of 
these  doctrinal  questions  may  arise — directly  in  the  criminal, 
indirectly  in  the  civil  The  cases  of  Gorham  v,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  Westerton  v.  Liddell,  were  both  civil  suits.  Now, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  it  is  not  legally  neces- 
sary in  a  civil  suit  that  any  Bishop  at  all  should  ait  on  die 
appeal  For  the  necessity  of  one  Bishop  beipg  present  is  created 
by  the  3  and  4  Vict,  c.  86,  s.  16,  which  applies  only  to  crimioal 
cases,  and  which  makes  the  presence  of  om  Bishop  necessary  to 
constitute  a  valid  Court  In  civil  cases  the  BiUiops  who  are 
present  are  only  invited  to  attend  under  the  name  of  aasesson, 
but  without  the  real  power.  So  that  here  is  another  entangle- 
ment  and  confusion.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  may  be  defined 
in  the  civil  suit  without  the  presence,  of  any  spiritual  judges 
whilst  in  the  criminal  case  the  very  same  question  cannot  be 
dealt  with  unless  one  Prelate  be  present  in  the  Court 

Here,  then,  are  abundant  reasons  for  a  sweeping  reform  in  the 
mode  of  hearing  such  appeals  as  these.  All  the  utterances  of 
the  Court  concerning  its  own  powers  and  constitution  in  the  late 
trial  confirm  this  conclusion.  It  has  declared  of  itself  that  its 
powers  are  limited  to  *  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  by 
law  established  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 

upon 
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upon  the  true  and  legal  construction  of  her  Articles  and 
formularies.'  *  It  proceeds  to  show  how  narrow  is  this  ground, 
and  to  remind  us  that  it  is  ^  obvious  that  there  may  be  matters 
of  doctrine  on  which,*  when  measured  by  this  short  line,  *  the 
Church  has  not  given  any  definite  rule,'  and  that  *  there  may ' 
thus  *  be  matters  of  religious  belief  on  which  the  requisition  of 
the  Church  may  be  less  than  Scripture  may  seem  to  warrant.* 
*  Nor  in  a  proceeding  like  the  present  are  we  at  liberty  to 
ascribe  to  the  Church  any  rule  or  teaching  which  we  do  not  find 
expressly  and  distinctly  stated,'  &c.t 

Now  we  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  correctness  of  the 
Court's  explanation  of  its  own  powers  and  rules.  But  then  we 
are  bound  to  say  emphatically  this  is  not,  nor  can  be,  a  court  to 
which  the  Church  can  with  safety  entrust  the  decision  of  the 
highest  questions  of  her  doctrines.  Practically,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  this  is  exactly  what,  with  all  its  disclaimers,  the 
Court  does  through  its  action  in  restraining  the  penal  discipline 
of  the  Church.  And  for  such  a  function  its  own  rules  render  it 
signally  incompetent  and  dangerous.  For  it  is  not  possible  that 
a  succinct  body  of  Articles  can  so  definitely  state  all  the  Church's 
doctrine  that  they,  aided  by  expressions  in  the  formularies 
(which,  moreover,  the  Court  may  at  any  time  set  aside  as  beinff 
only  pious  aspirations  not  intended  to  convey  fixed  doctrinsJ 
statements),  can  su£Bce  for  the  maintenance  of  her  deposit  of 
the  truth.  The  very  statute  law  of  the  realm  spoke  of  old 
another  language.  For  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  c.  L  §  36,  in 
declaring  what  was  in  England  to  be  accounted  heresy,  referred 
not  to  these  often  necessarily  narrow  and  technical  definitions 
of  the  faith  which  were  put  forward  to  guard  it  at  a  particular 
time  against  certain  peculiar  errors,  but  to  that  which  *"  heretofore 
shall  have  been  determined,  ordered,  or  adjudged  to  be  heresy  by 
the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  or  by  me  first  four  general 
councils,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  general  council  wherein 
the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  the 
said  canonical  Scriptures,  or  such  as  hereafter  shall  be  ordered, 
judged,  or  determined  to  be  heresy  by  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  their 
Convocation.'!  And  though  it  has  been  held  that,  as  that  Act 
concerned  only  the  High  Commission  Court,  this  branch  of  it 
was  repealed  by  the  16th  of  Car.  I.,  which  abolished  the  High 
Commission  Court  itself^  yet,  as  Lord  Coke  said  whilst  that  Com- 
mission stood,  *  Albeit  this  proviso  extendeth  only  to  the  High 
Commissioners,  yet  ....  it  may  serve  for  a  good  direction  to 
others,  especially  to  the  diocesan.'§  We  may  therefore  gather 
from  it  what  is   still   the  mind  of  the  English  law  as  to  the 

♦  'Judgment/ p.  790.         f  Ibid.       X  1  Elii.,  c  xxxvi.        §  Gibron,  Codes. 
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definition   of  heresy.     And  this  definition   introduces    exactly 
tbat   catholic   safeguard  which  the   Church   needs.      For    this 
universal  law  of  the  whole  hody,  of  which  she  is  but  a  part, 
will  serve  both  to  explain  her  own  words  when  they  are  uncer- 
tain and  so  to  give  them  in  a  far  higher  use  of  the  term  their 
true  legal  sense  ;  and  also  to  supplement  their  deficiencies.      It  is 
only  by  courts  ca{)able  of  this  larger  and  wider  action   that  a 
deposit  so  tender  and  yet  so  precious  as  the  common  faith   can 
ever  be  preserved  ;  and  it  was  with  a  wise  cognizance  of  this  that 
the  truly  noble  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  on  this  matter  proceeded 
when  it  committed  spiritual  causes  to  the   cognizance    of  the 
spiritualty.    For  this  it  did,  not  because  it  attributed  any  special 
sanctity  to  spiritual  hands  in  the  administration  of  this  department 
of  the  law,  but  because  it  required  those  who  had  to  decide  upon 
it  to  be  really  well  versed  in  its  modes  of  procedure,  in  its  peculiar 
nature  and  constitution,  and  in  all  that  vast  basis  of  commcm 
truth  which  councils  had  maintained  and  generations  of  martyrs 
consecrated.     It  would  not  consent  to  tie  its  judges  down  as  if 
they  were  in  the  office  of  a  special  pleader,  and  compel  them  to 
evacuate  the  pregnant  words  of  crejeds  of  half  their  significance, 
and  make  fresh  passages  through  which  the  disastrous  cunning  of 
heretics  could  escape  firom    the  safeguards  of  sound  doctrine, 
and  so  be  licensed  to  carry  everywhere  abroad  the  poison  of 
their  evil  teaching.     This  use  of  true  ecclesiastical  learning  is  a 
wholly  different  matter  fi-om  setting  our  judges  to  give  binding 
interpretations  of  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture.     This,  as  has  been 
already   argued  in  these  pages,*  would  be  a  most   pernicious 
licence.      But   for  fixing  Hhe   true  and  legal    construction  of 
articles   and    formularies,'    far    more    is  needed    than  a  mere 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  and  the  forms  of  plead- 
ing.     In   every    science   words   have   a   special    significance, 
appreciable  only  by  adepts.     From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  is 
especially  true  of  £he  science  of  Theology. ' '  The  *  true  and  legal 
sense  of  articles  and  formularies,'  which  use  these  words  of  the 
science  of  Theology  in  their  scientific  sense,    cannot  be  safely 
determined  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  scientific  sense. 
Their  legal  habits  of  mind,  combined  with  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  same  words  in  their  ordinary  sense,  are  almost  sure 
to  mislead  them.     They  become  the  easy  victim  of  any  assuming 
teacher  who  leads  them  from  the  received  ecclesialstical  value  of 
terms,  by  starting  some  fond  speculation  as  to  their  double  sense. 
No  one  skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  universal  Church  could  have 
been  misled  as  to  the  sense  of  the  word  *  everlasting.' 

In  the  Court  as  it  is  now  constituted  almost  any  change  would 

be  an  improvement,  and  there  is  no  rational  hindrance  to  great 

♦  Quarterly  Beriew,  cxii.  p.  494.  ' 
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changes.  The  Judicial  Committee  has  no  great  prestige  either 
for  antiquity,  or — in  its  unnatural  capacity  of  judging  matters  of 
heresy — for  success ;  it  obtained  this  jurisdiction  by  accident  on 
the  abolition  by  the  2nd  and  3rd  William  IV.,  c.  92,  of  the  Court 
of  Delegates.  Its  evils  have  been  long  felt  and  publicly  stated : — 

'  The  necessity  for  some  diange  in  this  department  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical jurispradence,'  argued  the  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield)  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1850, '  was  felt  long  before  the  recent  appeal,  at  a 
time  when  the  probability  of  such  an  appeal  was  not  in  contemplation. 
It  is  only  surprising  that  it  was  not  clearly  perceived  at  the  time 
when  the  Judicial  Committee  was  substituted  for  the  old  Court  of 
Delegates.  But  no  such  necessity  was  then  alluded  to,  the  reason  of 
which  I  suppose  was  this:  that  appeals  to  that  Court  in  suits  in- 
volving questions  of  doctrine  had  be^  so  exceedingly  rare — ^not  more 
than  three  or  four  from  the  first  constitution  of  tlmt  Court — ^that  the 
contingency  of  such  an  appeal  came  into  no  one's  mind.'  * 

Certainly  there  is  now  no  such  reason  for  the  Court  escaping 
revision.  The  scandal  of  the  last  appeal  has  drawn  all  eyes  to  it, 
and  with  an  unanimity  almost  unknown  in  our  Church,  men  of 
every  section  of  opinion  in  it,  except  a  handful  of  doubting 
rationalists,  are  declaring  their  sense  of  the  wrong  which  has 
been  done,  and  calling  for  redress.  The  course  which  that 
redress  must  take  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  and  it  rests  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  the  alliance  made 
at  the  close  of  the  Reformation  between  the  Church  and  State 
of  England.  The  great  work  then  to  be  achieved  was  the 
release  of  our  land  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome.  To  that 
usurped  power  England  had  never  submitted  herself  fully.  Her 
kings  and  her  statesmen  had  always  with  insular  independence 
fretted  under  the  yoke  and  often  broken  free  from  its  most  galling 
encroachments.  In  the  reign  of  the  8th  Henry  the  personal  in- 
terests of  the  sovereign  combined  with  the  rising  religious  con- 
victions of  large  numbers  of  the  people  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  Pope's  Praetorian  Guards  were  first  routed  in  the 
persons  of  the  regular  clergy.  In  matters  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  it  was  most  slowly  and  reluctantly  that  the  haughty  and 
self-opinionated  *  defender  of  the  faith '  admitted  any  of  the  purely 
religious  changes  which  the  heart  and  conscience  of  his  sup- 
porters in  his  struggle  for  power  with  the  foreign  Bishop  required 
from  him  as  the  fee  for  their  support.  But  on  reclaiming  the  price- 
less gem  of  sovereignty  over  all  his  subjects  from  the  aggrandized 
tiara,  which  had  been  enriched  by  its  usurpation,  Henry's  proud 
spirit  was  bent  This  intention  is  the  key  to  the  great  Statutes  of 
his  reign  bearing  on  religious  matters.  The  war  which  was  so 
fiercely  waged  was  not  one  of  the  laity  of  England  against  its 

♦  *  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Jane  3, 1850/  p.  5. 
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spiritualty — it  was  a  strife  of  the  Crown  and  people  of  England 
with  the  usurped  foreign  jurisdiction  of  the  Koman  PontiC 
Nothing  can  be  more  plain  or  more  really  noble  than  the  expres- 
sion of  this  in  the  great  Act  which  vindicates  the  ancient  right 
of  the  Crown  of  England,  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  12 : — 

*  Whereas,'  it  states,  *bj  diTers  sundry  old  auihentie  histories  and 
ohronioles  it  is  manifestly  declared  and  expressed  that  Hiis  realm  d 
England  is  an  empire,  and  so  haUi  been  accepted  in  the  worid, 
governed  by  one  supreme  head  and  king,  having  the  dignity  and  loydi 
estate  of  the  Imperial  Grown  of  the  same ;  unto  whom  a  body  politidc 
compact  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in  terms  and  bj 
names  of  Spirituality  and  Temporality,  be^  bounden*and  owento  bear 
next  to  God  a  natural  and  humble  obedience.  He  being  also  institute 
and  promoted  by  the  goodness  and  sufferance  of  Almighty  Gfod  vridt 
plenary,  whole,  and  entire  power,  pre-eminence,  authority,  prerogative, 
and  jurisdiction,  to  render  and  yield  justice  and  final  detenninatiaD  to 
all  manner  of  folk,  servants  or  subjects,  within  this  his  realm,  in  all 
causes,  matters,  debates,  and  contentions  happening  to  occur,  insure^ 
or  begin  within  the  limits  thereof,  without  restraint  or  provoeatiou  to 
any  foreign  powers  or  potentates  of  the  world.  The  body  spiritual 
whereof  baring  power  when  any  cause  of  the  law  Divine  happened  to 
come  in  question,  or  of  spiritual  learning  therein  was  declared,  inter- 
preted, and  showed  by  that  part  of  the  said  politick  called  the  Spi- 
rituality, now  being  usually  called  the  English  Church,  which  alwaji 
hath  been  reputed  and  also  found  of  that  sort  that  both  for  knowled^^, 
integrity,  and  suffidency  of  number,  it  hath  been  always  thought  imd 
is  also  at  this  hour  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself  without  the  inter- 
meddling of  any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and  detennino 
all  such  doubts  and  to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their 
rooms  spiritual  doth  appertain,  for  the  due  administration  whereof . . . 
the  King's  most  noble  progenitors  and  the  antecessors  of  the  nobles  ol 
this  realm  have  sufficiently  endowed  the  said  Church  both  with  honoisB 
and  possessions ;  and  the  law  temporal  for  trial  of  property  of  lands 
and  goods  was  and  is  administered,  adjudged,  and  executed  by  sundiy 
judges  and  ministers  as  the  other  part  of  die  said  body  politick  called 
the  Temporalty,  and  both  these  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do  ooofer 
together  in  the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to  help  the 
o^er.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  these  provisions.  The  Act  is 
a  legislative  paraphrase  of  the  memorable  words,  *  Render  there- 
fore unto  Ctesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.*  The  separate  functions  of  the  spiritualty 
and  the  temporalty  are  marked  off  from  each  other  with  a  stroi^ 
hand,  and  allotted  unmistakeably  to  the  charge  of  separate  orders; 
only  both  were  to  be  national.  The  foreign  usurper  was  the 
common  enemy  of  both.  The  charge  so  common  in  the  moutb 
of  Roman  Catholic  writers  against  this  ancient  Church,  that  she 
sold  her  inalienable  spiritual  character  for  State  support  and  bar- 
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tered  her  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  is  absolutely  contra- 
dicted by  these  Statutes.  She  did  but  concur  in  reclaiming 
for  the  Crown  of  the  Realm  the  lost  rights  of  every  Christian 
sovereign,  and  for  herself  the  invaded  powers  of  her  own 
Bishops  from  the  grasp  of  the  foreign  Pontiff.  There  was  no 
denial  of  this  in  admitting  that  every  Court  in  the  land — 
the  Bishop's  Court  as  much  as  that  of  die  Barons  of  Exchequer 
— was  the  King's  Court ;  for  all  jurisdiction  in  this  secondary 
use  of  the  term,  spiritual  as  much  as  temporal,  is  the  ofipring 
of  the  nation's  sovereignty.  The  spiritual  power  proper,  which 
the  Church  has  of  Christ,  is  exerted  over  the  conscience  alone ; 
spiritual  censures  can  affect  simply  and  exclusively  spiritual 
rights.  So  soon  as  the  Church  finds  need  for  Courts — for 
the  power  of  administering  oaths  and  of  dealing  with  ques- 
tions, the  results  of  which  a^Ofect  the  temporalties  as  well  as  the 
spiritualties  of  her  flock — she  must  either  usurp  a  power  which 
He  who  was  neither  judge  nor  divider  never  gave  to  her,  or  she 
must  receive  them  from  the  State,  exercise  ihem  on  fixed  con- 
ditions, and  with  the  admission  that  they  are  not  her  own  powers, 
but  powers  given  to  her  by  the  nation  to  supplement  for  the 
nation's  good  her  inherent  authority. 

These  were  the  very  principles  laid  down  in  the  English 
Statute-book  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  religion  for  the 
alliance  which  they  were  intended  to  cement  between  the  Church 
and  the  nation  of  England.  The  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
published  in  1850  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article,  argues  out  this  conclusion  with  all  that 
remarkable  fulness  and  force  of  combined  logical  and  historical 
power  which  distinguishes  everything  spoken  or  written  by  its 
able  author.  It  is  thus  Aat  he  sums  up  this  great  head  of  his 
argument : — 

*  The  real  question  is  this :  when  the  Church  assented  to  those  great 
concessions  which  were  embodied  in  our  permanent  law  at  the  Be- 
formation,  had  she  adequate  securities  that  the  powers  so  conveyed 
would  be  exercised,  upon  the  whole,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  integrity 
of  her  faith,  and  of  her  office,  which  was  and  has  ever  been  a  p(^  of 
that  fiedth  ?  I  do  not  ask  whether  these  securities  were  all  on  parch- 
ment or  not — whether  they  were  written  or  unwritten — ^whether  they 
were  in  statute  or  in  common  law,  or  in  fixed  usage,  or  in  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people — I  ask  the  one  vital 
question,  wheth^,  whatever  they  were  in  form,  they  were  in  substance 
sufficient  ? 

'  The  securities  which  the  Church  had  were  these :  first,  that  the 
assembling  of  the  Oonvocation  was  obviously  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation ;  secondly,  and  mainly,  that  the  very  oolenm  and 
fandamental  laws  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Borne  was 
cut  off,  assigned  to  the  spiritualty  of  the  realm  the  care  of  matters 
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spiritual,  as  distinctly  and  fonnallj  as  to  the  temporaltj  the  care  of 
matters  temporal :  and  that  it  was  an  miderstood  principle,  and  (u 
it  long  continued)  a  regular  usage  of  the  constitotion,  that  eccle- 
siastical laws  should  be  administered  by  ecclesiastical  judges.  Tken 
were  the  securities  on  which  the  Church  relied,  on  which  she  bad  a 
right  to  rely,  and  on  which,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  her  reliance  wv 
justified  by  tiie  results. 

'  I  shall  now  endeayour  to  support  the  representation  which  I  hiie 
given  of  the  legal  doctrine  concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  lij 
citations  ;  and  I  shall  refer  chiefly  to  Lord  Coke,  because,  as  he  was 
both  a  high  prerogative  lawyer,  and  of  Erastian  tendencies  in  regud 
to  the  Church,  whatever  can  be  proved  from  his  mouth  in  her  &TOiir 
may  be  regarded  as  proven  a  fortiori ;  supporting,  .at  the^  same  imu^ 
my  allegations  as  to  the  securities  on  which  the  Church^warrantebly 
relied,  by  reference  to  the  statutes  of  the  period;     *      .\  -  ^ 

*  Lord  Coke,  then,  appears  to  proceed  most .  unequivocally  upon 
these  principles — and  to  proceed  upon  them,  not  as' debateable  matter, 
but  as  maxims  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  theory  and-piactioe  d 
the  constitution : — 

'  That  all  jurisdiction,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal,  prooeedi 
from  the  Crown.* 

'  That  all  the  laws  of  the  realm  are  the  King's  laws. 

'  And  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom  the  King's  courts :  and  tiin 
whether  their  acts  run  in  the  King's  name,  or  in  the  names  of  bishopa, 
lords  of  manor,  or  other  subjects. 

'  That  the  Church  of  England  has  no  laws  except  such  as  are  km 
of  the  realm. ' 

'That*  all'the  laws  of  the  realm  affecting  the  Church  are  likewise 
laws  of  the  Church. 

'  That  the  24  Hen.  YIII.  c.  12,  is  a  great  constitutional  ststnta,  dv- 
tinctly  marking  out  a  province  of  ecclesiastical,  and  another  proyince 
of  civil,  causes. 

'  That  the  laws  ecclesiastical  are  for  the  settlement  of  ^'caiuns  of 
the  law  divine,  or  of  spiritual  leaming."t 

'That  the  laws  temporal  are  ''for  trial  of  property  of  laoda  and 
goods,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the  people  of  this  realm  in  miitj 
and  peace,  without  rapine  or  spoil."J 

'  That  the  laws  ecclesiastical  are  necessarily  to  be  administered  in 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  by  ecclesiastical  judges  ;§  as  the  laws  temporal 
are  "  administered,  adjudged,  and  executed,  by  sundry  judges  and 
ministers  of  the  other  part  of  the  said  body  politic,  called  ttie  temporalty; 
and  both  these  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do  conjoin  together  in  t^ 
due  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to  help  the  other."|| 

•  That  "  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  their  officers,  deans,  and  otha 
ministers  which  have  spiritual  jurisdiction,"  are  "  the  King's  judges" 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.^ 

*  Sec  also  Phillimore's  Barn,  vol.  ii.  p.  51..  f  24  Hen.  VIII.  c  li 

X  j[*>id.  I  Oawdrey'g  Case,  p.  Ixxvii. 

it  (Quoted  in  the  Institutes,  vol.  vi.  part  iv.  ch.  74. 
t  Qaoted  in  the  Institutes,  vol.  vi.  part  iv.  ch.  74 
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*  That  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  is  a  court  of  which  "  the  juris- 
diction is  to  deal  with  heresies  and  schisms,  and  other  mere  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  causes ;"  and  '^  therein  they  did  proceed  juata  legem 
dwinam  et  ca$unie8  $ancicB  eeclesioe,^* 

'  That  they  did  so  before  the  Eeformation,  under  the  King's  writ, 
olfcen  under  his  prohibition  to  meddle  with  civil  matters ;  often,  like- 
wise, with  his  Commissioners  present  to  take  cognizance  of  all  they 
might  do ;  so  that  the  statute  25  Hen.  YIII.  cap.  19,  requiring  the 
royal  assent  to  canons,  "  is  but  declaratory  of  the  old  common  law."* 

^  That  the  purpose  of  the  Beformation  statutes,  as  understood  and 
solemnly  expressed  by  their  framers,  was  to  vindicate  and  restore  to 
the  Crown  tiiie  ancient  jurisdiction  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  previous 
times ;  and  which  ancient  jurisdiction  extended  over  all  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual  causes.'^ 

'  With  these  principles  Blackstone  is  in  accordance ;  and  in  regard 
to  heresy  in  particular,  while  he  states  that  the  crime  might  be  more 
strictly  defined,  that  nothing  should  be  prosecuted  as  heretical  until  it 
has  been  so  declared  by  proper  authority,  he  also  avows  that,  "  under 
these  restrictions,  it  seems  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  national 
religion  that  the  officers  of  the  Church  should  have  power  to  censure 
heretics.":^ 

^  The  jurisdiction  of  Convocation  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  heresy 
was  asserted  in  1711  by  the  twelve  judges  and  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown;  and  all  of  tiiese,  except  four  judges,  considered  this  to 
be  a  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  as  well  as  over  the  tenets  of  the 
offenders.! 

*  If  such  be  the  view  of  the  expositors  of  the  law,  let  us  turn  now  to 
the  law  itself. 

*  The  citations  I  shall  make  will  be  for  the  establishment  mainly  of 
these  two  positions : — 

'  First,  that  all  which  the  civil  power  claimed,  and  consequently  is 
entitled  to  claim,  under  the  Beformation  statutes,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Crown. 

'  Secondly,  that  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  would, 
according  to  the  terms,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  those  statutes,  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  judges.'|| 

For  the  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  Reformation 
Statutes,  by  which  these  conclusions  are  established,  we  must  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  refer  our  readers  to  his  own  pages ;  but  we 
will  give  in  his  own  words  his  own  statement  of  the  whole  case 
which  he  undertakes  to  prove,  and  undoubtedly  succeeds  in 
proving : — 

^,The  questions  then  that  I  seek  to  examine  will  be  as  follows  : — 

*  Quoted  in  the  Institutes,  toI.  vi.  part  iv.  ch.  74. 

t  These  proportions  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Institutes.  Matter  of  the 
same  nature  will  be  found  in  the  Re}x>rt  of  Cawdrey's  Case,  particularly  at  pages 
xxvi,  xxTiii,  xxxvi-ix,  xlvii,  1,  ly-yiii,  Ixii,  Ixxvi,  Ixxvii. 

X  Vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

§  Opinion  of  the  Judges,  reprinted  Arom  Whiston.    Parker,  1850. 

II  <  Letter  to  Bishc^  of  London/  pp.  38,  39. 
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*  1.  Did  the  Statnies  of  the  Befonnation  involYe  the  abaDdonmenl  of 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  be  the  goaidian  of  her  Faith? 

'  2.  Is  the  present  composition  of  the  Appellate  tribimaloofnlanBafale 
either  to  reason  or  to  the  Statutes  of  the  Befonnation,  and  the  wgbh 
of  the  Oonstitation  as  expressed  in  them  ? 

*  8.  Is  the  Boyid  Snpremacy,  according  to  the  Oonstitntian,  any 
\Ar  to  the  adjostment  of  the  Appellate  jurisdiction  in  sach  a  inamwfr 
as  that  it  shall  convey  the  sense  of  the  Church  in  questions  of  doe- 
trine? 

'  All  these  questions  I  humbly  propose  to  answer  in  flie  negatiTe, 
and  so  to  answer  them  in  conformity  with  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  principles  of  our  history  and  law.' — * 

Here,  then,  was  the  '  status '  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  establish  between  the 
Church  and  the  Crown  of  England.  It  was  one  wbicli  yindicated 
abundantly  at  once  the  nationality  of  the  English  Church,  its  own 
inherent  spiritual  authority,  the  indefeasible  rights  and  duties 
which  flow  from  that  authority,  and  its  dutiful  submission  of  all 
its  persons  and  its  Courts  to  God's  great  ordinance  of  the  national 
sovereignty.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  as  to 
appeals  in  matters  spiritual  there  was  any  intention  of  going  sub- 
stantially further  than  the  Church  of  France  had  done  in  her  cele> 
brated  controversy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Gallican  liberties : — 

*  This  is  the  principle,'  says  the  Bishop  of  London,f  *  which  regn- 
lated  the  exercise  of  the  imperial  or  royal  supremacy  in  the  A^ppeiMo 
tanquam  ab  (Jmsu,  of  which  so  much  was  written  by  the  French  lawyen 
and  divines,  and  which  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion, — the  ^^ppd 
comme  d'abua.  The  interference  of  the  supreme  civil  power  is 
limited,  according  to  M.  Iiain6,  as  quoted  by  M.  Dupin,  in  his  Manmd 
du  Droit  EcdetUutiqw^  to — 1.  Excess  of  power  in  spiritual  matters; 
2.  Violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  kingdom  and  of  && 
rights  of  citizens;  and,  S.  Outrage  or  violence  in  the  exerciae  d 
ecclesiastical  functions.  But  no  right  of  interference *lias  ever  beea 
claimed  in  the  determination  of  purely  spiritual  questions.' 

To  the  same  ef&ct  speaks  Mr.  Gladstone  : — % 

*  It  is,  with  a  view  to  clear  comprehension  of  the  case,  a  qnestioo 
of  the  highest  importance,  YHiat  is  this  appellate  jurisdiction  of  tin 
Crown? 

'  It  did  not  historically  flow  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy. 
It  was  not  established  in  terms  affiliating  it  to  such  a  parents^.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  was  established  before  the  legal  doctrine  of  the  Be- 
formation  concerning  the  supremacy  was  announced  by  the  law,  and 
in  terms  demonstrating  its  much  nearer  relationship  to  a  i>oweir  well 
known  to  the  canon  law,  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  system  of  tiie 
Gallican  Church — ^while  there  was  a  Gallican  Church — and  founded 
in  the  first  necessities  of  the  social  order. 

♦  *  Letter  to  Bishop  of  London/  pp.  6,  7.  f  '  Speech/  p.  29. 

X  *I/etter/p.  26. 
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'  The  High  Commission  Court,  not  the  Court  of  Appeal,  was  the 
genuine  ofiBspring  of  the  statutory  provisions  concerning  the  supremacy, 
and  it  exercised  an  original  as  well  as  a  final  jurisdiction.  It  fii^ 
appeared  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth. 

*  The  course  of  appeal  was  determined  by  statutes  of  1532  and 
1583,  while  the  statute  declaring  the  King's  headship  was  not  passed 
till  1534 ;  it  was  by  that  statute,  and  not  before  it,  that  all  lawful 
correctiyo  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  annexed  or  attached  to  the 
Crown. 

'  The  statute  of  1682,  24  Heniy  VIII.  c.  12,  provided  ♦  that  certain 
appeals  should  not  go  to  Home,  but  should  be  ^m  the  archdeacon  to 
the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  in  his  court  to  be 
"  definitively  and  finally  ordered."  f 

*  The  Act  of  1583,  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  extends  these  provisions 
to  all  ecclesiastical  causes,:^  and  then  gives  an  appeal  to  the  King  in 
Chancery,  with  the  remarkable  expression  that  it  is  to  be  '*  for  lack  of 
justice  "  in  the  archbishop's  court.§ 

'  Now  this  appeal  for  lack  of  justice  is  very  nearly  a  translation  of 
the  French  appd  comme  d'abus.  The  expression  is  not  employed  by 
the  statutes  in  giving  the  appeal  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  and  can 
hardly  have  been  introduced  without  a  special  meaning. 

<  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  assert  diat  this  appeal  was  identical 
with  the  appel  comme  d^dbus.  But  it  seems  clear,  on  the  other  hand — 
1.  That  it  was  appointed  in  a  sense  distinct  from  that  of  the  common 
and  purely  ecclesiastioal  appeal :  2.  That  the  appd  comme  d'dbua  was 
by  no  means  merely  analogous  to  the  power  of  prohibition  exercised 
in  our  common  law  courts  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights.  Van 
Espen  says — 

'  "  Instituuntur  appeUationes  ah  dbusUy  cum  adverms  deereta  ccn- 
dliorum,  recepioM  consuetudines,  etjura  regni  anU  jurisdictionem  regiam^ 
Judex  Ecdeiiaaticua  aliquid  per  dbumm  attentat;  ^wd  his  verbis  a 
Pragmaiicia  efferri  aolet ;  cum  violantur  JDecreta,  conatittUiones  regies,  et 
Libertates  Ecdesioe  OaUicance"  *  || 

But  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  this  than  the  practical  working 
of  the  present  Court  of  Appeal,  especially  upon  the  principles  of 
administering  the  law  which  it  now  lays  down. 

Again  we  will  quote  the  forcible  words  of  the  eloquent  states- 
man who  represents  the  University  of  Oxford : — 

*  The  present  composition,'  he  says,  '  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  offends 
against  first  principles.  It  takes  away  ^e  function  of  advising  the 
Crown  upon  matters  of  theology  from  those  who  are  conversant  with 
it,  and  commits  it  to  those  who  are  not.  I  speak  here  the  language 
of  the  political  sphere  ;  a  theologian  might  have  justly  said,  it  takes 
the  function  from  those  who  had  both  a  divine  and  a  human  title  to  its 
exercise,  and  gives  it  to  those  who  never  had  the  first,  have  but  just 
got  the  last,  and  have  got  it  nobody  knows  how. 

*  The  transference,  Sien,  of  these  functions  to  the  Court  of  Privy 

♦  Sect.  4.  t  Sect.  5,  6.  X  Sect  3.  §  Sect.  4. 

II  •  Jus  Eccl.  Univ.*  Part  III.  tit  x.  cap.  iv.  sect.  30. 
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Council  is  not  progress,  but  retrogression  and  decay.  The  maxim 
oyerthrown  and  disregarded  is  not  one  antiquated  and  unfit  ibr  then 
times,  but  one  deeply  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  ri^ 
human  and  Divine.  '  It  being  such  a  maxim,  justly  may  we  say,  tibai 
the  statute  which  thus  tramples  it  in  the  mire  is  an  unconstiiatiaDil 
statute.'  * 

'  It  is,'  he  says  elsewhere,  '  a  plain  and  gross  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  24ih  Henry  VUL,  that  the 
spiritualty,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm  of  England, 
administa^  the  law  spiritual,  as  the  temporalty  administered  liie 
law  temporal ;  the  principle  declared  by  Lord  Coke,  that  the  £iBg 
administers  his  ecclesiastical  laws  by  his  ecclesiastical  judges,  a 
principle  of  universal  application,  but  here  of  the  most  especial  aod 
vital  application.'  f 

The  necessity,  let  it  be  remembered,  for  urging  this  claim 
arises  not  from  any  merely  theoretical  adherence  to  principle, 
how  important  soever  that  principle  may  be,  but  from  the  sternest 
Ifiws  of  practical  requirement. 

There  is  bred  in  the  minds  of  men  by  study  and  practice  a 
peculiar  habit  of  thinking  and  judging,  which  makes  the  law 
with  which  they  are  conversant  become  almost  a  part  of  them- 
selves. This  legal  flavour  makes  itself  everywhere  perccirei 
These  habits  are  invaluable  in  their  proper  place :  the  passionless 
impartiality,  the  resolute  sifting  of  evidence,  the  keen  eye  for  a 
well-covered  flaw  in  the  most  dexterously  handled  argam«[it— «U 
these  make  the  glory  of  the  judicial  bench.  But  even  these  are 
the  countersigns  of  certain  fixed  grooves  along  which  alone  long- 
practised  minds  will  move.  To  require,  therefore,  such  men  to 
decide  absolutely  points  of  religious  doctrine,  which  require  (or 
their  proper  comprehension  the  knowledge  of  a  wholly  di&rent 
class  of  subjects,  and  for  their  decision  the  same  habits  of  mind 
exercised  and  trained  upon  a  wholly  different  model,  is  not  the 
way  to  reach  practically  a  just  conclusion.  It  was  well  said  bj 
Lord  L.angdale,:(  in  the  very  parallel  case  of  requiring  Englii 
Judges  to  give  sentence  in  matters  involving  questions  of  foreign 
law,  '  in  such  cases  the  Judge  is  not  only  without  the  usual  and 
necessary  assistance  aiforded  by  the  accumulated  knowledge  and 
able  suggestions  contained  in  the  arguments  which  are  addressed 
to  him,  but  he  is  constantly  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  erroneoos 
suggestions  of  analogies  which  arise  in  his  own  mind,  and  aie 
pressed  upon  him  on  all  sides.' 

Again,  in  a  country  such  as  England,  in  which  considerable 
latitude  of  opinion  is  allowed  within  the  Church,  and  in  which 
there  exists  a  large  number  of  religious  sects  all  equally  endowed 

*  •  Letter,'  p.  80.  f  Ibid.  p.  73. 

+  Lord  Langdale,  Case  of  Duchy  of  Bronte,  quoted  m  •  Speech  of  BUhop  of 
LondoD,'  p.  29.. 
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with  political  power,  such  a  Court  will  be  peculiarly  swayed  by 
secondary  considerations,  and  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  frame 
its  decisions  with  a  constant  bias  to  colour  them,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  with  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  religious  parties  which 
are  the  most  powerful  at  the  time.  The  influence  even  of  those 
who  are  without  the  Church  will  press  unduly  upon  such  a  tri- 
bunal, and  the  dissenters  from  the  Church's  doctrine  will,  it  may 
be  unawares,  but  almost  certainly,  have  their  weight  too  in  settling 
the  Church's  doctrine.  For  the  pretext  that  doctrine  in  the  long 
run  is  not  settled  by  it  is  a  judicial  fallacy  too  flimsy  to 
deceive  any  one  who  does  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  The  false- 
hood of  this  assumption  and  the  grave  consequences  which  must 
result  from  acquiescing  in  it  cannot  be  better  stated  than  it  is  by 
Mr.  Gladstone: — 

*  But  neither  can  it  be  admitted  that  if  the  justification  of  the 
reformers  is  to  rest  on  such  grounds  as  the  foregoing,  their  reputation 
can  owe  thanks  to  those  who  would  now  persuade  the  Church  to 
acquiesce  in  a  disgracefol  servitude,  and  to  surrender  to  the  organs  o{ 
the  secular  power  the  solemn  charge  which  she  has  received  from 
Christ,  to  feed  His  sheep  and  His  lambs ;  for  the  real  feeder  of  those 
sheep,  and  those  lambs,  is  the  Power  that  determines  the  doctrine 
with  which  they  shall  be  fed,  whether  that  determination  shall  profess 
to  be  drawn  straight  from  the  depths  of  the  mine  of  revealed  truth,  or 
whether  it  shall  assume  the  more  dangerous  and  seductive  title  of 
construction  only ;  of  a  licence  of  construction  which  disclaims  the 
creation,  the  declaration,  or  the  -decision  of  doctrine,  but  which 
simultaneously  with  that  disclaimer  has  marked  out  for  itself  a  range 
of  discretion  which  has  already  enabled  it  to  cancel  all  binding  power 
in  one  of  the  articles  of  ihe.>£Eath,  and  will  hereafter  as  certainly 
enable  it  to  cancel  the  binding  power  of  all  those  which  the  first  fell 
swoop  has  failed  to  touch.'  * 

To  the  reform,  then,  of  this  tribunal  the  first  attention  of  all 
who  care  to  remedy  these  threatening  evils  should  be  at  once 
directed.  Nor  need  there  be  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
applying  the  remedy,  if  the  Church  be  not  unreasonable  in  her 
demands,  or  the  State  unnecessarily  jealous  in  its  grants.  The 
best  solution  for  the  difficulty  we  have  yet  seen  seems  to  be 
such  a  modification-  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  1850,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  effective,  and  most  statesmanlike  speeches  f 
which  even  he  ever  delivered.  That  plan  proposed  in  effect  to 
leave  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  only  without  tne  fallacious  and 
bewildering  presence  of  the  Prelates  who  at  present  sit  on  it, 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  law  and  of  ^ct,  and  the  ulti- 

♦  *  Lettor/  p.  60. 

t  *  Parliamentary  Debates,'  Third  Scries,  vol.  cviii.  pp.  351, 1389  (1850) ;  vol. 
lip.  648  (1850). 
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mate  and  unrestricted  power  of  advising  the  Crown  as  to  die 
sentence  to  be  given  in  ever j  case ;  providing  only,  that,  wbcfv 
any  matter  of  the  Church's  doctrine  came  incidentally  in  ancf- 
tion,  the  Court  should  frame  a  case  and  send  it  to  the  BisBqn 
of  the  Church  for  their  written  opinion  of  what  on  the  matter 
in  question  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  is.  ThiM^ 
as  the  Bishop  (Blomfield)  of  London  ably  showed,  would  be  is 
strict  analogy  with  other  processes  of  our  courts  of  law.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  judgment*  on  this  proposal  is  worthy  of  all  oqd- 
sideration.     "^rhe  Church 

*  would  still  in  £ftct  have  her  causes  decided  by  the  civil  tribmiah;  t 
dangerous  ease,  it  must  be  owned,  in  times  like  these,  when  tiie  temper 
of  the  state  as  such  by  an  inevitable  necessity  bec(»neB  leas  and  kii 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  her  supreme  law  that  ohsngea  not.  Wc 
must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  a  great  influence  would  be  plaeed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  preside  over  the  general  oondact  <tf 
the  cause ;  would  determine  what  issues  should  be  referred,  and  ii 
*  what  form  of  words ;  would  shape  every  question  under  the  inflpenoe  of 
a  spirit  the  least  favourable  to  definite  belief  that  is  to  dogma ;  and 
would  ask  again  and  again  until  they  got  the  answer  neaieat  their  vien 
of  which  the  case  admitted.  If  Uie  amendment  suggested  by  Laid 
Stanley  (Derby^  were  embodied  in  the  measure,  the  power  of  Um 
Judicial  Committee  would  remain  precisely  as  it  is;  Imt  for  one  I 
should  attach  so  much  morsl  weight  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Uis 
Bishops  that  I  should  greatly  scruple  to  refdse  the  BUI  with  tkst 
amendment.' 

Those  who  would  study  this  question  in  its  various  bestrings 
cannot  do  better  than  read  the  work  of  Mr.  Joyce,  to  which  we 
have  referred  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  clear,  compre- 
hensive, and  short:  three  master  merits,  especially  in  th«e 
occupied  days ;  and  its  possession  of  these  merits  probably  woo 
it  the  distinction  of  being  by  permission  dedicated  to  the  Eari  of 
Derby.  It  will  be  well  for  the  Church  of  England  and  the  cause 
of  truth,  if  this  permission  should  be  found  to  imply  further, 
that  the  powers  of  that  penetrative  mind  have  been  again  directed 
practically  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Joyce's  able  summary  of  the 
debate  above  referred  to,  will  show,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Lord  Derby  has  attended  closely  to  it : — 

'  The  bill,  as  now  prepared,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  8rd  of  June,  1850,  and  the  memorable  debate  which  ensued  on 
that  occasion  testifies  to  the  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  for  some  chsngB 
which  was  then  entertained  by  our  most  eminent  divines  and  most 
honoured  statesmen.  The  right  reverend  promoter  of  the  Bill,  wtoi 
speaking  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  measures  for  relief  said  ."— 
*'My  Lords.  I  am  not  apt  to  indulge  overstrained  or  extravagant 
feelmgs  of  hope  or  fear,  but  I  do  assure  your  Lordships,  in  the  w(»ds 

♦  *  Letter,' p.  83. 
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of  truth  and  sobemesB,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  over-rate 
the  momentous  consequences  of  the  issues  which  hang  upon  that  alter- 
native  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  involve  not  only  the  peace 

but  the  integn^  of  the  Ohurch  of  this  empire."  To  the  same  effect 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  spoke,  and  havina  drawn  attention  to  the  im- 
portant petitions  presented  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  law,  con- 
cluded an  eloquent  appeal  by  addressing  this  exhortation  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure : — "  Do  not  alienate  ^m  you  as  a  party  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  Church,  by  showing  them  that  at  your 
hands  they  must  not  look  even  for  justice.  Deed  more  liberally  and 
justly  wiw  her.  Listen  to  her  complaints ;  do  not  rudely  repulse  her 
when  she  comes  to  you  for  redress ;  and  seeing  her  value  her  purity  of 
doctrine  and  teaching  more  than  earthly  possessions,  hasten  to  remedy 
her  wrongs."  That  a  sense  of  the  grievance  under  which  the  Church 
labours  was  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of  the  sacred  order,  the 
support  given  to  this  measure  by  some  of  the  leading  lay  Peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  that  occasion  bears  conspicuous  testimony.  The 
present  Earl  of  Derby  added  all  the  weight  of  his  great  authority  to  the 
claim  for  relief.  "  It  was  notorious,"  his  Lordship  said, "  that  a  great 
and  practical  evil  existed.  That  great  evil  was  this,  that  at  this 
moment  the  Church  of  England  was  placed  in  a  position  more  dis- 
advantageous than  any  other  religious  body  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe. 
....  Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  at  the  time  of  reformation 
it  was  intended  to  oonfirm  to  the  Ohurch  the  fullest  powers  of  authori- 
tatively declaring  her  own  doctrines."  And  then,  after  quoting  the 
Boyal  Declaration,  now  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  added, 
— *'  It  was  impossible  that  words  could  be  more  dear  to  show  that  it 
was  intended  that  a  spiritual  body  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
should,  from  time  to  time,  not  introduce  new  innovations  or  fresh 
arguments,  but  should  explcon  and  expound  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  such  explanations  should  be  entrusted 
not  to  all,  but  to  spiritual  persons  only. '  Lord  Derby  also  added  in 
case  the  House  of  Lords  "  should  determine  to  apply  no  remedy, 
should  declare  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  grievance  of 
which  churchmen  loudly  and  justly  complained,  that  they  would  run 
the  risk  of  separating  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  so  fettered 
and  controlled  by  the  State,  a  number  of  its  ablest  and  most  devoted 
members."  And  in  conclusion  his  Lordship,  stigmatising  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  as  "  a  great  and  grievous  evU,"  declared  his  conviction 
"  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of 
Churchmen  in  this  country  if  they  knew  that  upon  any  question 
raised  they  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining — not  the  direction  of  the 
judges,  not  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  but  for  their  own  guidance 
as  dutifal  members  and  sons  of  the  Ohurch  the  authoritative  declara- 
tion of  the  united  heads  of  the  Church  in  matters  affecting  doctrine." 

^  Lord  Bedesdale,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge 
also  spoke  in  favour  of  redressing  the  grievance  which  the  Bishop  of 
London's* Bill  was  meant  to  remedy,  and  expressed  their  determination 
to  support  it.  But  not  only  was  this  testimony  to  the  desirableness 
of  a  change  in  the  law  borne  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  its  oppo- 
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nents,  while  disapproving  of  somo  of  its  provisions,  frankly  acknow- 
ledged the  need  of  amendment  in  the  present  system.  Lord  Brongham, 
even  while  opposing  the  measure  as  it  stood,  expressed  his  desire  that 
some  spirituM  persons  should  be  appointed  to  advise  the  Judicial 
Committee  in  tiying  appeals  on  matters  of  fidth.  '*  He  spoke,"  were 
his  words,  **  as  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Conmiittee  over  which  he 
had  presided  for  seventeen  years,  and  he  declared  that  in  some  eases 
he  required  the  aid  of  a  spiritual  body  in  forming  his  judgment."' 

The  main  objection  taken  to  the  course  thus  highly  recom- 
mended has  been  that  such  *  opinions '  would,  as  glosses  npcxi 
them,  in  time  tend  to  supersede  the  fixed  formularies  of  the 
Church.  How  such  an  argument  can  be  maintained  by  the 
upholders  of  the  present  system,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  see.  For  if  the 
enunciations  of  such  bare  opinions,  which  in  themselves  could 
have  no  legal  force,  would  have  this  tendency,  even  when,  as 
might  often  be  the  case,  they  were  incidentally  cprrected  by  the 
actual  judgment  of  the  Court,  how  far  more  effectively  must  the 
present  system  be  setting  the  formularies  aside  by  a  succession 
of  binding  decisions  !  So  that  the  question  really  resolves  itself 
into  this — Which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  Church's  main- 
taining the  purity  of  the  ancient  faith  ? — ^That  the  Articles  of  the 
Faith  should  be  from  time  to  time  expounded  by  the  Bishops, 
whose  special  vocation  it  is  to  expound  them,  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  learning  and  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  who 
have  been  habituated  in  their  practice;  or  by  lawyers,  whose 
whole  forensic  habits  are  formed  upon  an  alien  modulus,  who 
are  little  acquainted  with  its  distinctive  doctrines,  ignorant  of 
its  specific  terms,  and  for  the  most  part  utterly  unskilled  in  the 
peculiar  history  and  meaning  of  even  its  most  critical  creeds 
and  formularies  ?  How  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  England 
would  settle  such  a  question  has  been  shown  before.  In  taking 
our  stand  upon  it,  we  are  the  defenders,  and  our  opponents  are 
the  assailants,  of  the  old  English  rule.  We  have  with  us  Coke 
and  Blackstone  and  the  old  race  of  the  giants  of  our  constitution 
against  the  accidental  innovations  and  the  puny  authorities  of 
yesterday.  We  do  not  always  in  these  pages  accept  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  it  is  here  indeed  to  the  point : — 

*  Laws  ecclesiastical  by  ecclesiastical  judges,  let  this  be  her  prin- 
ciple ;  it  plants  her  on  the  ground  of  ancient  timea,  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  of  our  continuous  history,  of  reason  and  of  right.  The  utmost 
moderation  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  let  t^  be  her  temper, 
and  then  her  case  will  be  strong  in  the  face  of  GU)d  and  man,  and, 
come  what  may,  she  will  conquer.'  * 

The  especial  object  of  this  alteration  of  the  Court  of  final 
appeal  would  be  twofold.     First,  it  would  remove  from  it  the 
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pBeudo-ecclesiastical  character  which  now  attaches  to  it.  Relieved 
of  the  presence  of  the  Prelates,  it  would  be  in  appearance  and 
profession  a  lay  tribunal ;  sitting  to  right  a  subject  who  com- 
plained to  his  Sovereign  of  wrong  done  to  him  in  the  Court  of 
the  Arcnbishop,  and  examining  only  incidentally  and  obiter  the 
action  of  that  Court,  to  see  that  it  had  not  exceeded  its  juris- 
diction, or  decided  contrary  to  its  own  rules.  Acting  thus  it 
would  be,  in  fact,  holding  the  plea  of  the  old  Appel  comme  (TAbuSy 
and  could  not  justly  be  objected  to  by  any  one  as  infringing, 
with  an  Erastian  bias,  on  the  spiritusd  rights  of  the  Church. 
This  first  alteration  would  be  no  small  gain.  But  another 
remains  behind,  the  benefit  of  which  is  incalculable.  The 
judgment  delivered  by  the  spiritualty  upon  the  point  of  doctrine 
would  tend  greatly  to  protect  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  whatever 
might  be  the  decision  of  the  Court  as  to  the  accused  person. 
Thus  in  this  very  instance  the  escape  of  the  acquitted  persons 
would  be  felt  by  no  one  to  endanger  the  faith  of  the  Church,  if 
the  Records  of  the  Court  had  shown  side  by  side  with  their 
escape  a  deliberate  declaration  of  the  Episcopate  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scripture  and  the  endurance  of  the  punishment  ot  the  wicked. 

This  alteration,  then,  of  the  law  appears  to  combine  more 
advantages  than  any  other  which  has  as  yet  been  proposed.  But, 
though  it  seems  the  best,  the  question  is  still  open  how,  with 
least  danger,  the  desired  result'  may  be  obtained  ?  Some  would 
find  the  remedy,  not  in  this  separation  of  the  power  of  ruling 
doctrine  and  deciding  causes,  but  in  making  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  a  distinctly  spiritual  body.  One  mode  suggested  for 
effecting  this  is  by  constituting  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  the 
Supreme  Court,  duly  furnishing  them  with  legal  assessors. 
Others  have  argued  in  favour  of  adding  to  the  existing  Court 
so  large  an  infusion  of  spiritual  persons  as  should  practically 
restore  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  to  that  of  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  purified  from  the  great  abuses  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  persons  and  standing  of  the  Judges,  which,  in  fact,  destroyed, 
first  the  authority,  and  then  the  existence  of  that  Court.  To 
both  of  these  proposals  we  see  objections  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  Court  constituted  as  above  projposed.  We  do  not,  for 
example,  see  how  appeals  from  the  Irish  bmnch  of  the  United 
Church  could  be  dealt  with  on  this  latter  plan.  Yet  either  of 
these  latter  proposals  would  give  us  a  Court  freer  from  objections 
than  it  exists  as  at  present  constituted.  Of  this  only  we  are 
convinced,  that  we  cannot  remain  as  we  are  ;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England  we  claim,  with  all  the  urgency  of  men 
striving  for  the  very  life  of  that  ancient  truth  which  should 
be  sought  by  all,  that  the  present  system  should  be  swept  away, 
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and  one  which  reason  can  justify  be  adopted  in  its  stead.  There 
is,  it  is  trae,  a  wholly  different  mode  in  which  to  a  great  extort 
the  same  result  may  be  obtained,  and  that  is,  the  full  derelop- 
ment  of  that  restored  power  of  legislative  action  whiclu  to  say 
the  least,  we  have  seen  happily  commenced.  It  is  the  abeyance 
of  this  which  makes  defieMCtive  laws  and  incompetent  tribunals 
absolutely  intolerable  evils  :— 

*  So  long  as  a  legislative  power  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  it  may 
seonrely  entrust  to  the  executive  the  ordinsry  control  of  ti^  admin* 
istration  of  justice ;  and  if  an^  serious  errors  are  committed,  there  aie 
early  opportunitiea  of  correolion. 

'  But  when  the  legislative  organ  has  been  penuanraiily  suspended, 
ev^  other  power  in  the  body  passes  gradually  into  a  false  poaitioa. 
The  eye  of  the  supreme  sujpervision  is  closed ;  a  great  void,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  created.  Of  the  power  taken  from  its  lawful  owner, 
much  remains  waste ;  part  passes  to  the  civil  legislature,  part  becomes 
licence  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  part  faUs  to  the  exeontiTe 
governors,  and  lastly,  part  to  judges,  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
tend  more  or  less,  and  quite  independently  of  faulty  intention  in  them- 
selves, to  become  makers  rather  than  interpreters,  and  thus  mastsn 
rather  than  serrants,  of  the  law.'  * 

If  it  were  ruled  by  the  highest  temporal  courts  that  the  fc»inu- 
laries  of  the  Wesleyan  body  failed  to  express  what  they  intended 
to  require  of  their  office-holders,  half  as  completely  as  by  the 
recent  judgment  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
have  failed  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  Church,  the  very  next 
annual  G)nference  would  by  fresh  explications  riffht  the  wrong. 
Why  should  the  Church  be  governed  by  another  law  ?  No  ;  if 
novel  heresies  require  new  articles  of  the  faith,  let  her  break  her 
too  long  tongue-tied  dumbness  in  the  effort  to  save  a  life  (ar 
dearer  than  even  that  of  a  kingly  father. 

One  objection  there  is,  against  which  all  who  would  save  this 
precious  deposit  must  be  forearmed.  In  whatever  direction  the 
movement  for  redress  is  made,  it  is  almost  sure  to  awaken  from 
some  quarter  or  other  the  declaration  that  the  attempt  is  an  invar 
sion  of  the  Queen's  supremacy.  Nothing  is  more  ready  than 
this  unreasonable  cry  in  certain  mouths.  Dean  Goode  thinks  it 
might  injure  him  to  sign  the  Oxford  Declaration,  and  forthwith 
he  lifts  up  his  voice  for  the  injured  rights  of  Royalty,  and  finds 
two  lawyers  sufficiently  unwise  to  put  their  names  to  the  opinion 
he  desires.  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Traill  pronounce  with  all  due 
solemnity  that  such  a  declaration  tends  to  impeach  the  Queen's 
supremacy.  This  case  and  opinion  are  a  good  specimen  of  the 
common  worth  of  that  objection,  which  for  the  time  must  be 
discredited    by  the  crushing   rejoinder  which  it  has  provoked 
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under  the  hands  of  two  of  our  very  soundest  lawyers.  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. 

But  there  are  abler  men  than  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  wiser 
heads  than  those  of  his  counsel,  who  are  ready  \o  use  the  same 
argument  whenever  it  will  avail  to  impede  tibe  Church  in  the 
recovery  of  her  rights.  There  are  men  of  great  political  liberality  ' 
who  seem  to  repay  themselves  for  their  abhorrence  of  any  stretch 
of  prerogative  in  things  temporal  by  encouraging  it  to  the  utmost 
when  applied  to  the  spiritualty  of  the  realm.  There  are  men 
who  avow  their  belief  that  a  national  church  is  in  the  best  state 
when  unbridled  opinion  flourishes  without  restraint  within  her, 
and  the  hand  of  the  State  is  heaviest  on  her  from  without 

For  the  due  estimate  of  all  these  pleas  of  injury  and  damage 
to  the  supremacy,  it  is  well  ever  to  remember  what  it  really  is. 
It  is  no  uncertain  arbitrary  privilegium  of  the  Crown,  as  these  high 
prerogative  lawyers  would  paint  it :  it  is  the  creature  of  the  law, 
the  supreme  majesty  of  which  in  our  free  land  is  as  much  above 
the  prerogative  of  die  prince  as  it  is  above  the  clamours  of  the 
multitude.  In  fact,  the  Sovereign  is  supreme  in  inatters  eccle- 
siastical, exactly  as  he  is  in  matters  temporal ;  with  that  just, 
equal,  defined,  and  therefore  powerful  supremacy  which  the  law 
assigns  to  his  high  office.  There  is  no  mysterious,  shadowy  right 
of  supremacy  in  the  English  Crown  as  to  things  spiritual  against 
which  faithful  subjects  may  be  unawares  rebelling ;  whilst  they 
obey  the  decisions  of  the  Queen's  Courts  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  invading  her  supremacy,  though  they  seek  to  improve  their 
action,  or  express  their  disapprobation  either  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  those  courts  may  reach  their  decisions,  or  of  the  decisions 
themselves^  provided  only  that  they  dutifully  submit  themselves 
to  them. 

They  who  claim  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  any  higher 
authority  than  this  are  not,  indeed,  its  true  supporters.  Were  it 
the  indefinite  oppressive  tyranny  which  they  love  to  represent  it 
to  be,  it  would  soon  find  its  way  to  that  limbo  of  extinguished 
powers  in  which  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  slumber  the  sleep  which  knows  not  an  awakening. 
Would  it  long  be  tolerated  in  our  free  England  that  whilst 
French  Protestants  can  purify  their  communion  from  the  errors 
of  an  unsound  teacher  like  Monsieur  Coquerel,  jun.,  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  forced  to  endure  the  presence  of  false 
'  teachers  of  more  dangerous  hue  because  the  attempt  to  provide 
a  Court  which  could  condemn  these  errors  might  haply  militate 
against  what  these  men  call  the  Queen's  supremacy,  but  which 
as  they  dream  of  it  is  nothing  better  than  an  arbitrary  relic  of  the 
most  despotic  times?  Of  the  supremacy  properly  understood 
there  is   no  jealousy  in   any  quarter.      On  the  contrary,  it  is 
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duly  and  even  affectionately  valued ;  it  is  the  coimtemgn  of 
our  ancient  nationality.     It  is  a  trophy  of  our  victoiy  over  Ac 
great   spiritual    usurper:    it  is  the  witness   for  our  episcopate 
against  the  intrunve  claims  of  foreign  pontiffs :  it  is  the  safe- 
guard of  our  common  rights   and   liberties.     Only  let  not  its 
honoured  name  be  quoted  to  shelter  intolerable  wrongs,  or  preroil 
that  practical  removal  of  evils  the  habit  of  removing  whidi  is 
the  glory  of  our  national  character*   The  Royal  supremacy  wiil 
not  be   threatened,   but   secured,  by   such    an   amendment  of 
our  Court  of  Higher  Appeal  as  would,  in  full  harmony  witk 
our  great  Reformation   statutes,   remove  the   present  fever  of 
alarm  by  giving  good  security  that  for  the  future  the  ancient 
faith  would    not  be  gainsaid  with  impunity  by  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.     Such  a. change  would  tend  to  estsUish 
on  a  surer  foundation,  with  an  increased  peacefulness,  that  mar- 
vellous power  of  expansion  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  popala- 
tion  which  our  Church  is  now  on  every  side  exhibiting.    She 
needs  but  this  assurance  of  her  highest  security  to  labour  on  witk 
peaceful  quietness  and   increasing  zeal.      But   the  State  will 
palsy  all  her  powers  for  its  own  service  if  in  doctrine  or  in  dis^ 
cipline  it  breaks  in  on  the  fixed  rule  of  her  inward  life.    There  is 
a  truth  deeper  than  the  great  lawyer  probably  himself  appreciated, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  with  which  we  will  conclude : — 

*  And  certain  it  is,  that  this  kingdom  hatii  been  best  governed,  sad 
peace  and  quiet  preserved,  when  bofli  parties,  that  is,  when  the  jastiees 
of  the  temporal  courts  and  the  ecclesiastioal  judges  have  kept  thezn- 
selves  within  their  proper  jurisdiction,  without  encroaching  or  usurp- 
ing one  upon  another ;  and  where  such  encroachments  or  uBurpatLoos 
have  been  made,  they  have  been  the  seeds  of  great  trouble  and  ineoii- 
venience.'  * 

•  ♦  Coke,  'Fourth  Inst'  ch.  74. 


KOTK  OK  THS  AbTICLB  ON   '  BoME  IK  THE  MmBLS  AgBS,'  p.  231. 

It  appears  from  the  *  Ecclcsiologist '  for  April,  1864  (p.  61),  that 
the  time  during  which  Bono  de  Bapiza's  name  occurs  in  the  rcgistei^ 
of  the  Lateran  was  *  from  a.d.  1080  until  after  a.d.  1105,'  The  theory 
which  we  liave  proposed  as  to  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  appears, 
therefore,  to  satisfy  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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ing the  United  States,  373. 

Armstrong  (Sir  W.)  preceded  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  in  using  steel  shot,  162.  {See 
guns.) 

Asua  River,  a  great  tributary  of  the 
Nile,  117. 

Angnstenburg's  (Duke  of)  claim  to  the 
crown  of  I&nmark  examined,  276. 

Augustus,  legend  respecting,  224. 

Austria,  danger  threatening,  from  Italy 
and  Hungary,  283. 

Austrians  merciless  to  the  treasures  of 
Italian  pnius,  324. 

Altec  passion  for  flowers,  352 — religion, 
366.    {See  Mexico.) 

Vol.  115.— iVb.  230. 


B. 

Banana,  the    most    prolific    vegetable 

furnishing  nourishment  to  man,  352. 
Benjamin  (Mr.)  without  an  equal  as  a 

speaker   in   the  Old  Unit^  States 

Si^te,  301. 
Bennett  (Mr.),  editor  of  the  New  York 

Herald,  anecdote  of,  293. 
Blakeley's  (Capt.)  guns,  138. 
Brazil,  discussion  of  the  dispute  with, 

4$5— supposed  murder  of  the  crew 

of  an  English  vessel,  486— insult  to 

officers  ofthe  '  Forte,'  488. 
Brou^hton's  (Lord)  account  ofthe  final 

extinction  of  ancient  Rome,  208. 
Brown's  'Autobiographical   Poems  of 

Shakspeare,'  446. 
Bruce's  Life  of  Gen.  Sir  W.  Napier, 

381.    (-Sw  Napier.) 
Buddhism  introduced  into  China,  2. 
Buonapartes  (the)  claimed  as  Lomlmrd, 

and  therefore  Teutonic,  201. 
Busaco,  battle  of,  415. 
Byrne's  (Miles)  Memoirs  of  the  Irish 

Kebellion,  390. 

C. 

Cambridge's  (Duke  of)  evidence  on 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns,  164. 

Cash  (Chinese),  explained,  11. 

Chalmers  target,  158. 

Chesney's  (Capt)  military  view  of  cam- 
paigns in  America,  289,  302. 

Chevalier's  (M.  Michel)  works  on  Mexi- 
co, 348. 

China  Proper,  the  most  influential  part 
of  the  Empire,  1— how  Buddhism  was 
introduced,  2 — competitive  examina- 
tions and  patriarchal  authority  at  the 
root  of  all  Chinese  polity.  3 — progress 
unimpeded  by  caste,  4 — three  physical 
divisions  of  China  Proper,  i6.— each 
square  mile  in  Kiang-su  supports  800 
human  beings,  5, — mineral  wealth,  7 
— coal  and  iron,  9— Sycee  silver,  ib, 
— gold,  11 — meaning  of  'cash,'  11 
—decimal  system,  i5.  —  advantage  of 
minute  subdivision  of  coin,  1 2  —manu- 
facture of  cannon  and  shot,  12— popu- 
lation classed  as  literati,  agricultur- 
ists, artisans,  and  merchants,  13 — 
2  Q 
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tenure  of  land,  14 — women  cannot 
inherit  property,  15 — cultivation  of 
rice,  16. — terrace  cultivation,  IG — 
cotton,  17 — Nankin  cloth,  18 — de- 
scription of  cotton  gathering,  ib. — 
hktory  of  the  tea  plant,  lV--chief 
tea-growing  districts,  20 — univei-sal 
use  of  tea,  22 — silk  and  silk-districts, 
23 — exports  of  silk,  24 — extentive 
-water  communication,  25— the  most 
important  trading  rivers,  25  —  the 
Yang-tze,  26 — navigable  by  large 
ships  1000  miles  from  the  coast, 
27 — the  Si-kiang  and  Pei-ho,  ib. — 
prevalence  of  piracy,  ti 9— population 
of  a  pre-eminently  trading  charBcter, 
i^.— native  competition  in  cotton  cloth, 
31— statistics  of  trade  with  China  in 
I860,  32 — the  most  laborious  and 
thrifty  nation  in  the  world,  33 — the 
opium-trade,  ib. — practically  a  consti- 
tutional mouarchy,  37 — large  amount 
of  local  self-government,  t6. — origin 
of  the  Taepiug  rebellion,  38 — two 
defects  in  the  competitive  system,  39 
— depreciation  of  mi liury  service,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, ib. — religious  consequence  of  the 
Taeping  rebellion,  41 — first  employ- 
ment of  foreign  contingents,  ib. 

Cicero,  an  exception  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  Roman  literature, 
69 — individuality  of  his  writings,  ib. 
— rhetorical  character  of  his  epistles, 
i6.— opposite  errors  of  his  biographers, 
Middleton  and  Drumann,  70 — Mr. 
Forsyth  avoids  the  faults  of  both,  71 
— Cicero's  knowletige  of  Greek  Art, 
74 — his  temperament  more  Greek 
than  Roman,  ib. — seen  in  his  letters 
as  he  was,  76 — his  intention  to  defend 
Catiline,  78— Consulate,  79 — relations 
with  Pompey,  82 — ^his  mistrust  of 
Pompey,  85— despair  on  bein^  exiled, 
86 — triumphant  return  described,  89 
— his  letter  to  Lentulus,  an  apology  for 
his  political  conduct,  90— analysis  of  it, 
92 — Mr.  Forsyth's  analysis,  95— justi- 
fication of  his  change  of  policy,  96— 
heroism  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  99 — his  character  as  a  man  and 
Talue  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  100 
— apocryphal  likenesses  of  him,  101 — 
his  vanity,  102— his  epicene  character, 
103 — ^not  an  original  thinker,  104 — 
central  principle  of  his  ethics,  ib. 

Clark's  tai^et,  158. 

Classical  antiquity,  comparison  of 
German  and  English  works  on,  98. 

Clement's  (St.)  at  Rome,  the  most  im- 
altered  type  of  a  primitive  Christian 


Church,  229 — excavations  disclo&ing 
auothcr  churcli  under,  230. 

Cochineal  insect,  two  species  of^  335. 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  its  unlimited  pro- 
ductive power,  854. 

Coffee  cultivatiim  in  Mexiea,  3&^. 

Coleridge's  opinion  of  Shakspeare  s 
sonnets,  453. 

Coliseum,  or  Colosseum,  propliecy  ic- 
specling  it,  221. 

Colonna  family's  first  appearance  in  Iik- 
torj-,  SIS— derivation  of  their  taii.c 
and  roDiautic  story  of  their  rise»  k6. 

Comacchio,  eels  in  lake  of,  19^ 

Competitive  system  of  China,  38. 

Confederates,  prospects  of  the,  204 — 
two  heads  ox  Confederate  difScaItiv5» 
298— momentous  incident  from  Geii. 
Hill's  carelessness  with  despatch^rs, 
304— M*ClelIan's  &ilare  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  ib. 

Conger,  its  offensive  odour,  196 — conper 
soup,  197 — the  poor  man's  pig  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  197 — its  tougbuess.  H. 
—attack  by  a  huge,  198— captuHni^ 
by  dogs,  199 — ^the  fkt  used  tor  pir- 
crust,  i6.    {See  Eels.) 

Copenhagen,  expedition  in  1807  to,  31*9. 

Comwallis's  (Lord^  coiTespondence  r*- 
spectin^  the  Irish  rebellion,  385. 

Corunna,  incidents  in  the  retreat  to,  4'v.  7. 

Coste  (M.)  on  eel  culture.  192. 

Cotton  cultivation  in  China,  17 — in- 
digenous in  Mexico,  355. 

Craufurd's  (Gen.)  rnshnen  at  the  Coa, 
412. 

D. 

Dc  Quincey's  remark  on  Middletou's 
life  of  Cicero,  70 — on  Cicero's  defence 
of  Catiline,  80. 

Decimal  svstem  employed  in  Chinese 
currency,  11. 

Denmark  and  the  Duchier.  236— tli? 
present  King's  title  to  the  crowu 
traced,  277— Earl  Russell's  proposal 
constitution  for,  518— the  TYeaty  of 
London  of  1852,  521 — withdrawal  cf 
the  Patent  of  March  on  the  futh  <>i* 
English  assistance,  324.  {See  Slesvig 
and  Foreign  Policy.) 

Drumann's  life  of  Cicero,  malignant 
and  ill-written,  71. 

Dumas'  (Alexandre)  royal  life  in  Naples, 
328. 

Dyce't  (Rev.  A.)  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
481. 

E. 

Eels,  Lac^pMe's  enlogium  on,  173— 
ancient  and  modem  proverbs  respect- 
ing, 175 — honour  paid  to  them  by 
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the  Egyptians,  176 — ancient  Greek 
partiality  for,  177— ancient  mode  of 
capturing,  178 — mode  of  procreation, 
179 — ^the  sexes  distinguishable,  ib, 
— Gesner*8  spontaneous  production 
theory,  180  —  supposed  production 
from  chopped  horse  hair,  ib, — not 
viTiparous,  t6. — three  species  indi- 
genous to  the  British  Isles,  181  — 
migration  of  young  eels  from  the 
fea,  183 — ascent  of  rocks,  184 — eel- 
fare,  185 — elver-cakes,  ♦6. — eel-fare 
in  the  Thames,  186  —  eels  pre- 
omineutly  nocturnal  animals,  t&. — 
unable  to  endure  severe  cold,  ib. 
—  tame  eels,  187  —  ancients  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  taming,  183 
— power  of  living  out  of  water,  ib. — 
tenacious  of  life,  ib, — their  enemies, 
189— anecdotes,  190— eel  culture  sug- 
^rested,  ib. — celeries  in  the  British 
Isles,  191— places  named  from  eels, 
192— All-eel-day  in  Naples,  193— 
question  of  wholesomeness,  194 — uses 
of  eel-skin,  195 — the  conger,  196. 
{See  Conger.)    The  murajna,  199. 

Egypt,  determination  of  the  Viceroy  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  130. 

Electric  telegraph,  legend  anticipating 
the,  224. 

Electrical  eel,  199.    (See  Eels,) 

Elizabeth's  (Queen)  treatment  of  her 
maids  that  wished  to  marry,  455. 

Emerson's  (R.  W.)  *  English  Traits  and 
Conduct  of  Life '  reviewed,  -42 — intel- 
lectual character,  47 — observations  on 
England  and  the  English,  49 — on  the 
upper  classes  in  England,  53. 

Eui^lish  character  drawn  by  R.  W. 
Emerson,  51. 

Es'^a}  s  and  Reviews,  the  Privy  Council 
judgment  on,  529 — the  object  of  the 
prosecution  not  to  stifle  discussion, 
530 — bnt  to  determine  the  compact 
entered  into  by  the  national  clergy, 
nsi — parallel  and  contrast  in  the 
National  Reformed  Church  of  France, 
ih. — remarks  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  533 — reversal  of 
the  suspension  of  Dr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  ib. — hailed  as  a  great  suc- 
cess by  the  Liberal,  Roman  Catholic, 
nnd  Dissenting  journals,  534 — fallacy 
respecting  the  Uability  of  the  Church 
to  have  her  sentences  reversed,  533 — 
the  Oxford  Declaration,  539 — ^the  two 
points  assailed  by  the  Essayists,  ib. — 
unanimity  in  receiving  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God,  the  link  between 
Dissenters  and  the  Church,  540 — evil 
of  shaking  the  general  belief  in  eternal 


punishment,  ib, — antagonists  brought 
together  by  the  love  of  common 
truths,  541 — the  judgment  poweriess 
in  its  immediate  effect  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  542— but  alters  them 
indirectly,  ib. — strict  legal  effect  of 
the  judgment,  544 — the  decbion  re- 
lates only  to  particular  extracts,  545 
— *01d  Bailey  acquittal*  of  the 
accused,  546— its  limited  effect,  ib, 
— the  Court  while  acquitting  tfie 
teacher  has  left  the  teaching  un- 
sanctioned, 548 — two  limitations  in 
the  Church's  acceptation  of  Scripture 
as  the  Word  of  Gold,  550 — solution  of 
a  difficulty  by  supposing  the  writers 
inspired,  and  not  the  book,  551 — de- 
ductions from  this  assumed  law  of 
God*s  revelation,  552—*  everlasting 
not  necessarily  *  lasting  ever,'  553 — 
Bishop  of  London's  Five  Discourses, 
554— grave  consequences  of  the  ac- 
quittals, 556 — effect  on  the  laity  of 
the  Church,  55S— necessity  for  re- 
form in  the  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, 560— evil  of  the  selection 
of  the  judges  by  the  government 
of  the  day,  563 — origin  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee's  judging  matters 
of  heresy,  565 — historical  foundation 
for  the  redress  required,  565 — Mr. 
Gladstone's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  567 — ^relation  between  the 
Church  and  the  Crown,  570 — plan 
proposed  for  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  576— on 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
things  spiritual,  579 — ^not endangered 
by  an  alteration  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, 580. 
Eyder  (the),  always  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  243, 
(^See  Slesvig.) 

F. 

Fancy  and  Imagination  distinguished, 
55. 

Fiorelli's  additions  to  Pompeian  litera- 
ture, 315— persecuted  by  the  late 
Neapolitan  feovemment,  3 19— his  im- 
proved system  of  excavation,  330 — 
wonderful  casts  from  hollows  in  the 
volcanic  matter,  332.    {See  Pompeii.) 

Foreign  policy  of  England,  481— -change 
in  foreign  estimate  of  English  cha- 
racter, 482— our  policy  essentially  one 
of  cowardice,  484— contrasted  with  a 
policy  of  moderation,  ib. — retro^ct 
of  measures,  485— Brazil,  i6.— Kine 
Leopold's  decision,  489 — contrasted 
with  the  violent    demands  of  Earl 
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Russell,  492 — Jtmm,  493 — no  pre- 
cedent for  Esrl  Kossell*s  demands 
fSrom  Japan,  496  — they  practically 
amoanted  to  '▼»  victis,*  497— bom- 
bardment of  Kagosima,  499 — Colonel 
Neale*s  subse<^aent  confession  that 
an  impossibility  was  insisted  on,  t6. 
—ferocity  with  weak  Powen,  pu- 
nllanimity  with  strong,  500 — timid 
spirit  in  dealing  with  the  UDited 
States  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr. 
Shaver,  501 — of  Mr.  Rahming,  &c., 
503  —  Earl  Russell's  policy  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  504 — ^his  ina- 
bility to  perceive  the  connexion 
between  advice  and  action,  505— be- 
ginning with  menace,  ending  with 
peace,  606 — the  Polish  Question,  i6. — 
Quixotism  faltering  at  the  si^ht  of  a 
drawn  sword,  507 — menacing  de- 
spatch of  Earl  Russell  to  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  509 — ^his  threat  of  war 
to  Baron  Brunnow,  510  —  six  points 
demanded,  512— defiance  by  Princ* 
Gortchakoff,  and  humiliating  retreat 
of  England,  tfr.- Earl  Russell's  re- 
tractation of  his  statement  that  Russia 
had  forfeited  her  Treaty  title  to  Po- 
land, t6.— rebuffed  by  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  515 — Danish  affeurs  fruitful 
in  humiliation  to  England  (see  Den- 
mark and  Slesvjg),  516  —  evis- 
cerated despatches,  517  —  selection 
from  the  menaces  of  the  Government, 
522— Lord  Palmerston's  speech  pro- 
mising assistance  to  Denmark,  527 — 
England's  disloyalty  and  Denmark's 
ruin,  528. 

Ford  (Gen.)  first  proposed  protecting 
torts  by  wrought  iron,  171. 

Forsyth's  *  Life  of  Cicero '  commended, 
71 — his  *  Hortensius '  contains  a  valu- 
able account  of  Roman  law,  ib. 

Fremantlc's  (Col.)  *  Three  Months  in 
the  Southern  States,'  289,  294. 

French  books  on  America,  high  cha- 
racter of,  292. 

Emperor  the  first  to  case  ships 

with  iron,  1 54. 

Frost's  (Susan)  heroism  in  the  Irish 
rebellion,  390. 

G. 

George's  (St.)  Church  at  Rome,  225  — 
the  patron  saint  of  England  not  the 
Arian  pork  contractor,  ib, 

Germany  deficient  in  maritime  power, 
239. 

Gladstone's  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.)  Re- 
marks on  the  Royal  Supremacy,  529 
—his  conclusions  re8p<;cting  appeal 


to  the  Privy  Council  in  ^irital 
afikirs,  569. 

Grant's  (Capt.)  services  id  Afnean  d» 
covery,  130.    (5«  Speke.) 

Greek  Art,  history  o^  74. 

Gregorovius,  work  on  Rome  in  iht 
Middle  Ages,  201 — his  inaoeuacia, 
202 — exaggerated  Teutonic  natiofi- 
ality,  204.    (See  Rome.) 

Gregory  VIL's  (Pope)  last  words,  20*). 

Guns  and  Plates,  132 — ^rifled  gnos  a 
necessity  from  the  improvement  in 
small  arms,  ib, — ancient  gnns  on  tbe 
built-up  system,  134  —  the  Moos 
Meg.  t&.— enormous  calibre  c^  tlir 
Kemerlicks,  ib,  —  ^nn-metal,  A.— 
bronse  gnns,  •&. — history  of  cast-iros 
ordnance,  *J>.— superiority  of  wrooght- 
iron  over  cast-iron  giins*  l35--4^ 
velopment  of  crystalline  structure, 
136— ^[uns  of  cast-steel,  •&.— sted  a 
capricious  material,  137  —  wrooght- 
iron  in  combination  to  atreugtbca 
cast-iron,  ib. — hooped  guns  have  do 
advantage  over  un  hooped,  ib. — object 
of  rifling,  A— polygroove  and  two- 
groove  rifles,  ift.- fit  by  expanaoo 
and  shot  fitting  mechanically,  Ui— 
relative  advanta^  of  mnzzle-losdiBi 
and  breech-loadmg,  i6. — ^principIe  ot 
Sir  W.  Armstrongps  shells,  144— fos« 
for  rifled  projectiles,  145— Armstroog 
rifled  artillery,  t6.— his  rifled  gua  is 
China,  147— m  New  ZeaUnd,  •&.-« 
the  action  off  Kagosima,  153 — ^Arm- 
strong guns  employed  against  iron- 
plated  targets,  155— shunt  gnns,  it.— 
Armstronff  shell  for  the  rifled  12-toD 
SOO-pounder,  157— experiments  with 
the  600-pounder  at  Shoebnryness,  15^ 
— Whitworth's  steel  shot  and  shell, 
160  —  comparative  merits  of  Ann- 
strong  and  Whitworth  gtins,  165— 
doubSul  contest  between  guns  and 
iron-plates,  167 — probable  effect  of 
steel  shell  from  the  600-pounder,  &- 
— monster  guns  may  be  worked  in 
ships.  169— substitution  of  steel  for 
cast-iron  shot  necessary,  i6. 

H. 

Hawthorne's  (Nathaniel)  ideas  of  the 
Enelish  character,  56 — his  'female 
Bull,'  59— coarseness,  60— illustra- 
tions of  his  shallowness  of  observa- 
tion, 61  —feeling  for  the  '  Old  Homer 
63 — nothing  in  his  experience  to 
account  for  his  acrimony,  64. 

Hawkshaw's  tar^ts,  169. 

Heron,  peculianty  in  the  middle  cla^ 
of  the,  190. 
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Holland,  eels  imported  from,  191. 
Hon&ll  gan,  155— described,  160. 
Humboldt  on  the  yariation  of  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  127. 


Iconoclastic  controversy,  the,  206. 

Irish  rebellion,  atrocities  on  both  sides 
in,  386. 

Iturbide's  (Emperor  of  Mexico)  disqua- 
lifications, 378. 

J. 

Jewish  catacomb  in  Bome,  discovery  of 

a,  215. 
Jews,  criticism  on  their  objection  to 

eels,  174. 
Jackson,  General  Stonewall,  303. 
Japan,  our  relations  with,  493 — murder 

of  Mr.  Richardson,  495.  (^Se^  Foreign 

Policy.) 
Joan  (Pope),  232. 
John  the  Baptist,  numerous  heads  of, 

219. 
Jonson  (Ben),  contrasted  with  Shaks- 

peare,  436. 
Joyce's  (J.  W.,  M.A.)  'Ecclesia  Vmdi- 

cata '  recommended,  574. 
Juarez's  (President)  violation  of  liberal 

pledges,  369— Sir  C.  Wyke's  character 

o^  376.    {^See  Mexico.) 

K. 

Kagpsima,  Armstrong  guns  in  the  action 

off,  153— bombarded,  499. 
Kenia  (Mount),  influence  of  its  snows 

on  the  Nile,  128. 
Kilimandjaro,     Baron    von     Decken's 

ascent  of,  127 — description  of,  128. 
Kinbum,  iron-cased  ships  in  the  attack 

on,  154. 
Kung  (the  Chinese  Regent),  character 

of,  36. 

li. 

Leo  the  Great,  legend  respecting,  212. 
—  III.,  outrage  on,  memorable  in  the 

history  of  the  world,  219. 
Letters    r   and   /   interchangeable    in 

Latin,  340. 
Liturgy,  on  reading  the,  73. 
Lupanar  at  Pompeii,  described,  340. 


McClellan  (Gen.),  an  Athelstane  the 
Unready,  295— his  imbecility,  inert- 
ness, and  want  of  enterprise,  304. 

Msnianum  restored  at  Pompeii,  330. 

Magnan  (Abb^  on  'La  Crise  Protes- 
tante,'  556. 

Maize,  wonderful  increase  of,  352. 


Manchester's  (Duke    of)  *  Court   and 
Society,  from  Elizabeth   to  Anne,' 
470. 
Massena  (Marshal),  military  character 
of,  4 1 6 — atrocities  of  his  army,  423* 

I   Maximilian,  Archduke,  380. 

I  Mayhew*s  description  of  a  visit  to  the 

I       Dutch  eel-boats,  191. 

I  Mediaeval  restorations,  on,  846. 

I  Mere's    (F.)  'PaUadis  Tamia;    Wit's 

'       Treasury,'  438. 

'  Mexico,  evidences  of  its  andent  civil!- 

I  zation  and  grandeur,  349 — its  re- 
sources and  probable  future,  350 — 
geological  formation  of  the  Mexici^n 
plateau,  351 — opulence  and  splendour 
of  the  Spaniards  in,  t6. — three  distinct 
climates,  352— rich  flora,  t6. — maize 
its  most  important  cereal,  ib, — 6000 
annual  victims  on  the  altar  of  Huit- 
zilopchtli,  352  —  sugar  and  cofi*ee, 
353— cocoa,  vanilla,  and  cotton,  354 
— tobacco  and  cochineal,  355 — silver 
the  great  staple,  356 — silver  mines,  ih. 
— gold  mines,   357 — ^fluctuations    of 

f>rosperity  of  mining  interests,  358 — 
osses  of  an  English  company,  ib, — 
cost  and  profit  of  the  Rosario  mine, 
359— Real  del  Monte  mines,  360 — 
— annual  shipments  of  silver,  362 
— proportion  of  population  to  area 
compared  with  that  of  several  coun- 
tries, ib, — deficiency  in  river  com- 
munication, 363  —  foreign  debt,  ib, 
— failure  of  the  experiment  of  self- 
government,  ib.  —  indigenous  popu- 
lation and  immigration,  366— wild 
tribes,  367 — army,  ib, — anarchy  evi- 
denced by  36  revolutioas  since  its 
independence,  368 — the  liberal  and 
reactionary  parties,  369 — foreign  in- 
tervention sole  means  of  saving  the 
country  from  ruin,  ib, — murder  of 
British  subjects,  371 — General  Or- 
te^'s  seizure  of  the  Anglo-Mexican 
mint,  372  —  convention  of  1862  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  Spain » 
372  —  singular  composition  of  the 
combined  expedition,  373 — the  Go- 
vernment an  organized  brigandage, 
375 — Mexican  'dictamen'  that  the 
Republican  Government  has  igno- 
miniously  failed,  377 — monarchical 
predilections  of  the  people,  378 — 
spoliation  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States,  379— the  Archduke  Maxinii- 
lian,  380. 

Middleton's  *  Life  of  Cicero,*  70. 

Moore's  (Gen.  Sir  John),  improvements 
in  military  discipline,  392 — necessity 
for  his  retreat,  405. 
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Muraena  (the)  in  repute  with  the  an- 
cient Komans,  199. 

N. 

Nankin  cloth,  18. 

Napier  (Gen.  Sir  W.),  testimony  of 
Gen.  Shaw  Kennedy  to  his  geuins, 
331 — his  high  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  i6.— at  twenty  could  re- 
peat the  whole  of  Pope's  'Iliad' 
and  'Odyssey,'  383— study  of  tlie 
military  annals  <Kf  Greece  and  Roue, 
ih, — in  arms  during  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, 389— joins  the  43rd,  393 — ac- 
tiTity  in  checking  disorders  in  that 
regiment,  394 — sympathy  with  the 
common  soldier,  t6. — visit  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
395— with  the  expedition  to  Copeo- 
hagen,  399  —  humanity,  401 — joins 
the  army  in  the  Peninsula,  403 — con- 
duct during  the  retreat  to  Coninua, 
407 — wounded  in  the  spine  by  a  ball 
which  remained  there  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, 421 — marriage,  426 — succeeds 
to  the  command  of  the  43rd,  427 — his 
unfavourable  opiuion  of  the  military 
profession,  428— the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington's confidence  in  him,  429. 

Napier's  (Col.)  services  in  the  Irish 
rebellion,  389. 

Naples,  all-eel-day  at,  193. 

Negroes  escaped  from  the  Confederate 
States,  sufleriDgs  of,  306 — inhuman 
treatment  of  them  by  the  Federals, 
307 — infirmary  farms  for,  309. 

New  Englanders  and  the  Old  Home,  42. 

New  Zealand,  efficiency  of  Armstrong 
guns  in,  147. 

Niccolini's  magnificent  work  on  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  344. 

Nichob's  (Dr.)  *  Forty  Tears  of  Ameri- 
can life '  recommended,  294. 

Niger,  course  of  the,  1 28. 

Nile,  source  of  the,  105 — reqtusites  in 
attempting  to  discover  its  source, 
121 — the  problem  not  yet  completely 
solved,  122  —  extent  of  its  basin 
500,000  square  miles,  125— effect  of 
the  equatorial  snow-covered  moun- 
tains on  its  hydrography,  128.  (See 
'Speke.') 

O. 

O'Connell's    heart    preserved    in    the 

church  of  St.  Agatha,  220. 
Opium  trade  in  China,  33. 
Oratory,  difference  between  ancient  and 

modem,  73. 
Otaheite,  enormous  eels  in,  187. 
Oysters,  suggestion  for  the  introduction 

of  American,  293. " 


P. 

Paixhans  (Col.)  the  first  who  suggested 
casing  ships  with  iron  plates,  154. 

Patina  of  Pompeii,  331. 

Paul's  ( St.)  martyrdom,  churches  mark- 
ing the  scene  of,  288. 

Peters  (St.)  at  Bome,  ConstantiDeV 
original  foundation,  211— chains  pre- 
served in  St.  Petei's  in  Vincoli.,  220 — 
miraculous  account  of  them,  221. 

Pierleoni,  the  Jewish  Roman  fgtmily  c^ 
217. 

Pitt's  (Mr.)  domestic  habits,  anecdotes 
of,  396— his  stately  demeanour  ac- 
counted for,  397. 

Poc's  (Edgar)  criticism  on  the  American 
character,  46. 

Polish  question,  506.  {See  'Fordga 
Policy.') 

Polygamy,  effect  of,  in  Uganda,  1 14. 

Pompeii,   description   of   its   destrne- 
tion,   313 —  strata  of  volcanic  sub- 
stances from  succesdve  eruptions,  317 
— about  3000  persons  buried,  s5.— 
earliest  excavations,  318 — ruins  first 
believed  to  be  those  of  Stabis,  A.— 
skeletons  of  prisoners  in  iron  stocks, 
319 — family  group  of  eighteen  full- 
grown  skeletons,  321 — fragme&ts  of 
the  statue  of  Apollo  found  in  several 
places,  323 — merciless  destructioD  of 
antiquities  by  the  Austrians,  324— 
great  mosaic  in   the   house  of  ^t 
Faun,  326  —  Fiorelli  creates  a  ne» 
era  at  Pompeii,  329 — macniannm  re- 
stored,  330  —  Pompeii    resembled  a 
modem  Eastern  city,  331 — its  destmc- 
tion  owing  to  two  causes,  332— cssls 
from  hollows  in  the  volcanic  matter 
producing  forms  of  human  beiugs  in 
the  last  agony,  331 — their  fidehty  in 
representing  dress  and  expression,  332 
— statuette  of  Narcissus  listening  to 
Echo,  334— description  of  a  'scavo,' 
335— ancient  robber  excavaton,  33( 
disinterred    eating^ouso*  S38 — sm- 
phore  and  marks  descriptive  of  tlie 
wines  the^  contained,  339 — oven  eoo- 
taining  eighty-three  loaves,  339— de- 
scription of  a  lupanar,  340— electioB 
placards,  341— the  Elephant  and  So^ 
pent  inn,  ib. — regulations  for  visiters 
to  the    excavated   city,    34ShHisaaI 
subjects  of  the  frescoes,  344— reflec- 
tions on  Classic  and  Gothic  reprodne- 
tions,  346. 

Popes,  foundation  of  their  temporal 
power  by  Pepin  and  Charleaugne, 
not  by  Constautine,  208. 
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Popocatepetl,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Mexico,  350. 

Pudentiana  (St),  chnrch  of,  235— gives 
title  to  the  chief  Knfflbh  represeuta- 
tive  of  the  Koman  Church,  ib, 

B. 

Khine.  Prussian  and  BaTariaa  provinces 
on  the  left  bank  of  the,  283. 

Kice-cultivation  described,  15. 

Roman  (ancient)  life,  essentially  public 
character  of,  72. 

Kome  in  the  middle  apes,  200 — Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  203 — change 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  the 
main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  ancient 
Rome,  204— estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion, ib. — demolition  of  edifices  for  the 
materials,  205 — real  date  of  the  decay 
of  Rome,  206 — JSlian  bridge  and  Mole 
of  Hadrian,  210— churches  in  the 
Trastevere,  214 — the  Ghetto  and 
Jews,  215  —  the  Pantheon  alone  of 
ancient  buildings  preserved,  217  — 
change  of  heathen  into  Christian  rites, 
t6.— Trajan's  pillar,  219  — Colossal 
statues  on  the  Quirinal,  220 — the 
Fkvian  amphitheatre,  221 — the  Coli- 
seum first  so  called  by  Bede,  ib, — 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  222 — 
Arch  of  Titus  and  PaUce  of  the 
Cffisars,  »6.— the  Capitol,  223— Con- 
vent of  Ara  Cceli,  224  — Statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  t6. — the  Aventine 
and  Monte  Testaccio,  227  —  Great 
Church  of  the  Lateran,  233— the 
Basilica  Heleniana,  234 — Legend  of 
the  foundation  of  St.  Mary  Major's,  ib. 

Russell's  (Earl)  fierce  notes  and  pacific 
measures,  285 — policy  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  504 — bluster  the 
characteristic  of  his  policy,  517,  {Sec 
*  Foreign  Policy.') 

(Mr.  Scott)  target,  15G. 


Samoda's  target,  156. 

Saviour  (the)  in  old  Roman  mosaics, 
severe  representation  of,  207  —  His 
portrait  sent  by  Himself  to  king  Ab- 
gams,  219. 

Shakspeare  and  his  Sonnets,  431 — ^John 
Sbakspeare,  432  —  Ann  Hathaway, 
433 — Shakspeare's  life  in  London, 
435— contrasted  with  Ben  Jonson,  436 
— ^*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  437 — ^his  sou- 
nets  the  most  certain  means  to  get 
at  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  t6. — 
opinions  of  commentators  respecting 
them,   439— inquiry  a«  to  the  iden- 


tification of  « W.  H./  i&.— hypothesis 
that  'W.  H.'  was  William  Herbert. 
440— «W.  H.'  probably  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  443 — proofs,  444 
— group  of  sonnets  relating  to  a 
rival  poet,  446— arguments  to  identify 
him  with  Marlowe,  t&. ^Southamp- 
ton's courtship  told  in  sixteen  sonnets, 
450— death  of  Shakspeare's  son,  457 
—did  not  contempUite  being  known 
as  the  writer  of  the  sonnets,  469 — 
120  of  the  sonnets  devoted  to  South- 
ampton, 471  —  Messrs.  Boaden  and 
Brown's  theory  of  the  sonnets,  473 
— Shakspeare  one  of  the  greatest 
Realists  that  ever  wrote,  474  — 
likenesses  of  the  poet,  480 — note  on 
D>'ce'8  and  the  Cambridge  'Shak- 
speare,* and  Mr.  H.  Staunton's  fac- 
simile of  the  first  folio,  481. 
Ships,  our  old  wooden    three-deckers 

*  fioating  charnel-houses,'  155. 
Scarlet  uniforms  due  to  the  cochineal 

insect,  355. 

Sculpture,  the  ancients  in  the  habit  of 
oolooring,  319. 

Silk,  Chinese  inferior  to  French  or 
Italian,  29. 

Silver  district  of  Mexico,  geological 
character  of,  357. 

Slavery,  its  effects  in  Eastern  Africa,  129. 

Siesvig  and  Holstein,  236  —  Slesvig 
always  under  Denmark,  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  236  — 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  included 
in  the  German  Confederation,  237 
— the  existence  of  Denmark  fatal 
to  the  creation  of  a  German  marine, 
240  —  designation  of  *  North  Ger- 
man Peninsula'  invented,  ib.  —  the 

*  Slesvig-Holstein  theory '  of  indis- 
soluble imion  an  ar^meut  capable 
of  opposite  applications,  242 — the 
Eyder  the  limit  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  243 — growth  of  German 
population  in  Slesyig,  ib.  —  alleged 
political  union  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
for  four  centuries  untrue,  ib. — King 
Valdemar's  constitution  visionary-, 
244 — examination  of  a  passage  in 
a  Charter  of  Christian  I.,  246  — 
revolution  of  the  Duchies  in  1848, 
249 —  invasion  of  the  duchies  by 
Prussia,  251  — Protocol  of  OlmUtz, 
252 — motives  of  Austria  in  preventing 
the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  with  Den- 
mark, 253— Treaty  of  London,  254 
^-fulfilment  of  Danish  pledges  pre- 
cedent to  the  performance  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  254 — examination 
of    despatches    relating    to     those 
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pledges,  ib, — the  Slesvig-Holstein 
fiction  exploded  by  the  Austrian  de- 
spatches, 259 — ^reTOcation  of  the  Con- 
fititotion  of  1855  as  to  Holstein  and 
Laaenburg,  263— Danish  refusal  to 
place  the  four  parts  of  the  monarchy 
on  an  equality  unavoidable,  265 — the 
harbours  of  Slesvig  the  real  object  of 
the  Germans,  269 — ^number  of  Danish 
and  of  German  parishes  in  Slesvig, 
271 — ^irreconcilcable  nature  of  the 
quarrel  of  Germany  with  Denmark, 
275 — question  as  to  the  application 
of  the  Lex  Beeia  to  the  duchies,  i6. 
—dilemma  affecting  the  Duke  of 
Augustenbnrg*s  claims,  279— claims 
nf  Russia  to  Holstein,  284 — Lord 
Kussell's  fierce  notes  and  pacific  mea- 
sures, 285 — inconsistent  with  British 
honour  to  abandon  Denmark,  286. 

Soow,  variable  limit  of  perpetual,  127. 

Southampton  (Earl  of),  patron  of  Shaks- 
peare,  Marlowe,  and  other  poets,  448 
— courtship  of  the  *  fair  Mistress  Ver- 
non,' 451— character  represented  in 
Shakspeare's  sonnets,  459 — ^anecdote 
of  Southampton  and  Raleigh,  463. 

Speke's  (Capt. )  *  Discovery  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile,'  105— desertion  of  half 
his  porters,  108— description  of  King 
Rumanika  and  his  Court,  110 — the 
King  of  Uganda,  112— refined  man- 
ners of  that  people,  113 — not  per- 
mitted to  explore  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
thoroughly,  1 15 — the  King  of  Unyoro, 
119 — description  of  the  junction  of 
the  Bahrel  Ghazal  with  the  Nile,  120 
— geographical  questions  still  left  open 
for  inquir}-,  123— doubt  whether  the 
enigma  of  ages  has  been  resolved,  129. 

Stael's  (Mad.  de)  remark  on  ancient 
Roman  character,  69. 

Steel  missiles,  inquiry  respecting  their 
superiority,  162. 

Sugar-cane  of  Mexico  yields  more  sac- 
charine matter  than  any  other,  353. 

Sulphur-mine  in  Mexico,  accidental  dis- 
covery of  a,  350. 

Sycee  silver,  10. 


Sylvester  (Pope),  forged  donatiaii  of 
Constantine  to,  208. 

T. 

Taeping  rebellion,  its  origin,  38— bene- 
ficial religions  tendency,  41. 

Tea  not  known  in  China  till  the  fbank 
century,  19 — its  price  in  China  ose 
twelfth  of  its  price  in  Engl&nd,  21. 

Telemachus,the  heroic  Greek  monk,  231. 

Theodoric's  preservation  of  Uomaa 
monuments,  205. 

Thiers  (M.)  erroneous  remarks  oa 
Mexico,  355. 

Thomas's  (Mr.  Lynall)  gun,  166. 

Trajan  restored  to  life  and  baptized  bf 
the  Pope,  219. 

Tusculum,  utter  destmction  of,  209. 

Tylor's  (E.)  *  Anahuac/  364. 

U. 

Uganda,  social  state  of,  115. 
Unyoro,  king  of,  119. 

V. 

Vanilla  much  cultivated  in  Mexleo^  55i 

Vesuvius  the  destroyer  and  preserver  of 
Pompeii,  348. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  diminished  ares  oC 
124. 

W. 

'Warrior' target,  157. 

Wellington's  (Duke  of)  opinion  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  411 — extraordiDSxy 
combination  of  qualities,  419. 

Whitworth  (Mr.),  the  firstto  use  sted 
shell,  but  not  steel  shot,  161— his  gnus 
speedilv  disabled.  163.    {See 'Guns.') 

Wilson's  "(Rev.  H.  B.)  '  Brief  Exsmim- 
tion  of  Prevalent  Opinions  on  In^n- 
tion,'  457. 

Window-glass  in  frames  discoTered  at 
Pompeii,  338. 

Women,  Greek  and  Roman,  estimate  of, 
88. 

Wordsworth's  remark  on  the  Ameriean 
need  of  a  civil  war,  67. 

Wyke  (Sir  C),  on  the  remedy  for  dis- 
orders in  Mexico,  372. 


END   OF  THE   HUNDRED   AND  FIFTEENTH  VOLUME. 


EEEATUM  IN  PAGE  362. 

For  66,482  square  miles,  stated  as  the  area  of  Mexico,  read  106,067  square 
leagues,  as  given  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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these.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  has  a  rare  value.  Tbe  artlsUc  touctes  In  Hm  book  an  ml^ 
of  Da  Foe.'— Jtsflkfo*. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES   OF  AN   OFFICER'S 

WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND   NEW  ZEALAND.     By  Mre.  MOTEK,  Wife  rf 
Lieut-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince  Albert's)  Light  Infimtry.    2  vol<.     21*. 
« There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  readhig  hi  Mrs.  Muter's  book,  and  a  mass  of  Talaable  inianBsliBB.'— 
JkU^  Aewi, 

THE  DESTINT  OF  NATIONS,  as  indicated  in  Prophecy. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GUMMING,  D.D.     1  vol.    78.  6d. 

*  Among  the  snbjecta  expounded  by  Dr.  Camming  in  this  Interesting  volume  are  The  UttleHBn.<r 
The  Papacy;  The  Waning  Crescent,  Turkey:  The  Lost  Ten  Tribes;  and  the  Fntore  of  tteJeassBd 
Judea,  Africa  France,  Bnaila,  America,  Great  Britain,  lEc.'—6hMrwr.       ^^  « 

TRAVELS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  MANTCHU  TARTAEY. 

Being  a  Summei'i  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of  Chksa.    By  G£ORGE  FLKMIXG, 
Military  Train.     Royal  8vo.    With  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

*  Mr.  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  channltw  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to  ten  ofi;  and  he  |*flto> 
graphs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are  inteivpened  with  pecsanalaiReMH, 
local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventure,  revealing  no  conmion  artistic  power.'— ^S^acftrfsr. 

THE  WANDERER  IN  WESTERN  FRANCE.    ByG.T. 

LOWTH,  Esq.    Illustrated  by  the  Hon.  Kliot  Youke,  M.P.     8?o.     15«. 

*  Mr.  Lowth  ranhids  us  agreeably  of  Waahlngton  Irvingi'— ul 


THE   LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING,    inns- 

.       trated  by  his   JOURNAL    AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    MRS.   OLlPHAyL 
Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait.    • 

A  LADY'S  VISIT  TO  MANILLA  AND  JAPAN.    Bj 

ANNA  D' A.     1  vol.,  with  IllusUations.     14a. 

•  This  book  is  written  In  a  lively,  agreeable,  natural  style,  and  we  oordlaUy  rcoemmcnd  iV—Frm. 

A  WINTER  IN  UPPER  AND  LOWER  EGYPT.    By 

G.  A.  HOSKINS,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.     8vo.,  with  Illustrations.     Ids. 

•  To  travellera  recommended  to  e.Kplore  the  Nile  hi  search  of  health  this  volvina  will  be  invalaiUe.  B 
abounds  with  excellent  pracacal  advice  and  insmiction.'—£:un.         ,.^       

DR.   MOUAT'S    ADVENTURES    AND    RESEARCHES 

AMONG  THE  ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.     8vo.,  with  Map  and  Ulnatrwtions.    !««. 
•Dr.  Mouat's  book,  whilst  forming  a  most  Important  and  valuable  contribntton  to  ettmologr.'^  ^ 
read  with  interest  by  the  general  reader.'— ^t/icncrum. 
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IS.  Qbsat  Maelbobouoh  8iBm. 

THE  NEW  AKD  POPULAR  HOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT., 


WILDFIBE.    By  WALTEB  THOBNBITBT.    3  vols. 

A  WOMAN'S  BANSOM.   By  the  Author  of '  Grandmother's 

Money/  &c.     3  vob. 

*  *  A  Woman'i  Ransom"  will  fudnate  tbe  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  very  end/— iToftn  BitU.  *  An 
ezcelleni  tale.'— iMitf j^  A'nm.    *  A  good  novel-HKinarkably  clerer.'*-iYett. 

BABBABA'S  mSTOBY.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWABDS.  3  v. 

'  If  MUs  Edwards  goes  on  writing  lodi  stories  as  **  Barbara's  History,"  she  will  on  some  bright  day  of  a 
Inckr  season  wake  up  and  find  herself  famous.  Miss  Edwards  has  qualities  superior  to  mere  literanr 
facility ;  she  has  humour,  lnsl|^t  into  cbaFacter,  and  extenslre  knowledge  of  books.  We  give  her  Ai4 
credit  for  having  written  a  thoroughly  readable  and  deeply  interesting  noveL'— JMcnceum. 

QUEEN  MAB.     By  JULIA  EAVANAGH,    Author  of 

«  Nsthilie,'  *  Ad^le,'  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

*  A  good  and  Interesting  noveL  "Queen  Uab"  Is  charming.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  the  interest 
to  snstataied  to  tbe  last  page.'— Atik«mnim. 

THE  WIFE'S  EVIDENCE.    By  W.  0<  WILLS.    3  vols. 

*  A  remarkable  noveL  It  has  a  marked,  earnest  purpose,  urged  with  the  utmost  power.  It  Is  a  story 
of  rare  and  intense  interest'— ifomtn^  FotL 

FOB  EVER.    A  Story  of  English  Country  Life.    By  A 

CLEKGYMAN.    3  vols, 
r  '  A  well-written,  Interesting  story.    It  will  not  fan  to  secure  a  large  share  of  public  f^vom*~  Observer, 

NOW  IN  00UK8E  OF  PUBLICATION. 

HUBST  AND  BLACEETT'S  STANDABB  LIBBABT 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 

Each  complete  In  one  volume,  price  Sx.,  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  and  illustrated  by  MiLL^ia^  Holmak 

Huxr,  LucH,  BiSKKT  Fosikb,  Joan  Gilbebt,  Texxxsl,  &&,  now  comprising : 
Sak  Slick's  Natuas  avd  Huxax  Natitbb. 
JoEK  Halipax,  Obktlxmav. 

THB  C&X8CKKT  AKO  THV  CBOtt. 

Nathaus.    Jfy  Miss  Kavanagh. 

A    WOMAlf'8  THOUGHTS  ABOUT   WOMEX.     By  the 

Author  of  *  John  Halifiuc.' 
Adam  Qbakui.      By  the  Author  of  'Margaret 
Sam  Suck's  Wisb  Saws.  . . .  [MaiUand.' 

CABDnrAL  Wbkmax's  Popes. 
A  Life  vob  a  Life.     By  the  Author  of  'John 
Leioh  Hitnt'8  Old  Ooubt  Subukb.         £UallfaE.' 
Haboabet  akd  Heb  BKIDESMAine. 
Sam  Suck's  Oid  Jumb. 
Daxibh.    By  E.  Warburton. 


Bubkb's  Familt  Bomavox. 
The  Laibd  of  Noblaw. 
The  Englishwoman  nr  Italt. 
NoTHnco  New.  By  the  Author  of '  John  Uallfax." 
Life  of  Jbakke  i>'Ai,^bst. 
The  Vallet  of  a  Huvdbcd  Fires. 
Bubkb's  Bomancb  of  the  Kokcu. 
Adble.    By  MUs  Kavanagh. 
Studies  fbom  Life.     By  the  Author  of  'John 
Qbakdmotheb's  Moitbt.  [Halifiax.' 

A  Book  about  Docrom. 
No  Cbukch.  [Haltfaz.*- 

MnTBBBB  AKD  Maidl    By  the  Author  of  *Johii 
Loerr  and  Saved.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
'The  publtcations  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality— many  give  inSonuation  while  they* 
entertain.'— Jimmifier. 

xnmBXL  TBa  b8pbcxa&  PAXROirAaa  ov  bbs  MAJxaxr. 

Now  ready,  S3rd  Edition,  1  voL,  with  the  arms  beautlAiUy  engraved,  handsomely  bound,  gUt  edges,  31t.  «d^ 

LODGE'S  FEEBAGE  AND  BAB0NETA6E  FOB  1864. 

COttllECrrED  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 

*  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  Hslthfhl  record  we  possess  of  tbe  aristocracy  of  the  day.'— 
Morning  Post. 

*  Year  after  year  we  hare  to  repeat  the  expression  of  our  complete  satisfaction  with  the  annual  issues  of 
this  standard  work,  which  we  long  since  said  was  as  "  perfect  a  peerage  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  pub- 
lished." Tbe  exoeedlog  care  token  in  its  compilation,  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  it  remains  standing  in 
type,  and  that  alterations  are  ma^  at  once  when  they  are  rendered  necessary,  the  securi^  against  error 
tavolved  in  the  correction  by  the  members  of  tbe  nobility  themselves,  all  combine  to  keep  **  Lodge's 
Peerage  "  at  the  bead  of  books  of  the  kiml.  Thirty-three  editions  of  it  have  speared  since  1827.  ItA 
wide  circulation  says  more  for  it  than  the  most  lengthened  eulogium  of  its  merits ;  while  its  exceedingly 
handsome  binding  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  tables  of  the  highest  in  the  land.'— Jformn^  Herwd. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 
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•  irr    MB.  0ABLTLC8  FBEDSBZOK  THE  GBSAT. 

Id  dcmj  8ro.,  with  Portnit  and  Mapt,  Vol.  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  FBIEDBICH  THE  SECOND,  called 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.    By  THOMAS  CAKLYXE.  {JamKoy  3CtoL 

Id  2  ToU.  pott  8ro.,  with  lUiutrations. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LAUBENCE  STERNE.    By  Percy  F!tz- 

GERALD,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.  [/»  lebrwmy. 

Id  1  Tol.  dfmy  8to.,  with  PortraH, 

THE  LIFE  OF  GENEBAL  WOLFE.    By  B.  Wright. 

In  demj  8ro. 

ENGLISH  WBITEBS.     The  Writers  hefore  Chaucer. 

With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  tlie  Four  Periods  of  English  Literature.     By  HEXRT 
MOIiLEY.  [/» Jammmj. 

STOXrS  SHAKS8FEABE. 
A  Kew  Edition,  to  be  completed  in  8  Volume*,  demy  8to.,  10$.  each, 

THE  WOBKS  OF  SHAKESPEABE.   Edited  by  the  Ber. 

ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

This  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  that  which  appeared  In  1857.  On  the  contnrr,  it 
will  present  a  text  very  materially  altered  and  amended  from  beginning  to  end,  with  a  kr«e 
body  of  critical  notes  almost  entirely  new,  and  with  a  Glo«ary,  in  whlui  the  Ungcage  «f  the 
poet,  his  allusions  to  customs  &c.,  will  be  fully  explained. 

To  be  published  erery  alternate  Month.    Vol.  I.  now  ready.    VoL  H.  January  28th. 

A  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcap.  8to. 

BOBEBT    BBOWNING'S    POETICAL   WOBES. 

Vol.    I.  LYRICS,  ROMANCES,  MEN  AND  WOMEN „..    7a.  Oi 

n.  TRAGEDIES  and  OTHER  PLAYS 8#.  Oi 

UI.  PARACELSUS,    CHRISTMAS    EVE    and    EASTER    DAY,    and 

SORDELLO 7*.  6dL 

♦^*  Sold  separately.  [Kaw  fy^ 

Sixth  Edition,  in  4  vols.,  fcap.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  24*. 

ELIZABETH    BABBETT    BBOWNINO'S     POETICAL 

WORKS.    Including 'AURORA  LEIGH.'  [Abr  iiVwty. 

Collected  Edition,  in  3  rols.,  fcap.  8vo.,  16t. 

HENBT  TATLOB'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.    *PhiUp  Van 

ARTEVELDE/  &c  [Ao*  Etady. 

Third  Edition,  in  1  voL  crown  8vo, 

BOBA  BI  BOMA.    By  W.  W.  Story. 

In  post  8ro.,  S$,  6<L, 

CUBIOSITIES  OF  INDO-EXTBOFEAN  TRADITION  AND 

FOLK-LORE.    By  WALTER  K.  KELLT.  [JVoie  Staif. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  ffRRTAL  BY  ANTHOITY  TBOLLOPE. 

To  be  eompUied  in  Twenty  MonMy  ParU^  uniform  vrith  *  Oriey  Farm,* 
Now  Beadj,  Part  I.,  price  !«•  \ 

CAN  TOU  FOBGIVE   HEE?    By  Anthony  TroUope. 

Author  of  <  Dr.  Thome/  '  Rachel  Ray/  &c     With  lUostratioDS. 

K£W  SERIAL  BT  0HABLE8  LEVEB. 

Now  Readj,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  price  U,  each. 

LXTTTBELL  OF  ABBAN.    By  Charles  Lever,  Author  of 

*  Harry  Lorrequer/  •  Charles  O'Mulley/  &c.    With  lUustraUons  bj « Phix.* 

NEW   NOVELS. 
-  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF' CHARLIE  THOENHILL.' 

In  2  vols,  post  8ro. 

A   BOX  FOB   THE    SEASON.     By  Charles  Clarke. 

*  Author  of  Charlie  Thomhill.'  IJanmry  I4th. 

^       aEORaE  MEREDITH'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
In  3  Tols.  post  Srot 

EMILIA  IN  ENGLAND.    By  George  Meredith.    Author 

of  •  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel/  *  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,*  &c.  [In  F^ruary, 

In  2  Tols.  post  8ro. 

THE  TOWN  OF  THE  CASCADES.   By  Michael  Banim. 

Survivor  of  the  O'Hara  Family,  and  Author  of  several  of  the  *  O'Hara  Tales/ 

\January  2hth, 
In  2  vols,  post  8to. 

IiLOTD  PENNANT,     A  Tale  of  the  West     By  Balph 

NEVILLE.  [January  UM. 

In  post  %yo, 

VT.ADTMTR  AND  CATHERINE ;  or,  Kiev  in  the  Year  1861. 

{January  25M. 
In  post  Bvo. 

DAN  TO  BEEBSHEBA;  or.  Northern  and  Southern 

FRIENDS.  {Jamrnry  2bih. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Sm  GOODWIN'S  FOLLY.     A  Story  of  the  Year  1795. 

By  ARTHUR  LOCKER.  {Now  Ready. 

AXTPHONY  TROLLOPES  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  2  vols,,  post  Svo., 

BACHEL  BAY,   By  Anthony  TroUope. 

[Sixth  Edition  now  ready. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY,  ^^^^j^ 
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JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO-'S  NEW  WOBKSL 

THE  BBITI8H  AlTD  FOBSIGN  SVANGELICAIi  BEVTEW.    ITa 

XLVU.,  JANa^RY,  1M«.    Priee  ai:  6^ 

BISHOP  WTLBOJTB  JOnBHATi-IJRTBBS;  addxeBaadtohisPainily 

during  tb«  First  Nine  Tnn  of  bi«  Indian  l-kktooopate.    Edited  by  hit  Aoa,  tbe  Ber.  UAJOLL 
WiLSOX,MJL,  Vicar  of  klingtoD  and  Rani  Kflo.    Fbrt8vo.    7c  6<I.  cloth. 

IIL 

THE  OU)  TTRTiiyBT.  Bf  tbe  Authors  of  *Tli0  Wide»  Wide  World,' 

'  Qneed^/  kc    2  vols,  pan  8to.    12c  doih. 

IV. 

THE  PROPHET  OFPH^;  or,TheUf^«ndTimesof  EUjali.  By  the 

B«v.  J.  R.  MACDUFF,  PJ>.    A»t^9rof 'Tli^FoolitcpaorSt.  Bud,' fa»   PwtSvo.    ecftldelk. 

THE  CHBONICIiES  OF  A  GAKDEK.   By  the  late  Hias  Henrietta 

WILSON.  Author  of  •  Uttle  Thingc'  &c.    With  a  Brief  Memoir  bj  JAMES  HAMILTOX.  DiDu 
FXJS.    lUoatrated.    Grown  8vo.    6«.  doth  extra. 

VI. 

EXPOSmOE'S  OF  QREAT  PICTXTBES.  By  Biohard  Henry  Smith, 

Jnn^  Author  of  '  EjEposUtona  of  the  Certoona  of  Raphael.'    lUiutrmlfed  by  PhotagFepfaa.    Own  Sra. 
8c  6«U  elegantly  bound. 


QA^OOYVM,    TEE    BANPAIi-WOOD    TBAJ3EK.    A  Tale  of  th« 

Pedflc    By  K  M.  BALL ANTYNE,  Author  of  •  The  Yoani 
We«t/  Ac    With  Coloured  lUnatrstionc    Fbat  8to.    9c  dot 


Padfic    Bt  K  M.  BALL ANTYNE,  Author  of  •  The  Young  For  Tradirq,'  « llw  Wild  Man  «f  tte 
...      .  .       ^ ...  -         _      ^^ 


MABEIj'S  EXPEBIEE'CB  ;  or.  Seeking  and  Finding.     A  Tale  ibr 

Youth.  By  MARIO.H  KUZJL  WEIR.  Aatlwr  of  •PaUcnoe  to  Work  and  I'atieooe  to  WaiC  *c. 
Crown  8V0.    3t.  9d.  doth. 

rx,    ' 

KOHEIIfG  ON  THE  MOUNT AIE8;  or.  Woman  and  her  BaTiour 

InPente.    By  the  Author  of  *  Dr.  Grant  and  the  Mountain  Neetoriana.'    Foatsvo.   Scdotlc 

WAEDEBIKG  H01IE8  AND    THEIB   IKFI«UEECB&     ^  the 

Author  of  'The  Fhyaiclan'a  Dangbteia.'    Dedicated  to  tbeToong  Wivatand  DaoghtanerOBemte 

the  English  Anny.    Poatsvo.    6c  doth. 

XI. 

THE  BEBEIiLION  IN  AMEBICA.   By  Baptist  Wriothesl^  No^ 

MA..    PoatSvo.    Seed. cloth. 

xn. 
CAPBBNAIJM,  AB  THE   SPHERE   OF  OHRI8T*8    lORACLBB 

AND  MINISTRY.  ftt>m  its  First  Love  to  tta  Great  Declenskm.    ^y  the  Rev.  A.  MOODY  SrOAKT. 

Author  of  *  The  Three  Maiys,'  Idc.    Crown  8vo.    Sc  doth. 

xin. 
XXICOIB  OF  THE  REV.  J.  SHERMAN.   Xnclvding  an  iir.it«4rfu>^ 

Autobtograpby.    By  tbe  Rev.  HENRY  ALLON,  Islington.    Fbat  8to.    7c  6d.  doth. 

XTV. 
PBAIiTEBIUM    MESSIANICUM     DAVTDIS    REOIS    ET    FBO- 

PHET.E.  A  Revision  of  the  Authorized  English  Vrrsicns  of  the  Book  of  Psalm^  with  No(a» 
Original  and  Selected.  By  the  Rev.  JOH^{  ^OBLE  COLEMAN,  MJL,  late  IncambeBfteryeBOuc 
Imptfial  8vo.    12c  doth. 

XV. 

ST.  PATJIi  AS  A  MIRROR  OF  THE  MANIFOIJ>  GRACE  OF 

GOD.  By  W.  F.  BESSER,  DJ>.  Tianalated  by  Frrdbrick  BuLTMAnr,  Mlsalooazy  of  the  CJfJSL 
With  a  mace  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsox,  D.D.,  Frindpal  of  the  CoDegiate  InatitBiioiv  LtvopooL 
FbstSvo. 

XVI.  

AN  EXPOSITION  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
REVELATION:  Experimental  and  Practical;  acoonding  to  'The  Teattanony  of  Jesoc'  and  Urn 
Analoscy  of  Holy  Scripture.  With  a  New  IVanalatlon  mm!  Fkrsphraae.  baaed  on  the  Grilfcai  Obb* 
mentaries  of  Dean  Alloid,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  an4  Mr.  W.  Kelfy.  Bj  EOMUND  CLAY,  aA.(1te. 
GoU.  Ckaib^X  Miniater  of  St  Maigaret's,  Brighton.    Crown  8vo. 
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LIST  OF  NEW   WORKS. 


THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH,  ToLS.  I.  and  H.,  being 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIIL  of  *  The  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 
to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth*'  By  Jaue8  Anthony  Fboude,  MJu,  late  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  with  Medallion  Portrait.  2  vols. 
8vo.    Price  28». 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  Rbion  op  Hbnby  VIII,    Second  Edition.    Price  54*.  , 
Vols,  V,  and  VL  The  Rbigks  of  Edwabd  VI.  oikL  Mabt.    Prioe  2diu 

A  CHEONTCLK'OF  ENGLAND  FROM  B.a  55  TO  a.d.  1485. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  James  E.  Doylk.  The  Designs  engraved  and 
printed  in  colours  by  E.  Evans.  4to.,  with  81  Engravingip  on  Wood, 
price  42*. 

THE  FOUR  EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE; 

and  the  CONFLICTS  OF  CHURCHES.  By  LoJW)  RoPBW  Montagu,  M.P. 
8vo.    Price  12*. 

THE  DANO-GERMAN  CONFLICT  AND  LORD  RUSSELL'S 

PROPOSALS  OF  MEDIATION.    8vo.    Price  2*. 

REVOLUTIONS  IN  GOVERNMENT;  being  the  Third  and 
concluding  Volume  of  Revolutions  in  English  History.  By  Robert  Vaughan, 
P.D.    8vo.    Price  15*. 

Also, 
Vol.   I.  Revolutions  of  Race.    15*. 
Vol.  n.  Revolutions  in  Religion.    15*. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE    GDNS.     By  Sib  James  Embbsoit 

Tbnnknt,  K.C.8.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Post  8va,  with  numerous  Engravings 
on  Wood.    Price  7*.  Qd, 

NOTES    ON    HOSPITALS.      By   Florbncb    Niohtingalb. 

Thiid  Edition,  enlarged  and  finr  the  moat  part  le-written.  With  13  Plans. 
Post  4ta    Price  18*. 

The  Bev.  Tit,  Howion's  EuIsmxl  Leetoroi  for  1868. 

FIVE  LECTURES  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  ST.  PAUL: 
1.  Tact  and  Presence  of  Mind;  2.  Tenderness  and  Sympathy;  3.  Con- 
scientiousness and  Integrity ;  4.  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer ;  5.  Coumge  and 
Perseverance.  With  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  on  Ascension 
Day,  1863.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.    8vo.    Price  9». 

LETTERS  OP  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN,  from  1833  to  1847. 
Edited  by  P.  Msndblssohn  and  by  Dr.  C.  Mbndelssouh  ;  with  a  Catalogue 
of  all  his  Musical  Compositions,  compiled  by  Dr.  Julius  Rietz.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lady  Wallace.  Post  8vo.  With  PortrMt  !Price 
10*.  6d.  

LoBdon;  LONGMAK,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Ib^. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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FATHER  M ATHE W :  a  Biography.  By  John  Francts  Maouibe, 

M.P.,  Author  of  '  Rome,  its  Ru£dr  aod  its  lnstltutioiia»'    With  Portiait  and 
Vignette.    Post  8to.    Price  12<I  Bd. 

FROM    MATTER    TO    SPIRIT:    the   Result  of  Ten    Yeais* 

Experience  ill  Spirit  Manifestations.    Intended  as  a  Guide  to  Inquixecs.    Bjr 
C.  D,    With  a  Prefeoe  by  A.  B,    Post  8vo.    Price  Ss.  ed. 

THEODORE  PARKER'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPOKDENCE. 

By  John  Wsisa,    With  Two  Portraits  on  Steel,  Facsimile  of  Haadwritin|^ 
and  19  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  8va    Price  308. 

TALES  OP  THEBES  AND  ARGOS.    Bylthe  Rev.  George 

W.  Cox,  M. A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  ^Fcp.  8vo.  Price  4s.  6d, 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions, 
Talsb  of  tbb  Gods  akd  Heboes.    5s. 
Tales  fbom  Gbxsk  Mythology.    3«.  6dL 
The  Talk  of  the  Gbbat  Pebsiak  Was.    7s.  6(f. 

THE  GLADIATORS :   a  Tale  of  Rome  and  Judaea.     By  G.  J. 

Whytb  Mslville,  Author  of  *  Digby  Grand,'  &c.  3  vols,  post  8vou  Pries 
3U6(f. 

THE  QUEEN'S  MARIES :  a  Romance  of  Holyrood.  By  G.  J. 
Whytb  Melville,  Author  of '  Holmby  House,'  &a  Third  Edition.  Croim 
8vo.    Price  68. 

THE    SIX    SISTERS    OP   THE  VALLEYS:    An  Historical 

•  Romance.  By  the  Rev.  Willl&>m  Bramley-Moore,  M.A.,  Incumbent  ef 
Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks.  With  a  Map,  a  Facsimile,  and  14  lllostratioos. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.    Price  31s.  Bd. 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON :  a  Selec- 

tion  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  K  to  '  Fraser's  Magazine.'  New 
and  cheaper  Edition  of  the  Secokd  Series,  uniform  with  the  Popular  Editicn 
of  the  First  Series.    Post  8vo.    Price  3«.  6d, 

By  the  same  Author. 

LEISURE  HOURS  IN  TOWN.  Second  Edition,  Poet  Sra 
Price  ds. 

THE  COMMONPLACE   PHILOSOPHER  IN  TOWN  AND 

COUNTRY.    PostSvo.    Price  9«. 

THE  PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA  CRITI& 
ALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Williah  CoLBireo,  DJ)., 
Bishop  of  Natal.  Part  IV.  The  First  Eleven  Chapters  of  Genesis  Exasmwd 
and  Separated,  with  Remarks  on  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge.  8va 
Price  10».  ed. 


London : 


LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  R^ 
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LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS— continued. 


SCEIPTUEAL  PAKAPHRASES :  Being  a  Commentary  Wholly 
Biblical  on  some  of  the  CollectSy  EjAstleSy  and  Gospels,  By  a  Latmak. 
8vo.    Price  IBs. 

EVERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  EXPLAINED 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  :  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  By 
J.  E.  Pbescott,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Collie,  Cambridge, 
8vo.    Price  9«.  • 

WINE,    THE   VINE,    AND    THE    CELLAR.     By  Thomas 

George  Shaw.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.    8yo.    With  28  Illustrations  on  Wood.    Price  His, 

THE  VINE  AND  ITS  FRUIT,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Production  of  Wine ;  embracing  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Grape,  its  Culture  and  Treatment  in  all  Countries,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
By  James  L.  Denman.    Crown  8vo.    Price  85.  6d, 

LYRA  DOMESTICA,  SECOND  SERIES:  Christian  Songs  and 
Hymns,  translated  from  the  German  of  C  J.  P.  SprrTA,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
and  other  favourite  Hymn-writers  of  Germany.  By  Ricuasd  Massie.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  uniform  with  *  Lyra  Germanica.'    Price  4».  W. 

PICTURES  OP  THE  PAST,  and  other  POEMS.  By  William 
Bbadfisld.  Crown  8vo.  Price  4«.  cloth,  or  on  toned  paper,  with  gilt 
edges,  price  6$. 

PLAYS,  By  Frances  Anne  Kemblb  :  1.  An  English  Tragedy, 
in  5  Acts.  2.  Mary  Stuart,  from  the  Gorman  of  Schiller.  3.  Mademoiselle 
De  Belleisle,  from  the  French  of  A.  Dumas.    Post  Svo.    Price  12«. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.  By  Henry 
Gbay^  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Ho^itaL  With 
nearly  400  large  Woodcuts  from  original  Drawings,  from  Dissections  made 
by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Cabter.  Third  Edition,  by  T.  Holueb,  M.A. 
Cantab.,  Assistant-Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 
Royal  8vo,    Price  28«. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  METALLOIDS.    By  James  Apjohn,  M.D. 

Being  the  Third  of  the  New  Series  of  Manuals  of  the  Experimental  and 
Natural  Sciences,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  Hauohton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  '  Fcp.  8vo.  with  38  Woodcuts.    Price  7s.  Qd. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE :  a  Sketch  of  the  Geography,  Growth, 
Natural  and  Political  Features  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and  De- 
pendencies.  By  Mrs.  Cabolu^e  Bray.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  5  Maps.  Price  7«.  6(^ 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  an  Account  of  the  Habita- 
tions constructed  by  various  Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principlea 
of  Ccmstruction.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  very 
numerous  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Original 
Drawings  made  by  P.  W,  Keyl  and  K  A.  Smith,  imder  the  Author's  super- 
intendence, expressly  for  this  Work.  In  course  of  publication  in  20  Monthly 
Parts,  price  la.  each. 


London :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Raw.       , 
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.THE  BEV.  TBOnSSOB  BBOWHS  OS  IBS  TH!BTT-nR  ABIICLZS. 
Kov  ready,  a  Kew  Bdition,  m  8n>^  pdoe  IGv. 

P^XPOSITION  OP  THE  THIKTY-NINE  AETICLES,   Hb- 

•■-'   torical  aiid  Doctrinal.      By  E.   HAROLD   BROWNE,  M.A.     Konriaian  Frofewir  of 
DiTinit  J  in  the  Unhrcnity  of  Cuabridge,  aad  Canoa  of  Knt*r.    Th«  Siitb  fidStion. 

*  Profeasor  Habnj)  Bbownb*8  well-known  and  excellent  **  EzpooiCiaQ  of  €he  XXXTX 
Arttclea.**  '^-Quofieiiy  Bewimc,  October,  1863. 

GOKLFS  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  PROFESSOB 

BROWNE'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ARTICLES.    3c.  6J. 
Also  by  the  Rer.  Pbofessob  Bbowke. 

THE  PENTATEUCH  AND  THE  ELOHISTIC  PSAUIS,  in 

Reply  to  Bishop  Colenao.    8to.     29. 

'  Profesaor  Habold  Bbowxb  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  appears  to  Iiatb  any 
aoquaint&nce  with  the  snbjeot  on  which  he  wri^m^^-^Wegtrnmatm'  Bmieig,  July,  I863L 


Loadoex  LONGMAN,  QRBEN,  and  00.,  FMenMsier  Row. 


THE  BISHOP  OP  »0IICX8TEE  AHB  SBUTOI/B  OOMMEHTABT  OV 

8T.  PAUL'S  XFI8TLES. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  price  8^.  6<f.,  eloth. 

CT.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS :  vith  »  Cri- 

KJ    tioal  ui4  Grammatical  ConmieBtaiy,  and  a  Rerind  TnmahtiMi.    Bj  C.  J.  BIXIOOTT, 
D.D.,  Bidmp  of  aioocaater  and  Briatol.    nird  EdUtim,  rerind  tliroogfaoat. 

2.  EPHESLiNS,  Second  Edition,  8».  Qd. 

3.  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES,  Second  Edition,  10*.  64 

4.  PHIUPPIANS,  COLOSSLANS,  AND  PHILEMON,  Second 

Editioo,  10*.  6d. 

5.  THESSALONIANS,  Second  Edition,  It.  64 

By  the  aams  AuJthor, 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  LIFE  OP  OUR  LORD 

JESUS  CHRIST.    Thurd  Edition,  8tq.    10(.  6d: 

THE  DESTINY  OF  THE  CREATURE :    ^d  other  Semons 

pnachad  before  the  UniTenity  of  Cambridge.    Seoond  Edition,  poet  Sto.  i$. 

THE   BROAD  AND  THE    NARROW  WAY:  two  Semons 

preached  before  the  Uoirerdty  of  Cambridge.    Bto.     29. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO,  IVcnwster 
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WORKS  PREPARINCI  FOR  PUBLICATION, 

SIR    JOHN   ELIOT  :  a  Biography.     By  JOHN  FOBSTER 

2  ToU^  crown  8vo.,  with  2  PortnUU  from  the  OrifioaU  at  Port  Eliot. 
*  7%e  mo$t  iUuttri»u$  Cmtfutor  i»  tkt  caim  </ Kberi^  %okom  tM  tiwwprodttaeU'—BMXKT  Hallax. 

[^Early  in  February, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE,  delivered 

at  the  Rofid  Institotiofi  of  Great  Britain  in  1863.  B7  MAX  MULL&R,  M.A.,  Taylonaa 
Prof«68or  in  the  Unlrersity  of  Oxford,  Fallow  of  All  tSoM  College,  &c. 

ESSAYS    ON    THE     ADMINISTEATIONS     OF     GREAT 

BRITAIN,  from  1783  to  1830,  contributed  to  the  EditAwgh  Beview.  hj  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  Bart.  Edited  by  Sir  EDMUND  HEAD, 
Bart.    Sto.,  with  Piortrait 

EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  WESTERN  ASIA.    Political  and 

Social  Slcetches  on  Raaaia,  Greece,  and  Syria  in  1861-2-3.  Bj  HENRT  ARTHUR 
TILLEY,  Author  of  *  Japan,  tha  Amoor,  and  the  Pacific.'    Foat  8?o.,  with  IlhiatratioiM. 

LIFE  OF  ARTHUR  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.     By  the 

Rer.  G.  R.  GLEIG,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces,  and  Prebendary  of 
St.  Panrs.  People's  Edition,  rerised  and  abridged ;  with  copious  Additions  from  Au- 
thentic Sources,  a  Portrait,  and  Maps. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF   PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL  PHILO. 

SOPHY,  written  for  general  use  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  By  NEIL  ARNOTT, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &C.,  Phrsiciaa  Extraordinary  to  th«  Queen.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
completed.    Part  I.,  Sro.,  pric«  10s.  6cf.  cloth.  [/n  a  few  days, 

\*  The  Second  Part,  price  lOs.  6<f.,  completing  the  Work,  will  be  ready  in  the  Spring. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  F.RS.,  tote  Presi- 

dent  of  the  InsUtution  of  Ciril  Engineers.  By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
and  WILLIAM  POLE,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  InsUtution  of  Civil  Engineers.  2  vols. 
8to.,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE   MIDDLE  CLASSES.     By 

EARL  FORTESCUE,  Patron  of  the  Deron  County  ScbooL    8to. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH   OF    THE    LATE    SIR   B.    C. 

BRODIE,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  Serjeant -Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  By  H.  W.  ACLAND,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  &c.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine 
hi  the'Uniyei-sity  of  Oxford. 

LYRA  MESSIANICA :  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ, 

Ancient  and  Modem ;  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  ORBY  SHIPLEY,  MA^ 
Fcp.  8vo.,  uniform  with  '  Lyim  Sucharistica.' 

A  SANSKRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.     By  PROFESSOR 

BENFEY,  of  iht  University  of  GoUingen,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  COUNTERPOINT.    B7  JOHN  HULLAH, 

Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King*s  College,  and  in  Queen's  College,  London.  Port  I. 
8vo. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PRAYER 

BOOK:  with  Notices  of  the  Derivation  of  most  of  the  Formularies  from  previous 
Liturgies,  and  the  Dates  of  the  Composition  of  others ;  also  a  Draft  showing  how  they 
might  with  some  alterations  be  advantageously  re-arranged  for  varied  Service^  By  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  STODDART,  B.D.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth.  [/n  a  few  days, 

THFi  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment :  with  an  Essay  on 

Parturition  in  the  Cow,  By  J.  R.  DOBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  numerous  Illustratio&s. 
In  1  voL  small  8vo. 

London :  liONGMAN,  GBEEX,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bpw.      , 
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ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  PRAYER-BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  One  Yolnme,  large  Sro.  pp.  692,  printed  in  red  aad 

black  on  toned  paper  at  the  Ghiswick  Press,  price  las.  extra 

cloth,  with  gilt  edges;  or  price  31«.  6d.  richly  bound 

in  morocco  by  Riviere, 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATER  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

pay  A¥»1IT»P  THBOITQHOTTT  WITH  ARAKESgUE  BOMIKM  ADAPTED  FBOK 
GSOROY  TORY  CU2S). 


Thb  Arabesque  borders  with  which 
this  volume  is  decorated  are  taken  from 
one  of  the  works  of  Gsofboy  Tort,  a 
French  bookseller  and  engraver  of  con- 
siderable fame  (1480-1536X  who  was 
originally  corrector  of  the  press  to 
Henrt  Stephens,  and  is  well  known 
to  amateurs  and  collectors  for  a  Latin 
FscUter^  for  the  Coemography  oi  i^NEAS 
Sylvius  (l*ope  Pius  11.^  also  amongst 
other  works  less  known,  for  a  treatise 
on  ornamental  typography,  entitled 
Champfieury, 


'Tms  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
decorated  with  elaborate  and  often  beau- 
tifully designed  borders,  delicately  abd 
skilfully  engraved  in  outline,  in  the  taste 
of  Italian  decorative  art  of  the  flixteosth 
century.  The  variety  and  richneas  of 
these  are  extraordinary.  .  .  .  The 
volume  is  beautifully  printed  at  the 
Cbiswick  Press,  handsomely  and  very 
soberly  bound,  and  contains  the  Psalms, 
all  the  Services,  Forms,  and  Artkka 
of  BeligiiW 

Atsesmuk. 


London  :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


ENGLISH  CHORALE   HYMNS  AND  TUNES. 

Just  published,  complete  in  One  Volume,  fcap.  4to,  price  10s.  Qd.  cloth, 
or  ISs.  handsomely  half-bound  in  morocco, 

THE  CHORALE  BOOK  FOR  ENGLAm 

THE  HYmrs  translated  from  tlis  Gsnnaa  hy  CAIBSEIVE  WIEE WORTH;  tte 
TTTESS,  to  Foot  VoIms,  camtaled  and  edited  by  WnXIAK  STEEEDAU 
BENESn,  Profesios  of  Xasie  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  by 
OTTO  OOLDSGHKIDT.  . 


*The  arrangements  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  harmony  is  essentially 
vocal.  It  is  quite  a  luxury  to  follow 
even  with  the  eye  the  bold  free  move- 
ment of  the  parts  which  distinguishes 
every  page.'  Header. 


'  Many  of  the '  tunes  are  as  beautiral 
as  they  are  new  to  the  English  ear. 
The  variety  of  their  metres  is  welcome 
after  the  uniform  stififness  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.' 

Saturday  Retict\ 


CONGREGATIONAL  EDITION,  in  fcap.  8vo.  price  U  Gi. 


London 


:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-Row.    t 
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HSL  XAT8  EI8I0RT  OF  EVGLAHD. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition,  price  15«4  Vol.  II.  price  18«.;  the  Work  complete  in  2  vols. 

8to.,  price  o3s,  cloth, 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY    of    ENGLAND, 
since  the  Accesaon  of  George  III.    1760—1860.    By  Thomas  Erskinb  Mat,  C.B. 


*  It  Is  icarcely  possible  to  OTermte  the  amount  or 
value  of  the  intonnation  ctmtaincd  in  Mr.  Maj's 
«ble  and  Important  volume.' 

WnTMnamcs  Rcvixw. 
'  Trxb  History  fs  in  our  opinion  wort^  of  a  place 
beride  the  great  work  of  Hallaro.  We  recognise 
4n  it  the  same  careful  and  oonsdenUoos  industry 
which  characterises  the  elder  historian,  and  in  the 
matter  of  style  the  soperiorlty  K  perhaps,  with 
Mr.  May.'  Atskkjcvu. 


*  A  ifoer  Tahiahle  contribution  to  English  history.' 

SraCTATOB. 

*  Mb.  Mat  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise  both  for 
the  care  with  which  be  has  collected  fTom  hundreds 
of  cumbrous  volumes.  Insigntflcant  pamphlets,  re- 
ports of  speeches  and  newspaper  aruclea,  the  roa> 
terlals  reouisite  for  bis  work,  and  for  the  tact  with 
which  he  nas  arranged  thuse  materials,  so  an  to  set 
every  suVject  in  the  clearest  and  truest  light.' 

EXAUOCKB. 


London :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

*i 

LORD  XACAUIAT8  RISTOBT  07  EVGLAVD. 

Complete  in  8  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  brief  Memoir,  price  48s.  cloth ;  or 
84s.  bomid  in  tree-calf  by  Hiviere  ;  or  each  Volume  separately,  price  6s,  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from   the  ACCESSION 
of  JAMES  the  SECOND.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat. 
LIBRARY  EDITION  of  LORD  MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  complete  in 
5  vols.  8vo.,  price  4/.  cloth,  or  5/.  15s.  6d.  bound  in  calf.   Also  Vols.  I.  and  II.  32s.   Vols.  IU. 
and  IV.  36s. ;  and  VOL.  V.  price  12s.  doth. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION  of  LORD  MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  in  course  of 
{>abltcation  in  14  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  each,  to  form  4  rols. 
Vol.  r.  crown  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  doth,  may  now  be  had. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patertioster  Row. 


LOBD  XA0AUIAT8  S88AYS,  LATEST  EDITI0K8. 
People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  8s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 


MlLTOlY 

Machiavelli 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History 
Southey's  Colloquies 
R.  Montgomery's  Poems 
Buntan*s  Pilgrim's  Progress 
Civil  DiSAsiLmBS  of  the  Jews 
Moore's  Life  of  Byron 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson 
Nuoent's  Memorial  of  Hampden 

BlTRLEIGH  AND  HIS  TiMES 

War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain 
Horace  Walpole 
William  Pftt 


Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution 
Lord  Bacon 
Sir  William  Temple 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State 
Lord  Clive 

Ranee's  History  of  the  Popes 
Comic  Dramatists  oftue  Restoration 
Lord  Holland 
Warren  HAffriNOs 
Frederick  the  Great 
Madame  D'Ardlay 
Life  and  Writings  of  Addison 
The  Earl  op  Chatham 


LORD  MACAULAY'S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL   ESSAYS.     Traveller's  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette Square  crown  8vo,  price  21s. 

LORD    MACAULAY'S    CRITICAL  and  HISTOKICAL    ESSAYS   contributed  to   the 
Edinburgh  Bevievc,    An  Edition  in  Volumes  for  the  Pocket 3  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  price  21«. 

LORD   MACAULAY'S   CRITICAL    and    HISTORICAL    ESSAYS  contribute-i  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,    Library  Edition,  the  Tenth,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  price  3$s. 

London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS 


BT  TB< 


Eight  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  NataL 

COXiSNSO'S  ABITHMSTIGS. 
ARITHMETIO  designed   for  the  vae  of  SCHOOLS;  compriaing 


the  FOUR  ELRME^TTART  Rulaa.  Compaond  ArithmeCio.  Radncttan,  te^  fiqawe  and  CaUc 
Fnu^UoQS  and  rtectowli.  Practiot,  Proponloii.  Iniereai,  Duooont,  Praflt  and  Im,  aud  an  Arrmgaa  ob 
Money.  W«i8bt»  Space,  aod  Time.    Jfcm  JBditian,  with  aa  ertdHlenil  Cheyter  on  DnonuA  OoniAon. 

KEY  to  COLENSO'S   ARITHMETIC    for    SCHOOLS,    contain- 
ing solutions  In  Aill  of  all  Um  QcBriox&    B7&Matxahd l2Ba  Sc 

COLENSO'S    ELEME^^TARY  ARITHMETIC,  designed  for  the 

we  of  Natioval,  Amtlt,  and  OovMBnciAL  Schoolb;  consisting  of  a  Text-Book  of  Arithmetic,  aooom- 
panled  by  a  Series  of  easy  and  amusing  Examples,  ananged  progresBively  in  oxder  of  difBcnl^,  hrgimring 
from  the  very  simplest  steps 1 8mo.  K.  9d. ;  or  with  Aswns,  3jl  adL 

COLENSO'S     ELEMENTARY     ARITHMETIC    for     National 

ScBOOU  is  divided  Into  Fits  ^amtb,  whkh  arc  fold  sepasilely  as  foUowi^- 
L  Text-Book,  price  «d. 

n.  Examples.  Past  L  SimpU  ArWumeth,  prk»  4d 
UL  Examples.  Past  II.  Compound  Jrithmtitie,  price  W. 
IV.  Examples.  Past  111.  Fnetimu,  DeeimaU,  Dmdetiim^  kc  price  44. 
V.  AsnwEBs  to  the  Examples,  wiyi  Somnoxs  of  the  more  dlffleult  Qunnoan.  prloe  U. 

COLENSO'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLES,  on  a  Card,  price  Id 

COLEirSO'S  ALOCBBA8. 
THE    ELEMENTS    of  ALGEBRA,    designed    for  the    «»   of 


schools.    Pabt  L  containing  the  simpler  Puts  of  the  Sdenoe,  snllaUe  for  graenl  School  i    . 
and  as  required  for  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary  BJL  degree lamo.  4s.  <d;  Kk,Si. 

HUNTER'S     EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS     on     COLENSO'S 

ALQEBRA.  Past  L.  with  Qmdvated  Exemsei^  Problems,  Adc « ianM>.2fcCd. 

COLENSO'S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,   designed  for  the  nse 

of  SCHOOLS.  Pabt  II..  adapted  to  suit  the  wanU  of  more  advanced  StndenU;  containing  the  hl^ber 
parts  of  the  sattject,  with  an  Arrsnix  ef  Btera  diOonlt  MisaaUaneoos  Ksamplea  and  Equation  Papen. 

12ma  6s.;  Ket,  Ss . 

COLENSO'S  MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  and  EQUATION 

PAPERS  fromPAcnLandlLofthe^^efrrs;  with  the  Amwbm 13Ba.Si.Cd. 

COLENSO'S    ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  adapted  for  the  use 

of  National  and  Adult  Schoou;  containing  numerous  easy  Examples  and  Questions  under  every 
Rule,  wiUi a  Selection  of  Mlannllaniwi  Exercises  for  Practice ISmo.  l«.6d.;  Kn^SLfd. 

COLENSO'S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  adapted  for  the  use  of 

Teachxbs  and  Studxntb  in  the  UNIYERSITT ;  being  a  Laige-Plaper  Edition  of  the  AJfArn,  Pasts  L 
and  II.  aa  above,— the  complete  woifc 8vo.  l^td.;  Kst,  llmo.  ts.  1^ 

OOLISKSO'S  TBIOONOMETRY. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  Part  I.  comprising  the  Measiireine&t 


of  Lines  and  Angles,  the  Numerical  Valves  of  the  Trigonometrical  Ratios  ;  witit  the  Use  of  I   . 

and  the  Exponential  Theorem • lSmoiSs.fd.;  KcT,3iLCd. 

COLENSO'S    PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY,  Partt  II.  oompriOTig 

the  Summation  of  Series,  the  Trigooometrlcal  Solution  of  EquaUons,  and  a  large  OoUeelloo  of  MaeellA- 

neous  Problems ISmo.  as.  6d.;  Knr,5«. 

%•  The  KBT8  to  the  Two  Pasn  of  the  Tkooxombtxt,  together,  pdoe  8c  6il 

COLEKSO'S  EUCLID. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EUCLID  (the  parte  nsnally  studied  in  the 

Universities),  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Snuoir;  with  a  large  Collection  of  GBOvmncAL  Pboblbms  for 
Solution 18mo.  4s.  6d;  or  with  a  Ket  to  the  Pxoblsms,  6«.  6d 

COLENSO'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEMS  andKEY. i«mo.sL«dL 

COLENSO'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEMS  sepaiately,  for  the  use 

of  Schools  where  other  Editions  of  JS^icUd  maybe  employed iflmo.]*. 


London :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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lItEIVAl£*8  HI8T0B7  07  THE  BOXAVB. 

In  7  vols.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  price  5Z.  65. 

TTISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  UNDER  the  EMPIRE.    By 

^^    the  Hbv.  Charles  Mebivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St,  John*«  CoUege,  Ckmbrii!^ 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  History  from  the  First  THumvirato  to  the  Fall  of  Julius 

Casar  28*. 

Vol.  UI.  to  the  Ejkablishroeoi  of  the  Monarchy  by  jliytM<ttf.. ^ ,.  14t. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  from  AuguHns  to  daudiva „ 32*. 

Vol.  VL  from  Nero  to  the  Destruction  of  Jensalem  , 16*. 

Vol.  VII.  from  the  FaU  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Death  of  If.  Aurelim     ,.  16f. 


London:   LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Pateraoster  Row. 


COLLECTIVE  EDITIOH  OF  HISS  SEWSIX'S  STORIES  AND  TALES. 

The  Set  of  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  345.  ^d,  boards;  or  price  44s.  M.  cloth 
extra,  with  gilt  e^es, 

TALES    AND    STORIES   by  the    Author  of  Amy  Herbert. 

New  and  cheaper  uniform  Edition.    Each  of  the  Ten  Works  may  also  be  had  separately 
in  boards:—- 


Amt  Herbert 2*.  6rf. 

Gebtrctde 2s.  6(/. 

Earl's  Daughter  ......^..*..2«.  6d. 

Experience  of  Life 2*.  Gcf. 

Clcvb  Hall. 3*.  6cf. 


Ivors 3s.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashtox ^....80.  6tf. 

Margaret  Perokyal ..5s.  Od, 

Lanetok  Parsonage  4s.  6d. 

Ursula 4s.  Sd. 


'  To  the  thoroughness  and  integiity,  the  absolute  rectitude  incultated  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  and  to  the  tender  charity  extended  to  the  erring  and  i*epentant,  wc  M^e  inclined  to 
attribute  the  hold  these  works  take  on  readers  of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  The  pure  transparent 
sincerity  tells  even  on  those  who  arc  apt  to  find  any  work  whose  aim  and  object  are  religious, 
heary  and  uninteresting.  The  repubOcation  of  these  works  in  an  easy  accessible  form  is  a 
benefit  of  vfhich  we  cannot  overestimate  the  solid  advantages.* — Globe, 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Pfttemoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  8yo,  price  65.  cloth. 

pHRISTIANITT  AND  COMMON  SENSE.     By  Sir  WIL- 

^     LOUGHBY  JONES,  Bart.,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


'   *Aremaitabtobook.'— Cburch  Rkttew. 

'A  book  of  eyklenoes  ba>ing  eipecial  relation  to 
the  controversies  of  onr  day/  Atuesmvu. 

'We  highly  esteem  this  work:  it  is  as  able 
and  orthodox  as  it  is  opportune.'  

If  ORKIKG  AnVESTIBBB. 

'As  a  plain  and  timely  book,  this  sbonid  be 
warmly  received  hj  the  public,  especially  by  Church- 
men ;  to  whom  we  commend  it,  for  the  reason  that 
it  Is  t^nperate,  readable,  and  oonvtndng/ 

MoBxnio  Herald. 

'  A  truly  admirable  production.' 

EniXBURGH  WlTNlW. 

*  In  point  of  learning  and  argumentative  power 
and  literary  ability,  the  Author  has  shown  himself 


worthy  to  meet  the  most  aoeomplished  antsionfsta 
of  our  holy  religion.  .  .  .  Uis  work  is  a  most 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Christian  evidence/  Weekly  Review. 

*Tbe  chapters  on  the  Elucidation  and  on  the 
Free-handling  of  the  BlUe,  and  the  concluding  one 
on  KiKnrledge  and  Faith,  are  so  exo^ent  that  we 
qaesUon  whether,  among  all  the  ralnabie  oootri- 
butions  to  our  literature  arising  out  of  this  unliappy 
cotttroverqr,  anything  more  thoroughly  useful,  aiid 
at  the  same  time  more  clever  and  telling,  has 
appeared/  Christlan  Advocate. 

'  A  work  in  which  the  reader  will  find  origin- 
ality of  treatment,  and  dearaess  and  folness  of 
theological  knowkdge.'^Dunux  £>'K]US«  Mail, 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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BIRTHDAY  OR  NEW-YEAR  PRESENTS. 


The  following  art  now  Ready : 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATEB.    lUnstrated  with  Onamental 

Borden.  Foliage,  Head-pleoes.  Vignettes,  Initial  Letters  prints  tn  Red  and  BUi±,  and  HWarieal 
EngravlDgi  from  the  old  afaaten.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Ber.  THOldAS  JAMSS,  ILA.  Qim 
Volame.    8to.    19t,  doth ;  3lf.  6d.  calf ;  3St.  moroooo. 

A  DICTIONABT  OF  THE  BIBLE ;  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Natural  Blstotr.  By  VARIOUS  WRITERS.  Edited  by  WH.  SMTTH,  IXJ).  VlfSi 
llliutraUoDS.    Complete  in  3  ToIa.    8va    9/.  is, 

LIVES   OF  BRITISH  EN6INEEBS.    From  the  Earliest  Period  to 

the  Death  of  Robert  Stephenson.  With  an  Acooont  of  their  Principal  Works  and  a  Kstery  ef 
Inland  Ownmnnlfarton  In  Britain.    With  7  PortnltoandSOOlllaatTatlons.    SYola.    Stol    63i. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  STYLES  OF  ARGHITECTXJBE.    6f 

JAMES  FER6USS0N,  FJLS.    With  312  lUnstraUons.    8to.    3lt.  6d, 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

A  Ooncise  Histoiy  of  each  See,  wi  th  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Blahops.  Bj  RICHARD  J.  £156. 
BJL    With  lUastnttona.    4  vols.    PbatSva 

TIm  following  bsTe  already  appeared. 
SOUTHERN  DIVISION:  Winchester.  Sallsbaiy.  Exeter.  WeUs.  Chldwsier,  Rocbester.  Gmto- 

bury.    2  Tola.    2U. 
EASTERN  DIVISION:  Oxford.  Fteterborongfa.  Ely,  Norwich. IJncobi.    1  voL    l«t. 

WESTERN  DIVISION :  Bristol.  Gkmccster,  Worcester.  Hereford.  Lichfield.    1  voL    1€i: 

[rWidsj. 

CHILDE    HAROLD'S   PILGRIMAGE.     By  Lord  Byron.    With  80 

Views  of  the  Scenes  and  Objecu  described  in  the  Poem,  from  Original  Sketdws  drawn  on  WoodUr 
Pxacn'AL  SxKLTOX.    Crown  8vo.    2ls. 

LISPINGS  FROM  LOW  LATITUDES.  Being  the  lUnstrated  Jour- 
nal of  the  Hon.  Impnlsla  Goahington's  Tour  to  the  East.  Edited  by  Lord  Duiferin.  With  41 
lUvstratioDs.    4to.    2U. 

ANTIQUE  GEMS ;  Their  Origin,  Uses,  and  Value  as  Interpreters  of 

.Ancient  History  and  as  lllustrattve  of  Andent  Art.  By  Rev.  C.  W.  KING,  M.A.  With  IliatB* 
Uons.    8VO.    42s. 

MEDIEVAL   AND   MODERN   POTTERY   AND    PORCELAIN.   Bj 

JOSEPH  MARRYAT.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  340  Woodcuts.    Medium  8to.    3Iil  6d 

THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING.   Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  WAAGEN.    With  Illustrations.    2  rols.    FoatSvo.    2tt. 

THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

sir  CHAS.  EASTLAKE,  R.A.    With  150  IllostraUons.    2  vols.    Post  8to.    30i. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  HORACE.     Edited  by  Dean  Milman,  and 

Illustrated  by  300  Engravings  of  Coins»  Gems.  Statues,  &c,  l!h>m  the  Antique.   2  vols.  8td,  M 

GREECE ;  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  HistoricaL    By  Rev.  G.  Woids- 

WORTH,  D.D.  With  an  Essay  on  Greek  Art.  by  GEORGE  SCHARF,  FAA.  With  600  Bjgiw- 
Ings.    Royal  8to.    28s. 

HYMNS  IN  PROSE  FOR  CHILDREN.      By  Mrs.  Barbanld.     With 

113  Original  Designs  by  Barnes,  Wimperis,  Coleman,  and  Kennedy.  Engraved  by  Jajos  Omri. 
Fcap.  4to.    7t.6<i. 

2:S0FS  FABLES.    A  New  Version,   chiefly  from  Original  Sources. 

By  Rev.  THOMAS  JAMES.  M.A.    With  100  Woodcuts  by  Johk  Tksvtel,    Post  8vo.    2t.  A 

THE  STORY  OF  PUSS  IN  BOOTS.     Illustrated  by  Otto  Speckter. 

Small  4to.    is.  6d. ;  or  coloured.  2s.  6d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.         , 

jOOgle 
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This  daj  Is  pobUsbed,  in  1  toL  8to.  with  lUastntioDS,  price  lOi.  ed. 

HOREB  AND  JERUSALEM. 

By  the  Rev.  Obobok  Sakdh. 

o— — 

This  day  is  pabUsbed,  in  1  toL  8to.  with  niostnUons,  pike  12t. 

THE   HERRINS: 

ITS   NATURAL   HISTORY   AND    NATIONAL   IMPORTANCE. 
Bj  Jobs  M.  Hitcbkll,  FJLP.S.,  &c 

o 

Now  ready.  In  1  voU  demy  8vo.  with  nnmeroos  Ulostntlons  from  Photographs,  price  15t. 

NOTES  OF  A  CRUISE  OF  H.M.8.  'FAWN,' 

In  the  Western  Fsclflc.  in  the  Tear  lb62. 
By  T.  H.  Hood. 

0 

Now  reedy,  in  1  voL  extra  leap.  Sto.  price  S«. 

THE  FORTY  DAYS  AFTER  OUR  LORD'S  RESURRECTION. 

By  the  Rer.  Wiluax  Ha2(KA,  LL.D., 
Author  of  •  The  Last  Day  of  Oar  Lord's  Passion.' 


i  Now  ready,  in  1  toL  crown  8vo.  price  8<.  6(2. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  SPORT  IN  MORAY. 

Collected  Ihnn  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  the  late  Chablts  St.  Jonyt, 
Author  of  *  \VM  SporU  of  the  Highlands.' 


Ninth  Edition,  now  ready,  in  1  voL  extra  fcap.  Sto.  price  6s. 

THE  LAST  DAY  OF  OUR  LORD'S  PASSION. 

By  the  Rev.  WnjiAM  Haxka,  LLD.  . 

o 

Now  ready,  In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  price  12f. 

THE  ROMAN  POETS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

By  W.  Y.  Sellab.  M.A., 

Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 


Fifteenth  Thousand,  now  ready,  price  6<t 

MARJORIE    FLEMINS: 

A  SKETCH. 

Beicg  the  Paper  entiUed  *  Pet  Maijorie :  a  Story  of  Child  Life  Fifty  Years  Ago/ 

By  JoH»  Bbowx,  M.D.,  Author  of  •  Rab  and  his  Friends.* 

Rtpriniedfnm  the  Xorth  Bbitisb  Re\'iew. 


EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS,  88.  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh:  ^^^j^ 
Q.liEY.-No.229.  ^^9S^^ 


18  QUABTKKLY  UTBKAKT  AI>V£KTISEIL  ^Jam. 

MB.  MUBRArS  ADVANCED  GLASS  BOOKS. 

•  Tin's  Kriet  of  **  Sruiasn'  Maxuaia"  pmUiaked  bg  Mr.  Murray,  and  mail  qffhem  eiOed  by  Dr.  V«. 
Smith,  postrsa  $eceral  dUtinetine  featurei  wkich  rtndm-  them  sinfukuig  valmtbU  as  tdneatimtaZ  ««rS3L 
While  tKere  is  an  utter  absence  of  JUppamcg  in  tkem^  there,  it  tkou^  in  everjfpoffe,  leUdk  am*at  fmA  te 
excite  tkotigkt  in  tkote  tcho  study  tkem^  and  we  art  glad  «f  an  oppartumtjf  (f  dtrfctinff  Ou.  nffrwfiffn  ef 
sueK  ttachers  as  art  mifatmOiar  %oUk  them  ie  these  adrnknaUk  tdkioi-teola.'— 'flu  Mcseux. 


X— BNOLAiro. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME;  a  History  of  Ekglaxd,  feos 

■*■     THF.  Karliest  Ttjirs.    6a'<«d  on  the  History  by  DAVID  HUME,  comcted  id 
contioued  to  1858.    Woodcats.    P«*t  6to.    7t.  6d. 

n.— FRANCE. 

THE   STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OP  FRANCE.     From  the 

-^     Eaiiliest  Times  to  the  EsTABuaRMENT  of  the  Second  Empire.  1852.    B^  W. 
H.  Pearson.     Edited  hy  Di-.  WM.  SMITH.    Woodcats.     Tost  8to.    Is.  6d, 

IIL-^GREECE. 

THE    STUDENT'S   HISTORY   OF    GREECE.     From  the 

-■-     Earliest  TiMta  to  the  Roman  Conquest.    By  Dr.  WM.  SMITH.    Woodcds. 

Pott  av».   74.  ^. 

IV.  —  ROME.— (1)  The  Jtepvhlic, 

fSE     STUDENT'S     HISTORY     OF     ROME.     From  the 

-*■     Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.    By  DEAN  LIDDELL. 
Woodcuts.    Post  8ro.    7s.  6c/. 

(2)  The  Empire. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GIBBON ;  An  Epitome  of  the  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fail  op  the  Roman  Exfibe.  By  Dr.  WM.  SMITH. 
Woodcuts.     Poet  8vo.     7«.  6</.  ^ 

v.— THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGR 
By  GKOUOE  P.  MARSH.    Edited,  with  AdJitioux  and  Kotct,  by  DK.  Wil.  SlUTH. 

I'ost  8vo.    7s.  6cl. 

TI, 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LrTERATUEE. 

-■■     By  T.  B.  SHAW.    Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D.    Post  8vo.  7».  6d, 

VII.— ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 
THE  STUDEN'T'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

-*■     By  Rev.  W.  L.  BEVAK.    Edited  by  Dr.  WM.  SMITH.  Woodcuts.  Post  8to.   7s.  SJ. 

ELEMENTABT  SCHOOL  HISTOBIES. 


SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    For  Junior  Classes. 

r  Dr.  WM.  SMITH.    Woodcuts.     12mo.    3».  6d. 


■^    By 

A    SMALL! 

■«■     By  Dr.  W.M. 


SlIALLER  HISTORY   OF  ROifE.     For   Junior  Classes. 

.  SMITH.     Wooilcuts.     12mo.     3s.  6<f. 


SMALLER    HISTORY    OF     ENGLAND.      For   Junior 

usscs.     By  Dr.  WM.  bMITH.     Woodcuts.     12mo.     3s.  6rf. 


JOHN  MUURAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.         , 
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DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HIS  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


In  2  Toll,  royal  Bvo,,  cloth  boards,  price  1/.  53.  each, 
THE 

ROYAL   PHRASEOLOGICAL 

PBENCHENGUSH  ahb  EITGUSH-FBENCH 

DICTIONARY. 

By  J.  C.  TARVER,  late  French  Master,  Eton  College.    ' 


*Mo«t  raadlly  do  we  acknowledge  the  flood  of  light  which  haa  been  thrown  on  French  phiaiea  tar 
X.  Tarrer. . .  .Hia  work  is  reallj  a  valnable  addition  to  onr  Dictionaiy  ihelf— the  moet  important  sbetf 
to  every  man's  llbrrary.  The  nice  skill  with  which  he  has  compared  and  contrasted  the  phnua  of  the 
toOBoat inflnentSal  of  lAodem  tongues  can  haitSlj  be  over-praised.  Sodi  a  book  ml^t  well  desenre a 
Atkiet  notice ;  but  we  are  happy  to  take  this  opportunity,  meantime,  of  saying  that  one  of  the  rolnmea 
kssttow  bean  In  constant  nse  with  ns  for  five  years,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  another  recent 
«BS  of  ita  class  which  we  hare  found  more  usefbU  The  idea  waa  happy,  and  the  execatian  has  been 
■ost  Isadably  carcftiL  We  hare  been  infliUtely  obliged  to  It  in  reading  the  lighter  French  literature  of 
tills  day— ao  full  of  vocablea  fresh  firom  the  mint  of  camp  or  guinguUU,  and  lively  aodadous  turns 
♦wrw,  wMTOitf^y,  undreamt  of  by  "the  forty"— which  wovld  have  pOBled  Toltahw  as  nodi  m 
IshnsoD.'— Quarterly  JUmew. 

DULAU  AND  CO.,  SOHO  SQUARE. 


PMisJied  an  the  First  of  every  Month,  price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    OBSERVER. 

OONDUCTED  BY 

MEMBEBS  OF  THE  CHX7BCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  the  year  1864  the  'Christian  Obserrer*  enters  npon  its  Sixty- third  Yolnme.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  now  existing  periodicals.  It  commenced  with  the  oentuiy, 
hasootUyed  most  of  its  cotempoinries,  and  still  sarvires;  maintaining  the  same  principles 
with  which  it  made  ita  first  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  sixty-three  yeans  ago. 

Its  first  Editor  was  the  philanthropic  Zachary  Macaalay»  the  father  of  the  historian ;  he 
was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  a  di:ttingaished  band,  eminent  for  their  station,  their  talents, 
and  their  piety.  Wilberforce  and  Gisborne,  Thornton  and  Venn  (of  Clapham),  Scott  and 
Smeon,  Cecil  and  Daniel  Wilson  (the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  were  amongst  \U  early  friends, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  contributed  to  enrich  its  pag^es  from  time  to  time.  Its  last 
£«litor  was  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow. 

It  is  still  *  conducted  by  Members  of  the  Established  Church.'  Its  aim  is  to  maintain  the 
pure  religion  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  high 
pretensions  of  ritualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  neologianism  on  the  otlier.  It  maintains 
evangielical  truth  in  opposition  to  both ;  and  the  grave,  simple,  and  venci-able  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England  against  opponent^  whether  from  these  or  from  whatever  quortei^s. 


Th«  Kumber  to  Jamuury,  1864,  contains  th«  following  Artiolei:— 

J.  The  Course  of  Infidelity.  5.  Theological  Coll<>ge8  in   Connexton  with    the 

JSUnley'B  Sermons  in  the  East.  Church  of  EngUuid.— Deficiency  of  Candi* 


.  „       , —J  East. 

a.  Froide's  History  of  England. 
4.  The  8tnfford8hlre  Potteries,  and  the  Chfldren's 
Employment  Commlasioo. 


dates  for  Holy  Orders 
6.  CorrtMpoDdence.  —  Notice    of    BooL^Fublic 
Allkirs.  ^ 


LoNDoar :  HATCUAUD  &  CO.,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Digitized  by  (CiC)Ogle 
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NEW  WOBKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


DIARY  OF  MAST  COUNTESS  COWFER,  Lady  of  the 

Bedguakdeb  to  Cabozjne  Psimcbs  of  Wales.    Portniu    Sv^o.        IKtxt  WtA^ 

HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  DUKE  OF  BUBr 

GUNDY.    By  J.  FOSTER  KIRK.    PoftrriU,    2  if«k    8to.    SOr. 

THE  ROCE-CUT  TEMPLES  OF  INDIA.    lUiistrated  b; 

74  Photogmphs  taken  cih  the  Spot    Bj  Major  GILL.    Described  bj  JAXSS  FEB- 

GUSSON,  F.U.S.    8vo.     63#. 

THE  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  OF  THE  ANCIENT 

EASTERN  WORLD.     By  PROFESSOR  RAWLIXSOX.    Vols.  I.  and  U.— CHALDJEA 

and  ASSYRIA.    With  400  lUustratioiu.     8vo.     16«.  each. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CICERO;  His  Character, 

Public  and  Prtratc,  as  Statesman,  Orator,  and  Friend.    By  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Q.C. 
lUustFations.    2  vols.     Post  8vq. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 

to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in   the  Roman  Empiue.     By    Dean   MILBIAX. 
Revised  Edition.    3  vols.    8vo.    36«. 

MR.  ^GLADSTONE'S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS,  1853, 

60,  and  63;    also   his  Speeches  on  Tax-Bills,    1861,  and  on  Charxtxes,  1863. 
8vo.     10«.  6J. 

BR.  WM.  SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE;  its 

Antiquities    Biop^aphy,   Geo^aphy,    and    Natural    Histoiy.      Complete    m   3    VgIl. 
Illastrations.     J^Iedium  Sro.     105<. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  (published 

and  unpublished)  of  LORD  HOUGHTON.    Fcap.  8to.    6». 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  IN  ITALY.    Deriyed 

from  Historical  He»oarches,  as  well  as  Inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  in  that  Coontrr. 
By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE.     Illustrations.     2  vola.     Sto.     ' 

IJust  JSe^f, 

THE    RELATION    BETWEEN    THE    DIVINE    ANT 

HUMAN    ELEMENTS   IX   HOLY   SCIllPTURE.     By  Rev.  1>r.  HANKAIL    8t«. 
10».  6c/. 

INDUSTRIAL    BIOGRAPHY:  Iron-Workers    and    Toal- 

3IAKERS.     By  SAMUEL  SMILES.     Post  8ro.     6*. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  LINCOLN'S  INN  CHAPEL, 

AND  ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS.     By  Rev.  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A.    8vo.    95. 

LAWS  OF  NATURE  THE  FOUNDATION  OP  MORALS. 

By  DAVID  ROWLAND.     Post  8vo.     6». 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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HATCHAED  &  CO.,  187,  Piccadilly  (W.)i  beg  leave  to 
drmw  the  otteotioa  of  the  Pablic  to  their  exteiuive  STOCK  of  BIBLES,  PKAYER* 
BOOKS,  and  CHURCH  SERVICES  in  every  variety  of  binding :  also  to  their  select  assort- 
Dent  of  New  Pablicationa,  of  Children'*  and  Ilhistrated  Gift  Books.  Orders  by  Post  punctu- 
■llj  atteoded  to,  and  a  Liberal  Diseoont  allowed  for  Cash  Purchases. 

MEW  WORKS  BY  DR.  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  F.R.S., 

PBTflKZAH  TO  THB  JUXQ'a  OOLUGK  BOSPITAL. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  mach  Enlarg^ed,  price  Ss.  6d, 
ON  URINE,  UBINABY  DEPOSITS,  and  CALCULI;   and  on  the 
TREATMENT  of  URINARY  DISEASES.    Pp.  460.    34  Platet. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  in  MEDICINE.    Seoond  Edition.    145. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  of  URINARY  DEPOSITS.    35  Plates.    9«.  6d. 
THB  STRUCTURE  of  the  SIMPLE  TISSUES,    7b.  6d. 
HOW  TO  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE.     New  EdiUon  preparing. 
Sabecriptioo,  10<.  each  Volame, 

ABCHIYES  of  MEDICINE.    Edited  by  Dr.  Beale.    VoU.  l,  II.,  k  IIL 
London:  JOHN  CHURCHILL  &  SONS,  Nkw  Bitblhioton  Street. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12,  St.  James's  Square, 
LONDON,  8.W.   FoDiiPKD  nr  1841. 

PMno— HJLA  Tin  PRINCE  or  WALE& 

FTMldent-Tin  KARL  of  CLARENDON.  ILO. 

VlB»iA«sldattts-*EABL8rAxaon,nB  LOBD  Bnaor  ov  Oztobd,  Hb  Eseoscuoict  M.  Vaji  m  Wmi. 

Trustees— Tiu  Sab.  or  GL&unKisr,  nnc  Eakc  of  Caemaivox,  Gbomb  Qmtb,  Siq. 

COMMITTEE. 

Sn  B.  pRrumoKs.  D.CLL,  QX3. 

H.  Rttvs,  Bm). 

Thb  Lobd  Bishop  of  8r.  Davd^s. 

GoLDimr  SMrrii,  Esq. 

Thi  AacRBisiior  or  Duauv. 

Hov.  E.  TwisLBToy. 

TaAVOS  Twoib  Q  C 


J.  AuKBSov,  M.D. 
RsT.  Jom  Baxlow. 
Sn  J.  P.  BoiLBAU,  Babt. 

RbT.  W.  H.  BaOOBFIKLDw 

&  H.  BvKaoaT,  Esq. 
TwwAS  Gabltlb,  Esq. 
Rbt.  F.  a  Odok. 
l£.ClBa8r,EsQ. 

TUs  IJIimy  offm  to  its  menkben  the  use  of  a  Large  and  CbotoB  OoUeetion  of  Books,  numbering  up- 
^sards  of  80.000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  wblch  are  anaoged  upon  sbdves  (to  which 
«n  the  membsrs  have  aooess)  in  the  Ibllowtng  28  Divisions  :— 

Hlstoiy.  Orsekand  UUn  Classioi;     13.— BtbUopa^  and  LlteiBiy  History. 


A.HATWAJU>,EBQ.,Q.a 

Loan  HovoBTQV. 

IjBqhabd  Honaaa,  Esq. 

T.  H.  Ear.  &Q. 

Sir  Jobs  Shaw  LaFSvai. 

Hkbhah  Mbbtvalb,  C.B. 

Thb  Vbbt  Bbv.  Dbam  Mnjuv. 


kMladtaig  the  Cotlsctlons  of  Boeckb,  Gruter. 

GrnvluSk  Qronovius,  Mnratori,  fcc. 

~ Hlstonr;  induding  the  AcU 

BaronU     innr*— t    BulUrium 

i  Councils^  Sec 

4^Tbeolocr ;    Inoiiidlog    the    Fathers  of    the 

Oinrdi,  Fufcer  Society  Publications.  Purl- 

tin  sod  Nonoonfonnlst  writers,  &c. 
4.— Modsra  European  History. 
J.— Vojsfea  and  Travels;  Inelndlng  the  rare  Col- 

leetloDS    of   Pnrcbas.    Hakluyt,    Ramo«lo, 

Virisntyn,  iDe. 
6. — Btocnphy. 

7.-UIKor7  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelsnd. 
8.— Briiiih  County  History,  Topography,  Heraldry, 

snd  Fsmlly  History. 
^^IWlsmenUry  Htotory;  Including  Hsnmrd's 

DebstMi  GoUeasd  SpeedM^ReporUorCum- 
mlttees  and  Comrnisaions. 
lOr-PnbUestlons  of  the  Beoori  Oommlssloo.  and 

of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls. 
ll.-Ststales  of  the  Realm  and  Law  BotAs. 
la^Lndcriegy  and  Iliilology ;  Including  DIctloii* 

sries  and  GrannnarB  of  various  laagnsges. 

EnqfckipMdiaa,  Engllah  and  Foreign. 
TemM  of  Admisskn :— 8n1 


14.-Moralt 

lAw— Arts 

10.— Tranmctlons   and  PubUcatlons 

Sodetiea.  English  and  Foreign. 
17.— Reviews.  Magsiines,  and  other  Serials^  boond 

Insets. 
18.— Novels  snd  Bonanc^  old  and  new. 
19.— Kni^lsh  Poetry  and  Drama. 
20.— English  Miscellaneous  Prose  Literature. 
21.— Worics  OB  India  and  Austnlla;  Including  Pub* 

Ikatlons  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 
31— French  Literature:  Historical,  Documentary, 

POeticaL  lEc 
23.— German  Literature:  Including  the  Historical 

OoUeetloos  of  Perta.  fez.  Westphaleo.  ko. 
24.— Italian  Utsrature,  General  and  Historical; 

Indodlng  the  CoUectioos  of  Muratori.  Gn»> 

vlu^  Alberi,  4a 

panish  Ulsntare :  faicluding  a  rare  CoUec 

tloD  of  Oonedlas  Sueltss. 


25. 


26.— Histoiy  and  Literature  of  the  United  Stateo 

of  America. 

A  ifew  JEkNNsii  <^  ih4  OaUOmtt  qf  Ms  ABofct, 

•004  «  CUuttfUA  htda  tf  Sul^ecU,  forming  a 

royoi  oekMS  tol«aM  q^  1000  JM^.  it  i^  Me  Jireit. 

with  Entrance  Fee 


£3  a  year  without  Entrance  Fee,  or  £2  a  y< 
T«wn.  Eeadlag  Room  open  Ihum  10  tog, 


Qoecription,  i.    _    -- — 

«r  <• ;  LMi  Menberriilp^  £20.    Fifteen  Volvmes  are  idlowed  to  Gbunti^  Members,  Ten  to  Residents  In 


B.  HARBISON,  Snx  AXD  LnaABiAir, 
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Smithy  Elder,  and  Co/s  Hew  Pnblicatiaas. 

JOUENAL  OP  A  DDPLOMATFS  THREE  YEARff  RES- 

DEMCE  ia  PERSIA.  By  E.  B.  Eaktwice,  Esq.,  late  H.ll.'a  Qmrgi  d'AAkm  is 
Peniiu    TwoVoiiUDM.    Post  8tq.   . 

THE  HEKIM  BASHI;  or»  Adventures  of  Giuseppe  Antonelli, 

a  Physician  ia  the  Turkish  Service.  Br  Dr.  Ht^MPn&T  Saxdwitu,  CB.,  Aatfaor  of 
•  The  Siege  oTEan.'    Two  YoUmies.    Potf  8vo» 

MILITARY  ENDS  and  MORAL 'MEANS.     ExempKfying 

the  higher  Influences  affecting  Militarj  Life  and  Character,  the  Motives  to  Enliftiaeet* 
the  use  of  Stratagems  in  War,  the  Keoessity  for  StaacLing  Amnes,  awi  tba  Datie»  tfs 
JMilitary  Force  aiding  tha  Civil  Power.  Bj  Coloodl  Jajubi  €l«AMJUi»  AvUnrof  *Tk» 
Art  of  War.'    One  Volume.    Demy  8vo. 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEWS  OP  SOCIETY.     Sixteen  EngraYings 

in  OutUne,  Designed  and  Drawn  by  RICHARD  DOYLE.  E^^red  bf  Dauibu  Wflb 
DescriptiTe  LettttTreaa.    Obloog  folio.    Ualfbouad.     Ida. 

A  FOURTH  VOLUME  OP  SERMONS,  Preached  at  Trinity 

Chapel,  BrightM^faf  t&e  kte.EKV.  EEEDKiUCK  W.  JiQXtRiaON,MJW.  Fort  8«a.  ^ 

SAVAGE   AFRICA:    Being  flie  Narratrve   of  a  Tour  in 

Equatorial,  South-Westem,  and  Nortb-Wartcn  Afi-ica.  With  Sets  on  the  UaMlaaf 
the  Gorilla ;  on  tiht  ExistcBoe  of  Umun-aa  tmi  Tailed  Mbaf  «■  liia  Sla:T« Tnde;  qb  the 
Origin,  Character,  and  Capabilitiea  of  Hha  Nfegro;  and  on  the  future  Cirilizatiott  of 
Wetttm  A^oa.  By  W.  WINWOOD  K£ADfi,F3;6.S.  Second  Edition.  mtkluDa 
Illustrations  by  Messrs.  WoLFF  and  ZWECXEtL^  BngraTvd  by  Dalziel»  afid  a  3fa{L 
One  Voluma.    Svil,    2U. 

THE  LIFE  OP  GOETHE.   By  Geotob  Henby  Lewml  New 

Edition.  Partly  rewritten.  One  Volume.  8vo.  With  a  Portrait.  Cloti^  I6«^; 
Gal(2U. 

MB,  AND  MRS.  PAULCGNBRIDGIL    By  HAKUffOK  Aioi 

Author  of  ■  Kita,'  *  Confidenoes,'  •  Carr  of  Canlyon,^  &c    2  toIs.    Pisst  ftm. 

UNCLE   CROTTTS   RELATIONS.     By  HmscBz   Qfira, 

Author  of  *  The  CoCtoA  lotAJ"    Two  Volumes.    Poi^t  8vo. 

WHIST  STUDIES:  Being  Hands  of  Whirt  Played  Tfcroagft 

according  to  tha  ST^tam.  of '  Ouwadish,'  and  in  Illustration  of  the  Piiaufto  kiddoiR) 
in  that  Work.    By  A.  C.  and  B.  D.    Squaie  l6mo.    2s.  6ii 

LONDON  PEOPLE:  SkETCHED  fbom  Lifb.     By  Chable» 

bZSSETi.    With  nimiei'0U9  Ulustnitious.    Fcsp.  4to.    Elegantly  houad.     tg,  6A 

THE  SPORTING  RIFLE  AND  ITS  PROJECTILES.    By 

LientsDant  Jawk»  F(MtSTTff,  M.A ,  Assistam*  Comerratoe  oi  ¥bntbt^  natrnT  fcdiu 
Witii  Thxee  Plabes.    Demy  8vo.    7«.  6(/. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  65,rConiIiil!. 
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NEW    JUVENILE    WORKS. 


A  DYENTTJRES  OP  ALPAN ;  or,  The  Magic  Amulet.    By 

-^^   John  Holme  Buuow,  BA.    With  Eight  lllastnitioBs  by  J.  D.  Watson.    Ci-own 
8ro.    hs. 

*  A  very  good  book,  and  we 'cordially  recoramend  it  as  a  tale  for  intelligent  boyt So 

Gxr  as  we  hare  yet  seen*  **  Alfan  **  is  the  book  for  boys  this  Christinas ;  and  we  invite  i^eri 
of  these  columns  to  put  our  reooDimendatioa  to  tha  tmL^^Iihuttaied  Times, 

*  The  story  is  well  told ;  and  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  readable  that  has  come  under  our 
notice  this  season.' — Morning  Post, 

*■  Brilliant  as  a  Christmas  pantomime — wondrous  and  improbable  as  an  extran^anza  put 

upon  the  stage  for  the  delight  of  children  making  holiday Mr.  Burrow's  nairative, 

which  we  have  read  breathless,  possesses  that  spell  of  enchantment  essential  to  the  success  of 
such  literary  creatioos.  It  is  a  iwnanoe  set  with  jewels— a  vision  which  dazzles  while  it  lasts^ 
and  then  passes  away  and  fades  into  the  light  of  common  day.' — Prem, 


Tlf  ATTD  LATIMEE,    A  Tale  for  Young  People.     By  the 

^^  Hon.  Augusta  Bethell.    With  Four  IIlttstni*i«i&    Fcsp.  Stou    38.  6dL 

'  A  prettily-told  tale,  and  narrated  by  a  writer  who  has  a  kindly  sympathy  for  nursery 
rights  and  wrongs,  and  who  shows  by  the  gentle  and  graceful  langua^  she  employs  that  she 
has  fully  learnt  the  task  of  making  her  story  intelligible  to  those  fi>r  whose  benefit  it  was 
especially  desiy^Md.  ....  The  book  is  a  pretty  trihut»  to  the  imieistandliig  and  synsfiatiues 
of  young  readers,  and  m  this  light  it  will  doubtless  rise  into  popakrity.'— ifontvii^  Post. 

'  This  little  story  will  be  read  with  bi-eethless  interest  by  the  4ittle  people  for  whom  it  has 
been  written.  It  exhibits  the  evil  consequences  of  one  act  of  disobedience,  and  in  the  touching 
history  of  the  blind  Ellen  inculcates  lessons  of  raaignation  and  sympathy  and  love.' — Sun, 

THE  TRUE,  PATHETIC  HISTORY  OP  POOR  MATCH. 

-''    By  Holme  Lee.    With  Foot  Illustrations  by  Walter  Cbane.    Fcap.  8vo.    ds.  6<f. 

*  Delightfully  cheerful  and  true  in  its  picture  of  diild  life It  is  one  of  the  happiest 

and  wholesomest  little  gift  books  of  the  season,  and  a  book  tliat  may  give  an  hour  of  simple 
pleasuM  to  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  a  household,  although  it  has  been  written  ouly  for  the 
young.* — Examinsr, 

*  Very  delightful  in  its  humour,  tenderness,  knowledge  o£  hmte  lii«,  aad  deep  sympathy  with 

the  affectionate  domestic  animals  which  are  so  much  misunderstood In  shoH,  it  is  an 

exquisite  little  book — sunny,  bright,  affectionate,  and  gentle,  with  no  half-hearted  sermonising 
to  take  away  the  relish  of  its  pure  womanly  freshness  and  gneB,*-^Daiiy  Neves, 


LEGENDS  from  FAIRY  LAND. 

By  Houu  Lbe.  With  Eight  mustratlons. 
Fo^Svo.    3«.6d. 

THE  WONDERFUL    ADVEN-' 

TURB9  OF  Tim4>Ka00  AlfI>BII»ELn» 
COMPAM.T,  Bf  rwuM  JoiTsaisT  wrrH  Urxu 

COXTKKT   THIOUGH   Tint    fiXCHANTED  FOBSirr. 

By  RbLMs  Lkx.  With  Eight  Itlostnitlons. 
Fcsp.8r(».    Sued. 

TUFLONGBO'S  JOURNEY  IK 

SEARCH  OF  OGRES  \  wlUi  an  Accoant  of 
bis  ICarly  l.ifp,  and  bow  lils  Shoes  foi  Wont 
Out.  ByHoucBLsB.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Fcap.8vo.    81.  Od. 


STORIES  OF  OLD;    or,  Bible 

NAKaATtm,  snlted  to  the  Capacity  of  Young 
Ghiklren.  By  Cumukk  Hadlkv.  Fir$t  Series. 
Old  Testament  With  Seren  lUostrsUons. 
Fcap.  8VO.    3f .  <d. 


STORIES  OF  OLD;   or,  Bik* 

Habbativm.  salted  to  the  Oq^tgr  of  Tonv 
CbUdrea.  Bgr  Caxouks  Haduu:.  SeeuntL 
Series.  New  Testament.  With  iieveu  lUns- 
tratioos.    Foh^Svo.    as.  td 


CHILDREN'S    SAYINGS;    or. 

Early  Lira  at  Homr.  By  Gasolqik  Hadlkt. 
With  Four  UlMtiaaons.  Square  16mo.  2s.  6d. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  A;  CO,  05,  COSNEILL.       . 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  WORKS. 


SYLVIA'S    LOVEES. 

BY  MRS.  GASKELL, 

Atttbor  of  *  Maiy  Bartoo.*  •  Lifb  of  Charlotte  BrontS.'  &cu 

With  Five  Illustrations,    Crown  8vo.    6s. 


'  For  true  artistic  worinnanship,  we  think 
**  Sylvia's  Lorers "  saperior  to  any  of  Mvt, 
Gaskelfs  former  works.*— -iKAawmm. 

*This  is  a  novel  to  read  slowly,  as  one 
reads  a  poem.  Its  plot  is  of  sach  a  tale  as 
Crabbe  might  have  chosen  for  his  verse,  and 
although  written  in  prose  it  deals  among 
simple  and  uafiuhionable  people,  with  the 
truest  poetry  of  thought,  ieeling,  and  action. 
It  stands  before  the  rMder  as  a  picture  by  a 
sterling  artist.'— J^xommer. 

*  We  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  placing 
the  gifted  author  of  this  Tolume  in  the  fore* 
most  rank  of  living  writers. Like  a 


well-compoaed  and  nioely-ezeciited  psnonar 
picture,  liie  scenes  widen  as  they  roU  oo;  ew 
and  anon  revealing  the  author's  high  {nnpoe 
-~the  inculcation  of  sound  mmtdtty,  sad  tb 
practice  of  those  invaluable  virtues,  ncoemr 
to  our  advantage  in  every-day  life.'— Dd^ 
News» 

*  Mrs.  GaskeU  now  comes  before  the  potte 
with  an  excelloit  iUustraticHi  of  her  ipeal 
style.  The  story  is  worked  out  with  angt^ 
power  and  great  variety  of  incident . . .  h 
eveiy  respect  the  authoress  bas  beeneqniti 
her  reputation  in  this  work.'— /fivriratej 
London  ifeics. 


II. 


THE  MOORS  AND   THE  FENS. 

BY  F.  G.  TRAFFORD, 

Author  of  '  aty  and  Saborb,'  *  Too  Much  Alone/  ftc 
With  Five  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo.    6«. 


'  This  novel  stands  out  much  in  the  same 
way  that  '*  Jane  Eyre "  did.  ...  The  cha- 
ivcters  are  drawn  by  a  mind  which  can  re- 


alize fictitious  characters  with  miniife  e- 
tensity.' — Saturday  BeoimB, 


A  F  T  E  B  *  D  A  R  E. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,- 

Author  of  'Tbe  Woman  in  White,*  &c. 
With  Five  DliiBtrations.    Crown  8vo. 


5«. 


*The  tales  are  stories  of  adventure,  well 
varied,  and  often  striking  in  the  incident,  or 
with  thrilling  situations.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  brevity  over  the  regular  novel, 
and  are  about  as  pkasant  reading  as  a  novel 
reader  could  desire.' — Spectator, 

'  We  prefer  Mr.  Collins's  short  stories  to 
his  three  •volume  novek.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  do  not  prefer  his  best  short  stories  to 


any  others  of  the  day.  The  power  of  oe* 
manding  the  faculties  of  the  reader  ii  cb" 
cised  in  nearly  all  these  stories.' — Gkbe, 

<  Of  the  tales  themselves,  the  main  elcnsi 
is  the  excitement  either  of  curiosity  or  ternr. 
Their  great  merit  consists  either  in  the  efo- 
tive  presentation  of  mystery,  or  the  ^Mm 
worldng  up  of  striking  situationaL*— >lf«tf* 
minster  £wiew. 


%*  Other  VoUmet  we  in  Preparation, 


London :  SMITH.  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65,  COBNHILL. 
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irSW  BOOK  OH  7BAHCE. 

Vow  TMdjr,  in  Om  VoIoim,  crawn  8vo^  price  7t.  doib, 

iSodem   France;    its  Journalism,    Literature,    and 

Society.  By  A..y.  KibwaN,  Esq^  BarroteiwitpUiw,  Author  of  the  Article  'France ' 
in  the  Encyciopadia  BriUmmoOt  <  Ports,  Arsenals,  and  Dockyards  of  France,'  *  The  Army 
and  Gairiions  of  France^'  &c. 


'  "Tliia  Tohmw  is  fttni  tiMpen  of  an  avtbor  whose 
^^rledge  of  Fkanee  and  FreDcfamen  Is  sach,  that 
~  ~  1  if  it  be  equalled  by  another  sol^t  of  Her 
sMi^Jestv.  We  have  DO  history  of  English 
'ndmateand  * 


here  glren  of  Ftench  Joonudlsm.  Nor  do  we  know 
where  else  we  conld  direct  the  reader  for  Informa- 
tion so  reliaUe  conoeming  the  military  system  or 
the  social  life  of  France.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
free  sad  Tfeorow.'— >iM*M  ^uarUrljf  Review, 


so  intimate  and  thoroogh  as  the  acoonnt 

London :  JaCESoit,  Walpobd,  and  Hoddeb,  27,  Fktemoster  Row. 

Jnst  pabllshed,  in  crown  8vo^  price  5s.  doth, 

!Flie  First  Week  of  Time  ;    or,   Scripture  in  Harmony  with 
Sdenee.    By  Chi8.  Williams,  Anthor  of  <  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,'  &c.  &c 
*  Oar  aatbor's  reading  has  been  extensive;  and  I  ledge  to  the  reader  in  a  pleasant,  intelligible  way.' 
be  poaaciscs  the  .Csculiy  of  conveying  his  luow*  |  — iiaadsr. 

London :  Jackiok,  Walfobd,  and  Hoddeb,  27,  Fatemoster  Bow. 

JOmr  MSTIB'S   UXERABT  VBUOB. 
In  One  Tolome^  crown  Svoi..  price  Cs.  doth, 

The  Improyement  of  Time.   .An  Essay,  with  other  Literary 

Bemaina,  by  JOHM  FoSTEB,  Anthor  of  <  An  Enay  on  Decision  of  Charaeter,'  &c.    With  a 

PrefiM*  by  JOHH  Subppabd,  Author  of  *  Thoughto  on  Devotion,'  &c.    Edited  by  J.  £. 

Btlamd,  M.A, 

« TlM  reader  will  find  In  It  all  the  dMraeteristtes  I  thoniait  and  happy  Imsfefy;  and  the  ••Letters" 

«r  Ihe  anthofs  mind.'— ArOM  QuarteHy  Review,        are  aa  interesting  aa  any  published  in  his  life.'— 

•  Tho  -Notes  of  SermoDs"  are  fbU  of  striki^  I  CkrieUan  Work. 

London :  Jaceson,  Walfobd,  and  Hodder,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review,  No.  77>  for  January, 

price  6t^  containi :  ' 


1.  EodeslasUcal  QoesUons  in  1664. 

3.  Longfellow's  New  Foems. 
&  TWwde's  Elisabeth. 

4.  Sdentifio  Assodations~01d  and  New. 
6.  Travels  tai  the  Himalayas. 
«.  £d«catk»  In  Italy. 


n.  Bevotatlons  In  Endish  Histoiy. 
8.  Klrwan's  Modem  rranoe. 
».  PMepectooT  PbUtlcal  Fartlea. 

10.  France  and  Madsgsscar. 

11.  ^Uofiw  on  AflUrs  and  Books. 


KpikfiiB  on  Afidrs  and  Books. 
London :  jACUOjr,  Walforo,  and  Hoddeb,  27,  Fhtemoster  Row. 

enr  loou  tob  thx  youvo. 

Jwt  pviMlshed,  hshdsomely  bound  hi  doth,  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  FronUiplcoe,  price  3s.  6d., 

Fireside  Ghats  with  the  Touxigsters.     By  Old  Merrt» 

Author  of  <  A  Chat  with  the  Boya  on  New  Tear's  £ve.' 

fiMea  that  the  old  num's  Jokes  make  ample  amends, 
fai  their  esUmation.  for  the  keenness  of  the  satire 
with  whkh  he  laahea  the  follies  of  boyhood.  Old 
IpRvy's  sketcli  of  *•  Mr.  Braggadocio,  Jan."  is 
capitaL'— .AMsmmmh. 


*QBlte  as  eheeiy  as  be  was  twelve  months  slno^ 
«  Old  Merry,"  to  ••  Fireside  Ghato  with  the  Tonng- 
atMS,"  sgifai  plays  the  part  of  mocallst  and  **  Jolly 
fisllow"  to  a  ring  of  schoolboys  who  stand  round 
w,  riamlDg  "-   "  '-  " 


W»  In  the  fhmilspfeoe,  riMwIog  by  their  happy 

Uniftnm  with  above,  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  Frontispiece,  price  3s.  9d.  doth. 

Busy  Hands  and  Patient  Hearts ;  or,  The  Blind  Boy  of 

Dresden  and  his  Friends.    A  Story  from  Germany. 
*  A  tale  whkh,  with  altmnate  tonehoa  of  pathos  1  pathin  with  the  sorrow  and  rejoice  at  the  bappincsa 
«adpieeiaatry,taacheapmperoaBchUdrsntoeBi-  I  of  the  chUdren  of  the  poor.'— JOcMnm. 

soBiPTtJSX  noBns. 
The  Bible  Storv  Book.    By  the  Rev.  B.H.  Draper.    Thirteenth 
Edition,  with  Wood  £igniTings,  price  2s.  6d.  doth  gilt. 

Mary  and  Her  Mother.    Scriptaral  Stories  for  Yonng  Children. 
Fifth  Edition,  18mo.,  with  Engravings  and  a  Frontispiece,  2s.  6<f.  doth. 

London :  Jacksoh,  WiXFOBD,  and  Hoddeb,  27,  Fatonottar  Row.^  . 
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STANDARD    LIBRARY    EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  fiT  MR.  MUBBAY. 


RAWLIXSON'S  EDITION  OF  HERODOTUS,    Edited  witt  oopiGiiis  Site 
RAWLTNSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONARCHIES  OP  THE  ANCTEKT 

EASTERN  WOULD.  VolftluHiilL    CHALDiBA  AND  A8S7B1A.  lOwtzaliaoB.  Sra    itt.cad. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Cloae  of 
Um  Gtoenaoa  coolemiMniy  with  Alexander  tlie  Grate    Htpt,    %r<im    M^    list, 

LIDDELL'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Fmoi  the  Eadictt  TiJXMm  to  die  EitdUi. 

BMDt  of  Um  EkApiML     ST«lik     9f.     »$. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  PALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRIC.    DtttadvttliXoCM^DB.  WML  SMITH.    MaiiiL    Svola.    Stq.    60i. 

DY£R*S  HISTORY  OF  MODBBN   ECROPK.     Fran  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantliioptotoUMauMorUMGrtnMBWar.   ToiiLJ.a^lJ.   •«•.  ao«. 

HALLA^ITS    HISTORY  OF  EUROPE   DURING  THE   MIDDLE  AGK. 

HALLAM'S    CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Ptob  tie 
Aoowiinn»flkoiyVU.tottol>wmiafQ<Miili.   avota.   tvou   SOa. 

HALLAM'S  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.    3  vote.    8vo.    38t. 

MAHON'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    From  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  tk 

fteoe  of  VerHUlM,  Uili-nss.    IyoIi.    «▼•.    Uk 

ELPHINSTONFS  HISTORY  OF  INDIA :  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomwkn  Pnd. 

Hap.    8v<k    ISi. 

MOTLEYS  HISTORY  OB  THE   UNITED    NETHERLANDS;   with  the 

Origin  ana  Deaflrucilouaflb»8^MriahAnpada,    Portraits.    S  Tok.    SfO.    aOfc 

NICOLAS*S  HISTORIC  PEERAGE  OF  ENGLAND.    Exhibiting  theOHgin 

aDdDaoenl«r«r«i7TttIa«rFMra9»ilinet]MOoiMiiiHt    Svo.   atik 

CAMPBELL'S   LIVES    OF   THE    CHIEF   JUSTICES    OP    ENGLAND. 

FVcmUw^onaanOooqptBttotbaDeKthofUicdTtntenleii.   StbI^   Sdo.   4ai. 
DR.  WM.   SMITH'S   BBOTIONART   OF   THE   BIBLE;   iU  AntiqaitiB, 

Biography,  Qeograpby,  and  Natnrat  Blatorj.    IUwtratta&    a  voltb    troi.    iLta. 

MILMAN*S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY.    Fsom  tha  Birth  of  Gbntt^ 

ihaAboUUonorBiVBnlBntetWEMMAEaplre.    Swli..  avc*   3Qft. 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  JEWS.   From  the  Eariieat  PtaW,  cntiDoit 

to  Modem  Times.    Svala.    9fo.   att, 

STANLEYS  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  TBS  BASXEBN  iSB 

JEWISH  CHURCME&    2  Tola.    8to.    Ma. 

ROBERTSON'S    HISTORY   OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    CHURCH,  frwa  fl» 

Aposiolie  Age  to  thfi  Concordat  of  Worau,  A.O.  64-1122.    3  vola.    8to.    3a«. 

MURRAY'S  BRITISH  CLASSICS.    A  Series  of  Statidaitl  English  Author 

printed  firoia  thb  moat  correct  text,  and  edited  with  notes. 

L  GOLDSMlTirS  WORKS.    4  Tola.    »to.    SOt. 

n.  jovNaoN'SENeLUHPOE^ra  avaia.  aw..  92t.«& 

JUL  BYRON'S  1\)£T1GAL  WORKS,    e  vob.   a««b    4fti. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREEll 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH: 


or 


NEWS,    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND 
GENERAL    INFORMATION; 

DESIGNED    FOB   YOUTHFUL   SEADEBS. 


This  Fnblicatioii  is  commenced  with  the  hope  of  meeting  a  want  genendly  felt 
"by  those  who  have  tkt  charge  of  the  yomig. 

It  is  designed  Ibr  a  oarrativs  of  paaiing  events  of  puMlc  interest  such  ts  msjr 
be  put  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  yonng^  people^  and  convey  to  them 
information  which  can  now  only  he  prociued  amid  a  mixture  of  other  sobiocta 
not  always  desiraUe  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  yonog. 

Each  Number  will  contain  a  Summary,  for  the  month,  of  News — ^Events  of 
Political,  National,  and  General  Interest — BipgrapkicaL  Ifotiocn'  ■  - Actoo^ts  of 
the  Scientific  and  Geographical  Discoveries  of  the  Day — Reviews  of  Htetory, 
Poetry,  and  Fiction — ^Descriptions  of  the  principal  Art  Eidiibitions— and  Notices 
of  the  Music  of  the  Season — as  well  as  short  accounts  of  Matches  of  Cricket, 
Boating,  and  similar  Sports. 

Ther»  wiU  be  ^net  rciervfd  for  Notes  aad  Quvriet. 


comzomi  •f  zfo.  i. 


tHE  MONTH. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

FMAMCE. 

POLAND  AND  BXJ8SIA, 

FRUSSLl  AND  AUSTRIA. 

PO&TUOAL  AND  gPAIX 

DENMARK  and  the  GERMAN  FEDERATION. 

INDL^  CHINA.  AND  JAPAN. 

AMERICA. 

MISCELLAHlEa 

OBITUARY  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS- 

AicbMriiop  Wtet«Ijr. 

LoftI  loTiKlbiirat. 

Frederick,  King  of  Denmark  and  Duke  ef 
Schleawlc-Holatcliu 

LordElgbu 
MUSIC 
REVIEWS- 

Fiftj  Y«mP  Blocnpfalcal  Rea^fdaeeBeea    By 
LoBD  WnxiAM  Lbvsox. 

StanioD  Qrangai  or,  at  ^Private  Tutors    9^ 
the  Rev.  J.  C  Amvaoar. 


TALB« 

Racbere  Seeret    An  Antoblograpby. 

THE  80UB0B  OV  THE  N&E. 

SONGS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMBSL 

DENMARK  AND  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

THE  BABTBqPAKB  OF  OCT.  S.  lt«aL 

NEWZEA&ANA 

THE  OBERAARJOCH  IN  1863. 

SOMEfHING   ABOUT  THE  COMPOSERS 

(UifcTDX>    NOk^L 

PROVERBS. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

QUERIBl 

ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    BATTLE    OF 

LEIPSrc. 
RAMBLES  IN  POLAND. 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 
A    VISIT    TO    THE    UNirKD    SKRTICB 

MUSEUM. 
THE  STONES  OP  LONDON. 


No.  I.  pp.  48>  auptr  lopl  dfo#  prica  6d,  is  now  reid.y,  and  a  SiHScimen  Copy  will  be  leut  on 
receipt  of  aeven  stamps. 


London:  JOHN  &  CHARLES  MOZLEY,  6.  Paternoster  Row. 
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POPULAR   EDITIONS. 

The  fdUawing  are  Now  Beady, 

HALLAM'S  HISTOBICAL  WOEKS  — I  History  of  Esglasd. 
II.  Europe  dobihg  the  Middle  Ages.    IIL  Litebast  Hisiobt  of 
10  vols.    Port  8to.    6$,  Mdu^g 

MAHON'S  mSTORT  OF  ENGLAND,  fkom  the  Peaoe 

Ut&ecut  TO  THE  Peace  OF  Yebsailles,  1713-1783.    7  toIs.  PostSro.    5«.4 

CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  LOBD  CHANGELLOBS 

OF  ENGLAND,  fimn  the  Evliert  Times  to  tlie  Reign  of  Geor^  the  Fourth.     10  Toia. 
Poet  870.    fie.  ettcfa. 

PORSTEB'S  mSTOBIGAL  ancLBIOGBAFHIGAL  WOSKS. 

I.  GEAHD  REMONSTEAMOE,  1641.      II.  ARBEST  of  the  PiTE  MeMBEES.      IIL  CBOiK- 

WELL,  Defoe,  Steele,  Chdbghiu^  Foote.    8  vole.    Port  8to.    12t.  cadu 

CUST'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  ISih  AND 

letltCEMTOEIES— 1700-1815.    Mqw.    9Tdi.    Fop.  8to.    S«.6(di. 

ROWLAND'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTI- 

TCTION;  m  Bm,  Gbowth,  asd  Pbesevt  State.    Port  8to.    10*.  ed. 

WILKINSON'S  ANCIENT   EGTFTIANS;  thbb  Pbit^ts 

ham,  iUMMKBa,  ahd  Conow.   -Witli  500  Woodcati.    2  toU.    Port  Sro.    12*. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORICAL  MANUALS.    I-  Ekglash. 

II.  Fbamce.     IU.  Gbebce.     IT.  Bome.     Y.  lioxAX  Ehpibk.    With  TToodcntx. 
PortSro.    7«.6((.«icli. 

BRACE'S  POPULAR  BISTORT  OF  THE  RACES    OF 

THE  OLD  WORLD.    Datgned  t»  a  Maaoal  of  Ethnologx,  Ac    Port  8to.    9$. 

MARSH'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Edited,  with  Addition*  and  Notei,  bj  WH.  SMITH,  LL.D.    Port  8to.    7s.  ed. 

BTRON'S    POETICAL  WORKS.     With  Notes  and  Illnrtra- 

tioDs.    PUtee.    10  roll.    Fcap.  8vo.    30e. 

MOOSE'S  LIFE  OF  LOKD  BTBON ;  wit^  his  Letters  and 

Joumale.    With  Notee  aiidinafttnitioiis.    Plates.    6to)8.    Fcap.  8to.     18e. 

CBABBE'S  POETICAL  WOBKS ;  with,  his  Life,  Letters,  and 
JouBNALB.    With  Notes  and  lUustratioos.    Plates.    8  rols.    Fcap.  8to.    24«. 

HEBER'S  POETICAL  WOBES;  containing  Palestine,  Ectrofe, 
THE  Red  Sea,  Htmns,  Itc    Poi-trait.    Fcap.  8to.    6e. 

MILMAN'S  poetical  WORKS;  contaming  Samob,  Pau.  of 
Jerusalem,  Beubbazzab,  Mabttb  of  Antiocu,  A2<n  Boletn,  &c  Plates. 
8  Tbis.    Fcap.  870.     18^. 

SELECTIONS    FBOM    THE    POETICAL   WOBES    OF 

RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES  (Lobd  Houghton).    Fcap.  8ro,    6*. 

OONGOBA'S  POETICAL  WOBES :  Translated,  with  an  His- 
torical and   Critical  Es»y,  by    ARCHDEACON    CHURTON.     Portmit     2  rob. 

Small  8vo.     15e. 
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DR.  SPIERS'S 

FRENCH  MD^NGEJ^^ 

THE  GENERAL  DICTIONARY, 

Contaixiing  a  considerable  number  of  Words  not  to  be  found  in  other  Dictionaries ;  and 
giving— 

1.  The  words  in  general  use,  comprising  those  of  the  present  time. 

2.  The  compounds  of  words. 

3.  The  principal  terms  employed  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the 
mannfaoturei,  and  trade. 

4.  The  various  acceptations  of  the  words  in  their  logical  order,  separated  by  numbers. 

5.  Idioms  and  familiar  phraseology. 

6.  The  prepositions  governed. 

7.  Irregularities. 

8.  With  signs  indicative  of  the  use  and  style;  followed  by  a  vocabulary  of  mytho- 
logical  and  geographical  names,  and  those  of  persons. 

(^New  and  Revhted  EfiitUm.) 
The  ENGLISH-FRENCH,  containing  728  pages ;  the  FRENCH-ENGLISH,  615  pages, 
royal  Svo.,  treble  columns.    Sold  separately,  lOt.  M.  cloth  lettered. 
%*  This  Work  is  adopted  by  the  University  of  France  for  the  use  of  French  Colleges. 

OPINION  OF  VICE-CHANCELLOR  SIR  W.  PAGE  WOOD. 
*  Dr.  Spiers's  French  Dictionary  is  a  work  in  a  very  great  measure  original ;  it  is  a 
work  of  very  great  research,  admirable  in  its  arrangement,  of  great  perspicuity',  and  a 
production  of  a  very  high  character.  ....  It  is  by  far  the  best  dictionary  I  have  ever 
seen.' — Jwdgmmi  in  Sjpters  vertu$  Bromn» 

THE  SCHOOL  DIOTIONART, 

The  Two  Parts  united  in  One  Volume  of  940  pages,  12mo.,  treble  columns,  new  and 
revised  Edition,  7«.  6</.  bound  and  lettered. 

WHITTAKER  &  CO.,  AVE  MARIA  LANE. 
DENMARK     AND     THE     DANES. 


2sow  ready f  with  Map  and  lUustrationSf  2  vols.  8oo,  2U* 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  JUTLAND,  THE  DANISH  ISLES,  AND 

'^     COPENHAGEN.    By  HORACE  MARRYAT. 


•  Well  read  in  Danish  histoiy,  commanding 
a  large  fund  of  Danish  ti-aJitions  and  folkloi-Cj 
Mr.  Marryat  goes  from*  town  to  town,  from 
building  to  building,  and  stamps  upon  each 
the  story  or  legend  that  gives  it  an  interest. 
His  volumes  abound  in  amusing  passages,  and 
his  ground  is  comparatively  new.'  —  Daiiy 
Neves, 

'This  is  a  conscientious  book  of  travels, 
from  the  pen  of  an  able  writer,  a  clever  ob- 


*  It  is  refi^shing  to  meet  with  a  work  like 
this,  which  is  as  void  of  pretension  as  it  i» 
i-eplete  with  intei-esting  information.  Mr. 
MaiTjat  appears  to  have  gone  to  Denmark 
furnished  with  introductions  to  many  noble 
Danes,  and  to  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  the  King,  and  every  means  of  acquiring 
infoi-roation  was  therefore  thrown  open  to 
him.' — Press. 

*  It  has  seldom  been  our  good  foitune  to 


server,  a  wise  thinkei*,  and  a  sound  scholar.  ^  &11  in  with  such  an  agreeable  work  as  Mr. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  with  which  the  ,  ilanyat's  tour  through  Denmark.     He  com- 

ancient  recollections  of  Gi-eat  Britain  aie  more  ■  bines  the  discerning  eye  of  the  archaologist,. 

closely  connected   tJian  Denmark.* — Lo}idon  ,  the  ready  hand  of  an  artist,  and  the  knowledge 

Beview.  !  of  the  historijm.* — Literary  Gazette. 

By  the  same  Author, 

ONE  YEAR  IN  SWEDEN:  INCLUDING  A  VISIT  TO  THE  iSLE 

OP  G5TLAKD,    With  Illustrations.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  28*. 
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QUARTfiRLY  LITE&A&Y  ADVERTISE. 


Ih^ 


THE  'PIONEERS  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRY; 


Kow  readj,  with  7  PortniU  and  300  IIlostFaHons,  3  vols.  8to,  63f. 

T  IVES    OF   BRITISH    ENGINEERS.     Fbom 

•*-'  THE  Earliest  Period  dowk  to  the  Death  of  ROBERT  STEPHESSCML 
With  an  Account  of  their  Principal  Works ;  and  a  Hiatoiy  of  Inlazid  GcmiBiinica- 
tion  in  Britain.    By  SAMUEL  SMILES. 

Sir  Stafford  Korthcote.-—'  I  hart  just  lieen  i       The  Times.--^  A  dapter  df  filig&k  k» 
reading  a  work  of  gi-eat  interest,  whkh  I  I  tory  which  no  on*  ooaU  ksre  wiitfeea  m  wcH 


reoomnaemi  to  rour  notice— I  mean  Smiles' 
"Lives  of  the  Engineers."  No  more  inters 
eating  books  have  been  published  of  late  yean 
than  thoee  by  Mr.  Smiles.  What  we  want 
in  this  oountiy  is  eai-ncstneis — and  nothing 
can  be  better  adapted  for  this  piirpone  than 
the  examples  held  oat  to  us  of  sucoMsful  and 
persevering  enei-gy,  soeh  aa  are  to  be  teen  in 
the  great  lives  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  given  aa.' 
Mining  Joumal,-^*  A  book  which  has  at 
once  the  conciseness  necessary  to  render  it 
valuable  to  the  professional  man,  »nd  the 
interestmg  character  which  makes  it  aocepi- 
able  to  tlM  general  reader.' 


as  Mr.  SmUea.  It  is  a  hiatefy  of  Ae  growth 
of  the  inland  comnunioBtioB  of  Great  Bxdaia 
by  means  of  its  roads,  bridges,  cnnk,  aai 
railways;  and  a  surrey  of  the  lighthones 
breakwaters,  doda,  and  harboun  oonstniQled 
for  the  protection  and  acconomodatiaa  of  ear 
oommerae  with  the  world. 

Spectator, — *  A  very  deKgfatfnl  aeeoflBt  «l 
some  of  the  gnni  captains  of  indostiy.  Vit 
book  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.* 

London  Metiaw. — *  Mr.  Smiles  may  itirir 
chiim  tlie  merit  of  having  produoed  oae  af  the 
most  inteicstiag  and  instructive  works  tkak 
hava  hcen  puUkhad  doriag  tke  piumi  ynr.' 


BY  THE  SAMS  AVTHOB, 

T  IVES  OF  GEORGE  a^d  ROBERT  STEPHEN* 

SON.    Forming  the  Third  Yoivme  of  the  above  Work.     With  2  Portraits 


and  TO  Illustrations. 


8vo.    2l8. 


*  Mr.  Smiles'  thii*d  volume  of  «*  The  En- 
gineers" contains  the  biographies  of  Gcoi^ 
Stephenson  and  his  son  Robert.  It  is  im- 
possible fuUy  to  comprehend  either  without 
the  other.  Father  and  son  understood  one 
another  better  than  any  other  person.  It  is 
ddightful  to  contemplate  then  two  p'cat  men 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.*-— i>ai(y 
Neva, 


<  In  the  life  of  Robert  St^hcnsoo,  Mr.  Smiks 
enters  upon  new  ground,  and  has  prodoeed 
a  biography  little  inferior  in  intorst  to  ha 
former  narrative  of  the  career  of  Geoige  Ste- 
phenson.'— London  Seview, 

*Mr.  JSaules  kas  ti^pgtd  iht  aotiie  cb- 
eperatioa  of  those  who  were  able  to  throv  a 
light  upon  the  subject,  indnding  Robert  Ste- 
phenson himself.' — Mining  JounutL 


m. 


TNDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY 

-^    AND  Tool  Makebb.    PostSvo.    Qs, 


Iron  Workers 


IV. 


QELF  HELP.    With  Illustrations  of  Charac- 


TEE  AND  Conduct.    PostSvo.    6«. 

V. 


'T'HE   STORY  of  GEORGE   STEPHENSOIJ'S 

-*-     LIFE.    18th  Thonaaud.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    6s. 


WORKMEN 

'  ^      AifD  Strikes. 


VI. 


-  Their  Earnings 

Post  8vo.    Ifi.  ^^d. 


Sa\tngs— 
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PBINTED  FOR  WALTON  AND  KEABERLT. 

I9ow  leadj;  Parts  L  and  U.,  each  9f^  cf 

A  HISTORY  OP  THE  WORLD,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 
Present  Time.    Bjr  PHILIP  SMITH.  BA^  one  of  the  pdnc^  CootrUmton  to  the  Dictloiuiries  of 
Greek  and  Runao  ^nUquitfei^  Biography,  and  Oeogra|»bj. 
The  Work  wHl  f$na  a  continuaut.  instead  of  Ktying  tvpamte  accomta  of  the  ■eTeral  nailoaa.    It  will 
be  divided  into  Three  Periods,  each  complete  tn  lUtcU,  and  will  form  Eight  Volumes  in  demy  8vo. 

I.  ANCIENT  HFSTORY,  Sacrod  and  Secular;  from  the  Creation  to  the  Fall 

of  the  Western  Empire,  In  a  j>.  476.    a  vols. 

II.  MEDIEVAL  HISTOHY,  Civil  and  Eccleniastical ;  from  the  Fall  of  the 

Western  Empire  to  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  aj>.  1453.    2  vols* 

III.  MODERN  HISTOEY;  from  th«  Fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  our 

own  Times.    4  vols. 
It  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  at  25.;  and  Half- Yearly  Yolmnes.  at  12s.  6d.  doth  lettered. 

II. 
THE  ENaiilBHMAlTS  BTBT,E  COKCOBDAXTCfiS. 
THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT :  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Original  and  the  English  Transla- 
tion.   Third  Edition,  revised,  royal  8vo.    21.  2s. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEB  CONCORD- 
ANCE OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Omnexlou  between  the  Ori- 
^nal  and  the  English  Translatioii.    With  Indexes,  a  List  of  Proper  Names  aiul  their  Occurrences,  &c 
Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols,  royal  8va    31. 13i.  6dL 
*  No  other  work  exfsts  in  our  langnagc  affording  the  same  facilities  to  one  who  desires  to  search  the 
original  Scriptures,  nor  any  work  rendering  so  simple  and  so  secure  the  business  of  Bible  interpretation.'— 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamiltox,  In  WedJy  neeiew, 

III. 

QBESK  asd  IiATHQ*  AUTHOBS,  Sdited  by  Dr.  W.  SMITH. 
PLATO.    The  APOLOGY  of  SOCRATES,  the  CRITO,  and  Part  df 

the  PHiEDO;  with  Notes  In  English  from  Stanlbaum.    Schleiermacber's  Introductions.    Fourth 
Edition.    12mo.    St. 

TACITUS.      GERMANIA,    AGRICOLA,    and    Firet  Book  of  the 

ANNAI^    With  English  Notes.    Third  Edition.    12mo.    5s. 

IV. 

DB.  IiABDNEB'S  WOBK8. 

HANT)BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     1334  Cuts.     Com- 

{dele  in  4  vols.    20s. 

*^*  Also  in  Votnmes,  separately,  as  trader : — 
MECHANICS,  5s.  HYDROSTATICS.  PNEUMATICS,  and  HEAT,  5s. 

OFHCS,  5s.  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and  ACOUSTICS.  Ss. 

HANDBOOK    OF    ASTRONOMY.      Second   Edition.      Edited    by 

EDWIN  DUN  KIN,  FJt.A.S..  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.    37  Plates  snd  100  Wood  En- 
gravings.   Small  8vo.    7s.  6(2. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    FOR    SCHOOLS.      Fourth  Edition. 

328  lUnstrations.    12mo.    3s.  6(1. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS.     Second  Edition.     190 

lUustratkms.    12mo.    3s.  ed. 

ANIMAL   PHYSICS ;    or,  The  Body  and  its  Functions  Familiarly 

Explained.    520  Illustrations.    2  vols.    SmaUSvo.    7s. 

V. 

FBOFESSOB  NBWTH*S  WOBK& 

ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICS,  including  HYDROSTATICS;  with 

numerous  Examples.    Third  Edition.    Small  8vo.    8s.  6c2. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY :   an  Introduction  to 

the  Study  of  Static^  I)ynamics,  Hydrostatk^  and  Optics.    With  numerous  Examples.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICAL  EXAMPLES :  a  Graduated  Series  of  Elementary 

Examples,  la  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  and  Mechanics.    Crown  Svo.,  wttu 
Answers.  8s.  ftd. 

•««  Waltox  and  Mabbblt's  Descriptive  Oaialogue  wiU  be  tent  by  post  (free)  to  any  on4  writit^for  it. 


28,  UPPER  GOWER  STREET,  and  27,  IVY  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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Jiut  Heady,  a  New  and  Popular  EditioOy  with  IlliifltiatioDS.    Post  8to. 

THE  NATURAUST  ON 

THE  EIVER  AMAZONS. 

ADVENTURES  AND  STUDIES  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY  DUBIXG 
ELEVEN  TEARS  OF  TRAVEU 

BT  H.  W.  BATES. 


In  this  New  Edition  I  have  thought  it  advisahle  to  condense  thoee  poiticns  of 
the  work  which,  treating  of  ahstrose  scientific  qnestions,  presnppoee  a  Isi^^ez' 
amount  of  Natoral  History  knowledge  than  an  author  has  a  right  to  expect  of  t^e 
general  reader.  But  I  have  lefl  entire  the  personal  narrative  and  all  that  is  hb^y 
to  interest  the  English  pnhlic  relating  to  the  great  river  itself  and  the  wonderfBl 
country  through  which  it  flows, — ^the  luxuriant  prinuDval  forests  that  clotbe 
almost  every  part  of  it,  the  climate,  productions,  and  inhabitants. — Antkar^ 
Preface, 


*  These  volumes  are  replete  with  in- 
terest and  novelty.  The  pathless  wilds 
of  virgin  forest,  their  exuberance  of 
Ixjauty  an<l  varietj',  their  damp  warm 
moisture,  and  their  extraordinary'  wealth 
of  insect  life,  are  all  reproduced  in  these 
pages,  and  make  one  feel  as  if  one  had 
ahnost  seen  and  known  for  himself  the 
scones  which  the  author  has  described.' — 
Drit,  Quarterly, 

*  We  can  truly  say  tliat  it  has  never 
been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  such  a 
mine  of  Natural-History  wealth.  A 
kindly  spirit,  an  entire  truthfulness, 
a  power  of  exact  observation,  and  a 
)»lain  and  unomamented  yet  easy  and 
eloquent  style,  are  the  characteristics 
of  every  pa;4e ;  and  we  cannot  resist 
offering  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dar- 
win, without  whose  strenuous  recom- 
in<anlation  we  might  possibly  have  lost 
for  ever  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
tl.e  Natural  History  of  the  Great  Father 
of  Waters.* — Zoologist, 

*  Mr.  Bates  belongs  to  that  small  class 
of  men  who  deserve  the  earnest  grati- 
tude, not  only  of  their  o\vn  country,  but 
01  the  civilized  world.  His  book  is  very 
fsiscinating,  nor  could  we  ix)int  to  any 
page  which  is  not  full  of  lively  interest.' 
— Spectator, 

*  We  have  never  seen  a  more  grace- 
ful ix'cord  of  strange,  out  of  the  w^orld 


experiences,  or  a  more  luminous  art  in 
the  exposition  of  scientific  details.  It 
imparts  the  fascination  which  Uie  grett 
river  and  great  forest  exercised  on  tbe 
writer  himself,  and  makes  tbe  reader  his 
absorbed  companion  to  the  end.  Tbe 
skill  with  which  the  narrative  is  framed 
leaves  the  effect  of  a  series  of  {actorcs 
on  the  reader's  memory.* — Timet, 

'  I'he  keenness  of  Mr.  Bates's  poweni 
of  observation  appears  to  rival  even 
that  of  the  great  Humboldt,  for  we 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  existence  of 
anything  in  the  vast  Amazon  regicn 
which  has  not  in  some  manner  beea 
alluded  to.  While  jiassing  over  his 
pages,  we  became  almost  insensible  to 
surrounding  objects,  and  well  oigh 
fancied  we  were  wandering  through  the 
mighty  forests  of  Brazil,  surronnddd 
by  the  humming  insects  and  gaodj- 
plumaged  birds,  whose  natural  histoiy 
the  author  has  so  vividly  portrayed.'— 
Popular  Science  Review, 

•  ITie  record  of  Mr.  Bates's  long  »- 
jonm  in  South  America  is  ]«erhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  works  of  i\& 
kind  that  has  ever  appeared.  In  these 
days  it  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  caaa 
across  a  book  honestly  written,  without 
any  attempt  on  the  jiart  of  its  author 
to  produce  a  "  sensation."  ' — Anvsh 
and  Mag,  of  Nat,  Hittary, 
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MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRABY. 


TWENTY-THIRD    YEAR. 


'TN  renewing  for  another  year  his  engagements  as  Librarian  to  a  large  and 
increasing  circle  of  Readers^  C.  E,  MUDIE  begs  again  most  cordially 
to  thank  them  and  the  Public  generally  for  their  continued  su^pportj  and  to 
assure  them  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  Library  was  originally  established 
— to  promote  the  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  best  Booh — is  stUl  kept 
Readily  in  view. 

The  List  of  Works  added  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  is  now 
ready  for  distribution^  and  unU  be  found  to  contain  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  Books  of  every  shade  of  opinion  on  aU  subjects  of  public  interest 
than  Jiave  been  provided  in  any  previous  year  since  its  formation* 

From  the  announcements  already  made  of  Works  in  proration  it  may  be 

4issumsd  that  the  present  Season  wHl  also  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  Books 

for  all  classes  of  Headers ;  and  in  order  that  hisSubscribers  may  have  ready  access 

io  aU  the  New  Works  as  they  oj^ar,  C.  E,  MUDIE  has  resolved  that  the 

additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  shall  again  kxobed  m  talus  the 

WHOLB  AMOUirr   OF  THE  OUBSENT  SuBSOEIPTIONS. 

The  Collection  of  modern  Stamdabd  Wobks,  now  by  many  Thousand  Volumes 
the  largest  m  the  ioorld,  will  also  be  stUl  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  Works  of  the  best  Authors  as  they  are  issued^ 
and  the  supply  of  Books  to  the  Fobeign  Department  of  the  Library  will  also 
be  materially  increased. 


Bevised  IiiBtB  of  tlie  Frinoipal  Books  at  present  in  Circulation, 
and  of  tlie  Forthcoming  Works  to  be  added  to  the  Library 
as  they  appear;  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for 
Bale;  and  Ijists  of  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for 
Presents  and  School  Frizes,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  fbr- 
warded  postage  free  on  application.    . 


New  Oziobd  Stbeet,  London, 
January^  1864. 
Q.  Be7.— iVb.  229. 
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Now  tobAj,  oomi  Sw(k 
THE 

STATESMAN'S    YEAR   BOOK 

FOB  1864. 
BY  F.  MAETIN. 


OOBTAIHIIf a  AK  AOOOHXT  OF  THE 

GOVERNMENT,  POPULATION,  REVENUE.  ARMIES  AND  NAVIES, 

EDUCATION,  RELIGION,  AND  MANY  OTHER  PARTICULARS 

OF  ALL  THE  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

To  he  continued  Annually, 


THE  Stataman'i  Tear  Rock  is  Intended  to  mpfiy 
A  want  in  English  lit««tnre— a  want  noticed 
and  commented  opon  more  than  fifteen  yean  ago 
bjr  the  tote  Sir  Robert  PeeL  All  readera  of  news- 
papers— in  other  wordfl»  all  educated  men  of  the 
present  day— must  liave  fineqnently  felt  the  need  of 
a  book  of  lefeieuioe  givlDg  an  aooonnt,  so  to  speali, 
a  portrait,  of  countries  and  states*  In  Uie  same 
manner  as  a  good  biographical  dictionary  would 
give  a  sketch  of  individuals.  Those  most  accus- 
tomed to  deal  in  these  matters,  to  write  and  speak 
on  poUUcal  snl^Jects,  or.  may  be,  to  iAs  ft  share  in 
the  government  of  nations,  are  well  aware  that  the 
solifoct  h  Cm-  from  being  generally  known,  and,  tn 
Ikct,  is  involved,  if  not  in  absolute  obscurity,  at 
least  epvhxmed  with  a  large  amount  of  complexity. 
The  woilc  contains  a  full  account  of  all  the 
states  of  Eoropo,  Asia,  America,  and  Awtralasia, 
considered  under  their  political,  sodal,  and  com- 
mercial aspects.  Each  indlvidaal  state  is  described 
in  the  following  particulars,  beginning  at  the  apex 
and  ending  at  the  base  of  the  various  forma  of  con- 
stituted society. 

1.  Reigning  Sovereign  and  Family,  in  the  esse  of 
all  states  with  raouarchical  Institntkma.  The  facts 
under  this  heading  are  arranged  in  a  manner  that 
the  dyoastical  relations,  which  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  modem  histoiy  of  Lorope,  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  allowing  easy  reference  respecting 
questions  of  sncoe^on  and  family  alliance.    Hie 

genealogical  particulars  are  made  more  complete 
y  notices  of  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  reigning 
houses,  including  lists  of  the  successive  sovereigns, 
the  family  fortune,  actual  income  of  the  head  of  the 
states,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

2.  ConttUutionand  (Government  forms  a  division 
under  which  a  succinct  sketch  is  given  of  the  oon- 
Btitutional  oi^ganlzation  of  the  different  states,  and 
the  prescribed  action  of  the  legistotive  and  exe- 
cutive authorities.  For  every  slate  a  list  is  given, 
in  most  cases  with  biographical  particulars,  of  the 
chief  officers  in  the  executive  departments,  Includ- 
ing the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  republics. 
The  most  important  features  of  representative 
forms  of  government  are  also  fUlly  explained. 

3.  Ckvarck  (Old  EdacaUan  is  treated  briefly,  in 
the  more  important  states,  under  its  social  ai^>ect, 
and  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  political  power  of 
nations. 

4.  Revenue  and  Expenditure  is  ftilly  given,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  life  of 

The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  national 


Income  and  ej^wnditure,  under  glvot  i 
and  at  vaiious  periods,  fs  exhibited  tai  aH  < 
together  with  Uie  sonroes  of  rerenae,  aat  ne 
objects  fbr  whkh  they  are  ^JVpHed.  Tha  nt^^ 
growth,  and  actual  sute  of  the  pvblledAte  «r  tfas 
various  countries  forms  a  naoeanxj  ma  iskip  ef 
the  floaadal  idctsre. 

6.  Artny  and  Xavjfls  the  heading  aider  wldAa 
Ml  account  Is  presented  of  tiw  isnuiJie  ml 
defensive  powers  of  the  great  states  of  Eaepe, 
America,  and  Asia.  The  oonstilntioB,  : 
and  mode  of  formation  of  the  m 
of  the  world  is  given  in  the  moat  1 
with  many  oOier  faots  bearing  vpi 

6.  FqpukUion  is  treated  as  the  iNDdtflfiB  tf 
states;  not,  however,  fnaai  a 
merical  strength,  but  in  all  its  tamra).  maU,  eai 
political  beufncpk  Under  this  lnaAi«  tkenfae, 
sre  included  notices  remrding  the  hocRase  of 
popntotion,  the  divistoo  <rf  the  soil,  the  uixi^isHuaii 
of  the  people,  criminal  returns.  andaimilarBatleR 
of  general  mtersst. 

7.  Avuk  and  Commerce,  the  chief  mairiftsti&n 
of  the  healthy  lUb  of  nations.  Iseone  intoasfaOysA 
any  other  of  the  above  snt^ects.  Detailed  aoooKts 
are  given  of  the  imports  and  export^  and  tfae 
shipping,  of  the  states  of  the  world,  with  parttsdv 
regaid  to  the  commerce  of  this  cuuaiiy.  The 
manufaotnting  industry  of  this  chief  natlan  ia  glvm 
in  its  principal  outlines,  together  with  the  Bsinail 
wealth  in  their  possession.  In  all  oaaes  a  am- 
parative  view,  extending  overa  aumber  of  jtaa.  b 
presented  of  the  trade  ami  commeroe  of  the  watkm 
nations. 

The  OoUmies  of  the  great  West-European  sbles 
are  included  in  the  account  of  the  mother-ooottfy ; 
but  the  prindpal'of  the  vast  depeDdendea  and  pas' 
sessions  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  India,  Ganad^  sai 
the  Australasian  colonies,  are  treated  separate^,  m 
political  organisations  with  individual  intnrcsta 

The  great  aim,  kept  in  view  throa^faBSK,  bs 
been  to  insure  an  absMute  coiiecCnes  of  thenohi- 
pUdty  of  facts  and  figures  given  tn  the  StaUt 
man'i  reetr  Book,  For  this  pfinpdae,  nans  hit 
offidal  dooum^its  have  been  consulted  In  the  tet 
ibstance,  and  only  where  these  ftfled,  or  where 
manifestly  tmperfeot^  recourse  has  been  had  to 
authoritative  books,  and  influential  netrspnpers. 
magazines,  and  other  reliaMe  faftnrmatte.  li^  sll 
the  latter  cases  the  source  is  given,  so  as  to  faraish 
a  means  for  verifying  the  statement,  as  well  as  t> 
present  a  guide  for  fiuther  iaveatigaltois. 
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THE   EOMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.    A  Series  of  Lectures 

delivered  befora  Om  UniTenity  of  Cambridge.    Bj  CHABLES  KINGSLEY,  MJL,  Protestor  of 
Modem  History  tn  the  UniTenity  of  Cambridge. 

HISTORY    OP    ENGLANiTfOR    BOYS.      By    Charles 

KINOSLET.  ICJU  Beotor  of  ETw4«y ;  Cbaplatii  In  Orttnary  to  the  Qoeen.  and  Profeasor  of 
Modem  Hlstoiy  in  the  Unlvenity  of  Cambridge. 

.  HtwEiitiQatetbaPMaa. 

ON   THE   STUDY  OF  WORDS-     By   Richard  Chenevix 

TRENCH,  D  J),  Arehblahop  of  Dublin. 

Neariy  ready,  oumn  Sto. 

WORDS  AND  PLACES ;  Chapters  on  the  Relation  of  Etymology 

with  Hlstoiy  and  Qeography.    By  the  Rev.  ISAAC  TAYLOR 

Second  and  Cheaper  EdltloB,  tap.  Sre.  4t.  9d. 

THE   GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.    A  Set  of  Parish 

SemMOS.    BSytheBey.  CHARLES  KINGSLET,  MA. 

Fourth  £kUUoii,  nearly  ready. 

MEMORIALS   OF   HARROW  SUNDAYS.      A  Selection  of 

Seraiona  ProMAied  hi  the  Cbapel  of  Harrow  SebooL    By  CHARLES  JOHN  VAUGHAN.  DD. 
With  A  YlgMtia  of  HaiTOW  ChapeL 

N«w  and  Berlaed  Edition,  cav«m  8t0i 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  BELIEF.    By  Isaac  Taylor. 
THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.    A  Popular  Account  of  the 

Reoeptlon  of  the  Sacred  Books  In  the  Christian  Church.    By  BROOKE  FOBS  WESTOOTT.  M.A.. 
late  Fellow  of  THni^K  CoDege,  Ounbridge,  Author  of  *  Intcodnction   to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospds,' Jk.  ^ 
New  Edition  in  the  Preia,  with  BhMtntlaM  by  J.  B. 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.     By  the  Author  of  '  The  Heir 

oCBeddyfft.* 

Now  Beady,  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8tOt,  6#. 

MY  BEAUTIFUL  LADY.    By  Thomas  Woolneb. 

Nearly  ready,  fcai».  8vo. 

THE  STORY  OF  KILMAHOE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By 

J.  a  SHAIRP,  MA. 

Nearly  ready.  fcN>.  8T0. 

LAWRENCE  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND.   A  Modem  Poem, 

In  Twelve  Chapters.    By  WULIAM  ALLINGHAM 

Nearly  ready,  <»own  8to. 

THE  TUSCAN  POET  GIUSEPPE  GIUSTI  and  HIS  TIME. 

By  SUSAN  HORNER. 

In  the  Press. 

GUIDE    TO    THE    SICK   ROOM.     By  Richard  Barwell, 

F.R.CJ3. 

Now  ready,  Second  EdiUon.  St.  64. 

GUIDE    TO    THE    UNPROTECTED,   in    Everyday    Matters 

reUUng  to  Property  and  Income.    By  A  BANKER'S  DAUGHTER 
Fcap.  8T0,  cloth,  2s.  6dL 

A  LATIN   GRADUAL.     A  First  Latin  Construing  Book  for 

Beginners.    By  EDWARD  THBING.  MA,  Head-Master  of  UpphifSbam  School 
Extra  licap.  8to.,  doth,  4c.  64. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CHURCH  IN  AUSTRAUA.    Sermons 

Pteached  in  Melbourne.    By  BOBERT  POTTEB,  MA. 
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Works  by  Richard  Cheneviz  Trench,  DJ)., 

ABCHBIBHOr  OF  DUBUK. 

1.  NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES  OP  OUK  LORD. 

Ninth  Editkn.    8to.   lit. 

2.  NOTES  ON  THE  HIBACLES  OF  OUB  LOBD. 

Senntli  Editioii.    Sto.    l*f. 

3.  SYNONYMS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Fifth  Editioo.    Foip.  Sto.    55. 

4.  SYNONYMS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Second  Part.  Fcap.  Sn.    5s. 

5.  ON   THE   STUDY  OP  WORDS.  Neir  Edition.    InthePrca. 

6.  ENGLISH  PAST  AND  PBESENT. 

Fifth  Edition.    Feq>.  8v».    U. 

7.  PBOVERBS  AND  THEIR  LESSONS. 

Fifth  Edition.    Feip.  8tn.    3l 

8.  SELECT    GLOSSARY  OP   ENGLISH   WORDS   used 

fbnatilj  in  Saua  difiwent  from  the  Prennt.  Second  Edition.    4*. 

9.  ON  SOME  DEPICIENCIES  IN  OUR  ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIOKAKIICS.  Second  EditiaB.    Sm.   3*. 

10.  SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Second  Edition.    Sto.    lOt.  U. 

11.  FIVE  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  TEffi  UNI- 

VERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  Fe^  8w».    2*.  64 

12.  THE  SUBJECTION  OP  THE  CREATTSIE  TO  VANITY. 

Sermons  preadicd  in  Cambridge.  Fcap.  Sv9.    3*. 

13.  THE   FITNESS   OF  HOLT  SCRIPTUEE   FOR  UN- 

FOLDING  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  OF  MAN  :  CHRIST  THE  DESIRE  OF  ALL 
NATIONS;  OR,  THE  UNCONSCIOUS  PROPHECIES  OF  HEATHKNDOif. 
Halsean  Lectui^.  Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    5c 

14.  ST.  AUGUSTENE'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SERMON 

ON  THE  MOUNT.    With  an  Essay  on  St.  Angostine  as  «n  Inten>raier  of  ScriptmCi 

Fcap.  8vo»    7s. 

15.  ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OP  THE  NEW 

TESTAJSIENT.    In  connexion  with  some  recent  Proposals  for  its  ReTiskn. 

Second  Editkm.    It. 

16.  JUSTIN  MARTYR,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

t  FliUi  Editkn.    b. 

17.  POEMS  FEOM  EASTEEN  SOUECES,  GENOVEVA, 

AKD  OTHER  POEMS.  Seoood  Edition.  St.  6d. 

18.  ELEGIAC  POEMS.  Third  Edlti«n.    2^6i 

19.  CALDERON'S    LIFE'S    A   DREAM :    THE    GREAT 

THEATRE  OF  THE  WORLD.    With  an  Eoay  on  hb  Ufe  md  Oenioi.       4<.  61 

20.  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  MRS.  RICHARD  TRENCE 

Being  Selections  from  her  Jonraals,  Lettexs,  and  other  FtaLpers. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait.    8vo.    ISi. 

2h  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  SEVEN 

CHURCHES  IN  ASIA.  Second  Editkn.     8s.  U 
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Messbs.  Hacmillan  &  Co.,  Publishebs  to  the  Ukivebsity  op  Oxfobd,  beg 
to  announce  the  following 

LIST  OF  works 

IN  PREPARATIOH  fOB  THE 

OXFORD  CLARENDON   PRESS. 


A 


SHORT   fflSTORT  OF  ENGLAND   DOWN  TO   THE 

BEKORMATIOM.    By  Ooldwin  Smith,  H.A.,  Rtgim  Profcnor  of  Modem  HUtoiy. 

T^HE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BERKELEY,  D.D.,  formerly 

-*•  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Edited,  from  Published  and  Unpublished  Sources,  with  Pre&ces, 
Notes,  DissertRtions,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philoaophy.  B^-  Alexander  Campbell. 
Frasbr,  M.A.,  (Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  To 
which  is  added  a  Joomal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,  a  Charge,  and  Sermons,  by  Bishop  BerkeUy,  now 
for  the  first  time  published,  with  Notes  and  new  Biographical  Particulars.  By  Henrt  John 
Rose,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Hoaghton-Conquest. 

THE  WOKKS  OF  CHAUCER.  A  New  Edition,  carefuUy 
collated  with  the  MSS.  and  subsequent  Editions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Earle,  M.A., 
late  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  assisted  by  Eminent  Scholars.  The  work  will  be  issued  in 
handsomely  printed  volumes,  in  demy  8vo. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE. 

•^  Containing  the  Aooentoation,  the  Grammatical  Inflections,  the  Irregular  Words  referred 
to  their  Themes,  the  Parallel  Terms  from  the  other  Gothic  languages,  and,  where  possible, ' 
their  deriration  traced  to  the  Sanscrit,  or  other  oriental  source,  the  meaning  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  English  and  Latin,  and  copious  English  and  Latin  Indexes,  serving  as  a  Dictionary  of 
English  and  Angto-Saxon,  ai  weU  as  of  Latin  cmd  Anglo-Saxon,  With  a  Preface  on  the 
Origin  and  Connexion  of  the  Germanic  Tongues,  a  Map  of  Languages,  and  the  Essentials  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £»worth,  DJ).,  of  Qirist  Church,  Oxlbrd,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon  in  that  Univenity,  F.R.S.,  &c 

THE  REPUBLIC  OP  PLATO.    A  revised  Text,  an  Analysis 
and  Notes  in  English.    By  the  Rev.  B.  Jowbtt,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Baliiol  College,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.    Demy  8vo. 

BRITTON.  The  first  known  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  written  in  the  language  of  the  Courts.  A  New  Edition  :  the  Text  carefully 
revised  »aA  amended  from  the  best  MSS.,  with  various  readings,  an  English  translation,  and 
explanatory  Notes.    By  F.  M.  Nichols,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  CoU^. 

BURNET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  col- 
lated with  the  originals.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Pococs,  MJ^.,  late  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College.    6  vols.    Bvo. 

A    TREATISE   ON   THE    INFINITESIMAL    CALCULUS. 

^*-  Vol.  IL  Integral  Calculus  and  Calculus  of  Variations.  By  the  Rev. 
Bartholomew  Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Pembroke  CoUeg^i  and 
Sedkian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    8vo. 

THE  TEXTS  OF  THE  EARLIEST  MSS.  OF  THE  NEW 

-■-  TESTAMENT,  Arranged  with  Parallel  Columns,  and  compared  with  the  Edition  of 
R.  Stephens,  1550.  By  E.  H.  Hansell,  B.D.,  kte  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  The  MSS. 
selected  for  this  Work  are  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Codex  Vaticanux,  1209,  Codex  Ephnemi 
Syri  rescriptus.  Codex  Bezae  (Gospels  and  Acts),  Codex  Dublinensis  rescriptus  (S.  Matthew), 
Codex  Laudianus  (Acts),  Codex  Claromontanus  (Pauline  Epistles),  Codex  Vaticanus  200'0' 
(Apocalypse).  A  Collation  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Sinaitic  MS.  with  that 
of  R.  Stephens  will  be  added  in  an  Appendix. 
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Works  by  Charles  John  Yan^iaii,  D.D^ 

Vicar  of  Doncaster,  CSumoeUor  of  ToiIl  Catbedra!*  and  Cfaaplam  in  Ordinarj  to  the  Qwsi. 


MEMOBIALS  OF  HABROW  SUNDAYS.     Fourtli  Edition. 

needy  nadj. 

LECTURE  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPLAN& 

Grown  8V0.  doth,  red  edgei,  7«.  6<l. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.    2  Tok 

crown  8yo.  ISt.  * 

EPIPHANT,  LENT,  AND  EASTER.     A  Selectkm  of  Expo- 

THE  BOOK  AND  THE  LIFE.    Crown  8to.  doth,  3».  6d. 
ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.   The  Greek  Test 

with  En^Ut  Motai.    SmouA  EiliUni.  crawa  Uto.  M. 

REVISION  OF  THE  LTTDRGT.    Seooad  Editicai,  crown  8to 

red  leavei,  U.  6d. 

LESSONS  OF  LIFE  AND  GODLINESS.     Fcp.  Sva  cloth, 

4t.td. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  GOSPEIA    Foap.  8to.  4*.  6A 
NOTES   FOR   LECTURES   ON   CONFIRMATION.      Fiftk 

EdittoD,  Bmp  dolli,  U.  td. 


Tbiid  EAIttoo.    8T0.  doth,  13«. 

AN    ATTEMPT  TO   EXPLAIN    AND   ESTABLISH  THE 

lX)aTRIN£  OP  JUSnnCATlON  BT  FAITH  ONLY.  In  Ten  Sen&gos  en  tbe  Naicbs  a9 
Emca  or  Faith,  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  OoUege,  DabUtt.  By  JAMBS  TBOKAS 
(/BRIEN,  DJ)^  BlahopofOaBoiy. 

•m  doth.  let.  •& 

THE  NATUEE  OP  THE  ATONEMENT,  and  ita  Belation  to 

BemlMtoQ  or  Bins  and  Blenal  Uftu  Bj  JOHN  MAOJBOD  OAMFBEU^  ionwlj  VUU0 
of  Bow. 

Grown  aro.  dotht  6t* 

THOUGHTS  ON  REVELATION,  with  Special  Reference  to  fie 

Prewat  Tfane.    By  JOHN  MACLEOD  CAMPBELL. 

Crown  8V0.  doth,  lOc.  9d» 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  of  the  FOUR  G0SPEI5. 

By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  M.A..  Aaibtant  Master  of  Hanvw  Sdioois  lata  Mkw  gT 
TrlnMj  Goltefe,  OunbrUfe. 

Crown  8to.  12t.  M. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

DURING  THE  FIRST  FODR  GENTDBIBS.    Bf  BROOKE  F068  WJftfiWrr,  MA. 

Grown  8to.  cloth,  4t.  ed. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  MIRACLES.    Se> 

moDt  Preadied  before  the  Univerriiy  of  Ounbvfdge.  With  Notes.  By  BBOOKE  FOSS  WfST- 
OOTT.  M  JL 
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Worin  \fy  the  Author  of  *  The  Heir  of  Bedolyffe/ 


BCHE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER;  or,  A  Cheoniclb  op  Mis- 


^THE  HEIR  OP  EEDCLTPPE.    14th  Edition.    6». 
"rrHE  DAISY  CHAIN;  or,  AspniATiONg.  A  Family  Chronicle. 

^BEABTSEASE.    Serenth  Edition.    6«. 
DTKEVOR  TERRACE.    Third  Edition.    6». 
SOPES  AND  FEARS.    Second  Edition.    6«. 

THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.    New  Edition  in  the  Proas. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE.    Fourth  Edition.    1».  6<l. 


Works  hy  the  Bev.  Charles  Eingsley,  MJL, 

ftedor  of  Sv«alej,  Chapltin  In  Ordtnaiy  to  the  Qomd,  and  Rofeesor  «f  Modem  Hlitoiy  In  the 
XJniventtjofCunbrldge.   ^ 


1.  WESTWARD  HOI     Fotirtli 

Edition.    OownSTo.    6«. 

2.  TWO  YEARS  AGO.     Third 

Xdiyoa   GinwnSvu    U. 

3-  HYPATIA.    Fourth  Edition. 

Grown  8V0.   <t. 

-i.  ALTON  LOCKE.    New  Bdi- 

5.  YEAST.        Fourth   Edition. 

6.  MISCELLANIES.      2  vok. 

Second  Edition.    19f. 

7.  THE  SAINT'S  TRAGEDY. 

TMvdSdItlon.   IV9ii|i.  Sre.   fit. 

S.  ANDROMEDA,  and  OTEEV 

POEHS.    Thixd  Edition.    Fcap.  8yo. 

9.  THE     WATER     BABIES. 

With  Two  niuetntioiis  by  J.  JXoel  Paiox. 
&nMtt4to.    7c  Cd. 

10.  GLAUCUS ;  or,  Womdebs  of 

IBB  ScA  Shobb.    Fourth  Edltloo.    With 
'  Ootoared  lUartntloUL   U. 


11.  THE  HEROES:  Greek  Fairy 

Talbi.     With  Eight  Illustntiaiis.     New 
EOltion.    IflBW.   99>9d, 

12.  VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Sixth 

Bditkn.    Fapw8To.    2t.fd. 

13.  THE    GOSPEL    OF    THE 

PEITTATEUCH.    Second  Edition.  4i.6d. 

14.  GOOD    NEWS    OF    GOD. 

ThbdSdHlon.    Fo^i^St*.   6c 

16.  SERMONS  for  THE  TIMES. 

ThlidEditton.    Fch^Stq.   Sfc6d. 

16.  TOWN     AND     COUNTRY 

SERM0N&    6t. 

17.  NATIONAL         SERMONS. 

FliBlSdiieik    floioiid  Idlttoa    FnikSro. 

18.  NATIONAL        SERMONS. 

SecoQdSertoiL    Second EdltlOB.   Fci^bSm 

19.  PHAETHON:       Loose 

Thouobo  vob  Loosb  TmazBie.     Third 
Edition.    Grown  8T0.    St. 

20.  ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER 

SOHOOLfl.   OewnSvo.    if; 
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HISTOBT  OF  FBEDSBICK  THE  ^COMD, 

XKFSBOB  OF  THE  BOXAMI. 

By  T.  L.   KINGTON,  M.A-, 

Of  Bdliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple.    2  toU.  6to.  dotlb  82c. 


*  nt  BMriU  of  Ur .  Kii«toa'i  book  an  ved 
and  alerling.  ...  It  is  a  twok  which  ihowa 
nal  power,  and  it  it  jwwer  withoat  extraTa- 
ganoe.  He  ahowa  an  underitanding  of  the 
time  with  whldi  he  haa  imniediatel  j  to  do. 
...  He  diowi  a  full  appreciation  of  the  won- 
derAil  man  of  whom  he  writei,  without  any 
fooliah  hero-wonhip,  anj  tcndencj  to  conceal 
or  to  extenuate  the  darker  ftaturci  of  his  cha- 

*  The  ground,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Kington 
haa  taken  poaaewion  of  in  the  pweent  Yolume 
maj  be  fidrlj  oonsadowd  unoocupied,  and  the 
wo(k  deaerres  a  warm  welcome  aota  the  his- 
torical atodent  The  author  haa  eridenUy 
aought  out,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
industry,  erery  araUable  source  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  style,  tfaou|^  somewhat  diffuse, 
is  yigorous  and  flowing.' — AthencBum, 

'  WeD  written,  and,  in  spite  ef  its  extent, 
is  highly  interesting.  By  reading  it  carefully 
any  petaon  may  obtain  a  thorough  aoquaint- 


aiiee  with  the  iitt  half  of  the  thiiteeBthc 
tnry/— Pflvi^mon. 

The  work  indicates  great 


,  the  style  is  graoefiil  aod  afcaldj,  aa  is 
suited  to  the  knotty  pi^^eanla  wkkh  croas 
its  pages.  ...  Mr.  Kington's  style,  which  is 
well  fitted  ibr  historkal  writings  bring  tenc^ 
dignified,  and  easy.  He  has,  morctfrer,  ef>> 
dntly  employed  a  good  amount  of  jndkaeos 
research  on  hia  6ubject.*<»Jbfti»  AiJK. 

'  It  is  no  small  praise  to  him  U>  say  tibat  he 
haa  shown  himself  not  unfit  to  cope  wttk  Us 
difficulties.  ...  A  book  which  is  the  lesait 
of  sound  and  honest  reading,  tanad  to  goad 
aoooont  by  careful  thought,  and  a  %  iguieui 
but  well-oontrolled  imagination,*— gwandjaa. 

'Hia  style  is  always  dear,  aocanti^  and 
dignified;  occasionally  it  becomes  U^yaai- 
mated  and  eloquent.  He  pUheis  Ibene  as  he 
proceeds  in  hia  nannativei,  «  •  .  We 
Mr.  Kington  most  heartily  for  hia 
book,  and  confidently  txped  eren 
things  in  future.' — ^JFonosi/orBua^ 


2  vok.  8ro.  doth,  Sfia. 

PREmSTOEIO  ANNALS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

By  DAKIEL  WILSON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  fai  Univenly 

College,  Toronto ;  Author  of  *  Prehistoric  Man.' 

Second  Editioui  revised  and  nearly  re-written,  with  numerous  Qlnstrationa. 

Vol  L  Sro.  doth,  2U. 

mSTORT  OP  PEDERAL  GOVERNMENT, 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Adiaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the  United  States.    By 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  M.A.,  bite  Fdlow  of  Trinity  CoU<^,  Oxhtd. 

Vol.  L  General  Introduction— History^  of  the  Greek  Fedcntkoa. 

Crown  8to.  doth,  8c  6d^ 

A  SKETCH  OP  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES, 

From  Independence  to  Secession.    By  J.  M.  LUDLOW,  Author  of  *  British  India,  its  Races 
^  and  its  History ; '  'The  Policy  of  the  Ckowtt  towards  India,'  &e. 

To  whkifa  is  added, 

THE  STRUGGLE  POR  KANSAS. 

By  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Author  of  «Tom  Brown's  Sdiool  Days,' ftc. 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN  SPBKE'S 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

One  laigv  ToIiuim  Sro,  price  2U. 

Wlthalliipo(EMt«ni£(iii*tortelAftioa1ijGiptidn8Psu;  noiBefow  lUostntkni^  oUcflr  fr<n  ] 
.  finwiofi  bj  Ouptaln  Oravt;  and  Portraits  EngiaTcd  on  S(m1  of  QiplaiDt  Srau  tad  Qsast. 

AYTOUN'S 
LAYS   OF   THE    SCOTTISH    CAVALIERS. 

WITH  ILLOSTRATIONS  DBSIQKED  BY 

J.  NOEL  PATON  ft  W.  H.  PATON,  AJL8JL 

>>lg*^wl  by  Joim  ThompiOD,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  J.  W.  Whjmper,  J.  Ooopnv  W.  T.  Qre«%. 
DaliieU  BroCtaen.  B.  Erans,  J.  Adam,  te. 

SmaU  410,  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  bound  In  gilt  doth,  aiiL 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA: 

ITS  OBIOm,  AID  AOOOUKT  of  TTS  PBOaBESS  dowv  to  tbb  DEATH  or  LORD  BAOLAN. 

Bj  ALEXANDER  WILTJAH  KINOLAKEi  ICP. 

yols.I.andU.   Fourth  Edition.    9yo,9lL 

In  the  eopiooB  Notea  whkfa  are  inserted  in  this  Edition,  the  Author  deals  with  questions  arlsinc  ont  of 
controverted  matters  of  fttct,  and  prodnees  anthority  substantiating  disputed  statements;  but  not  a  woid 
has  been  withdrawn  fkom  the  text,  and  not  a  word  has  been  added  to  iU 

CAXTONIANA: 

A  SERIES  OP  ESSAYS  ON   LIFE;   LITERAIURE.   AND  MANNERS.  : 
Bj  Sir  E  BULWEB  LYTTON,  Bart,  Author  of  « The  Oaztons,'  tc 
In  Two  Yolnnies,  Post  By%  2U,    , 

TARA:    A    MAHRATTA    TALE. 

*  ByOqptMEADGWS  TAYLOR.  AulhorofTheOontaslonBofaTliiis.' 

In  Three  Tolumes,  post  avo^  aic  6d. 

■Thoa  the  nadir  may  be  sure  that  be  has  before  him  a  gsouine  book,  in  which  the  temper,  teneti^  and 
vmgn  of  the  old  Indian  races  are  aoenrately  portrayed;  and  that,  quite  apart  f^Mn  ita  cbdms  aa  an 
attmctf t«  stoiy,  tt  is  an  authentic  aoooont  of  phases  and  Tidssltodes  through  which  India  has  really 
paassd.'— Tuna. 

THREE    MONTHS    IN    THE    SOUTHERN 

STATES, 

APRIL  — JUNE    1863. 

^y  LIEUTXX)L.  FREMANTLE,  CoMstieam  Guaids. 

With  PoTtrait^  crown  Sto.  7s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edikbubgh  and  Lojjdon.  , 
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LATELY  PIJBLISHED  BY 

MESSRS.    RtVINGTON. 


•>.^v^.'N<w^^'vxv~'*-'>'v~'>*»''>''^^^v">^ 


THE  PSALMS  INTERPBETED  OF  CHRIST.    A  Devotional 

J-      OommentMy.    %  «i6  B»v.  ISAAQ  WILLUMSt  B.1X,  tele  MImt  of  Trimly  OoOqpe.  OziKi. 
YoLI.    SmaUBTo.    7«.  6d  ..  _  .  CiTowfea^p: 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR  ENGLISH  READBBS:  «m- 

. trintogl^  Aiitliorfaeil  yewioa,  wttfc  MhijImI  Qnwlto^ of  Beaifa^— d  gi  ■iiifcpj  TMimBiiMl 

BtferenoM;  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.    By  HENRY  ALFORD,  IXD^  Dean  of 
Gutertmry.    Furt  H.  (Si.  John  and  the  Acts),  completing  the  flnt  volnma.    IO1.6& 

THE  DIVINE   WEEK;   or.   Outlines  of  a  Harmony  of  1iie 

a«olo8icFM«dswiththeMo«ric'Da|v'efGreaUan.    By th« Bev; JOHN HAR1!LA&I W0I6A9, 
MJL,  of  Ftanbroke  GoUege,  Oxford ;  late  Bector  of  WUleney.  Glonoestenlifane.   Grown  8vb.   sl 


PLAIN  THOUGHTS  on  IMPORTANT  CHURCH  SUBJECTSl 

Bytheyen.a.C.O0X£lMJUArdid«MX>9ofUiMiMHne.   aoBaUSTO.    3«.  [Jibmrm^ 

THE  ADELPHI  OF  TERENCE.    With  English  Notea    By 

the  Bev.  WHARTON  R  MARRIOTT.  M.A.  and  B.C.L.,  fonnerly  Fellow  of  Ebnter  Cblks^  iMmi, 

and  late  AMlBtaoi  Master  nt  Eton.    SmaUSvo.    3i. 

THE  THRESHOLD  OF  REVELATION;  or,   some  Imfrnj 

Into  the  Pnyylnce  id  True  Cham^ter  of  the  Fbit  Chapter  of  Qeneab.  S^  the  Rev.  W.  S.  LEWBL 
UJL,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Ghnkh,  Ripen,  and  fonnerly  Ghapbdn  ot  Trinity  Goitege^  Owibrfclge. 

Grown  8T0.    6f.  ., 

SCRIPTURE  RECORD   OF   THE  LIFE  AND  TIMER  OF 

SAMUEL  THE  PROPHET.  By  the  Author  of  •  Sqriptare  Beooni  of  the  Blesied  VbgiiL'  Staiafl 
8vo.    3«. 

LECTURES    ON  THB    GOSPEL   ACCORDING    TO    STL 

JOHN.  In  the  form  of  a  Gontlnnoas  Oommentaiy.  By  the  Bev.  OEOBO^  J.  BBOWl^  MX, 
Gorate  of  BUmIod,  Qxoo,  and  Domest&c  Chaplain  to  the  Doke  of  Marihoroog^    Two  toIs.  8vn.   lU, 

THE    INSPIRATION   OP  THE  BOOK   OF  DANIEL,  and 

other  Portiona  of  Sacred  Scripture ;  with  a  Correction  of  Profane,  and  an  Adlvtment  of  Sacnd 
Chronology.    By  W.  R.  A.  BO  YLE»  of  lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister.    8to.    lis, 

MARGARET    STOURTON ;    or,  a  Tear  of  Qovemeas  Life. 

Elegantly  printed  In  anaD  8T0.    i«.  j,..^ 

LIFE  AND  WORK  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND,     Reminisoettces 

of  Thirteen  Tean  spent  there.    9y  the  Rev.  JULIAN  MOEETON,  ColSBial  Ghaplnin  at  ] 
late  Mladonaiy  at  Qreenapood,  NewfoandkBd.    Grown  9wo,    With  a  M^»  and  Fov^  J 

ftt.6d 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS  ADAPTED   TO  THE  SEBVICES 

OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  HALL.  With  aooompaayfav  Ton. 
selected  and  ammged  t^  Joqk  Foskb,  GeuilanaB  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal,  Vicar  Chonl  «f 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  formerly  Organist  of  St.  Andrew's.  Wells  Street  .  Price  Ss.€dL  to  Biop 
doth. 

To  this  and  all  other  Editions  a  Supplement  of  Additional  Hymns  has  been  added.   IVo^o 
tuses  may  be  had  <m  application. 
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PEEPAEING  FOE  PUBLICATION  BY 

MESSRS.     RIVINGTON. 


CRITICAL  ESSAYS.    By  the  Eev.  T.  B.  EsWH,  B.D.,  Sector 

.,_     of  HtdMgh,  EiMx,  and  Boisl  DeuL    FMt  »yo. 

THE  SYNTAX  AND  STNONTMES  OP  THE  OBEEK  TES- 

TAMSNT;  with  Hints  oq  the  AutboriMd  Venlon.  ^y  Um  Rer.  WILLUM  W£BSTEE.  MJL, 
late  Fellow  of  Qoeen's  GoUege,  Gunbridge,  and  reoentlj  of  King's  College,  Loodoo.    In  8to. 

THE   OFFICE  OF  THE   HOLT   COMMUNION    IN   THE 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATER.  A  Series  of  Lectoies  deUveied  In  the  Church  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist*  FMkUngton.  By  EDWARD  MEYRICK  GOULBURN,  D.D..  Prabeodaiy  of  St  Ftuil's. 
and  one  of  Her  Mi^etty's  Chaplains  in  OnUnaiy.  New  Bdltioo,  la  one  VohiiB%  uniftom  with 
*  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion.'  _,^ 

SAINTLINESS:    a    Course   pf   S^mcms    on    Hie   Beatitudes, 

preached  at  St  Mary's  Chnrch.  Patney.  By  BOBEIU^  UKNUSV.  M.A.  Fvpetnal  Conie  of 
Patney.    SDiaUSvo. 

THE    ANNUAL   EEGISTEB ;    or,   a  View   of  the    PoUtical 

History  and  Domestic  Ocainences  of  the  Year  18t3;  being  ttie  flnt  Yohnne  of  aKtw  Series. 

This  important  Woitc  has  now  been  ooBtinoed  lisr  one  hundred  and  fi^  years,  under  nearly  the 
same  form  and  airaagemeiU  thiooghottt  It  Is  now  ffopoaed  to  Introdace  some  improyements, 
which  the  Proprietors  confidently  believe  wlH  add  much  to  its  Interest  and  value.  A  more  de- 
tailed Proqwctus  wiU  shortly  be  lss«ed. 

SCHOOL  SEBMONS.    By  the  Bev.  Ejdwabd  St.  John  Pakbt, 

HJuHetdMMter  of  Leamington  CoUegeu   SmaUSvo. 

AN  ANNOTATED  CBITICAL  CONCOBDANCE  of  the  Autho- 

rind  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  compared  throughout  with  the  Original  Greek.  By  the  Rev. 
WHARTON  B.  MARRIOTT,  M  JL,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  OoUege,  Oxford*  and  late  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton. 

DANIEL  THE  PBOPHET;   Niue  Lectures   deUvered  in  the 

Divhiity  School  By  EDWARD  BOUYERIE  PUSKT,  D.D.,  Regius  PiofiBaor  of  Hebrew  hi  the 
Univenity  of  Oxfoid,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.    In  one  Volume,  8vo. 

THE  LAST  SERMONS  OP  THE  REV.  THOMAS  AINGER, 

M.A.,  late  Incumbent  of  Hempstead. 

THE  IDLE  WORD.    Short  Religious  Essays  on  the  Gift  of 

SPEECH.    BrEDWAKDMK7RICK00ULBaBN,IU>.    N«w  Edlltao,  •Dlwged.   Small  Sm 

A  DICTIONARY    OP    CHRISTIAN   ANTIQUITIES.      By 

nrloiujrrtlcn.    Ediud  by  WILUAM  SMITH,  LLD. 
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The  People's  Edition  of  the  Prince  Consoif  b  Bpeedies. 


With  Portnit,  Fcap.  8to.,  Ptioe  ONE  SHILUN6, 

A  POPULAR  EOmON 

<Nr  TBK 

PRINCIPAL  SPEECHES  and  ADDKE88E8 

H.B.H.  THE  PRmCE  CONSORT; 

WITH  AH  nmoDvcnov  eivnre  iomx  anuMSM  or  hd 


From  thx  Iktboductioh. 


'  It  must  be  obriora  to  the  reader  that  the  writer  hai  roceired  the  most  valiiahile  ad 
important  aid  from  those  who^  by  their  ooostuit  interDourse  with  the  Priooe  Caauri,  eosU 
best  appreciate  the  high  qnaUtics  in  him  which  ahooe  forth  in  domeatic  life — ^firom  peiaaaa  m 
the  Kojal  Household,  who  saw  him  daily— from  M embebs  of  the  Botal  FAjaLT—aai 
cspeciallj  from  the  Quben  Hxbself.' 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET- 


THE    JOHN    BULL 

WXEKLT  vxwir Am 

Is  the  acknowledged  but  Independeat  Organ  of  Gonserrati^e  Principles.  This  oM^establiiteJ 
Journal  still  adheres  to  the  practioe  of  giving,  in  a  succiBct  form,  a  eompkte  Sumaaaiy  oC 
•11  the  General  News  of  the  Week.  It  furnishes  a  digest  of  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Domestic  Intd- 
ligenoe,  the  Church  and  UniTersity  News,  Naval  and  Militaij  Matters,  the  pix^ress  of  Science 
and  Art,  a  carefully  compiled  abstract  o£  Pariiamentary  proceedings,  I^w  and  Police  eases. 
Its  Leading  Articles  are  designed  to  comprehend  all  the  principal  topics  of  the  d^:  Polities^ 
Social,  and  (from  a  laical  point  of  view)  Religious  Questions.  It  devotes  a  special  and  ample 
portion  of  its  space  to  Literaiy  Reviews ;  aiming  at  keeping  its  readers  fully  informed  on  the 
character  and  merits  of  all  the  most  prominent  works  of  the  time  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

The  JOHN  BULL  is  published  at  five  o'clock  every  Saturday  Morning,  and  a  later  editim 
is  issued  in  the  Afternoon.  Price  6d,  Stamped,  5d,  Unstamped.  Ofl&se,  6,  WhitefiriaiMtrec^ 
Fleet-street,  London. 


CUSBIGAI  Aim  r AKZLT  HEWBTAISB. 


THE    ENGLISH    CHURCHMAN. 

THE  TWENTY^ECOND  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

THIS  JOURNAL  (Published  every  Thursday  afternoon)  b  conducted  upon  Modexate  Prin- 
ciples in  Church  and  State.  It  gires  all  the  Ecclesiastical,  University,  and  Home  lateUi- 
genoe  of  the  Week,  together  with  a  brief  Summary  of  Foi-eign  News ;  leading  articles  upoe 
Church  and  general  topics ;  Reviews  of  Books,  the  Fine  Ails,  &c.  &c 

Price  W.,  Stamped  6d.     Yearly  Subscriptions  25s.;  Half-yeoriy  13s.,  in  advance. 
Office,  32,  Bouvcrie-street,  Fleet-street,  E.C.    • 
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MESSRS.  J.  H.  and  JAS.  PARKER'S  LIST. 

OXFORD,  AND  377,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


NOW  BEADY. 
The  Arohbiahop  of  DablixL  I 

Foqk  Svo,  Ump  doth,  prlct  1«.  6d 

THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH. 
—GOD  srmNa  as  ▲  rkfenkl  th^ 

SennOQt  prMciMd  «t  Onlinitkms  of  the  Lord  Btobop 
of  Qxlora.  Bj  RiOHAiD  Chbnbvdc  Tbbkch,  DJ>., 
Archbidxm  of  DabUn  and  Bishop  of  Kiktero,  and 
lata  Kymmlng  CbapUln  to  the  Bubop  of  OxfonL 

7h0  Bishop  of  Qzfoird. 
A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  to 

the  DIOdSB  of  OXFORD,  at  Us  Sixth  tWUtbo, 
Decomber,  1863.  Qj  Samcbi*  Loed  Bishop  or 
OxFOBO.  PobUflhed  at  the  request  of  the  Oxxo 
and  Laitj.    8vo.,  tewed,  pike  S«. 

Proftsflor  Stanley. 
GEEAT      OPPORTUNITIES. 

A  Farewell  Sermon  preached  before  the  Unlversitj 
of  Oxford,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  on  Advent 
Sondaj,  Not.  29, 1863,  by  Astbur  Pxmshth  Stax- 
LBT.  D.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Osnon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Kx- 
awlning  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  te. 
^a,  in  wrapper,  price  It.;  by  post  is.  id 

Bev.  Dr.  Jetme. 
WAS  PAUL  CRUCIFIED  for 

TOU?  ASecinoQ  on  the  SatisliKtion  made  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Preached  before  tha  Univenity 
of  Oxford,  en  Sunday,  t>e&  «,  1863.  By  Fbarcis 
Jkuxb,  D.aL.,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  and 
Canon  of  Oloaoester.    Svo,  sewed,  price  is. 

'    Professor  Ogilvie. 
ON    SUBSCRIPTION    to    the 

THIBTT-NINE  ARTICLES  as  by  Law  required 
of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  and  of  the  Clergy. 
By  Cbaxlv  a.  Ooxltii;  DJ).,  Reghis  Professor  of 
Psstotal  Theology,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Chnrch, 
Oxford.   8V0,  U. ;  by  post  is.  Id. 

Frofbssor  Qoldwin  Smith* 

DOES  THE  BIBLE  SANC- 
TION AMERICAN  SLAVERY?  ^y  Goldwhi 
SmiH.  Cheap  Edition,  fcap.  8va,  sewed,  price  is. ; 
hj  post  Is.  la, 

,    Bev.  Dr.  Moberly. 
The  UNITY  of  the  SAINTS 

the  £VII»:NCE  of  the  Q06PBL.  A  Sermon 
preadted  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  All 
Sahitt*  Day,  1863.  By  Gbobob  Mobbblt,  D.aL., 
Head  Master  of  Wincbester  College.  8to.,  Is.;  by 
post  Is.  Id 

Bev.  T.  D.  Bernard. 
THE    WITNESS    OF    GOD: 

nve  Sermons  preached  before  the  Univerri^  of 
OxfonL  ^y  Tbokas  Dxbavt  Bxbkabi^  MJL  Ex- 
eter College;  Rector  of  Walcot;  one  of  the  Select 
Preachen  for  1856>6,  and  1862-3;  and  Bampton 
Lectorer forl864.    Crown Sro., doth, 3«. 


Bev.  C.  H.  Bioe.  1 
SffllMONS    preached     iu    the 

Chapel  of  St.  Colomba's  College.  Qrown  8vo-  limp 
dotbr3s.6<l. 

JDowding's  Idfb  of  Caliztns.  *<> 
GERMAN  THEOLOGY  during 

the  THIRTT  TEARS'  WAR:  the  Life  and  Oor- 
respcndenoe  of  George  GaUxtua,  Lnthenm  Abbot  of 
Kttnlolattsr.  and  Professor  Pdmariw  in  the  Uni- 
venlQr  of  Hdmstadt.  By  the  Rev.  W.  a  Dowding. 
M.A..  HoDoraiy  Secretary  to  the  Berkeley  (Ber- 
muda) College  Committee ;  and  formerly  Incumbent 
ofLlangroTe,Uerefordahire.  Post  8to..  doth,  8s.  6cl. 

*  Ifr.  B.  B.  Bogers. 
The  MOSAIC  RECORDS.    A 

Full  Investigation  of  the  Dlffleultles  Suggested  by 
Dr.  Oolenso.  By  Bbkjaiox  Bicklbt  Roqkbs,  MJL, 
of  Linooln's-lnn.  Barrister-at-Law,  and  wxnelime 
FeUow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxfotd.  Post  8\-o., 
doth,  price  4& 

Bev.  Isaac  Williams. 
The    BAPTISTERY;     or,   the 

Way  of  Eternal  Llfo.  By  the  Antbor  of  'The 
OatbedraL*  With  Thirty-four  PUtes  from  Boetius 
hBolswert  A  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author. 
Two  vols,  laige  foap.  8vob,  doth,  price  14s. 

The    OXFORD    TEN -YEAR 

BOOK:  a  Volume  suf^Iementaiy  to  the  *  Oxford 
Univemty  GUendar.'  12mo.,  doth,  price  St. ;  black 
roan,  5s.  6(1 

This  Volume  has  an  Index  whidi  shows  at  once 
all  the  academical  honours  and  offices  of  every 
penon  comprised  in  the  lists,  which  date  firom  the 
eariiesi  times  in  the  history  of  the  University  to 
the  present  The  first  of  these  decennial  volumes 
is  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1860;  the  second 
will  be  issued  aOer  the  end  of  1870.  The  Calendar 
Itself  will  be  published  annually  as  before,  and  will 
contain  aU  the  Class  Lists,  and  all  the  names  of 
Officers,  Professors,  and  others  accruing  since  the 
date  of  the  preceding  Ten- Year  Book. 

TRACTS  for  the  CHRISTIAN 

SEIASONS  (Third  Series).  Fcap.  8vo^  sewed,  price 
is.  each  Pl&rt.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Woodfobo. 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire. 

Pabt     I.  FobAdvxmt.    Is: 

pAvr  IL  Fob  CflBisnusi    it. 

Past  UL  Fob  EnpHAinr.    is. 

IN  THE  PBE88. 
By  the  Bev.  B.  B.  Pussy,  DJ).' 
DANIEL  the  PROPHET. 

Eight  Lectures  deUvered  in  the  Divinity  School, 
OKford,  by  the  Rev.  a  B.  Ptwrr,  DJ)..  R<«ius  Pro- 
fosMT  of  Hsbnw  and  Omon  of  Christ  Church. . 

The     MINOB     PROPHETS ; 

with  a  Commentary  Explanatory  and  Practical,  and 
Introductions  to  the  several  Books.    P&rtlV.    4to., 


rrhe  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  la 
Most  of  the  books  have    ^      *    ' 
by  competent  writers.]  j 


progress.    Most  of  the  books  have  already  been 
nnaertakcn*~  '     '      "* 


Oxford,  and  377,  Strand,  London:  J.  H.  &  JAS.  PARKER. 
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NOTICE 


O^qtBg 


THE  NEW  TEAR— A  Large  AMortmeDt  of  weH-uasooed  Aoooant  Books*  toited  to  all  Cow 
Price.  QaaUtr  of  M«tertol,  tod  Anaogement.  Almanarkis  Dlariei,  HooKkeepert'  and  Rwta 
in  neat  variety/  Ready  Beckooert,  Inlercat  and  Dlioonnt  Booto.  BUI  Beokm  StKlaDHy  end  < 
Madiinei.  Mhi«,  Charta,  to.   Oatalogiw  i^attfc    Lsra,  8,  Boyal  Excfavige. 

ry^pns  OF  OORKEfiaPONDENCB  would  be  mach  man?  gaieiMlly  pnmvtA  boft  far  fM  fopniriaaibat 
thS^MfdtherdilBciritorooaUyofattaliun«it.l»tbo»hoftt^  Ifirvsr^rMfei 

SSeJTiSSto^w^Hn- for  oAse  or  private  iiae.  with  aU  kiDdarf  and  Aocnuit  Bookie  mV 

•OUT  OF  PRINT'  to  aa  ezfraarioa  ataiMst  aa  auMylng  to  the  PuNic  as  ft  la  to  tte  Midaa. 
Al^owA  Miae  BdHioM  of  LettJVDtertes  are  ocrtaiiily  acawe.  yet  it  Is  believed  that  few  e£r  «^  ■«? 
4Mm^^mSiU*mMA.  wlrfla  M  — «i*  tftM  tho  fcndstieiis  of  slae  and  form  are  ao  geDtle  »  to  x«Bd>a^  ft  lav** 


gth  Editkn.  llhiio.,  420  iMgea,  3«.  642.  booBd. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH 
LITERATURfi;  witii  an  Outline  of 
the  Oiiin  and  Growth  of  the  Engliah  Lwi- 
iraMre.  lUuslnted  bf  Extncta.  For  Schools 
idPriT«te Students.  By Wiujam Spald- 
ing, Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Meta- 
jiysiffl,  in  the  UniTersity  of  St.  Andrews. 

« Mr.  Spalding's  crWcai  WWrts  a»  dtoarlmin- 
•ting.  impartial.  Jadidoasi  and  alwayt  well  p«t.  — 
Athewtum. 

Oliver  &  Boyd,  E^nbnrgh.  SmnftN, 
Mabshall,  is  Co^  London. 


Seventeenth  Edition,  i2Bio.,  ««.  6d,  strongly 
bound, 

A  DICTIONARY  of  tlie 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  conUining 
the  Pi  annnoiation,  Etymology,  and  Explana^ 
tion  of  all  Words  authoriMd  by  Eminent 
Writers;  to  which  are  added,  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  Roots  of  English  Words^  and  an  Ao- 
oented  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scnptnre 
Proper  Names.  By  Alexander  Reid, 
LL.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Edinburgh 
In&titution. 


Oliver  &  Botd,  Edinburgh. 
Marshall,  &  Co.,  London. 


SiMFKIN, 


ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.'S 
New  and  Elegant  PIANOS,  25/.,  35/., 
42/.,  and  45/.  Drawings  Oralis  atid  Post- 
free. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  VOLUMES  of  MU- 
SICAL  WORKS,  suitable  for  Presents. 
Lists  Gratis  and  Post>free. 

CATALOGUES  of  NEW  and  of  STAND- 
ARD MUSICAL  WORKS,  Gratis  and  Post- 
free. 

HAMILTON'S  MODERN  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  the  PIANO.    405th  Edition.  4#. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.,  New 
Burlington  ^eet,  W.    All  MusiosoUei^ 


lafimu-TItt;  leemt 
Lmt. 

Recently  pubUsbed,  fi»p.  dotl^  pries  61, 
525  page., 

HANDBOOK  of  INCOME- 
TAX  LAW  and  PRACTICE;  withsn 
Index  to  the  Acts  1842  to  the  Plresent  Thne. 
By  Charles  Senior,  Esq.«  Smxeyor  of 
Taz«.    20^  ^miliar  Practical  Caaei. 

'  The  beet  book  devoted  to  Us  nlfect.'— lav 
V!me$. 

*  It  wlU  answer  all  qnestions  on  the  salfBctflr 
the  inocnne-tax.  The  dedstons  of  the  ootaaas^ 
sioneTB  are  Important  and  IntereatiBfr'— aii  mii^ 
Juan  Journal. 

<  Tbe  index  wiU  be  of  special  vvlae  to  the  l«d 
profession.'— JMaidkesler  GnareKam. 

'  An  adequate  ezpositlOB  of  tJto  taeoBAJax  im: 


tted  wUh 

-^Civa  SeratM  eaaeiU. 


London :  SncpiON,  Marshal!^  and  Co. 


Ready,  12mo.  (663  pp.),  boond,  6s.  6dL, 

KUHNER'S  ELEMENTARY 
GRAMMAR  of  Uie.GRI^^K  LAN- 
GUAGE. Containing  a  Series  of  Greek  and 
EngUflh  Ezercisei  for  TiaiwlaliiB,  wi&  tiie 
requisite  Vocabularies,  and  an  Appoidix  on 
tiie  Homeric  Verse  and  DialecL  By  Dr. 
Raphael  Kuhner,  CcRector  of  tiie  Lyeena, 
Hanover.  Translated  by  &  H.  Tatlos,  LL.D. 
A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Edited,  with 
numerous  Emendations  and  Additiou,  in- 
chiding  upwards  of  One  Thousand  Examini- 
tion  Questions,  and  a  Greek-English  and 
E^lisb-Greek  Leziooo,  by  (Cables  W. 
Batehan,  LL.B.,  aometimt  ScUar  «f 
Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Ready, 
A  KEY  to  the  Exerrises  in  Kuhnei's  Greek 
Grammar,  by  C.  W.  Batemah,  IL3.,  far 

the  Use  of  Tutors  only,  price  2«.  6dL 

London:  SiHPKiN,  Marshall,  &  Co^ 
Stationers'  Hall  Court ;  David  Nutt,  270, 
Str«nd.  Dublin:  W.  B.  Kelly,  8,  Gxaflm 
Street.    Edinbuigh :  Olitek  A  Botd. 

Digitized  by  V  ^ 
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SEELET,  JACKSON,  ft  HALLIDAT'S 
LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

THE   BOOK    OF    SACKED    SONG:    Selected  from  the  British 
FMta. 

1.  OLD  ENGLISH— EUZABETHAN-STUART.  I  3.  TIME  OF  GEORGE  UI. 

2.  WILLUM  UL  TQ  G£<»0£  tL  |  4.  H0DBRN-4>£CEASBD  WBITEB& 

6.  MODERN— LIVING  WRITEBa 

WttihA Prefcoe  by  tbe  Rer.  Chaxlbb  Kmaax,U,A^  Rector  of  Bath;  mod  m yignette TiOe  after 
Baivauxk.    Crown  8vo.  U,  cloth. 

THE  WAYS  OF  GOD;   or,  Thoaghts  on  ihe  Difficulties  of  Belief 

in  Connexion  with  ProTidenoe  and  Redemption,  ^y  the  ReT.  T.  R.BIRKS,MJL,  Rector  of  KelshaU. 
Contents:— I.  Tbe  Long  Contlnnanoe  of  Moral  Evil.— 2.  The  Perils  of  Human  Probation.— 3.  The 
Inflreqnency  of  Miracles.— 4.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Life.— 6.  The  Monl  Anomalies  of  the  Divine 
Govenmient.— 6.  On  tbe  Supposed  Failure  of  Christianity.    Crown  8vo.  U.  doth. 

THE  ¥WTR  EDITION  of  the  REV.  E.  B.  ELLIOTT'S  HOEiB 

APOCALYFTIOiE.    Revised,  coirrecAed.  and  enlarged,  with  38  ItlusttliUoiis.  price  2L  16s.  doth.    In 


J  pro- 

fonnd  learning,  singular  ingenuity,  and  afanost  bewltdiing  interesti' 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY :   with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 

of  its  liMAdency,  with  espcdal  reference  to  the  Ministry  of  the'EslabllMinient.  By  the  Rev. 
CHARLES  BRIDGES^  MX,  Rector  of  Hlnton  MarteU,  Dorset  Ninth  Edition,  now  ready, 
price  lOt.  <ki. 

AN    EXPOSITION    OF    PSALM    CXIX. ;    aa  Illustrative   of  the 

Character  and  Exerdset  of  Christian  Experience.  By  the  Rev.  CHARUS  BRIDGES.  M.A., 
Rector  of  Hlnton  Msrtell,  Dorset    Twenty>fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  deth^  price  6i» 

AN   EXPOSITION   OF   THE  BOOK    OF  PROVERBS.     By  the 

Rev.  CHARLES  BRIDGES.  UJL,  Rector  of  Hlnton  MarteU.  Dorset  Fourth  edition,  revised, 
crown,  8V0.  doth,  price  9t. 

MINISTERING  CHILDREN:   a  Tale.      Dedicated  to  Childhood. 

By  MARIA  LOUISA  CHARLESWORTH.  Seventy-eeventh  thousand,  in  crown  8vo.  Six  lUus- 
tratiods.    St.  doth. 

EXPLANATORY  AND  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  Intended  chiefly  as  a  Help  to  Family  DevoUon.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
DALTON,  DJ>.,  Freben4ftfy  of  Lichfield.    Third  EdlUou,  in  a  vols.  8vo.,  doth,  price  2U. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  REV.  HENRY  MARTYN,  B.D. 

By  the  Rev.  JO^N  SARGENT,  M  JL 

*,*  A  Series  of  seventeen  letters  has  been  added  to  this  volume,  which  will  be  found  in  no  former 
edition  of  Mr.  Martyn's  LlfiB. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  in  crown  8vok  cloth,  with  Portrait  and  Six  Engraving8,^5«. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE   STUDY  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.    By  the 

Rev.  E.  A.  LITTON,  MJL,  Rector  of  Naunton,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham.    With  Six  Maps,  cloth.  Cs. 

CHRIST  ON  THE  CROSS :  Psalm  xxii.    Exposition.    By  the  Rev. 

John  STEVENSON.  DD.,  vicar  of  Patlixboume,  Kent  In  post  8vo.,  twenty»third  thousand. 
7s.6(L 

GRATITUDE :  Psalm  ciii.    Exposition.    By  the  Rev.  John  Steven- 
son, dj>.   In  post' 8  vo.,  seventh  thousand,  6«. 

THE  LORD  OUR  SHEPHERD  :  Psalm  xxiii.     Exposition.    By  the 

Rev.  JOHN  STEV2N80N,  D.D.    In  post  8vo.,  twenty-eighth  tbowand,  5«. 

A  THIRTYSIXTH  THOUSAND  of  Ube  Rev.  E.  BICKERSTETH'S 

*  PRAYERS  for  FAMILIB3L    In  small  8vo.  3«.  Bd.  doth.  • 

JOHN    DE  WYCLIFFE ;    a  Monograph.    With  some   Account  of 

the  Wydiffe  MS&    By  ROBERT  VA0GHAN,  DJ).    SmaU  4ta,  price  12s,  cloth. 
*  We  have  gone  over  this  work  with  satisfaction.    We  have  laid  our  pencil  on  many  a  picturesque  and 
curious  passage.'- .^Mcmsutfi.  ....^^ 


^  SEELET,  JACKSON,  AND  HALUUAY,  54,  FLEET  STREET. 

jOOgle 
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In  z  few  days,  2  toU.  8to. 

TBB  OOHPLXTE  WOBK8  Or 

SAINT  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS. 

TraosUUd  from  the  Original  Spanish,  hj 

DAVID  LEWIS.  M.A., 
WITH  A  PBEFACE  BY  HIS  EMINENCE  CABDINAL  WIBEUAH. 


CONTEim :— Vol.  I.  TnSu»,  1.  The  Aacent  of  Hoont  Cumel.  2.  The  Ohacmc  Ki^^it— 
Vol.  II.  1.  The  l^iritual  Canticle.  2.  The  Liring  Fbone  of  Love.  a.  OratioK. 
4.  Lettera.    5.  Maxima.    6.  Poems.    Io4ex. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS, and  GREEK. 

DEAN    HILHAN'S    HISTORICAL    WORKS. 


HISTORY   OF  THE  JEWS, 

t^PROM   THE  EARLIEST   PERIOD,  CONTINUED   TO  IfODEBN    TIMES. 

By  HENBT  HABT  MILMAN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  3  rols.  8ro.  36s. 

HISTORY    OF   CHRISTIANITY, 

PBOM  THE  BIRTH   OP  CHRIST  TO  THE  ABOLITION   OP  PAGANISM  IN  THE  BOMA!r 

EICPIBS. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  8  toIs.  8vo.  ZSs, 


A  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY, 

INCLUDING  THAT  OP  THE  POPES  TO  THE  PONTIPICATE  OP  NICHOLAS  T. 

New  and  revised  Edition.    8  vols.  8vo.  [/«  Ae  I'tm, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  LATIN  GRAMMARS, 

Now  Beady,  New  Edition,  revised,  12mo.  3s,  66?. 

KING  EDWARD  VI™^  LATIN  GRAMMAR; 

Latins  Orammatics  Badimentai 

OB   AN  INTEODITCTION  TO  THB  LATIN  TONGUB,  FOB  THE  USB  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Also,  New  Edition,  revised,  12mo.  2s.  6d 

KING  EDWARD  VF"^  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

The  Latin  Accidence ; 

INCLUDlNa  A  SHOBT  SYNTAX  AND  PBOSODT,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  DT 
A  CHEAP  POBU,   FOB  JUNIOB  CLASSES, 


JOHN  MURBAY,  ALBEMARLE  STBEET, 

Joogle 
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A.  and  C.  Black's  New  Works. 


THE  GOSPEL  in  EZEKIEL  (40th  Thousand).    By  Thomas 

GaTHRIE»DJ>.    New  Cheap  Edition.    Fc«p.  8vo.,  prloe  3t.  6<l.  iNowrtady, 

QUIET  RESTING  PLACES,  and  other  Sermons.     By  Ray. 

ALEXANDER  RALEIGH.  Ghnonbuiy.    SeooDd  Edition.    Crown  8vo^  price  U.  €d. 

[^Neaiiy  ready. 

IjIFE  in  a  risen  SAYIOUR  :  a  Series  of  Discourses  on 

the  BesiirrecUon.    By  R.  S.  CANDLISH.  D.D.    Ftfodpal  of  the  New  CoUege,  Edlnbargh.    New 
Edition  (the  Thifd).    Fcap.  8vo..  price  U.  6<i  \,Sow  readjf. 

VOLUME  n.    of  KITTO'S    CYCLOPAEDIA  of  BIBLICAL 

C  IJTERATCTRE.    Edited  by  W.  L.  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  Mdsted  by  numeron*  Contributors. 
Super  rojal  Svo.  [/n  the  preu, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.     By  JAMES  MILLER,  Pro- 

feMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer&i^  of  Edipburgh.    One  volume,  8vo.  [^Veortjr  nadjf. 

THE  SCHOOLS  of  SCULPTURE.    By  Richard  Westmacott, 

Professor  of  Sculpture,  Royal  Academy  of  ArU,  London.  [M  the  preu. 

CAPTAIN  COOK'S  VOYAGES  of  DISCOVERY.    Edited  by 

JOHN  BARROW,  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Illustrated.  lln  the  preu. 

EDINBURGH  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD.    By  the  late 

HUGH  MILLER.    With  IllustraUons.    Crown  Svo.,  St.  l.\oio  ready. 

ADAM  SMITHS  WEALTH  of  NATIONS.    New  and  revised 

Edition.    By  J.  R.  M<JULLOCH,  Esq.    Demy  8vo.,  price  16«.  {Xow  ready. 

THE   LADY  of  the  LAKE.    New  Edition,  Illustrated  with 

Sixty  Wood  Engravings.    By  BIRKET  FOSTER  and  JOHN  GILBERT.    Fcap.  8vo^  extra  cloth 
gDt  edges,  price  Ss.  [yow  ready. 

THE   SCHOOL  MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.    By  J.  B.  Jukes^ 

M.A.,  F.1tS.,  Author  of  •  The  Student's  Manual  of  Geology,'  Ac    Fcap.  Svo.,  price  U. 

Q-Votr  ready. 


DE  QUINCEYS  WORKS.- 

Complete  Edition,  in  15  Vols,  crown  Svo.,  cloth. 
With  lUustration,  Notes,  and  Index.  Price 
31.  3t. ;  separate  vols.  4s.  td.  eadi. 

L  CONFESSIONS  of  an  ENGLISH  OPIUM- 
EATER. 

XL  REOOLLECnONS  of  the  LAKE  POEI-S. 

III.  LAST  DAYS  of  IMMANUEL  KANT. 

IV.  THE  ENGLISH  MAIL  COACH. 
V.  DR  SAMUEL  PABR.  Ac 

VL  RICHARD  BENTLEY,  Ac 

VU.  PROTESTANTISM,  and  OTHER  ESSAYa 

VUL  LEADERS  In  LITERATURE. 

IX.  THE  CJE8ARS  and  OTHER  WRTTINGa 

X.  STYLE  and  RHETORIC. 

XL  COLERHXSE  and  OPIUM^EATING. 

XU.  SPECULATIONS,  LITERARY  and  PHI- 
LOSOHUC. 

XIII.  LETTERS,  CONVERSATIONS,  &c 

XIV.  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

1790-1803. 

XV.  BIOGRAPHIES  and  GENERAL  INDEX. 


HUGH  MILLER'S  WORKS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS.    a9th  Thousand,, 
prpftisely  illustrated,  price  7s.  6d. 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  CREATOR.    6th  Thou- 
sand, crown  Svo.,  7s.  Sd 

CRUISE  OF  THE  BETSEY ;  or.  a  Summer  Ram- 
ble among  the  Foesiliferous  Deiwslts  of  the 

Hebrides.     5  th  Thousand,  post  8vo.,  cloth, 

7s.  6d. 
OLD  RED  SANDSTONE ;  or.  New  Walks  in  an 

Old  Field.    9th  Thousand,  crown  Svo.,  cloth,. 

7s.  M. 

Autdnograpky  of  H%m^  MOUr. 
MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS;  or  the 

Story    of  my    Education.      10th  Thousand,. 

crown  8vo..  cloth,  7s.  6i.  Cheap  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
FIRST   IMPRESSIONS    OF   ENGLAND    AND 

ITS  PlOOPLIsL     6th  Thousand,  crown   Svo., 

cloth.  7s.  6<i.    Cheap  Edition.  2«.  6d. 
SCENES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  NORTH  OP 

SCOTLAND.  6th  Thousand,  crown  Svc.  U.td. 
HEADSHIP  OF  CHRIST.  AND  THE  RIGHTS 

OK  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE.    2nd  Thou* 

sand,  in  crown  Svo..  cloth.  7s.  6d. 
SKETCH-BOOK  OF  POPULAR  GEOLOGY.    4lh 

Thousand,  in  crown  Svo.,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 
ESSAYS.  HISiORICAL   AND  CRITICAL.    2nd 

Thousand,  in  crown  Svo.,  cloth.  It.  6cl. 
TAI-.ES   AND  SKEICHES,      EdJted,  and  with 

Preface,  by  Mrs.  Milleb.    2nd  Thouscmd,  lu 

crown  Svo.,  clotb,  6s. 
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Now  Beady,  with  Dlastntions,  Complete  in  3  Vols.  Medium  8to^  £3  Ss^ 

'PHE    DICTIONARY  OF  THE    BIBLE: 


I-re 


-*-  Aktiquities,  Biogbapht,  Geoqeapht,  and  Natitral  Hibtobt.  By 
Varioiw  Writers.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  ClasBical  ad. 
Latin  Dictionarieg. 

im  OF  OOHTBIBinEOBS. 

ABCHBISHOP  OF  TORE. 
BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA- 
BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER  Jc  BRISTOL. 
BISHOP  OF  KILLALOE. 
REV.  LORD  ARTHUR  HERVEY. 
DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 
DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 
BAILEY,  REV.  HENRY.  BD. 
BARRY.  REV.  ALFRED.  BJ). 
BEVAN.  REV.  W.  L,  MJL 
BLAKESLEY.  CANON.  B.D. 
BONAR,  REV.  HORATIUS,  DJ). 
BROWN.  REV.  T.  E,  M.A. 
BROWNE.  ARCHDEACON,  M.A. 
BROWITE,  PROFESSOR  HAROLD,  B.D. 
BCTLLOCK.  REV.  W.  T,  MJL 
CLARK.  REV.  SAMUEU  MJL. 
COOK,  REV.  F.  C.  M.A. 
DAVIBB^  REV.  LLEWELYN,  M.A. 
DAY.  REV.  O.  E..  D.D. 
DEUTSCH,  EMANUEL. 
DRAKE,  REV.  WILLIAM.  M.A. 
EDDRUP.  REV.  K  P,  MJL 
FARRAR,  REV.  F.  W.,  M.A. 
FEBaUSSON.  JAMES.  F.RJS. 
FFOULKBB^  EDWARD  a.  MJL. 
GARDEN,  REV.  FRANCIS,  M.A. 
GOTCH.  REV.  W.,  LLJ). 
grove;  GEORGE. 
HACKETT,  REV.  H.  B.,  D.D. 
HAWKINS^  REV.  ERNEST,  BD. 
HAYMAN,  REV.  HENRY.  B.D. 
HESSEY,  REV.  J.  A..  D.CJ* 
HOOKER,  JOSEPH  D.,  M.D.,  F.PJS. 
HORNBY.  REV.  J.  J..  M.A, 


M.A. 


HOUGHTON.  BKV.  W, 
HOWSON,  REV.  J.  &.  DJ). 
HUXTABLE,  REV.  E..  M.A. 
JONBS;  REV.  BASIU  ILA. 
LAYARD.  A.  H..  D.CJk  MJ>. 
LEATHBS^  RBV.  STANUSY.  MJL 
UGHTFOOT.  PROFESSOR,  MJL 
MARKS.  PROFESSOR  D.  W.    . 
MEYRICK.  REV.  FREDERICK.  KjL 
OPPERT.  PROFESSOR. 
ORGER,  REV.  E.  R.,  MJL 
ORMEROD,  ARCHDEACON.  M.A. 
PEKOWNE,  REV.  J.  J.  St.  BJX 
PEROWNE,  REV.  T.  T,  B.D. 
PHILLOTT,  REV.  H.  W^  M-A. 
PLUMPTR^  PROFESSOR  E.  H., 
POOLE;  E.  STANLEY,  M.R.AJS. 
POOLE,  R.  STUART,  M.R&Lu 
PORTER.  REV.  J.  L.,  MJL 
PRITCHARD,  REV.  CHAS..  M.A. 
BAWLINSON,  PROFESSOR  G, 
ROSE,  REV.  H.  J,  BJ). 
SELWYN,  PROFESSOR  W.,  BJ). 
SMITH.  WILLLAM,  LLJ). 
STOWE,  REV.  CALVIN  E,  DJ). 
THOMPSON.  REV.  J.  P..  D.D. 
THRUPP,  REV.  J.  F,  MJL 
TREGELLE3,  S.  P^  LLD. 
TRISTRAM,  REV.  H.  B.,  MJL 
TWISLETON,  HON.  EDW.  T.  B.. 
VENABLB5,  REV.  EDMUND.  MjL 

WESTcorr,  rev.  b.  f*  m.a. 

WORDSWORTH.  CANON.  DJX 
WRIGHT.  WILLLAM  A..  M.A.  . 


In  Pxvparation,  to  be  Edited  by  WM.  SMIXH,  LL.D., 

A    DICTIONAKY   OF    CHRISTIAN    ANTIQUITIES    AM) 

-t^      CHURCH  HISTORY.    By  Various  Writers. 

To  be  followed  by 

A    DICTIONAEY  OF  ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIO- 

-^    GRAPHY.    By  Various  Writers. 


JOHN  MURBAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREEOloOgle 
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DB.  WM.  SMITH'S  BIBLICAL  DICTIONABY 


*The  theological  student  may  at  once 
place  this  magnifinift  vrork  on  bis  library 
shelres.  Haying  done  so,  he  tniay  rest  oonteot 
without  any  other  Biblical  Dictionary. 

'  We  noticed  in  terms  of  rerj  high  com- 
mendation the  first  volume.  In  similar  tei-ms 
we  can  report  of  the  last  two.  Upon  all 
matters  of  antiquity,  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  like,  the  articles  are  such  as  to 
meet  the  approval  of  all  parties.  The  amount 
of  minute  and  careful  learning  expoided  npon 
many  of  the  notices,  even  the  minor  ones,  is 
truly  extraordinary. 

*  We  can  discover  no  partizanship  anywhere. 
The  impress  of  any  particular  school  is  want- 
ing. A  judge-like  impartiality  quite  to  our 
taste  characterizes  some  of  the  summings-up 
on  controversial  questions.  We  conclude  wi^ 
our  heartlelt  recommendation  of  this  treasure 
of  Biblical  \eikm\ng.*—^Ev<mgelic€U  Magazine, 

*  The  oompletion  of  Smith's  **  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible"  maj^be  mentioned  as  an  era  in  our 
theological  acquisitions:  not  that  the  work 
is — or  rather  it  was  not  intended  to  be — theo- 
logical, its  avowed  ahn  being  only  to  give 
exegetical  and  practical  information.  We  may 
reasonably  congratulate  the  publisher  and 
editor  on  having  produced  a  manual  of  infor- 
mation, and  a  body  of  recorded  fiicts,  of  im- 
mense vahie.  With  so  large  a  staff  of  contri- 
butors a  oertam  amount  of  compromise  and 
reticence  was  necessary,  both  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  plan.  There  is  little  to 
offend,  tbooi^  much  to  suggest  to,  the  various 
schools  of  thought  among  us.  Occasionally, 
as  was  of  course  unavoidable,  the  limits  which 
separate  theological  discussion  fi-om  historical 
inquiry  have  b«n  passed  over ;  but  either  this 
must  have  happened,  or  su(^  subjects  as  the 
Church,  Miracles,  &c.,  must  have  been  imper- 
fectly treated.  *  But  the  various  contributors 
have  known  both  how  to  give  and  how  to 
take,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  a 
tone  of  occasional  indecision  and  uncertainty 
in  so  large  a  miscellany.  It  is  a  creditable 
monument  of  the  scholarship  and  learning  of 
the  Church  of  England.' — Christian  Remim' 
brancer,  Jan.  1864. 

*  For  a  considerable  time  past  Biblical  stu- 
dents have  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the 
appearaace  of  the  concluding  volumes  of  this 
great  work ;  for  weeks  their  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  notice  "shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished," with  the  array  of  the  well-known 
names  of  the  contributoi-s  beneath ;  and  now 


that  their  wishes  have  been  gratified,  and  the 
promised  tomes  have  made  their  appeanmce, 
we  think  that  the  highest  expectations  which 
they  may  have  formed  cannot  have  been  dis- 
appointed respecting  the  manner  in  which  this 
undertaking  has  been  completed.  Dr.  Smith, 
by  his  judicious  editorship,  has  conferred  vast 
benefits  on  many  branches  of  literature,  but 
we  doubt  whether  his  labours,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  have  been  of  greater  ser- 
vice than  in  this.  Of  course,  in  a  work  of  so 
great  extent,  and  composed  by  so  many  different 
writers,  there  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  a 
variety  of  opinion,  and  some  instances  of  what 
is  teimed  an  *<  advanced"  theology.  But  con- 
sidering the  number  of  contributors,  it  seems 
marvellous  that  so  harmonious  and  consistent 
a  whole  could  have  been  produced.  We  are 
sure  that  there  is  no  one,  whatever  his  views 
may  be,  who  will  not  agree  that  these  volumes 
will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  that  greatest 
of  all  studies — the  study  of  the  Bible ;  for  our^ 
selves,  we  believe  that  they  are  nnsurpasied 
in  any  language.  They  are  adapted  not  merely 
for  classical  scholars  and  professed  students  of 
theology,  but  for  all  educated  persons  wishing 
to  obtain  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Bible,  whether  they  be  versed  in  the 
dead  languages  or  no.  All  the  quotations  from 
ancient  languages  are  given  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  foim  no  bai*  to  the  undassical  reader ; 
the  desciiptions  and  explanations  contained  in 
the  various  articles  are  made  in  the  clear  and 
lucid  manner  which  is  the  diaracteristic  of 
good  wiiters ;  whilst  the  ease  of  the  style  is 
such  as  to  ensure  the  interest  of  the  reader  in 
a  manner  not  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
dictionaiies  or  encyclopsdias. 

*  We  should  imagine  that  scarcely  any  work 
has  hitherto  appeared,  with  original  contribu- 
tions, from  wiiters  of  such  high  position  and 
reputation  as  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  68 
names  which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  these 
volumes,  and  that  reputation  will  be  still 
further  increased  by  their  connection  with  an 
undertaking,  the  accomplishment  of  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  a^  uniformly  excellent. 

'As  regards  the  appearance  of  this  Dic^ 
tionary,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  typo- 
graphy and  the  execution  of  the  copious  illus- 
tmtions,  plans,  maps,  &c.,  are  of  the  same 
character  as  Mr.  Murray's  editions  of  Dr. 
Smith's  other  works,  which  will  make  further 
comment  needless.  In  size  it  is  uniform  with 
Dr.  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Geography.*"— 
inglish  Churchman, 
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Kow  Readj»  2  vols,  imperial  4to.,  price  5L  5t^ 

JERUSALEM    EXPLORED: 

BEING  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  CITT,  "WITU  UPWARDS  ^ 
ONE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS,  OONSISTINa  OF  YIEW^ 
GROUND-PLANS,  AND  SECTIONS. 


BY  DE.  EKMETE  PIEEOTTI, 

ARCHITECT-ENGINEER  TO  HIS  EZCELLENCr  800RRAYA  PA8HA  OF  JERUSALEM, 
AND  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  HOLT  LAND. 


This  important  Wort,  the  result  of  a 
scientiGc  study  of  subterranean  Jeru- 
salem, prosecuted  on  the  spot,  during  a 
residence  of  eight  years,  by  one  qualified 
by  a  professional  education  to  turn  his 
opportunities  to  the  best  account,  will 
supply  the  Biblical  Student  with  that 
which  has  been  the  great  desideratum 
of  all  recent  archasologists,  and  will 
furnish,  for  the  first  time,  accurate  data 
for  a  reconstruction  of  the  city  of  Solo- 
mon, and  for  an  identification  of  its 
topographical  features  as  described  by 
Josephus  and  other  ancient  authors, 
sacred  and  profane. 

The  various  remains  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  architecture  will  be  fully 
illustrated  by  engravings ;  and  in  par- 
ticular the  subterranean  conduits,  aque- 
ducts, and  cisterns  excavated  in  the 
rock  within  the  Temple  area,  and  other 
ports  of  the  Ancient  City. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Pierotti  as 


architect  -  engineer  to  the  Pasiia  of 
Jerusalem,  involving  his  profeniaoal 
employment  in  the  Haram-es-Sbedf — 
the  Temple  Close — ^has  allowed  him 
free  access  to  all  the  buildings  and  sub- 
structures within  the  sacred  enclosiiie^ 
to  which  the  European  uavdln  has 
been  i)ermitted,  at  the  most,  only  a 
hurried  visit;  while  his  operations  in 
all  parts  of  Jerusalem,  as  survejor  of 
the  various  Christian  communities,  and 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  land,  have 
put  him  in  possessioti  of  a  fund  of  io- 
formation  bearing  on  the  ancient  topo- 
graphy of  the  city. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Work,  while  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  scientific 
archiBologist,  will  not  be  of  less  interest 
to  the  general  reader ;  as  its  copioiis 
pictorial  illustrations  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain such  technical  details  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  the  elncidation  of 
the  subject. 


Preparing,  in  8vo., 

THE  CUSTOMS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  PAIESTIKE  COM- 

PARED  with  the  BIBLE ;  from  Observations  made  during  a  Residence  of 
Eight  Years.    By  Dr.  Ebmete  Pierotti.  lomtuutA 


London:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  Fleet  Street. 
Cambridge :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  AND  CCjOOqIc 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLEOTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  EUROPE.    By  John  William  Dbapbb,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Svo.  iln  the  press. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS :  a  New  Translation,  with  Litro- 

ductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewabt 
Perowne,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  0.  0.  College,  Cambridge,  and  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.    Svo.    Vol.  I.  [Shortly. 

ISAIAH'S  TESTIMONT  FOR  JESUS.    With  an  Historical 

Appendix,  and  copious  Tabular  View  of  the  Chronology,  from  the  Original 
Authorities.  By  W.  B.  Galloway,  M. A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mark's,  Rett's 
Park,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hawarden.    8vo.    14j. 

NOTES  AND   DISSERTATIONS,  principally   on  Difficulties 

in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant.  By  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  King  Edward  VI.'s  Grammar  School,  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

NORWICH  SOHOOL  SERMONS.    By  the  Rev.  A.   Jessopp, 

M.A.,  Head  Master.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s. 

THE    REV.   W.    DENTON'S    COMMENTARY    ON    THE 

GOSPELS  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLY  DAYS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
YEAR.    Complete  in  3  vols.,  Bvo.,  price  2/.  2s. 

Vol.  I.  Advent  to  Easter.    15». 

Vol.  II.  Easter  to  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,    lis. 

Vol.  III.  Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  to  Advent  and  other  Holy 
Days.    ISs. 

THE  REV.  PETER  YOUNO'S  DAILY  READINGS  FOR  A 

YEAR,  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Third  and  much 
enlarged  Edition.    In  two  vols.,  Bvo.,  21«. ;  antique  calf,  36& ;  morocco,  40s. 

HYMNS  OF  LOVE  AND  PRAISE  FOR  THE  CHURCH'S 

YEAR.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.    Fcap.  8vo.,  5». 

BRITISH    SEAWEEDS.      Drawn   from    Professor   Harvey's 

'  Phycologia  Britannica.'  With  Descriptions  in  Popular  Language,  by 
Mrs.  Alfbed  Gattt.    4to.,  3/.  3s. 

Thia  Tolmne  contains  drawings  of  the  British  Seaweeds,  in  803  figures,  with  descriptions 
•f  each,  iHdoding  all  the  newly  discoTered  species ;  an  Introduction,  an  Amateur's  Synopsis, 
Rules  tor  preserving  and  laying  out  Seaweeds,  aiKl  the  order  of  their  arrangement  in  the 
Herbarium. 

BBUOTHEGA  CLASSIOA.    8to. 

HOMEE.     By  F.   A.   Paley,   M.A.     With  English  Notes. 

Vol.  I.  [Preparing, 

YIRGIL.    By  J.  Oonington,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford. 

Vol.  in.  [Preparing. 

London:  BELL  AND  DALDY,  186,  Fleet  Street  by  C^SiQSk. 
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MB.   HILTON'S  LEOTUBES,   before  the  Boyal  College  of 

Sargeona,  on  the  INFLUENCE  of  MECHANICAL  and  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
REST  in  the  TREATMENT  of  ACCIDENTS  and  SURGICAL  DISEASES, 
and  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  Pain.    8to^  lOf. 

'  Exhibit  the  largest  experience,  on  an  interectting  phTriologicftl  rahject,  of  ooe  of  the 
mott  exptrienoai  and  aagacioos  sm^geoos  of  the  age.' — lancet, 

THE  DEGLmE  OF  THE  BOHAN  BEFUBUO.    Bj  George 

LOXG,  M.A.    8vo.    Vol.  I.  [/«tiiej 


HOST  AND  QUEST.    A  Book  abont  Bmnera,  Wines,  and 

Desserts.    By  A.  V.  Eibwan,  of  the  Middle  Tem{^  Eaq^.    Crown  Sto. 

AIEXANDEB  HAMILTON  AND  HIS  00NTEMFOBAKIE8 ; 

or,  The  Rise  of  the  American  Constitution.  By  C.  J.  Riethmui-leb,  Anthor 
of  *  Teuton,  a  Poem ;'  *  Frederick  Lucas,  a  Biography.'    Cr.  8vo.  [/»  thepretL 

THE  AFTEBNOON  LEGTUBES  ON  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE. 

Delivered  in  Dublin,  in  May  and  June,  1863.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bnan, 
M.A.,  Professor  Rcbhton,  M.A.,  Professor  Ikobam,  LL.D,,  PtofesBts- 
Houston,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Edwabd  Whatkly,  M.A.,  R.  W.  M^Dohqtell^ 

Esq.     Fcai^.  Svo.,  oa. 

THE  JEW.    A  Foem.    By  Frederick  Gerny.    Foap.    28.  6i 
FOEHS  AND  SONGS,  some  of  whioh  are  rendered  from  tiie 

Spanish.    By  Charles  Welsh  Mason.    Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  M. 

LEGENDS  AND  LTBIGS.  By  Adelaide  Anne  Frocter.  SeveDtk 

Edition.    Fcap.  5«. ;  antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  10«.  M. 

LEGENDS  AND  LYBIGS.     Second  Series.     Third  Editioo. 

Fcap.  8to.,  5s.  ;  antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  10*.  6c{. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  SONGS,  AND  THE  MUSIG  MASTEB. 

A  Love  Poem.  By  William  Allikqham.  With  nine  Woodcata;  avren 
designed  by  Arthur  Hughbb,  one  by  D.  G.  RossRTTi,'and  one  by  Jomr  J.  K 
Millaib,  A.B.A.    Fcap.  Svo.,  6«. 

THE    THOUGHTS    OF  THE    EMPEROR  "M.  ADBEIIDS 

ANTONINUS,    Translated  by  George  Long.    Fcap.  8vo.,  6«. 

THE  SGHOLE  MASTER.    By  Roger  Ascham.     Edited,  wiili 

copious  Notes  and  a  Glossary,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Fg^ 
8vo.,  6«.  lOmtimmL 


London:  BELL.  AND  DALDY,  186,  Fleet  Str^Oglc 
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Hessrs.  Bell  and  Daldy's  Listr— continued. 


BENISE.    By  the  Author  of  '  Mademoiselle  Mori/    Two  vols. 

Fcap.  8vo.    105. 

BAPTISTA :  A  Quiet  Story.    By  the  Author  of  '  The  Four 

Sisters.'    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.    65. 

ABNOLD    DELAHAIZE;    or,  The   Huguenot   Pastor.     By 

Francisca  Ingram  Ouvey.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Fcap.  8yo.,  Bb, 

THE   FEASTS  OF  OAMELOT  AND   THE  TALES  THAT 

WERE  TOLD  THERE.    By  Mrs.  T.  K,  Hkrvet.    Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  Bd, 

KATIE ;  or,  The  Simple  Heart.    By  D.  Richmond,  Author  of 

*  Annie  Maitland.'    Illustrated  hy  M.  I.  Booth.    Crown  8vo.,  6«. 

DOMESTIO    LIFE    IN   PALESTINE.     By  M.  E.  Eogers. 

Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  IO5.  6c?. 

SERVIA  AND  THE  SERVIANS.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton, 

M.A.    With  ninstrations.    Crown  8vo.,  9«.  6d 

A  FOURTH  SERIES  OF  MRS.  GATTT'S  PARABLES  FROM 

NATURE.  Containing— The  Light  of  Life:  Gifts:  Night  and  Day: 
Kicking  :  Imperfect  Instnunents :  Cobwebs :  and  Birds  in  the  NesL  16mo. 
With  4  Illustrations.    2s. 

GUESSING  STORIES;  or.  The  Surprising  Adventures  of  the 

Man  with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes.  A  Book  for  Young  People.  By  the  Rev. 
Phujp  Frsbhan.   Second  Edition.   Imperial  16nio.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  2«.6c;. 

THE  ADVENTUEES  OF  A  LITTLE  FRENCH  BOY.    With 

50  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Qd, 
Uniform  with  the  abore,  7s.  Sd,  etch, 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTUEES  OF  EOBINSON  CRUSOE. 

By  Daniel  Defoe.    With  100  Illustrations,  by  E.  H.  Wbhkert. 

AfiDERSEFS   TALES   FOR   CHILDREN.     TraDslated   by 

A.  Wehkebt.  With  105  Illustrations,  by  E.  H.  Wehnebt,  W.  Thomas, 
and  others. 

London:  BELL  AND  DALDT,  186,  Fleet  Street.  r^^^^T^ 

Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 
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DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  LATIN  AND  6REEK  fiOURSL 

The  fdUowing  Series,  undertaken  xmth  the  vieio  of  feujUitating  the  ttvdy  of  the 

and  Greek  languages,  is  the  resutt  of  many  years*  praetioal  teadung,  and  weda  l» 
eovj^VM  the  advantages  of  the  older  and  more  modem  methods  of  isatraetiijeL. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  I.   A  First  Latin  Coarse. 

Containing  a  Gbammar,  Delectcs,  £xbbcibb-Book,  and  Vocabot*abjt^ 

12mo.    Ss.  ed. 

The  nuuD  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  a  Beginner  to  fix  the  Dedensioos  aad  Conjogatin 
thoroughlj-  in  hit  memory,  to  leam  their  usage  by  constnicting  simple  sentences  as  soon  as 
he  commences  the  study  of  the  language,  and  to  accumulate  gradually  a  stock  of  uaefol  vtiKtk. 
It  presents  in  one  book  all  that  the  pu|iil  will  require  for  some  time  in  hit  study  of  tlie  langmge. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,   Part  II.     A  Reading-Book. 

Containing  Fables,  Anecdotes,  Mythologt,  Gboorapht,  Bomak  AsTt- 

QUITIE8,  and  Bistort.    With  ^Cotes  and  a  Dictionary.    12mo.     3*.  6c/. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  LaUn  Reading-Book  suitable  for  Beginners,  sufficient  ia 

quantity  while  interesting  and  instructive  in  matter,  so  as  to  prepare  them  to  readCaeaar  or  aay 

other  classical  author  with  adraatage  and  proliL     It  is  believed  that  it  will  serrc  as  an  intxv- 

dacUon  to  a  knowledge  of  Ancient  Mythology  and  Geography,  of  Roman  Histoiy  and  Antiquztia^ 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  III.  Latin  Poetry-Book. 

Containing:  —  1.  East  Hexaiceters  and  Pentaxetkbs.  2.  'Eclogx 
OviDiAK^.     3,   Prosody  and  Metre.     4.  First   Latis  Ybbsk-Boos. 

12mo.    3«.  Cr/. 
This  Work  contains  a  Poetical  Reading-Book  suitable  for  Beginners,  the  chief  lavs  of  Latin 
Proeody,  with  an  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  Varse,  and 
a  first  Latin  Verse-book.     It  thus  presents,  in  a  single  volume  of  moderate  size,  siil^ecia 
usually  distributed  over  two  or  more  sepamte  works. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  IV.    Latin  Prose  Com- 

POSITIOX.  Containing  The  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  Copious  Examfles, 
Explanations  of  Stkonyus,  and  a  Stbtematic  Course  of  Exercises  oir 
the  Stktax.    12ma    d&  6(f.     (Just  Beady,) 

the    STUDENT'S    LATIN    GRAMMAR,  for  the 

UPPER  FORMS  IN  SCHOOLS.  Post  8vO.  7s.  6</. 
*  This  f(runmar  Is  intraded  to  occapy  an  inteime- 
diate  pontion  between  the  Urge  treatises  of  Znmpt 
and  filadvig.  and  the  numeroos  elementaiy  school 
grsmmars  prevalent  amongst  us.  'I*here  are  very 
few  students  who  will  require  more  Information 


than  Is  here  supplied ;  and  yet,bj  a  sklUnl  a 
ment  of  the  materials  and  typography,  die  1 
is  reduced  to  a  very  conveoient  suoe  and  fona  far 
piactlcal  use.  The  Editor's  good  sense  is  visilde 
throughouL'— AMciueuai. 


A  SMALLER  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    Abridged  from  the 

above  Work.    12mo.,  3s.  6(f. 

THE    STUDENT'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  the 

UPPER  FORMS  IN  SCHOOLS.      By  DR.  GEORGE    CURTIUS,  Professor  in 
tbe  University  of  Leipzic.    Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.    Poet  8vo.    7*  6d, 

'  AU  that  refers  to  the  accidence  and  etymology  i  contains  so  much  valuable  and  soggestive  InftntM* 
is  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  there  is  no  Greek  lion.  We  hope  that  in  thiscountiyitiii^ybeadofsled 
grammar  in  existence  which  in  so  small  a  compass   |  as  *Jm  standard  Greek  Grsmmar.'— TAc  I' 


A  SMALLER  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    Abridged  from  &o 

above  Work.    12ino.    3».  6d. 
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OR.  WM.  SMITH'S  LATIN  AND  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES. 


A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIOTIONAET, 

BASED  UPON  THE  WORKS  OF  FORCELUNI  AND  YKZUTSD, 

One  Volume  [1210  pp.].    Medium  8to.     21«. 

'  Dr.  SmiUi't  Dicttonary  Is  a  worthy  oompanloo  to 
^Cbe  works  be  has  edited;  and  we  bsTe  no  doubt  It 


wrSU  be  even  more  extensively  used  than  tbey,  be- 
ansa  its  bulk  and  prtoe  are  such  as  to  render  It 


more  accessible.  In  point  of  cbeapneas.  ss  well  as 
more  essential  qualities.  It  has  the  advantage  of  all 
other  Latin  Dictionarles.'~.iMeiuBMiii. 


A  SMALLEE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIOTIONAET. 

ABRIDGED  FROM  TUK  ABOVE  WORK. 

OneVolome  [650  pp.].    Square  12mo.    7^.  Gd, 

A  LATIN-ENGUSH  VOOABULAET 

FOB    BEQINNEBS. 


I.  A  Latin-English  Vooabulart  arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
II.  A  Latin-English  Vocabulart  arranged  according  to  ETYMOLcor. 
III.  A  First  Latin-English  Dictionary  to  PHiCDaus,  Corneuds  Kepos,  and  Cesar's 
Gallic  War.  j2mo.    Ss.  Qd. 

This  Work  is  designed  to  asaist  boys  In  aoqnlrhig  a  oopioos  vocabnlaiy  of  the  Latin  language,  and  In 
Iraming  the  deilvatton  and  fonnatloo  of  Latin  words* 

A  CLASSICAL   DIOTIONAET  OF  MYTHOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  LARGER  WORKS. 

With  750  Illustrations.    [832  pp.]     8to.    185. 


■  The  great  progress  which  daaslcsl  studies  have 
made  in  Europe,  and  more  cspedaUy  In  Germany, 
tlurfng  the  present  century,  baa  superseded  most  of 
-the  works  usuallT  employed  in  the  elncidatioo  of 
the  Greek  and  Koman  writers.  It  had  long  been 
felt  1^  our  best  scholars  and  teachers  that  something 
hotter  was  required  than  we  yet  possessed  lo  the 
English  language  for  illustrating  the  Antiquities, 
Literature,  Myttwlogy,  and  Geography  of  the  An- 
cient Writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student 
to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It  is 
Invidious  for  an  Author  to  speak  of  the  defecta  of 

is  pcedecessors ;  but  It  msy  safely  be  said  that 


Lempriere's  work,  which  originally  contained  the 
most  serious  mltitakes,  has  long  since  become  obso- 
lete; and  that,  since  the  time  it  was  compiled,  we 
have  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a  vast 
number  of  8ut()ecis  comprised  in  that  work.  The 
present  Dictionarv  Is  designed  chiefly  to  ^ddate 
the  Greek  aud  Roman  writers  usually  read  in 
sdiools;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not  been 
con<iidered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names 
connected  with  classical  antiquity,  of  which  it  is 
expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed 
by  every  person  who  aq;>lres  to  a  liberal  education.' 
— Pbktace. 


A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 

ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  ABOVE  WORK. 

With  200  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.      7«.  6<f. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  LARGER  WORK. 
With  200  Woodcuts.     Crown  8to.      7«.  6d. 
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SAMPSON  LOW  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


The  New  SUny  by  the  Aathor  of  '  Never  Too  Late  to  Hend.' 
HAHD  CASH :  A  Matter  of  Fact  Bomanoe.     Bj  Chablbb  Bbads. 
poet  Sroi,  doth,  price  3U.  «d. 

*  Inhere  ere  deecrlpUons  of  Oxford  life  and  aea 
life,  and  little  soenee  of  lovemaklng,  -wbtdi  ere  as 
entldng  as  anything  of  the  sort  we  know.  The 
picture  of  a  boat-raoe  oa  the  Thames  is  perfect' — 
Tiwies, 

*  A  woik  of  eglyaowMiiary  power/^jDcdy  Newt* 

*  Bat  the  itorr  oontains  that  whidi  is  absidiitely 
grand.  ....  The  adventores  of  tlie  Agra  on  her 
homeward  T<^aire  are  told  with  dramatic  power 
and  masterly  pathos ;  there  Is  no  episode  in  Manyat 
or  Cooper,  or  any  sea  novelist  we  IiaTe  ever  read, 
which  ai^noaches  Its  ezcelleaoe.' 


3  Tcls. 


*  Mr.  Beade  shows  a  oommand  of  tbe 
reavarces  of  art  BQch  as  no  oovellst  of  o«ir  day 
claim  to  have  smpaaacd.'-'&i^vrciajr  Semae. 

« The  critic  draws  out  pearl  after  peari,  ^^amm 
deacrinticQ  and  ihonght  and  analyafi,  and  anawi- 
line  English  writing,  beneath  whiob  he  zcoocBdaes 
a  wealth  of  phUanthrapic  paasfcon.'— Jiwrfii^g-. 

'  The  deecrlptloia  of  tbe  cbsse  hetweeo  the  Jgm 
and  the  Matay  pirates  is  a  piece  of  written  ^ha* 
no  living  ^gUsh  author,  except  Mr.  KemAe,  anU 
have  oompoaed.  We'  quote  here  a  perfect  pm  of 
writing.'— iieoder. 

LIFE  POBTRAITS  OF  SHAKSPEARE :  with  an  Examination  of  the  Anthcn- 

tidty,  and  a  History  of  tbe  vartooa  BenresentaUons  of  the  Poet    By  J.  H.  Fkbwexx.  M enter  of 
the  National  Shakspeare  Committee.     Square  8vo.,  Uluatnted  by  Photographs  of  natlwaitic  md 


With  Notca  by 


received  Portraits.    Handsomely  bound. 

A  WALK  FROM  JOHN  O'GROATS  TO  LAND'S  END. 

the  Way.    ^]r  Susu  Bourrr.    With  Fhotogmpha.    FostSvpi. 
FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON.    By  A  Pbison  Matron.    Fourth  and  Cheaper 

.  Edition,  with  a  Photograph  troax  the  Engraving  of  Mrs.  Ry  reading  to  the  Prisoners  In  iSIfi.  1  ^eeL 
crown  8V0.    5«.    Formix^  Vol.  XV.  of  Low's  Favoubxtb  Lnsusr  of  Fopulas.  Booc& 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE :  Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character  of  Gentle- 
men and  Gentlewomen.  By  a  Satubdat  Rbyiewks.  Crown  8vo.,  printed  in  Elsevir  l^pe,  bev^U 
boards,  price  7«.  6dL 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR.  LYMAN  BEECHER,  D.D.     In 

3  vols,  post  8va.  with  DlostraUoas.    Vol.  L    doth,  price  lOt.  M. 
MY  IVnSCELLANIES.     By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of  «The  Woman  in 

White,'  *  No  Name,'  *  The  Dead  Secret.'    Now  Ihvt  collected.    2  vols,  post  Svol,  21  & 

SIGNALS   OF   DISTRESS,  in  Refuges  and  Houses  of  Charity ;    among  the 
Fallen,  the  Vlcions,  and  the  Criminal;  where  Missionaries  travel,  and  wliere  Good  SamaritaBS 
clothe  the  Nalced.    By  Blakchabd  Jksbold,  Author  of  *The  Life  of  Douglas  Jsnold,'  Ibc.    " 
Syo.,U.M. 
*  We  only  add.  that  If  this  admirable  book  produces  the  effect  it  ought,  it  will  be  the  best  ( 

book  of  the  aeasoo,  and  will  make  many  hearts  happy— the  happiest  being  those  whom  it 

minister  to  the  happiness  of  others.'— ^ionooii^onitwt. 

NO   NAME.     By  the  Author  of  *  The  Woman  in  White,'  an  entirdy  Nefw 

Edition,  with  Frontispiece  engraved  on  Steel  fh»i  a  Colour  Drawing  of  '  Maodalen's  Hslf  HofBr.*  by 

.    ^^ «.       .         .         -,  .     ^ .     „ ^llMABT,  1 


JoBK  B.  Mtllais,  Rjl.,  forming  Vol.  XVL  of  LoWa  Fatovbitb 
doth,  price  Sa. 
' "  No  Name  "  creates  and  maintains  as  deep  and  vivid  on  Interest  as  "The  Woman  So  ?^te.' 
it  is  a  truer  and  Ibier  work  of  art'— JTomAi^  Poit 

ILLUSTRATED  PRESENT  BOOKS^  a  Specimen  List  of  IIlTwtrated  ax^ 
Juvenile  Books.  With  30  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel,  with  attrscUve  Wrapper.  4io^  gtft  edges* 
price  ed.  

NEW  PRESENT  BOOKS. 


A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL.     'Christ 

was  Bom  on  Christmas  Day.'    Illustrated  l^ 
JOHS  A.  Hows.    With  Dcoorative  Borders  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece.     Small  4to.,  beveUed 
boards,  extra,  price  I  at. 
'  A  most  acceptable  present.'— (7t(an{uin. 

THE  POETRY  OP  NATURE.  Se- 
lected and  Illustrated  with  36  Engravings  by 
Harbisox  Wkir.  Small  4to..  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  12s. ;  or  in  morocco,  2l«. 


THE  STORY  OP  MR.  WIND  AND 

MADAM  RAIN.  Translated  (hm  the  FreiK^ 
by  Paul  de  Musset,  by  permission  of  the  Author. 
ByBKaTMAXEPBACK.  With  30  lUustxatiQiia 
on  Wood,  drawn  by  Charles  BennelC  StaaU 
8V0.,  bevelled  boards,  6s. 

STANTON  GRANGE ;  or.  Life  at  a 

Private  Tutor's.  Bv  the  Rev.  a  J.  Axkossok, 
Author  of  « British  Birds'  Eggs,'  •  Plsy  HoanL* 
&C.    With  UlostraUons.    Fcap.8vio^5«. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  MARSTON,  14,  Ludgate  l^e 
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JMJQW   FBSSEirr  BOOKS— oontinufidU 


THE  BLACK  PANTHER :  or,  A  Boy's 
AdventOTM  srooog  the  Red  Sktns.  By  Sir 
T»4wrrBi.r.i«  Wbaxall,  Bart.  With  Ulottra- 
tions.    Fcap.  Sto,  bt. 

THE    BOOK    OF    BLOCKHEADS: 

How  aod  What  their  Shot,  Got;  Said.  Had; 
How  they  did,  and  What  thej  did  not.  By  a 
BKnaoT,  Aatbor  of  *Llitle  Braecbaa.' 


MORE    FUN    FOR    OUR    YOUNG 

FRIENOa  By  Mabt  Oillks,  Author  of 
*  Great  Fnn.'  With  24  large  I^ige  Illoitratlooiw 
4to.,  cloth,  5«. ;  otdoared.  7«.  td, 

LITTLE  BLUE  HOOD :  a  Story  for 
Little  People.  By  Thoiub  Mmjou  With 
Coloorcd  lUastraUona.  Fcap.  8to.,  doU^  gilt 
edgea»S<.6d. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


THE  TRIALS  of  the  TREDGOLDS. 

By  Donoir  OooK,  Author  of  '  Leo,' &c   3Tola. 
poat  870,  priot  Sic  td. 

HANNAH  THURSTON:  a  Romance. 

By  BATAsn  Tatloi,  lata  UJ3.  Miniater  at 

BL,  PHenbvgfa.  Author  of  '  Viewa  Afoo^'  te. 

3  Tola,  post  8VO.    31<.  fid. 

*  We  atop  here,  that  we  may  not  spoil  the  story. 

It  ta  worth  reading  fh>m  Iwginning  to  end.'— Xiondon 

THE    OLD    HOUSE    IN    CROSBY 

8QUABE.     By  the  Author  of  *The  King's 
2  vids.  post  Svo.,  31J. 


PICKED  UP  AT  SEA.  By  the  late 
Wnxux  J.  8rKWABT,  Author  of  '  Footsteps 
Behind  Him.'    3  vols,  post  ava,  3U.  fid. 

NOT  AN  ANGEL.     By  the  Author 

of'EtbeL'    2  vols,  post 8VO.,  31s. 

THE    STRONGES    OP    NETHEB- 

STRONGB.  By  Mlas  E.  J.  Mat.  Author  of 
*  Louis's  School  Days.'    Fost  Svo.,  10s.  6d. 

A  GOOD  FIGHT  IN  THE  BATTLE 

OF  LIFB;  a  Story  founded  on  VuL  Re- 
printed, by  permission,  from  CatstWa  Jtoaily 
Faptr.    Poet  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  fid. 


NOTICE  TO  LIBRARIANS  AND  OTHERS.— The  Office  of  the  *  Publibhees' 

Cowulab'  is  removed  ftom  4Y  to  li,  Lodoatk  Hm..  A  Spedmea  Oopy  of  this  PuhUoatkm  (Ifitli 
▼ear),  containing  a  Transcript  of  the  Title-page  of  everr  Book  as  published,  with  size,  price,  pub- 
lisber,  &&.  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  persons  interested  in  Literature,  Secretaries  and  Managers  of 
Book-Clubsja  home  or  abroad.  MaUed  regularly  on  the  1st  and  Iftth  of  each  month  £or  9$,  per 
«,  14,  LuoQAim  Hiix.     ^^ 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  MARSTON,  14,  Ludgaie  HiU. 


MES.  MAEKHAM'S 
POPULAR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


Now  Ready, 

MABEHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  First 

InyasioQ  by  the  Romans  to  the  14th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Qneen  Victoria. 
New  Edition.    Woodcuts.    12mo.    6«. 

II. 

MABEHAM'S  HIST0B7  OF  FRANCE,  from  the  Conquest 

by  the  Gauls  to  the  Death  of  Louis  Philippe.    New  Edition,    Woodcuts. 
12mo.    6«. 

in. 
MABEHAM'S  HIST0R7  OF  6EBMANT,  from  the  In- 

Tasion  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  to  the  Present  Time. 
New  Edition,    Woodcuts.    12mo.    6«. 

f  Also,  Now  Ready, 

LITTLE   ABTHIJB'S    HIST0B7    OF   ENGLAND. 

LADY  CALLCOTT.    New  Edition.    18mo.    2s.  6d. 

II. 

8T0BIEB  FOB  CHILDBEN,  selected  from  the  History  of 

England.    By  MR.  CROKER.    16th  Edition.    Woodcuts.    16mo.    2a.  Sd. 
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JMPORTANT  LAW  TREATISES. 


Now  Ready. 

ANCIENT  LAW :  its  Connexion  with  the 
Eablt  Histoby  of  Society,  and  its  Relation  to  Modsbk  Idkab.  Bj 
H.  SUMNER  MAINE.    2nd  Edition.    8vo.    12«. 


'  A  text-book  far  aU  English  rtodents  of 
jarispradenoe.  It  presents  elementary  idens 
in  A  distinct  shape ;  it  shows  how  endless  are 
the  ramifications  of  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence which  can  be  followed  by  learned  inge- 


naity;  it  handles  law  in  a  large  snd  free 
spirit;  it  dears  i^  points  as  to  vlucfa  as 
obscurity  piierails,  and  it  is  writteo  wHk 
singular  clearness  and  a  moat  renoaiicBble  oont- 
mand  of  metaphorical  laDgoage.'     Sai.  Btc 


TECTURES  ON  JURISPRUDENCE;  or,  the 


-■-■  Philosophy  or  Positive  Law. 
8to.  39«. 
*  Tbtm  lectures  posseai  a  degree  of  Talue, 
and  deserve  a  position  in  English  literature, 
which  it  is  difficolt  to  rate  too  highly.  With 
the  sin^e  exception  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Mr. 
Austin  was  the  only  Englishman  of  any  oon- 
sidenible  ability  who  ever  made  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  proper  the  object  of  his  life.'— 
Saturday  Review, 


By  the  late  JOHN  AUSTIN.     3  vols. 

*  To  the  piofesiioaal  student  tbeae  Thames 
are  invaloabley  while  to  those  who  4I0  nut 
pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  the  dear  ^i^tia> 
tioQ  between  its  province  and  that  of  uwHalitj 
or  ethics,  which  are  laid  down  in.  tfaoD,  will 
be  a  gain  which  fully  recompenses  the  atfea- 
tion  demanded  in  their  pemaaL' —  Wet 
SetfieWm 


JURISPRUDENCE.     By  Chas.  Spencer 

MARCH  PHILLIP1*S.    8to.    12«. 


ISTORY  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS:  Engmsh, 

Scotch,  and  Ibish,  in  Connexion  with  the  Condition  of  the  "Peofi^,    By 
SIR  GEORGE  NICHOLLS,  K.C.B.    4  vols.    8vo. 


*  Sir  Qeoige  NichoUs  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners employed  to  bring  the  New  Poor 
Law  into  operation  in  England ;  and  he  per- 
formed the  duty  so  ably  that  the  government 
intrusted  to  him  both  the  preparation  and  the 
administration  of  the  measure  by  which  Ii-e- 


land  was  for  the  first  time  snhjecied  to  a  ^mt 
Law.  The  success  of  both  acts  was  prohably 
due,  in  the  main,  to  his  exertions ;  axid  froat 
no  man,  therefore,  can  an  account  of  their 
history  and  progress  come  more  fittia^j.'— 
Satwniay  Review, 


A 


MANUAL  OF  THE    ENGLISH    CONSTI- 

TUTION:    rrs  Rwb,  Growth,  and  Pbksbnt  Statk.     By   DAVID 

ROWLAND.    Post  8vo.     10«.  ^d. 

work  which  could  be  so  oonfidentiy  xcooo- 
mended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
English  Constitution.' — Lcao  Review, 


*  We  hail  the  sppearanoe  of  Mr.  Rowland's 
work  with  great  pleasure,  as  supplying  a 
much  felt  want  in  our  historical  literature. 
Up  to  Uie  present  time  there  has  been  no 

BLACKSTONE'S  COMMENTARIES.  Adapted 
to  the  Present  State  of  the  Law.  By  R.  MALCOLM  KERR,  LL.D. 
3rd  Edition.    4  vols.    8vo.    638. 

*  We  can  strongly  recommend  Hr.  KeiT*s  I       '  Mr.  Kerr's  additions  hare  been  aiade  with 
edition.' — The  JihenoBttm,  |  laborious  care.' — Satmiday  Review, 

THE  STUDENTS  BLACKSTONE.  Being 
those  Portions  of  the  above  Work  which  relate  to  the  British  Constatation 
and  the  Rights  of  Person.    Post  8vo.    9s. 
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GROOMBRIDGE  &  SONS' 
NEW   BOOKS   AND    NEW   EDITIONS. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  OBSERVER: 

Review  of  Natural  History,  Microscopic  Besearch,  and  Becreative  Science. 
Published  Monthly,    Price  1».    Illustrated,    No.  XXIV.    January,  1864. 

A  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  IN  LAPLAND. 

With  Notes  on  the  Fauna  of  Lulea  Lapmark.  By  An  Old  Bushmak, 
Author  of  *  Bush  Wanderings  in  Australia.'    Post  8vo.  cloth.    Price  10«,  Gd, 

THE  WARS  OF  WAPSBURGH. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Heir  of  Redely  ffe,*  etc.  Fcap,  8vo.,  printed  on  toned 
paper,  with  36  Initial  Letters,  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt  antique* 
Price  6«. 

ENGLAND'S  WORKSHOPS. 

MSTAL  WOBK8HOPS  ;  GUEMIOAL  WORKSHOPS  ;  GlASS  WORKSHOPS  ;  PrOVISIOK 

AND  Supply  Workshops  ;  Domestic  Workshops.  By  Dr.  G.  L.  M. 
Strauss,  C.  W.  Quin,  ^.C.S.,  John  C.  Brough,  Thomas  .Archer,  W.  B. 
Tbgetmsier,  W.  J.  Prowse.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    Price  5«. 

THE  DESE^BOOE  OF  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 

Designed  to  afford  Assistance  in  Composition,  and  also  as  a  Work  of  Reference, 
requisite  for  the  Secretary  and  indispensable  to  the  Student.  By  John 
Sherer.     PostSvo.  cloth.    3s.  6d, 

MICROSCOPE  TEACHINGS. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward,  Author  of  *  Telescope  Teachings.'  Illustrated  with 
Sixteen  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Engravings.  Imp.  16mo.  cloth  gilt. 
Price  7».  6d 

OBJECTS  FOR  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

A  Popular  Description  of  the  most  Instructive  and  Beautiful  Subjects  for 
Exhibition.  By  L,  Lane  Clarke.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlai^ged. 
Poet  8vo.  cloth.    3s.  6d. 

MARVELS  OF  POND  LIFE: 

A  Year's  Microscopic  Recreations  among  the  Polyps,  Infusoria,  Rotifers, 
Water  ;Bears,  and  Polyzoa.  By  Henry  J.  Slack,  F.G.S.  Illustrated 
with  Seven  full-page  Plates  in  tints,  and  Sixty-five  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Post  8vo.  cloth.    5s. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  BOTANICAL  TERMS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Illustrated  by  nearly  500  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo. 
clothe    4s. 

PROFITABLE  GARDENING. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  other  useful 
Out-door  Garden  Products.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  Gentlemen's 
Gardeners,  Allottees,  and  Growers  for  Market.  By  Shirley  Hibbebd. 
Small  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations.    3s.  6</. 

HELENA'S  DUTIES, 

By  the  Author  of  *  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,*  will  be  the  next  of  *  The 
Magnet  Stories  for  Summer  Days  and  Winter  Nights.'  With  Five  Illustra- 
tions.   Price  Zd, 

HOME  INFLUENCE. 

A  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters.  By  Grace  Aguilar.  New  Edition, 
Illustrated.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt.    5s. 
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WORKS  ON  SCIENCE,  ETC. 


»>^^>^^«^/v<<^nA^»">^A»^N> 


THE  Alf TIQUITT  OF  MAN,  PROM  GEOLOGICAIi  EVI- 
DENCES ;  with  Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Yariatioiu  By  Sir 
CHARLES  LYELL,  F.R.S*    Srd  Editioo,  reniiid.    HIostralioiB.    8to.    14#. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIEY,  for  the  Use  of 

TiBvellen,  &c.  Edited  by  Sir  J.  HE RSCHEL  and  Rer.  R.  MAIN.  3rd  Editka.  M^b. 
Post  8vo.    df. 

METALLURGY ;  the  Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from  their 

Ores,  and  Adapting  them  to  Tarious  Purposes  of  Manu&cture.  By  JOHN  PEBCT, 
F.R.S.  With  lUustratioDs.  Vol.  I.--Fiiel,  Copper,  Zinc,  Bxmb.  8t«.  21j.  Voi.  IL 
— Iit>n  and  Steel.    2  Parts.    8ro.  [/«itf  Beady. 

ORIGIN  OP  SPECIES  BY  MEANS  OF  NATURAL  Se- 
lection; or,  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Stnaggie  fbr  Life.  By 
CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S.    lUostratioDS.    Post  8ro.    df. 

VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUND  THE   WORLD. 

By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S.    Uliutrations.    Post  8vo.    df. 

ORCHIDS,  and  the  Various  Contrivances  by  which  they  are 

Fertiliaed  through  Insect  Agency.  By  CHARLES  DAKWIK,  F.BJS.  WoodnCs. 
PostSvo. 

THE  NATURALIST   ON  THE  RIVER  AMAZONS ;  with 

Adventures  during  Eleven  Years  of  TraveL  By  H.  W.  BATES.  Popular  Edition, 
niufitrations.     Post  8vo. 

SILURIA ;  a  History  of  the  Oldest  Fossiliferons  Bocks  and 

their  Foundations  ;  with  a  Brief  Sicetch  of  the  Distribution  of  Gold  over  the  Earth.  Bj 
Sir  RODERICK  MURCHISON,  F.R.S.    Srd  Edition.    lUustntioDs.    8to.    42s. 

THE  GEOLOGY  AND  EXTINCT  VOLCANOES  OF  CEN- 

TRAL   FRANCE.    By  G.  POULETT  SCBOPE,  M.P.      Sod  Edition.     lUmtetftMiis. 

8vo.     30s. 

THE   RIVERS,    MOUNTAINS,   AND    SEA-COAST    OF 

YORKSHIRE.  With  Esrays  on  the  Climate,  Scenery,  and  Ancient  Inhabitants  oTthe 
Country.    By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.    2nd  Edition.    Plates.    8vo.     158. 

GLACIERS  OF   THE  ALPS ;    a  Narrative  of  Excoraiona 

and  Asoents ;  and  an  Account  of  Three  Yeeun'  Observations  on  the  Origia  of  PbenoBwos 
of  Glaciers.    By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.R.S.    IllustnUons.    Post  8vo.    14«. 

MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE :  the  Creed  of  the  Phfloso- 

pher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian.     By  Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER.    Post  8vo.    6s. 

MARTYRS   OF   SCIENCE ;    or,   Lives   of  Gahleo,  Tycho 

Brahe,  and  Kepler.    By  Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER.     Fcap.  8to.    4s.  6<;. 

THE  HAND ;   its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments.    By 

Sir  CHARLES  BELL,  K.G.H.    6th  Edition.    Woodcuts,    Post  8vo.     6s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  AS- 

TRONOMY.    By  GEORGE  F.  CHAMBERS.    Illustrations.     Poet  8vo.    13f. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN   SPORT  MADE   SCIENCE  IN  EARN- 

EST  ;  or,  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  Explained,  by  aid  of  the  Toys  mA 
Sports  of  Youth.     By  Dr.  PARIS.     9th  Edition.     Woodcats.    Post  8vo.     7s.  $d. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

DEI6HT0N,  BELL,  &  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE, 
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BELL  AND  DALBT,  LONDON. 


JERUSALEM  EXPLORED  : 
being  a  Description  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  city,  with  upwards  of  100  lUiutra- 
tions,  consisting  of  Views,  Ground  Plans,  and 
Sections.  By  £rmet£  Pierotti,  Doctor  of 
Mathematics,  Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Army  of  Sardinia,  Architeot-E^neer 
to  his  Eioellency  Soorraya  Pasha  of  Jemsalem, 
and  Architect  of  the  Holy  Land.  Two  rob., 
imperial  4to.,  price  5/.  5s.  \Jteady, 

TIfEMOIR  of  the  late  BISHOP 
i"l  MACKENZIE.  By  the  Dean  of  Ely. 
With  Poiirait  and  Illostrations.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Small  8to.  ^  {Ready, 

A  FULL   COLLATION  of  the 

A  CODEX  SINAITICUS  with  the  re- 
oeiyed  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  Critical  Introductioo.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A.  Small  8vo.,  (s. 

*  This  IntrodacUon  foniisbes  us  with  toformatlM 
as  to  the  Chanicteristics  of  this  MS.,  not  elsewhere 
to  be  met  with  in  the  English  langoage.'— CZenbcrf 
JoumdL 

THE  APOSTLE  PAtJL  and 
the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  at  Phillppi. 
An  Exposition,  Critical  and  Practical,  of  the 
Sixteenth  Chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians.  By 
the  kte  Rev.  J.  F.  Todd,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll., 
Cambridge,  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  {^In  the  Preee, 

Hew  and  ChMtper  EditioiL 
AN  HISTORICAL  and  EXPLA- 

ii  NATORY  TREATISE  on  the  BOOK 
of  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  W.  G.  Hum- 
PHBYS,  B.D.    Small  8vo.  {Now  ready. 

WIESELER'S  CHRONOLO- 
GICAL SYNOPSIS  of  the  FOUR 
GOSPELS.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  Vbn. 
ABLES,  M.A.  [/n  the  Press ^ 

rtODEX    BEZiE    CANTABRI- 

V  GIENSI&  Edited,  with  Prolegomena, 
Notes,  and  Fac-Similes.  By  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Scrivener,  M.A.  [/»  the  Press. 


XAYE  UKiySBSITY  PRIZE. 

THE  AUTHENTICITY  of  the 
BOOK  of  DANIEL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Fuller,  M.A.  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, [/ii  the  Press. 

ELEMENTS   OF   MORALITY 
including    Polity.      By   the    Rev.   W. 
Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     New  Edition,  in  one  vol.,  8vo. 
lln  the  Press. 

ASTRONOMY  and  GENERAL 
PHYSICS,  considered  with  reference  to 
Natural  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Whe- 
well, D.D.  New  Edition,  uniform  with  the 
Aldine  Editions.  [/n  the  Press. 


THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH; 
belbg  Stray  Notes  on  Speaking  and 
Spelling.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Canterbury.    Small  8vo.     bs. 

London:  St  rah  an  &  Co. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  for 
ENGLISH  READERS.  CoLsisting  of 
an  English  Version  of  the  Sacred  Text ;  Slar- 
ginal  ReferenceK;  a  Notice  of  the  principal 
various  Readings ;  and  a  popular  Commentary. 
By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Vol.  I.,  part  1,  containing  the  three 
first  Gospels,  12^'.  Part  2,  containing  St. 
John  and  the  Acts,  10s.  6d. 

London:  RiviNGTONS. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  and 
other  WRITINGS  of  ROBERT  LESLIE 
ELLIS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge.  Edited  by  Wiluam  Walto.s, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Colleg**,  with  a  Biographical 
Memoir  by  the  \'ery  Reverend  Harvey 
Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely^  1  vol.  8vo. 
les.  oigitized  by  (ji^^ow  ready. 
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THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOEEIQN  LIBRAEY  COMPANY 

■■-     (Limited).     Capital,  £100,000,  in  Sham  of  £10  CMh;  £1  to  be  paid  c 
and  £1  10«.  on  Allotment.    If  no  Allotment  be  made  the  Deposit  will  be  retorned. 

DIRECTOKS. 

Vaior^itn.  8lr  Hmr  C.  lUwLnraox.  K.a&,  FJL&,  1,  HHl  Street.  Becfcci^  Sqnaze. 
The  Rev.  6.  K.  Gleig,  ChapUfn-Geoeral  to  the  Foroea,  Warwick  Square. 
COABLBB  Nkatb.  Em|..  M.P..  Oriel  Collen.  Oxfiord. 
GoLEBiDOE  J.  KnniABis  £eq,  F.R.GJS,  liooibanl  Street 
Fekiwxand  FaGruGBA.TH,  Eaq.,  Bank  of  Switaerland.  Royal  Exdiange  Balklliis>> 
JoHX  William  Katk.  Em^  S9,  Llnooin'fl  Inn  Fields. 
KoBSST  Bell^  Eao.,  F1LB.L.,  14.  York  Street  Pbrtman  Siiaare, 
(WIUi  power  to  add  to  tbelr  nnraber.) 
AiiaEer9.-The  Gomolfdated  Buk,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
ilroleer.— George  H.  Hadewood.  Eaq^  f ,  Lothbory. 
^uddort.— Charles  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Allhallowa  GhamberB.  Lombard  Street:  John  Ball.  W/q.  (MeaoEa. 
QaUter,  Ball,  and  Co.).  Moorgate  Street. 
saidton.—lAemn.  Bevan  and  Whlttlng,  C.  Old  Jewry.         Seonlanf  (pro  tesL)— W.  B.  PrirtfWT,  Eei|. 
Qffiee$,  U,  Old  Bond  Street. 


ABBIDGSD  FBO8FB0TU8. 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  this  Company  on 
a  more  comprehensiTe  plan,  and  with  more 
complete  machinery  for  the  early  and  regular 
delivery  of  books,  than  has  hitherto  been 
attempted.  All  new  works  of  valae  or 
interest  drcnlated  immediately  after  publi- 
cation. Daily  deliveries  at  the  hooses  of 
Subscribers  in  town.  Books  will  be  pro- 
vided for  all  readers,  without  distinction  of 
sect  or  party. 

The  Library  will  comprise  a  Scienti6c  De- 
partment, a  Foreign  Department,  and  a  Depart- 
ment for  India  and  the  Colonies. 


The  Direction  will  combine  men  of  wnHMwr* 
in  the  circles  of  Literatnre  and  Commerce;. 

Arrangements  hare  been  made  to  pttichaie 
Hookham's  Librair,  Old  Bond-street,  the  oUest 
in  esistenoe,  as  a  basts  of  peraument  tsIik  amA 
vast  extent,  yielding  12  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
purchase-money. 

Every  original  allottee  of  ten  Shares  and 
upwards,  who  is  also  a  Subscriber,  sbaS  be 
entitled  to  Three  additional  Vohmaes  in  respect 
of  the  first  ten  Shares,  and  One  additional  Vo- 
lume for  every  additional  five  Shares^  op  to 
one  hundred  Shai-es. 


Flrospectuses,  with  fonns  of  application  for  Shares,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Bankers,  fie 
Brokers,  the  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company*  ^^>  ^^  Bond-street,  W. 


Now  ready f  Sito,  12s. 


SECULABIA; 

OB,    SURVEYS   ON    THE    MAIN   STEEAM   OP   HISTOET. 

BY  SAMUEL  LUGA8,  MJL, 

LATE    OF    QDEEN'S     COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 


OoDtniti, 


,  7.  New  England  Theocracy. 

8.  Preparatives  of  the  American  Bevolt. 

9,  Revolution  of  1688  and  its  Historian. 

10.  Hohenxollem  Stage  of  Hero -Worship. 

11.  Absolutism  in  E^rtremis. 

12.  Beyolutions  in  Progress  and  ProspecL 


1.  Comparison  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Revo- 

2.  Revivalists.  [lutious. 

3.  Medieval  Castle. 

4.  Mediaeval  Borough. 

5.  Coming  of  the  Aimada. 

6.  The  Alternative  of  1640-41— Old  or  New 

England? 

<  It  will  be  at  once  apparent,  that  Mr.  Lucas  must  be  placed  among  the  philosophical  histo- 
rians. Evidence  may  be  found  in  one  or  two  essays  in  this  volume  that  he  might  have  iviked 
high  among  the  historians  who  are  content  with  simple  narrative,  had  he  given  himself  to  that 
depai-tment  of  literature;  but  his  work  lay  in  another  direction.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
analyse  the  causes  of  natural  movement  rather  than  to  relate  the  incidents  of  its  course. 
Where  Lord  Macauliy  would  have  been  content  to  have  given  us  a  brilliant  sketch  or  an  im- 
posing paradox,  Mr.  Lucas  is  careful  to  seai-ch  out  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  and  to  trace 
the  results  of  every  experiment  ♦  •  ♦  The  exhibition  of  such  a  spirit  in  Jf  r.  Lucas's 
Essays  is  our  best  waixanty  in  recommending  them  to  the  collection  of  every  historical 
student.' — Times. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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2L  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS. 

:      THE    ROYAL    ATLAS 

OP 

MODEM  GEOGRAPHY. 

IK  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIO  MAPS. 
By  a.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

jr 

*  Imperial  folio,  half-botind  in  ruana  or  morocco,  £5  ISs.  Gd, 

r  B        *  We  know  no  leries  of  maps  which  we  can  more  wannly  reconunend.  The  accuracy,  wherever  we  have 
attempted  to  put  It  to  the  test.  Is  really  astonlsbing.'— ^Sloivniay  Iteoitw, 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


EDUCATIONAL    WORKS. 


A  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEO- 
GRAPHY: MathematlcaU  Physical,  and 
PollticaL  Embracing  a  onnplete  Develop* 
ment  of  the  Blver-Qystema  of  the  Globe.  By 
the  Rev.  Albx.  Mackat,  F.R.GJS.  With 
Index.    7«.  6<L,  bound  in  leather. 

INTBODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OP 

GEOLOGY.  By  David  Paox,  F.R.S.E.  With 
Illustrations  and  Gloasarlal  Index.  Fifth  Edi- 
Uon.    It.  9d. 

ADVANCED     TEXT  -  BOOK     OF 

GEOLOGY.  Descriptive  and  Industrial  By 
David  Paob,  F.R.aE.  With  numerous  Illus- 
tratlona.  GkHsary,  and  Index.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.    In  crown  8vo,  6«. 

HANDBOOK     OF     GEOLOGICAL 

TERBfS  AND  GEOLOGY.  3y  Datid  Page, 
F.R.SJ:.    Grown  8vo,6«. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Davto  Paob, 
F.R.S.E.  With  lUustraUve  Sketch-Mape  and 
Qlosiarial  Index.    Price  2«. 


A   CATECHISM   OF    PRACTICAL 

AGRICULTURE.  Qy  Hekst  Stbtheks, 
F.R.S.E..  Author  of  the  'Book  of  the  Farm,' 
kc    With  lUnstratlons.    If. 

A  CATECHISM  of  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY  and  GEOLOGY.  By  Professor 
JoHXSioir.    Fifty-Second  Edition.    It. 

EPITOME  OF  ALISON'S  HISTORY 

OF  EUROPE,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Young  Persons.  Thirteenth  Edition.  It.  ed., 
bound  in  leather. 

THE      EIGHTEEN      CHRISTIAN 

CENTURIES.  By  the  Rev.  James  WHrr«, 
Author  of  *  Landmarks  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land,'^   Third  Edition.    Post  8vo,  7t.  6d 

HISTORY   OF   FRANCE,  from  the 

Earliest  Timet  to  1848.  By  the  Rev.  Javks 
Whttb.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  650, 
with  Index,  9f . 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SCHOOL  ATU^SES  BY  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON, 

F.R.S.E.,  &C.,  Author  of  the  *  Physical  Atlas,'  the  *  Royal  Atlas,'  &c, 
GENERAIi  AND  DESCBIPTIVE   GEOGItAFHY,  exhibiting  the 

Actual  and  Comparative  Extent  of  all  tho  Countries  in  the  World,  with  their  present  Political  Divi- 
sions.   A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    With  a  complete  Index.    26  Maps.    Half-bound.  12s.  td. 

PHYSICAIi  GSOGRAPHT,  illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original  De- 
signs, the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and  Natural  History.  A  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  19  Maps,  Including  coloured  Geological  Maps  of  Europe  and  of  the  British  Isles. 
Half-bound,  V»*.  6(2. 

CLASSICAIi  GSOGBAPHIT,  comprising,  in  Twenty  Plates,  Maps 

he  imporUnt  Countries  imd  Localities  referred  to  by  Classical  Authors ;  accompanied 
*  iex  of  Places,  by  T.  Harvet,  MJI.  Oxon.     A  New  and  Revised  EdiUon. 


and  Plans  of  all  the! 
^  a  pronouncing 
Half-bound,  lat.  6d. 


ASTRONOMY.    Edited  by  J.  B.  Hind.  Esq.,  F.BJLS.,  &c.    Notes  and . 

Descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent  Disooveriea  in  Astronomy.    18  Maps. 
Half-bound,  12f.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOIi    ATIiAS    OF    GENERAIi    AND    DE- 

SCRIPnVE  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.    A  New  and  cheaper  Edition*    20  Maps, 
including  a  Map  of  Gbnaan  and  Palestine.    Half-bound,  6«. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London.      . 
Q.  Bev.— 2Vb.  229.  F       gl^ 
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Now  ready,  in  One  Volqine,  CrawQ  8vo,, 
doth, 

THE  EMPIRE  in  INDIA: 
I««tUfi  fivm  Madras.  B7  Mj^or 
EVANB  Bell,  Author  of  the  'English  in 
India,'  *  Lettov  from  Nagpore,'  &c 

London:  TsliBirEK  it  Go.,  60,  P^temoiter 
Bow. 


Just  published,  post  8to.  cloth,  price  38.  Bd^ 

PURE  LOGIC ;  or,  The  Logic 
of  Qualitj  mrt  from  Quantity,  with 
Remarks  on  Boole  s  System  and  on  th«  ^ 
lation  of  Logic  and  Mathematics.     By  W. 

STAJrLET  JeVOWB,  M.A. 

LoodoHt  Edward  Stafford,  6,  Charii^ 
Cross,  S.W. 


Post  8vo,,  074  pages,  reduced  to  7s,   6J. 
bonnd* 

STANDAHD  PKONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  In  Two  P^ttts; 
with  the  Pronundation  in  both  aooording  to 
the  best  Authorities,  shown  by  a  different 
spelling  of  the  words.  Part  I,  French  and 
English.  Part  11.  English  and  French.  By 
Gabriei,  SUBSinrs,  formerly  Professor  in 
the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Andony, 
&c. 

Fourteenth  Ediiion,  rerlped, 
SUREVNE'S  8KA14.SR  FRENCH   AND 
ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  without  ths  Pro- 
nunciation.   Reduced  to  3^.  6d.  bound. 

Ouvia  if  Boyd,  Edinburgh.    Si¥?ihn, 
Marshall,  &  Cp.,  London, 


T  AYS  of  the  SCOTTISH 
1^  CAVALIERS,  nnd  other  Poems.  By 
W.  Edmokdbtounh  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature, 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion, fsap.,  7s,  ed. 

BOTHWELL:  a  Poem.  By  the  v^m 
Author.    Third  Edition,  fcap.,  7«.  ^. 

The  BALLADS  of  SCOTLAND.  Edited 
by  Professor  Aytoun.  Second  Edition,  2 
vols,,  fiap.,  12s. 

POgMS  and  BALLADS  of  GOETHE. 
Translated  by  Professor  Aytoun  and  Theo- 
dore Martin.    Second  Edition,  fcap.,  65. 

The  BOOK  of  BALLADS,  Edited  by 
BON  Gaultier.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Doyla,  Leoah>  and 
Crowquill.     Fcap.  8s.  6d, 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 


UK  wnuAjf  EAxiLKnrs  bjod. 

Now  ready,  8vo.,  sewed,  price  5«-, 

ASUPPLEMENTABY  PAET, 
Completing  this  Woik. 
Edinburgh:   Maclachlax  &  Stewajw. 
London:  Longxax  i;  Co. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo„  pp.  408,  with  masj 
Engravings,  cJoth  14«. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  VIOL.IX 
and  other  Instruments  played  oo  with 
the  Bow.  from  the  Renooiest  Times  to  tfee 
Present.  Also  an  Account  of  the  Pnocipal 
Makers,  English  and  Foreign.  Bj  Williajt 
Sandys,  FU3.A.,  and  a  A.  Forstek. 

London:    J,   Russeu.  Svitr,    36,  Sofao 
Squai-e. 


2  vols,  8vo„  12s. 

LIFE   and    EPISTliES    of 
ST.  PAUL.     ByTHOilAi  J-RWDf,  lEaq^ 
M.A.  Trinity  College,  Oion. 

•  A  most  Interestfnf  snd  standard  1 
Uariy  adapted  to  ftet-class  teadters  and  Qu 
readen  of  aU  sgas  wbo  study  the  jsil^  t»  1 


iU' 


Rivinqtons,  London, 


Also.  A  CHRONOLOGY  of  tlic   NJW 
TESTAMENT.    By  the  same  Antiiar,     ^ 
Pareeb,  Ozon. 

Alio,  THE  INYASIOV  of  BBITAUr  by 
JULIUS  CiESAR.    8vo.    St.  6d. 

LONOMAK  k  Co. 


THE  VITA  NUOVA  of 
DANTE.  Translated  by  Theodore 
Mabtin.  With  911  latroducUoa  az4  Notes. 
Square  8vo,,  7#,  6tf. 

The  ODES  of  HORACE.  Translated  by 
Theodore  Martin.  With  Liie  and  Notes. 
Second  Editios,  post  8to,»  0^. 

CATULLUS.  Tinulated  into  Ep|^ 
Verse,  by  the  same.  With  Life  and  Kates, 
Post  8vo„  6s.  6d. 

ALADDIN.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
Adah  Oehlenschlai^oer.  Translated  by 
Theodore  Martin.    Fcap.'8vo.,  5s. 

CORREGGIO.  A  Tragedy.  By  Obhi.en- 
scslaeoei^.  Translate<],  with  Notes,  by 
the  same,    Fcap.  8vo.,  3s. 

KING  RENE'S  DAUGHTER.  A  Denlsh 
Lyrical  Draipa<  Tranilatol  by  tii0  aune. 
S<|uape  8vOf,  3s.  Bd, 

William  Blackwood  &  Sokb,  Edinboigh 
and  London.  ^  j 
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Crown  8vo.,  sewed,  1».  6d.  |  doth,  2«.j 

'^rHE  NECESSARY  EXIST- 
-■-  ENCE  OF  GOD.  By  W.  H.  Gillespie, 
Esq.,  of  TorbftnehUl.  The  «  Kutsel  *  Edition, 
being  thfi  fourth* 

•  A  valuable  addlUon  to  the  adenoe  of  Natural 
Theology.'— LoBi>  Buougham.  « Among  the  ▼err 
ablest  Bpedmens  of  SpeculaUve  PhUorophy  which 
this  country  has  Utterly  exhlblted.'-SiB  William 
liAiciLroK. 

London :  Hodlston  and  Wbioht,  65, 
raternostei-  Row. 


By  thd  Very  Beverend  the  Bean  of  Bly. 

PARISH      SERMONS.       Five 
Series.     Sold  separately — 1st  afid  2nd 
Series,  6s.  each ;  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  7».  each. 
On  the  IMITATION  of  CHRIST.    A  New 
Translation.   Second  Edition.    18mo.,  35.  6i. 
Fcap.  8vo.     An  Edition  pnuted  on  laige 
paper,  5s, 

HANDS,  HEAD,  and  HEART;  or  the 
Christian  Religion  regarded  Practically,  In- 
tellectually, and  Derotionaliy.  In  Three 
fc»emions  preaclied  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    Fcap*  8vo.,  2#.  ed, 

FOUR  ADVENT  SERMONS  pi-eached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  12mo.. 
3s,  6d. 

CHRIST  in  the  WILDERNESS.  Four 
Sei-mons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     12mo.,  4s, 

COMMENTARIES  on  the  GOSPELS,  in- 
tended for  the  English  Reader,  and  adapted 
either*  for  Domestic  or  Private  Use.  Crown 
8vo.  S.  MATTHEW,  12*.;  S.  MARK, 
7s.  Qd,;  S.  LUKE,  in  the  Press. 

TheAPPEARINGof  JESUS  CHRIST.  A 
Short  Treatise  by  Symon  Patrick,  D.D., 
formerly  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Now  publi>hed 
ibr  the  first  time  from  the  Original  MS. 
Edited  by  the  Dean  of  Bliy.     18mo.,  3a. 

Cambridge:  Dbiguton,  Bell,  &  Co. 
London:  Bell  &  Daldv. 


Just  published.  One  Vol.  8vo.,  Thh^  Editioh, 
price  105.  6d., 

ON  tho  OBSCURE  DISEASES 
of   the    BRAIN    and    MlND.      By 
Forbes  Winslow,  31. D.,  D.C.L. 

•  As  a  scieuUfic  work  of  high  pretensions,  It  Is 
one  of  the  roost  readable  works  we  have  ever  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  penue.  It  should  be  road  by 
every  man  Interested  in  tlic  advancement  of 
Bcienoe.'— ifddt-cu  Qttdr.  Jour,  nf  Med.  Science. 

'  The  most  interesting  as  Well  at  valtu^le  book 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  Is  truly  faschi- 
tX^'— American  Jour,  qf  Med.  Science. 

*  The  future  British  textbook  on  mental  and 
eetebrai  pathology.'— 21U  ImmU 

LotidMt  !    RottEirr    HAROWiOKfi,    193» 

Piccadilly. 


XB.  BXABX'S  HEW  POEMS. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  post  8vo.,  with 
Portrait,  price  65., 

THE  LAUREATE  WREATH. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Additional  Poems. 
By  JOHH  EdUund  RteADE. 

London:    LonomaK  &  Co.,  Patefnoiter 
Row. 


Xosheim's  Eoeleiiaetical  Hiftory,  by 
Bey.  W.  Stubbi. 

Now  ready,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  price  455.,  cloth, 

INSTITUTES     of     EC0LE8I- 

A  A8T1CAL  HISTORY^  Ancient  And 
Modem*  By  J.  L.  VoM  Moshbim,  D*D. 
MuRDOCK  and  Soames's  English  TransUtion, 
with  their  AddiUohal  Notes,  Edited  and 
brought  down  to  the  Pment  Time  by  W. 
Stdbbs.  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Navestock,  and 
Libiturian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  &  Co.,  Pater- 
noster Row.    And  the  other  Proprietors. 


Ybii  BtthlM'e  lUttitnitlMif  of  Oeiiedt. 

Now  ready,  In  2  Vols.  8vo.,  price  65.  cloth, 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  FIRST 
PART  of  GENESIS.  From  the  German  of 
Professor  VON  BOElLttN.  Edited  by  Jamks 
Hetwood,  M.A.,  r.R.i^.  Vdl.  I.  Introduc 
tion  to  Genesis.  Vol.  IL  Cosmogonies  and 
Primeval  History  of  Genesis. 

London  J    LoNqMan,    GR£bN,    k   Co., 
Paternoster  Row. 


Price  65.  quarterly.     Annual   Subscription, 
prepaid.  215.,  post-free, 

'THE    HOME   and   FOREIGN 

A     REVIEW.      No*   Vil.      (JANUARY. 
1864.)  ^ 

CONTENTS : 
1.  Ml*.  Gladstone's  Financud  Statements. 
,  ii  Military  Courts-Martial. 
!)•  The  Constitutional  Question  in  Schlcswig- 

Holstein. 
4.  Paris,  Munh;ipal  and  Economiofll. 
d.  Old  SpAbish  Bollndf. 

6.  Classicftl  Myths  ih  Rtlaiidn  to  the  AuU- 

quity  of  Man. 

7.  Celtic  Ethnology. 

8.  The  Dissolution  of  the  English  Monas- 

teries. 

9.  Mr.  Froude's  Reign  of  QtleMi  Elizabeth. 

10.  Th«  Munich  Congmst 

11.  Contemporary  Literature. 

12.  Current  Events. 

WtLLTAMB  k  NOROATB,  14,  Henrietta 
Btrtet,  a>Tkbt  0$anJ^,  Letrion)  Ahd  20, 
South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburght 
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THE    EAHTiY   XEtlBH   CHX7BCH. 

One  Volume  8ro.,  price  14s. 

'..  PATRICK,  APOSTLE  OP  IBELAND.    A  Memoir  of 

his  Life  and  Mission,  with  an  Inti-oductory  Dissertation  on  some  earif  iis%es  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  its  historical  position  from  the  establishment  of  the  Knglisb  C^iaaj  to 
the  present  day.  By  JAMES  HENTHORN  TODD,  DJ).,  Senior  Fellow  d  trinity  Cdkgt, 
Dublin,  &c. 

DUBLIN:  HODGES,  SMITH,  AND  CO.,  GRAFTON  STREET, 
Publishers  to  the  ITnircrsitr. 


S'': 


Recently  published,  piice  7s.  6if., 
Fourth  Edition. 

TpORTY-SrS     SHORT      SER- 

r     MONS    for    SABBATH     EVENING 
READING.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Dban8PIELD. 

*  There  is  not  a  better  yolume  of  fomUy  sennons 
extuaC— The  laU  Dr,  Styla. 

'  For  family  reading  tbey  are  invaluable.'— 
Sudet  CkronicU. 

Atlott  &  Son,  8,  Paternoster  Row. 


E.  LAZENBT  &  SON, 
Fonign  WanhoiiBeiiiiii  APamilj  Orooen, 

6,  EDWARDS  STREET, 
rORTMAN  SQUARE.  LONDON,  W. 

FRUITS  FOR    DESSERT, 
New  Muscatel  Raisins,  Jordan  Almonds,  Pigs, 
French  Plums,  Bonbons,  Crystallized  and   Glacd 

Apricots,  Greengages,  Ac 
ARTICLES  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  LUNCHEON. 

Game  and  Yorkshire  Pies,  Russian  Caviare, 

Tork  and  Wes^)halla  Hams,  Pickled  and  Smoked 

Ox  and  Reindeer  Tongues,  Sardines,  Anchovies, 

Stilton,  Parmesan,  and  Qnjbn  Cheese. 

COMESTIBLES. 

French  Truffles,  Conserve  of  Tomatos,  Olives, 

Capers,  Salad  Oil,  &c 
Sauces  and  Pickles  prepared  imder  Personal 

Soperintendence. 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spioes,  French  Colza  Oil,  Soaps, 

Candles,  and  all  Household  Goods. 

Priced  Catalogues,  Post  Free. 

N.B.— Sole  Proprietors  of  the  RECEIPT  for 

HARVEY'S  SAUCE. 


Just  published,  in  large  dvo.,  with  13  Stad 
Plates  and  sereral  Woodcat?,  foioe  21s. 
cloth, 

THE  WILD-FOWL.EE:  a 
Ti^eatise  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Wild- 
Fowling,  Historical  and  PracticaL  Bj  R. 
C.  FOLKABD,  Esq.     Second  Edition. 

London:  Longman,  Grcex,  &  Co. 


OLDBIDGirS 


BALM  OF  COLUMBIA, 


EttahUAed  icpiconb  tf  40  Tt 


,   Is  the  best  and  only  certain  Remedy  erer  di*- 

I  covered  for  Preserving,  Strengthening,  Bcaciti- 

Tying,  or  Restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskery  and 

Moustaches,  and  preventing  tbeoi    tonung 

grey. 

Sold  in  Bottles  3s.  6d.,  6&,  and  lis.,  by 
0.  and  A.  Oldridqe,  22,  Wdlington  Street, 
Sti-and,  London,  W.C.,  and  all  Chemists  and 
Peifumers. 

For  Children's  and  Ladies'  Hair  it  is  most 
efficacious  and  unrivalled. 


PRY'S 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa. 


FBY'S  Prifle  Medal  Chocolate, 
FBY'S  Chooolate  Creams. 
FBY'S  Confectionery  ChooolateB. 


FBT'S  Homoeopathic  Cocoa. 
FRY'S  Iceland  Moss  Cocoa. ; 
FBY'S  Pearl  Cocoa. 


J.  S.  FBY  *  SONS,  ICaanfiutiirm  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prinee  of  Wales,  BiiatBl 
^  ^^t  were  the  onlj  Sn^lidi  Ann  who  obtained  the  Medal  ftr  Choodlate  and 
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SEVEKE  COUGHS,  COLDS.  ASTHMA,  and  INFLUENZA  are  very  prevalent  They  are  speedily 
cured  by  the  a«e  of  SPENCER'S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR,  careftjlly  prepared  Irom 
the  recipe  of  the  late  C.  Spencbr,  Eaq.,  Surgeon.  &c.  Salford.  deservedly  celebrated  as  the  most  socoessfiil 
practitioner  in  all  pulmonary  affections.  Norica.— Persons  desirous  of  testing  the  eflEicacy  of  this  medl* 
cine  must  observe  that  on  each  bottle  are  the  words  *SpeHeer^$  Puhnonie  Elixir .*  Sole  Proprietors  and 
I*repareT8.  T.  Rorbrta  IE  Co  ,  8,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London.  In  bottles,  price  1«.  lid.  and  2$,  9d. 
each.    Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors  In  Town  and  Country. 

DINNEFORD'S   PURE   FLUID  MAGNESIA 

HAS  been,  during  twenty-five  yeai-s,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the 
Medical  Profession,  and  universally  accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the  Best  Kennedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild 
Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more  especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  When 
combined  with  the  Acidulated  Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  an  agreeable  Efferveteing  Drmiphi, 
in  which  its  Aperient  qualities  are  much  increased.  During  Hot  Seasons  and  in  Hot 
Climates  the  regular  use  of  this  simple  and  elegant  remedy  has  been  found  highly  bene- 
ficial. It  is  prepared  (in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  of  uniform  strength)  by  DIMf*i£- 
FORI>  Se  Co.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London;  and  sold  by  all  retpecUble  Cliemists 
throughout  the  "World. 


Bonus  Division. 

Globe   insurance. 

cobnhill  *  chabdig  cross,  lohbok. 
Established  1803. 


CAPITAL    £1,000,000    STERLING, 

All  paid  up  and  invested,  thereby  affording  fUll 
security. 


fiheiBdld  KEAYE,  Eiq.,  Chairman. 
William  BEHT,  Eiq^  Deputy-Chairman. 
Geo.  Carr  OLTK,  Eiq.,  XJP.,  Treasuier. 


At  the  dose  of  the  year  1863,  a  BONTTS  BIVISIOH  ^iU  be  made 
on  Globe  Profit-Scale  Life  Policies*  for  the  Five  Yean  then  ended. 

All     Descriptions    of    Fire,     Life,     and    Annuity    Business 

transacted. 

Mercantile  Insurances  at  the  Reduced  Bates. 

Claims  liberally  and  promptly  settled ;  and  losses  caused  bj  lightning  and 
czploBlon  of  gas  are  paid. 

Daring  the  last  Ten  Tears  the  Fob  Ijcbuiiabcc  Ddtt  paid  by  the  Globe  baa 
increated  fhnn  A35,75«  to  A«7ia56.  j 
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\Jcm. 


rHUBB'! 


CHUBB  and  SON.— ^  for  perfbctlon  of  workmanshlii  and  eonsMetioii  of 
Locks,  also  for  the  manoflEUSture  of  Iron  Safes.' 
Priz6  Medal  awarded,  Intemational  Ezhibitioni  1862. 
reOBB'S  PATENT 

^  DETBOTOR  LOCKS, 
the  most  iecttft  from 
picklocks  and  (klM  keys, 
are  strong.  Bltnple,  and 
durable,  and  made  of  all  { 
aiies  andforerery  pnrpoM 
to  which  a  lock  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

Cash,  Deed,  and  P^r 
Boxes  of  all  sizes.  Travel- 
ling Bsgs,  Letter  Bag;, 
Writing  Boxes,  and  Desks, 
all  with  the  DntcTOB 
Locks. 

It  will  be  observed  that 
no  Locks  or  Safes  of  inferior  quality  are  made 
bj  Chui&b  aki>  Sost.  The  whole  of  their  Locks 
and  Safes  sokl  to  the  public  at  large  are  exacUy 
the  isine  hi  security  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship as  those  supplied  to  her  Mii^ty,  the  Go- 
vernment Offices,  the  Bank  of  England,  Slock  Ex- 


lUmli^ated  Frice  LUt  Gratis  and  Pott  Pm. 


I'S  PAIGfT 

FIREPROOF  &ArSS 
afford  the  greaiest  sccratty 
ftwB  fire  or  bei^an. 
They  are  coostrucUMl  ia 
the  best  manner  of  hi^»s 
wrought  tnxi,  «eHl  Sxnd 
with  the  best  totm  &«^ 
reststlDg  aiul  noo-csMiBct- 
Ingcomposltkei. 

The  doors  are  an  se- 
cured hj  C^TBi^s  Parcsfr 
D&rLx.  •  FkEVsmvK,  aad 
their  Patent 

GUNPOWD£R-FfKX>F 
LOCKlL 


change,  and  other  Public  EsUbllebmcnis. 


CHUBB  and  SON, 

No.  57,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH YAKD,  LOSDOS; 
28,  Lord  Stbeet.  Ltvebfool  ; 
!•,  Mi.EKR  Stbebt.  MAncHcem; 

and  UOBSELET  FlXLDS,  WOLTEBILiMrraS. 


-  Surprising 


ASTHMA.- 

XX    "EtOcacyof— 

From  Mr.  H.  Armstrong.  Chemist, 
R,  Church  Street,  Preston.— •  One  most 
Intimate  friend,  who  was  for  years 
trembled  with  an  asthma,  the  opprr s- 
aion  at  his  chest,  wheeling,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  was  so  great  that  you  might  have  heard  him  breathe  ihr«e  or  four  yards  ofil  After 
he  had  tsken  two  boxes  he  could  get  up  and  drei>s  without  coughing,  and  bis  breatbti^  was  perfectlr 
free.  On  getting  anotlier  box  from  rac  he  said,  "They  are  indeed  a  wonderful  medicine." '  l"hey  Lave  a 
plessanftastc.    Price  U.  lid.  snd  2s,  9<f. 


DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFKKS  give  Instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  asthma,  c 
coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  atiil  lungs.    All  throat  aifections  are  immediately  relieved  ly 
allowing  one  occasionally  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 

To  singers  and  publlo  speakers  they  are  invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.    They 
have  a  pleasant  taste.    Price  Is.  liiLt  2s.  Od.,  and  lis.  per  box.    Sold  by  all  medicine  vendors. 

B~AD  bre^athT^indigestion^  costivekess,  sick 
HEADACHE,  HEARTBURN,  FLATULENCY,  GIDDINESS,  and  aU  BILIOUS  DI50RDLR, 
are  hnmedlately  removed  by  DR  HUGO'S  MEDICAL  ATOMS,  which  have  a  delightful  taste,  and  nujr 
be  eaten  as  confectionery.  Sold  at  is.  lid.,  21.  9d.,  and  44.  9d.  per  packet  Wholesale  Agents,  Da  SOvs 
and  Co.,  Bride  I^^ne.  Fleet  Street;  and  sold  by  all  reppoctable  Druggists. 


ALLNUTT'S    FRUIT    LOZENGES, 

For  Cougla,  Colds,  Sore  Throats,  Hoarseness,  <fec.,  prepared  solely  from 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT. 

These  Lozenges,  In  which  the  acidity  of  the  Black  Cnrrahi  It  tionccntMted  fai  the  highest  degree,  aflbnl 
great  relief  to  Aged  and  Consumptive  persons,  particularly  at  night  Public  ^)eakers  axKl  angosaljo 
find  them  very  benefidaL  A  few,  dissolved  in  water,  make  a  pleasant  Cooling  Drink  in  scsrkt  snd 
other  fevers. 

As  attempts  to  pass  off  other  black  currant  lozenges  sb  equally  efficacious  are  mmacnma.  be  careTul  to 
ask  for  'ALLNUTl'^S  FRUJT  LOZENGES*'  prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor.  FREDERICK  ALL- 
NUTT  (late  Allndtt  &  Sox,  Members  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  LondonX  I'i  and  13.  CSiapel  Bow, 
Portsea. 

Sold  only  in  Boxes  at  If.  lid.  each,  and  in  larger  Boxes  (one  containing  three)  at  2s.  6d.  esdi,  by 
one  or  more  Patent .  Medidue  Vendors  in  each  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Where  also  may  be  hsd, 
prepared  by  the  above, 

AROMAtlO  FDMI6ATIK6  OR  FASTttE  PAFEB. 

pis  arUcle»  from  tte  eertaintj  of  its  stnoahlering  and  iti  great  fltMranee,  li  fivwd  lavaluaUe  fai  the 
sick  nxMn,  or  on  a  sea  voyage,  in  removing  the  cloaeness  of  the  room  or  cabin,  and  fai  oreroomtaig  sny 
unpleuant  effluvia,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  A  small  piece  allowed  to  tinooJde^  tit  the  diniQg-raai 
towards  the  dose  of  tfa(»  meal  tenders  the  ap«rtmetit  tom  agrsealM. 

Sold  in  Packets,  6d.  each.    A  packet  fotw«ld«l  Me  by  poAt  Ob  receipt  Of  tU  aUmp*. 
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1^'  Extension  to  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  St.  Paul's, 
^  Westminster,  and  other  Foundation  Sohools. 


itniteitg  fife  %nsmmtt  Bomtyi, 

24,  SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,    LONDON,  S,W. 

(ESTABLISHED  1826.)    INOOBPORATED  BY  ROYAL'CHARTEB. 


CAPITAL,  £600,000, 


President. 
HIS  GRACE  CHARLES  THOMAS.  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

^oe-Preeidentf. 

HIS  GRACE  WILLIAM,  LOKD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Jamks  Aldessov,  Esq..  M.D. 

Frakcis  Bablow,  Esq. 

Rdwarp  Bitllbb,  Esq. 

ITie  Veoerable  Arclideaoon  Bubket,  D.D. 

Lord  RoBEBT  O.  Cbcw^  M.P. 

Sir  BoBKRT  Crables  ]>ali.a^  ^rt, 

Frakois  H.  DiOKnraox,  £«q. 

Sir  Frakcis  H.  Dotlb.  Bart. 

RuBBRf  Hook.  Esq. 

Arthur  Thomas  MALKDr.  Esq. 


Directors. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Geobqe  Pelixw,  D.!),, 

Dean  of  Nobwich. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baqon  of  tbp 

EXCHEQUEB. 
EpWABD  ROMILLT,  Esq. 

Thomab  Watson.  Esq.,  TX.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  Jaubs  Stuab*  Wortuet. 

JoHK  Wrat,  Esq. 

John  Ooplrt  Wrat,  Eaq. 


Tnutees. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Stuart  Wobtlrt.  |  Francis  Hhnbt  Dickiksoit,  Esq. 

Framcis  Barlow,  Esq.  |  Lord  Robert  G.  Oecil,  M.P. 

Auditors. 

The  Rev.  OcTAVius  OoLR,  MJL  Oxford.  |  Mr.  Professor  Petme,  M.  A.  Gunbridge. 

FbyiiciaiU.— Thoxas  Watsoit.  Esq.,  M.D. ;  James  Aldersoit,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Correspondents. 

The  Rev.  A.  O.  Day,  Cains  College,  Cambridge ;  Prof.  M.  Burrows,  Qevedon  House,  Park  Town,  Oxford. 

Solicitors.— Messrs.  Talbot  Jc  Taskrr.  Ban]wrs.~MesBn.  Dbummqmp. 

Seeretary  and  Actuary .—chables  m.  Wuxich,  GK' 


AMOUNT  OF  SXTBSORIBilD  OAPITAL ,....„•    £600,000 

AMOUNT  ACCUMULATED  FBOM  PBEMXUMS  f...r.       760,000 
AMOUNT  OP  POLICIES  IN  EXISTENCE „..    1,475,000 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  SOCIETY  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS  :^ 

It  Is  incorporated  hy  Royal  Charter.                       I  A  Division  of  Profits  Is  made  ^very  five  years. 

Assurances  can  be  effected  by  all  Persons  who  are,  .  Since  the  blstablishment  of  the  Society  in  1825.  ttie 

or  have  been,  on  tlie  Boola  of  a  University,  or  of  ,  amount  of  Additions  allotted  to  the  Assured  bus 

" "                  "  -     •           -  exceeded  £659,000. 


any  College,  Hall,  Foundation  School,  or  other 

similar  InsUtution  in  the  United  KlRgdoQi. 
KiKE-TsirTHS  of  the  Profits  are  appropriated  to 

the  assured. 
The  Society  is  based  on  a  hetUr  prindpU  than  that 

of  a  JiiUual  Assuranct  Sooiety,  as  the  aasured 


Pntm  the  inaHtution  qf  this  Society  to  the  present 

time  no  ckum  has  heen  disptttcd. 
Tbo  Fee  to  the  Medical  Referee  i«  in  each  cose  paid 

by  the  Sode^. 
No  charge  for  Policy  Stamps. 


•re  undfir  no  Uability:   ai^o  padtioipatS  QI  I  Personal  appesrsnoe  at  the  OflSce  is  Qpt  required, 

IIRARLY  AU,  ITS  PROFITS.  I        eXCSpt  U)  PftTtlculwr  (SfWS. 

Pbofosals  for  Assurances  to  be  addressed  to  the  Srcretart.  or  to  John  Wray.  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  84,  Soflfollc  StreefL  I^ll  Msll  East,  Loodon,  S.W.  S  tnm  whom  Fonns  of  Proposal  and  Pro- 
spectuses m^  be  obtained,  or  from  tbe  Oorresfoitdekts  of  the  bociktt  at  Oxford  or  Camrridge. 


QSAXUB9  V*  WJXJtXOV^  Bmr^m  o^  J^<>^<i'} 
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WILLIAM  8.  BURTON'S 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE. 


THE  PERFECT  8UBSTITTJTE  FOB  SILVER. 

The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  InUtMhiced  more  than  Twoaty-flre  yttn  ago  hy  WILLlAX  ^ 
BURTON,  whtn  pUied  bj  the  patent  pmoess  of  Measn.  EUcincton  and  Co..  fa  beyoncl  aU  rniiMrf  i^ 
vrry  beat  arttdr.  next  to  aterilng  liWer.  that  can  be  employed  as  asch,  either  oaeteUy  or  omaiiwunj,  m 
by  DO  poaalblfl  teat  can  it  he  dlttinctiUhM  ftmn  real  silver. 

A  small  oaefttl  wt.  guarantet-d  of  lint  ((uality  for  flnUh  and  darablltty,  aa  fbUowe : — 


12  Table  Forks 

1 1  Deaaert  Forks 

Fiddle. 

orOldSUver 

Pattern. 

Thre«l.or 

Bnmawkk 

PUtem. 

PkttOB. 

£.   s. 

1  13 
1  IS 
1    4 
1    4 
0  If 
0  10 
0    f 
0    f 
0    3 
0     1 

0  2 

1  4 
0    2 
0  10 
0    3 

0 

J 
3 

£.    9. 

\n 

0  13 
0     8 

0  10 

0  17 

4. 

£,   t. 
2  1© 

2  la 

I   IS 
1  IS 
1    s 
0  IS 
0     » 
0  11 
0    s 
0     2 

0  4 

1  10 
0     • 
0  IT 
0     S 

d. 

"2itfi 

2  IS    •    1 

I  IT    • 

117    •   1 

12  Tea  SpooM 

1     T    •    * 

<  ^g  Spoons.  (3  lit  Dowbi 

2  Sauce  Ladles 

•  IS   •  1 

•  >    4 

1  OraTT  Spoon 

2  Salt  Spoona.  Qilt  Bowla 

1  Mostard  Spoon.  QUt  Bowl 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

I  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

I  Batter  Knife 

I  11    •    1 

•  sat 

•  2    ( 

•  4    < 

I  a  •  1 

0    T    t   ' 

1  Soop  Ladle 

1    f    • 

I  Sopir  Sifter     ', 

•    S    fi 

ToUl 

... 

f 

13  10 

3 

14  19 

« 

'     IS    4    • 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prlcea.    An  oak  chest  to  csootain  the  above,  t 
nmnber  of  Knives.  Sec.  £2  16s.    Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  Dish  Covers,  and  Corner  Dtehea,  C^uet  i 
Frames,  Jta.,  at  proportionate  prices.    All  kinds  of  Re-pUting  done  hj  the  patent  ] 


CUTLERY,  WARRANTED. 

The  moat  varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY  In  the  world,  all  warranted,  to  on  aik  c 
WILLIAM  a  BURTON'S,  at  prices  that  are  remuneraUve  only  becaoae  of  the  Lugencsts  of  tke  saks. 


Ivory  Handlct. 


Si-lnch  ivory  handles 

3f>tnch  line  ivory  handles 

4-indi  Ivory  balwce  handiea 

4-lnch  fine  Ivory  handlea 

4>inch  finest  African  Ivory  handles    .... 

Ditto,  with  sliver  femlea 

Ditto,  carved  handles,  silver  ferules  .... 
Nickel  electro-silver  handlea,  any  pattern  .  . 
Silver  handlea  of  any  pattern 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
per  dozen. 

Whito  bone  handles 

Ditto,  balance  handles 

Rack  hora  rimmed  shoulders 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  handles     .... 


Table 
Knives 

Dessert 

Knives 

Carv«a 

per 

per 

«;. 

Do«n. 

Doaen. 

1     t.  4 

t. 

d. 

s.    dL 

j2  e 

10 

0 

4      3 

Ift    0 

11 

6 

4     3 

18    0 

14 

0 

4      < 

4     0 

17 

0 

7     3 

22     0 

26 

0 

11     0 

40    0 

33 

0 

12     • 

SO    0 

43 

0     t 

17     « 

25     0 

19 

0 

IT     € 

84     0 

S4 

0 

21     O 

11     0 

8 

6 

2    6 

21     0 

17 

0 

4     « 

17    0 

14 

0 

4     0 

12    0 

9 

0 

3    0 

The  largest  stock  In  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  In  cases  and  otherwise,  and  eftte 
new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

G«n«nl  Fnnishing  Ironmongar  by  Appointment  to  EJLH.  tha  Prinoe  of  Wtlai, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST-PAID. 

It  eootalns  upwards  of  SOO  lUostrations  of  hia  illimlted  stodc  of  sterltaig  silver  and  elecbo-iAtfe.  nidM 

silver,  and  Britannia  metal  goods,  dish  covers,  hot-water  dishes,  stoves,  fender^  marble  chimncTpieoe^ 

kitchen  ranges,  lamps,  gaseliers,  tea  trays,  urns,  and  kettlea,  ckMta,  table  oatlexy,  hatha,  toilet  woe. 

turnery.  Iron  and  brasa  bedsteads,  bedding,  bed-room  eabtnet  ftamitore,  fcc,  with  Usts  of  pcloes,  and  ptes 

TTTENTY  ILiiUROK    SHOTT-ROOIMCS^ 

At  39,  OzAird  StrMt.'VT.i  1,  la,  a,  3,  and  «,  Vewmaa  fttreeti  «,  S»  udC, 
9mny'»  Vlaeef  and  &»  Vawmaa  Ta^d,  ibandon. 
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LITERAEY   ADVERTISER. 
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No.  II.,  AprU,  1864,  Price  5», 
THE  QUABTEBLT 

JOUENAL  OF  SCIENCE, 

EDITED  BT 

JAMES  SAMUELSON  and  WM.  GBOOEES,  FiL.S. 

CONTENTS. 

ORIGINAL  ARTIOLES: 

I.  THE   MAMMALS  OF  MADAGASCAR.     Br.  Sclatkb,  UJl.,  FJLS.,  Secxvtarj  of 
the  Zoological  Society.    With  Litliogniphie  Plate. 

11.  THE  SOLAR  SPOTS.  Sir  J.  W.  F.  Hbrschbl,  Bwt.,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  FJI.S.  With 
Lithographic  PUte. 
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mist to  the  Rojral  Agricnltnral  Sodetjr.    With  Five  Woodcuts. 
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'  1.  The  Rojral  Astronomical  Sodetj  (fllnstrated).  2.  The  Chemical  Socie^.  3.  The  Geolo- 
gical  Sodetj.  4.  The  Microscopioal  Sodetj.  5.  The  Rojal  Sodetj.  6.  The  Rojal  Instito- 
tioQ  of  Great  Britain.    7.  The  Zoologioal  Sodetj. 
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8.  Electridtj.    9.  Photographj.    10.  Zoologj  and  Animal  Phjsiologj. 

REVIEWS : 

Tennent's  Storj  of  the  Gone ;  The  Resooroes  of  the  North  Coontrj  (Armstrong,  BeU,  &c. ; 
Reid's  Handbook  to  Newcastle;  Sjpoo's  Historj  of  the  Trade  of  the  Tjne) ;  Fresenio;^  Cbe- 
mical  Analjiis ;  Owen's  Exeter  Hall  Lecture ;  Hunt  s  Negro's  Place  in  Nature ;  The  Batarian 
Sodetj  of  Experimental  Philosophj ;  Spectrum  Anal jsis ;  Chemical  Formnlse. 

NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE: 

Silrcred  Glass  Telescopes,  and  Celestial  Photqgraphj  in  America.    Heorr  Drmcr,  MJ>.» 
Unirersitj  of  New  York  (iUustrated). 
The  Braxilian  Coal  Fields.    Edward  HuD,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  (illustrated). 
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A  New  Method  of  Nature  Printing  frem  Steel.    H.  C.  Soibj,  F.R.S.  (illwtrated). 


JOHN  CHUBCHILL  and  SONS^  New  BorlingtoD  Stmt^  t 

Q.  Bev.— iVb.  2S0.  ^igi  i^^d  by  v^Qpgie 


2  QUABTBRCr  LTISBASr  ADHEBXISEE.  [4^ 

CTUDIES  IN  PHYSIOLOaY  AND  MBDICINB.    By  the! 

*^    Inte  ROBERT  JAMES  GRAVES*  M.D.,  F,R.S.    Edited  bj  William  Srocxs,  MJ), 
IUgio8Pn>f6BsorofPh7sicmtheUniTenit7ofI>atilm.    With  Portmit.    8ro.dotk  lU. 

A  MANUAL  OP  DIET  AND  EEGIMEN  FOR  PHYSICIAN 

AND  PATIENT.  Bj  HORACE  DOBELL,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Phyama  to  the  fiopl 
Infirmarj  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.    Crawn  8tow  doth.    It.  6J. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL   MEDICINE:    containing  the   History, 

Noeology,  Descriptioii,  Statistics,  Diflgnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Inaanitj .  Bf 
J.  C.  BQCKNILL,  M.D.,  Visitor  to  €ti%ataoBTy  Laoalics ;  and  DANIEL  H.  TUgK^lKP> 
late  Visiting  Medieal  Officer  to  the  Y^rlc  Betrert.  aeoood  Bditioo,  enlai^.  Sn. 
doth.     158. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  STOMACH,  and  other 

Piirts  of  the  ALIMENTART  CANAL.  By  S.  0.  HABERSHON.  M  JX,  Senior  A«istuit- 
Phjsidan  to  Gay's  HoepitaL  With  Plates.  Seoood  Editioa,  oonaidecably  enlarsed. 
Sto.  doth.     Us. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART  AND  GREAT  VESSELS: 

their  Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  By  H.  W.  FULLER, 
U.D.  Cantab.,  F.RC.P.  Lond.,  Phyaichm  to  St.  Geoige*s  HospitaL    Stow  c&>th.     Ta.  &£. 

By  the  »ame  Ait^or, 

ON  RHEUMATISM,  RHEUMATIC  GOUT,  and  SCLiTIGA; 

thifap Pirthplogy,  Sjympioini,  tad Ti i inlMWl>>    Thiid  EdiUso.    dro.  doth.     la^CtL 

ON  LONG,  SHORT,  AND  WEAK  SIGHT,  and  their  Treai- 

imnt  by  the  Scientifie  use  of  Spectacles.  By  J.  SOBLBBRG  WELLS,  OphtfaahneSoriceoB 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  SBTgaj  aft,  the  HiddieKZ  Hoepita].  Witb  Engnvi^ 
oA  Wood  and  StoM.    8m  doth.    5t. 

ON  ASTHMA :  its  Pathology,  Causes,  Consequences,  'and 

Treatment  By  H.  H.  SALTER,  1CJ>.,  FJtS,  AatstaBh^^ysidaii  to  Ghuiiy  Gn» 
Ho^tal.     8ro.  doth.     lOt. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  CHEST  HT 

PITLMON ART  CONSUMPTION  and  its  INTERCURRENT  DISEASES.  By  SL  SCOTT 
ALISON,  M.D.  Edin.,  Physician  to  the  Hoapital  for  ConraaDption  and  Diaeasea  of  the 
Chest,  Brompton.    With  Eograyings.    8to.  doth.    128; 

ON  WOUNDS  AND  INJURIES  OP  THE  EYE.    By  W. 

WHITE  COOPER,  F.R.C.S.,  Snrgeon-Ocnlist  m  Ordinaiy  to  Htsr  Majesty.  WiA  17 
Coloured  Figures  and  41  Woodcuts.    8to.  cbth.    I2s. 

DIGESTION  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS.    By  THOMAS 

K.  CHAMBERS.  M.D.,  Hon.  Physidan  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  PhysdiB  ti> 
St  Mary's  Hospital.    Post  8ro.  doth.    10s.  6d. 

SPINAL  CURVATURE :  the  Mechanical  Appliances  adapted 

for  its  successful  Treatment  By  HENRY  HEATHER  BIGG,  Assoc  Inst  C.E., 
Anatomical  Mechanician  to  the  Qoeen.    With  Engranrii^.    Post  8to.  cloth.    4c.  6dL 

A   COMPENDIUM    OF    DOMESTIC    MEDICINE,    AND 

COMPANION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  C^EST,  comprising  Plain  Dirwtions  for  tibelBaijaoy- 
ment  of  Medldnes,  their  Properties  and  Doaes.  By  JOHN  SAVORY,  Member  of  the 
Sodcty  of  Apothecaries.    Sixth  Edition.    12mo.  doth.    5«. 


JOHN  CHURCHILL  and  SON»,  New  Btirlington  Stre^j^ 


:t  364.]  QUABTEBLX  XITERABY  ADVE&TISEB.  3 

On  ihe  1st  of  April,  with  Lithographic  Plates  and  Wood  Eograyiogs,  No.  XIV.,  New  Series, 

THE  JOURNAL  OP  MICROSCOPICAL  SCIENCE.  Edited 
by  Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,and  G.  BUSK,  F.R.S. 

Contents  : — Goddard  on  an  Improved  Mounting  Table.  Dr.  Beale  on  the  Germinal 
Matter  of  the  Blood,  with  Remarks  upon  the  Formation  of  Fibrin.  Microscopical  Society 
— Annual  Meeting.  Lander  on  the  Marine  DiatomacesB  iband  at  Hong  Kong,  with  Des- 
criptions of  New  Species.  Report  of  the  Microscopes  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  1862.  Alder— Descriptions  of  New  British  Poljxoe,  with  Remariot  on  soma 
Imperfectly-known  Spedes.     Archer  on  the  Palmogkea  Macrocooca  (Kfttz). 

liBOTTJRES  ON  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  OOMPARATIVB 

ANATOMY.-ON  CLASSIFICATION  AND  TOJB  8KULU  Bjr  T.  H.  HUXLET, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Royal  School  of  Mines.  With  111  EngraTings. 
8to.  cloth.     109.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  STEP  IN  CHEMISTRY;  op.  The  Student's 

Guide  to  the  Higher  Branches  of  the  Science.  By  ROBERT  GALLOWAY,  Professor  of 
Practical  Cbemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin,  Author  of  *  The  First  Step 
in  Chemistry.'    With  Engravings.    Fcap.  8to.  clotL    10s. 

HARDWICH'S   PHOTOGRAPfflC    CHEMISTRY;    Theo- 

reUcal  and  Practical.  Edited  by  GEORGE  DAWSON,  M. A.,  Lecturer  on  Photegraphy  in 
King's  OoUeffe,  and  EDWARD  A.  HADOW,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  King's 
Coll^,  London.    Serenth  Edition,  with  EngraTings.    Fcap.  8to.  doth.    7s.  6<f. 

THE    MICROSCOPE    AND    ITS    REVELATIONS.     By 

W.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  YJiJS.  Third  Edition,  with  more  than  400  EngimTings. 
Fcap.  8to.  cloth.     12s.  ed. 

A   MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.  By  ROBERT  BBNTLEY, 

F.US.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's  College,  London.  With  neaily  1200  Engrayings. 
Fcap.  8to.  doth.     12s.  6d,  ^ 

ELEMENTS   OF   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY;    being  an 

Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sdences.  By  GOLDING 
BIRD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  CHARLES  BROOKE,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  with  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood.    Fcap.  8to.  doth.     12s.  6d, 

JlS   expository   lexicon  of  60,000  SCIENTIPIC 

TERMS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN;  induding  a  complete  Medical  and  Medioo.L<^ 
Vocabulary,  and  presenting  the  Correct  Pronunciation,  Derivation,  Definition,  and  Explana- 
tion  of  the  Names,  Analogues,  Synonymes,  and  Phrases  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  German,  employed  in  Sdenoe  and  oonneded  with  Medidne.  By  K.  G.  MAYNE, 
M.D.     8ro.  doth.    2/.  10s. 

FRESENIUS'  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.    Edited  by  LLOYD 

BULLOCK. 

QUALITATIVE.    Sixth  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plate,  iUustrating  Spectrum  Analysis. 

8vo.  cloth.    10s.  6d, 
QUANTITATIVE.    Third  Edition.    8to.  doth.     16s. 

ON    ORBITAL    MOTION;    the  Outlines   of  a   System  of 

Physical  Astronomy.    By  HENRY  F.  A.  PRATT,  M  J).    With  Diagrams.     8to.  doth. 

75. 6<r. 

By  ihe  tame  Author, 

THE    GENEALOGY   OF   CREATION,   newly  Translated 

fvom  the  Unpointed  Hcbrev  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  showing  the  general  Sdentiiic 
Accuracy  of  the  Cosmogony  of  Moses  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.     8vo.  cloth.     14s. 


JOHN  CHUECHILL  tod  SONS,  New  Buriington  Streei. 


it.  T 


QUABTSBLT  LTTERABY  ASVXBTISBR.  l^*^' 


THE    BAMPTON    LECTURES,    1858-63. 


Tht/dOowing  Vblumet  can  tuna  he  had — 
THE 

BAMFTON  LEGTUBES; 

DXEJVXBSO  BSrOBS  THB  VvmOKTr  OF  OXVOBD,  OV  TliB  FoUKIkATIDK 

OF  THE  LATB  lUv.  JOHN  BAMPTON,  Canon  of  Salibbuby. 

ISSS.    The  LIMITS  of  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

Examined.  By  REV.  H.  L.  HANSEL,  B.D«,  Waynflete  Frofesaor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  late  Tator  and  Fellow  of  St.  John^^s 
GolL    4th  Edition.    Postdvo.    78, 6d. 


1&S9.    HISTORICAL  EVIDENCES  of  the  TRUTH 

of  the  SCRIPTURB  RECORDS  STATED  ANEW,  wifli  Special  Befer- 
ODoe  to  tbe  Doubts  and  Disooveries  of  Modem  Times.  By  REV.  GEORGE 
RAWLINSON,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  to  the  Uni- 
veraity,  late  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  CoIL    2nd  Ediium.    Bra,    1-lau 

nL 

I860.    SUNDAY ;  Ite  Origin,  Histoiy,  and  Present 

Obligations  Connderod.  By  REY.  J.  A.  HESSEY,  D.CL^  Head 
Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Preacher  to  the  Hon.  Soa  of  Gray's 
Inn,  lata  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.    2nd  Edition.    Sro.    16f. 

1S68.    A  Critical  HISTORY  of  FREE  THOUGHT 

in  REFERENCE  to  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  REV.  A.  S. 
FARRAR,  M.A.,  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  CdL 
8vo.    16s. 

V. 

1863.    The  RELATION  between  the  DIVINE  and 

HUMAN  ELEMBNl'B  in  HOLY  SCRIPTtRK  By  REV.  J. 
HANNAH,  D.C.L.,  Warden  of  Triniiy  Col^ge,  aienahnddd  and  Bm- 
tonian  Professor  of  Theology,  late  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Coll.    AtO.    10s.  6d. 


JOHN  MUBBAY,  ALBeIaBLE  STEE^^QQle 


I 


1864.]  QUABTEBLT  LITEBABY  ADYBBTISEB. 


13,  Gbiat  Hablbobocor  I 

MESSRS.  HURST  AND  BLACKETTS 

NEW  WORKS  m  PREPARATION. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD;  from  his  Private 

Correspoodcooe  and  Family  Papen  in  the  ponetaion  of  Joaeph  ICayer,  Eaq.,  F.S.  A.,  and 
other  Anthentic  Sooroea.  By  ELIZA  METETARD.  2  Tola.  Sto.,  with  fine  Portnito 
and  MMMXMa  nioatimtiooa. 


WILLEAH   SHAE8FEASE.     His  Life  and  Works.    By 

VICTOR  HUGO.    Authoriied  Engliah  TranalaUon.     1  toI.  8to.  [/n  Jprif. 

JANTTA'S  CSOSS.   Bythe  Author  of 'St  Olaves.'   3y. 

[In  AprU. 

A  JOUBNEYFBOM  LONDON  TO  PEBSEPOLIS:  inclad- 

ing  a  Sommer'a  Wanderinga  in  the  Caucaaua,  through  Georgia  and  the  Moontaina  of 
l>aghe8tan ;  with  the  Narrative  of  a  Ride  throagfa  Armenia  and  Babylonia  to  the  Persian 
Golf,  retaming  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  to  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  J. 
USSHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.    Royal  8to.,  with  numeroos  beantiful  Uluatrations. 

BEMINISGENGES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTXTBES 

OF  SIR  GEORGE  BURDETT  L'ESTRANGE:  A  Westminster  Boy;  anOflkerinthe 
Peninsnla;  a  Guardsman;  Sportsman;  Man  of  Business  and  Chamberlain  to  Seven 
Viceroys  of  Ireland.  Written  by  Himself.  Dedicated,  by  Permiasion,  to  His  Excellency 
the  Earl  of  CarUsle,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieatenant  of  Ireland.  2  Tola.  8to.  With  fine  Porw 
traiU.    80s. 

JOHN  OBESWOLD.   By  the  Author  of  'Paul  FerroL'   2  v. 
MT  LIFE  AND  BEGOLLEGTIONS.  By  the  Hon.  OBANT- 

LEY  F.  BERKELEY.    2  toIs.  8to.,  with  Portrait. 

NOT  DEAD  TET.    By  J.  G.  JEAFFBESON,  Author  of 

'  Live  it  Down/  &c    3  toIs. 

BEliQNISCENGES  OF  THE  OPERA.    By  BENJAMIN 

LUMLEY,  Twenty  Tout  Director  of  Her  Majdty'f  Thwtn.    8ro. 

MATTIE ;  A  Stray.   By  the  Author  of  '  No  Chnrch,' '  Owen, 

aWai^'&c    3  toI*. 

BBIGFANDS     AND     BBIOANDAGFE    IN     SOUTHERN 

ITALY.    By  Count  MAFFEI.    2  toU. 

A  GUARDIAN  ANGEL.    By  the  Author  of  'A  Trap  to 

Catch  a  Sonbeam/  &c.    2  toIs. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  LES  MISERABLES.    By  VICTOR 

HUGO.  Authorized  English  Translation.  Illustrated  by  Millais.  5&  bound.  Form- 
ing the  New  Volume  of  '  Hubst  and  Blagkett'8  Standard  Library  of  Cukap 
Editions  of  Popular  Modsrn  Works.' 

Also  now  ready,  Thirty-third  Edition,  1  toI.,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved, 
handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6(f. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  FOR  1864. 

Under  the  ssprcial  Patronage  of  Hsr  Hajestt,  and  Corrected  bt  the 
kobilttt. 

*  The  best  existing  Peerage.    It  is  the  standard  authority  on  the  satdeci'— ifimdd. 

'  *  A  work  of  great  value.    It  is  the  most  fUthM  record  we  possess  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day/^ 
Pott, 

*  The  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactei^  of  modem  works  on  the  snbject'—^iiecfator.      _ 

**  jOOgle 


QUABTBHLT  UTBKAUT  ABVBBtlOESR.  [ip* 


13.GBB4Z 

THE  NEW  AKB  PCKPULAB  KO¥EU 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUK6T  &  BLAGKETT. 


ADELA  CATHCABT.  ByGEOBaE  KACDONAZJ), 

Author  of  *  David  Elginbrod.'    3  vols. 

<Minjii»a,OMtiyuklnds,iiuij  be  tralj  applied  to  nofvd-naden.   Some  lequlre  aaiMtkHiBl  telM.«nt 

TOMln  conte  readliig.  soom  reqalre  liutraetloD  oomUMd  trtth  akiVMmeiiC,  lad  all  require  eulei  laimiKMi. 

lil^t  and  pleaauit  reading,  with  fioffldcnt  of  iDteratt  ta  the  plot  to  kaip  tMr  attenrtna  tnm  ligiiiij 

It  woold  not  be  going  too  ftr  to  aij  that  att  these  reqnisilee  are  compriKd  in  Mr.  Maodonald's  rawnntt 


MT  STEPFATHER'S  HOME,    By  LADY  BLAKE.    St. 
SECOND  EDITION  OF  BABBABA'S  HIBTQBY.      Hy 

p      AMfiLU  B.  EDWARDS.    3  Yoiu 

'Ittenoioftcnlfea»«eUtbi«penaD«wMif«larfo  OMth  neitt  aad  tatanei  aa  "  Bwliaw'a  Tfliiii  j  .* 
It  ka  iwk  ooinpilaiia  beyond  the  a»etaga  for  tarile  aod  lituaiy  ailttm.  and  fMicll0aa  la  tta  trtlai^ii 
of  eoBMTei7delloaie  and  refined  ihadee  of  ohaiaoter.  It  le  a  voy  gmoeftil  and  chanainv  boak»  «tth  a 
weU>maiiaged  tuny,  clearlj*«ut  chaiacter^  and  eeDtfaneote  e&yreeaed  with  an  cxqnititA  riocatiOB.  Tte 
dbkkMnMi*  Mpectaltv.  sperkle  with  npartee.  li  ii  a  book  which  the  world  will  IUm;  atid  wMA  tftoM  who 
•MdlMncaUwiUoitetoflBlak   TUiighli|hpMiaeofawoifcaf«ft|aBdeowo  totMdfL*— llaHL 

DB.  JACOB.    By  the  Author  of  ^  Jolm  tod  I.'    3  vols. 

'TWe  ii  araoh  ftukiktm  andortjtoiHty  of  coacepUen  aboat  thie  book   Fhtalaln  Fkik.  wtth  ter 
and  her  llteraiy  UtUe,  the  chaplain  end  hli  fiuaily.  the  proTeeBon,  and  (he  thoiuand  and  one  UtUe  ti 
«rhkii  nMto  m>  the  ptetnre  o{wwy4ts  ^my  genial  life  In  Qefininsr,  have  mocfa  of  the  yMimfmifmi  ma 
and  vtvid  realty  of -VUletta."'    Jahwrfaf  Jiwrfew. 

*One  ofthamoiit  tnithAiUj omoeifad  and  ikiUU^aMontad  aoTah «•  hava rad «ar bmqt yaaca.*— 


FECULIAB.   A  Tale  of  the  Oreat  Transition.    Edited  lor 

WILLIAM  HOWITT.    3  voU 

^llib  tele  ooDtalnsa  nttog  tnteratt and pofttttva  valoe.  Bat  it  is  itlherin  artMie  trealznMt»  late 
deUneatton  of  chuacter,  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  in  the  UveUnea  of  tha  namtf Ta  thai  iha  ml 
Mritco^MA    AllthadMt«otenBr«adniliid>l]rdeattibed.*-.faM. 

'  A  vaiy  powerfol.  weU-told  sto(y.'-~2>oi(y  Aevt. 

A  WOMAN'S  BANSOM.   By  F.  W.  BOBINSON,  Author 

of  *  Onrndmotber't  Money,'  4c.    9  Tob. 
'  An  excellent  Mvel,  fhll  of  nnfaf Ung  taitere«t.'~J99tiId. 

BATHLTNN.  By  the  Author  of '  The  Bai3im  inlMland.*  3  v. 

*  A  weU  Invented  and  wall  vritlen  IrWi  etoi/.'- 


WILDFIBE.    By  WALTEB  TH0BNBI7BY.    3  vols. 

•  An  ooUoit  Ule,  imbiied  with  tbe  (tnwgMt  InMral.'— X>a<t)r «'««. 

ELLA  NORMAN;  or,  A  Woman's  Perils.  ByELBEABSXH 

A.  MURRAT.    DedioatedtotheDucheesof  Athok.    3  vols. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  LOST  AND  SAVED.    By  the  Hon. 

Mn.  KORTOK.    Illustrated  bj  Millais.    5^.  bound. 


ALSO  JUST  PUBLISHED, 
MEMOIRS    OF   QUEEN    HORTENSE,    MOTHER    OF 

NAPOLEON  III.    Cheap  EdiUon,  in  1  vol.,  with  Poitnit,  6».  bomid. 

*  This  book  Itenlshes  a  biography  of  tha  beantiftil  and  nnbappyqaeen  more  satiilactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with.  Besides  tlie  main  suttJect  of  these  pogee,  and  the  interesting  notices  they  contshi  of 
LoQis  Napoleon's  chlldbocNl  and  yonih,  they  afford  ns  ghmpseaof  msny  of  the  oeMmtiflB  of  the  Emptaa 
and  the  Ke8toiidlon.'--il(tily  J^uj^ 

A  YOUNG  ARTIST'S  LIFE.    1vol. 

*It  is  seldom  that  so  mach  emoyment  is  to  be  derived  lYom  the  reading  of  one  small  voione  as  fhit 
which  is  alToTded  to  all  who  can  tat  and  appiedaie  tnie  Utenfy  aaodlanoe,  end  the  "eeesi  thing  msw* 
which  touches  the  heart  as  welt  as  gmlUles  the  intellect  by  the  hcantlful  stoiy  citted  **  A  Toong  AiHaC's 
Llfe.'»'-i\>rt. 

•  We  praise  this  story  of  *<  A  Toong  Artist's  I4fe  "  for  its  «taBple»  tnthftal  boaiity.  We  aie  •■»  that  ft 
^m  not  plead  hi  vain  smong  all  lovera  of  true  taste  and  feeling.'— JTeroZcI.  ^  j 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 


1864.]  QUAKTSRLT  LITERART  ABlVBaTmBfU 


13,  GmiAT  X4KLB0B0U0H  SlBBC 

MESSBS.  HIJBST  ANB  BLAGEEITS 

NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


COURT  AND  SOCIETY  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO  ANNE. 

Edited  from  the   Pbpera  at  Kimbolton.    Bj  the  DUKE  of  MANCHESTER.     S«»iid 
Edition  Revised.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.    With  fine  Poi-Uttittf.    30tf.  bound. 

OpMomqfthe  Pran. 

*  These  volnmes  are  sure  to  excite  cnrlosltj.  Ajrest  deal  of  Interesting  matter  Is  here  collected  from 
•otircee  wbtcb  are  not  witbln  everybodj's  reach.  The  light  now  thrown  on  the  stofy  of  Qaeen  Oathertao 
will  Iksdoate  eveiy  readcr/^AaM*. 

*  The  public  are  indebted  to  the  notto  aalhor  fsr  ooatrttmttng.  from  the  arefalrea  of  his  aoeeetral  seat. 
nurnj  important  documents  otherwise  Inaoonslble  to  the  historical  inquirer,  as  well  as  for  the  llvelj.  jrfc* 
turesqae.  and  piquant  sketches  of  Ooort  and  600M7,  which  render  his  work  powerfoUy  attractive  to  tha 
general  reader.'— jtfpmtity  Pott, 

*  In  commending  these  volumes  to  oar  readers,  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
weiTdelifbtlal  and  very  instructive  reading.'— Jtomiitjr  Herald. 

*The  Duke  of  Manchester  hss  done  a  welcome  service  to  the  lover  of  gossip  and  secret  history  by  pub- 
lishing these  family  papers.  Persons  who  Ite  to  see  greatness  wlthoiu  the  plumes  and  mall  in  which 
history  presents  it,  will  accept  these  volumes  With  hesrty  thanks  to  their  noble  editor.  In  them  will  be 
found  something  new  about  maxgr  men  and  women  in  whom  the  reader  can  never  cease  to  feel  an  interest. 
Much  about  the  divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Catherine  of  Arrsgon— a  great  deal  about  the  love  affairs  of 
<2tieeD  Elisabeth— something  about  Bacon  and  (todlreeUy)  id)out  8ljalBipeare--more  about  Lord  Essex  and 
Lady  Rich— the  very  strange  story  of  Walter  Montagu,  poet,  profligate,  oaurtier,  pervert,  secret  afpeot, 
abbot- many  details  of  the  Civil  War  and  Cromwell's  Government,  and  of  the  Baatoratloii—nodi  that  Is 
new  about  the  Revolution  and  the  SetUement.  the  exiled  Court  of  SL  Uermains,  the  Wars  of  Wniiam  of 
Orange,  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  the  intrigues  of  Duches  Sarah,  and  the  town  life  of  fine  ladiea  and 
eenUenien  during  the  days  of  Ann«.  With  all  this  Is  mingled  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  loves  of 
Sreat  poets,  the  frailties  of  great  beaatlas,  the  rlvnMes  of  great  wits,  the  quarrels  of  grsat  pevsk'— 


LIFE  OF  THE  BEV.  EDWARD  IRVINO.     Ulnstrated 

by  his  JOURNAL  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.    New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.  1  vol.  8vo.  With  Portrut.  95.  bound. 
'We  who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irvlng's  cbsrscter.  the  grandeur  of  his  alms» 
sum!  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carly  le  bean  this  testimony  to  bis  worth :— **  I  call  him.  on  tho 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  hupe  to  find."  A  character 
soch  as  this  Is  deservtavi  of  stady,  and  his  Ufs  o«ght  to  be  written.  Mrs.  Oliidiant  hss  undertaken  tho 
work,  and  has  produced  a  biog r«pby  of  oonslderMble  merit.  The  author  fully  understands  her  hero,  and 
«et8  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.  The  book  is  a  good  book  on  a 
most  Interssting  themc'^IVmes. 

Memoirs  of  jane  cameron,  female  convict. 

By  A  PRISON  MATRON,  Author  of  *  Female  Life  in  Prison.'     2  vols.     2\s. 

'  This  narrative,  as  we  can  wdl  believe.  Is  truthftil  in  every  Important  particular— a  faithAU  cfaronlde 
of  a  woman's  (all  and  rescne.    It  Is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  widely  rtaAJ—Sxaminer, 

'There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tho  iBtaresi  of  this  hock.'— ^ftiwgiiai. 

*  There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  has  a  rare  value.  The  artistic  toadies  In  the  book  are  wortby  of 
De  ¥q€.'— deader, 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES   OF  AN   OFFICER'S 

WIFE  IN  INDIA.  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.     By  Mrs.  MUTER,  Wife  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince  Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols.     21 «. 
« Mrs.  Muter's  travels  deserve  to  be  recommended,  as  combining  instruction  and  amusement  in  a  nove 
tbsn  ordinary  degree.    The  work  has  the  hilcrast  of  a  reaunce  added  to  that  of  history.'— iUAemeim. 

THE  DESTINY  OF  NATIONS,  as  indicated  in  Prophecy. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CUMMING,  D.D.     1  vol.     7s.  6^. 
'Among  (he  sat()ects  expoooded  by  Dr.  Oanmlng  in  this  interesting  volome  an  The  Uttlo  Heo,  or 
The  Papacy ;  The  Waning  Creseent,  Turkey :  The  Lost  Ten  Tribes;  and  the  Future  of  the  Jews  and 
Judea,  Africa,  Fnmoe,  Russia,  America,  Great  Britain,  Asc'—Obaerwr. 

TRAVELS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  MANTCHU  TARTARY. 

Being  m  Summoi's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of  China.    By  GEORGE  FLEMING, 
Military  Train.     Royal  8vo.    With  Map  and  50  lUostratloDS. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THIRTEEN  YEARS' 

SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  KHONDISTAN,  for  the  Suppression  of 
Hummi  SaciiHoe.  By  Mi^-GcBeml  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  C.B.  1  roL  lUtistrations.  14^. 
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Pdrtnits  engmTed  from  the  moit  anthmtic  FictoreBi  oonqdete  in  8  lokm,  ] 
SvOy  price  00«. 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND,  from  State  PapenI 
and  ofter  Documentary  .Souzca:  oompriiiiig  a  DoiiMrtic  History  of  bigkMi  firav  tib^l 
Konovi  GooqiiMi  to  the  Death  of  Queai  Anna.    By  Aqves  Stkigklasd.    Thutuafibiy  [ 


•  TlMM  iiiliwiM  kitatiM  iHdMtioDof  roBMim  mltMl  to  the  tetasrt^  of  hktasy/— Ae  1 
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BeHew.'    By  Hkvbt  RoGBBa. 
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•  Olie  ECLIPSE  of  FAIl'H,  Tenth  Edition,  price  5*. 

DBFENC3B  of  ECLIPSE  <f  FAITH.  Third  Edition,  3».  W. 

SELECTIONS  finn  the  CORRESPONDENCE  (^  R.  E.  H.  aRETSON, 
Eeq.    Third-Edition,  price  7t.  %d. 

FULLERIAN A,  or  the  Wisdom  and  Wit  of  Tboxas  Fuuab,  with  an  Enay 
on  hia  Life  and  Geninsi  2f .  M, 

REASON  and  FATTH,  r^rinted  from   the    'Edinhorg^    Reyiew/  Fomih 
Edition,  price  It.  6<i 
\*  Of  this  Work,  a  Fiflh  Edition,  lai^gely  augmented,  is  preparing  for  the  Plea. 
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TSB  LAXB  OR  O.  COBHXWAIL  LSWI8,  BART. 

Now  ready,  in  1  yoL  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  Ids.  dotii, 

ESSAYS  on  the  ADMINISTBATIONS  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  from  1783  to  1830,  contributed  to  the  EdigJInargh  Bemew.  By  the  R%lit 
Hon.  Sir  Gboroe  Cobnewall  Lewis,  Bart.  Edited  by  tha  Right  Hod.  Sir  Edmcxd 
HsAn^  BarL,  K.C3. 
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A  Dialogue  on  tha  Bert  Fonn  of  Gorarament, 
4t.6d. 

Enay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the 
Rwnanfif  Languages,  7«.  6tf. 

Historical  Surrey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancicnti,  15s. 

Inquiry  into    the  Credibility  of  the  Early 
Roman  History,  2  vols.  30s. 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning 
in  PoUtics,  2  rols.  28s. 


Irish  Distttfbanoes  and  Irish  Chndi  Qoestket 
12». 

Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  soma  Po- 
litical Terms,  9s. 

On  Foreign  Jurisdiction  and  ExtraditiaB  of 
Criminals,  2s.  6(f. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius,  Gredt  Text  with  Latio 
Notes,  Part  I.  5s.  6d.,  Pait  II.  Ss.  6dL 

Suggestions  for  the  Application  of  the  Egypto- 
logical Method  to  Modem  History,  Is, 
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Mr.  John  Forstef  s  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot 


Jxist  putlislied,  in  2  vols,  crown  8vo.,  with  2  Portraits  engraved  from  the 
Originals  at  Port  Eliot,  price  30s.  cloth  lettered, 

SIE  JOHN  ELIOT; 

A  BIOGBAPHT,  1590-1632. 

BY  JOHN   FORSTER. 


From  the  TIMES  of  the  26th  and  26«h  of  March. 


.  •  .  '  A  Uognphy  of  the  great  patriot, 
thft  enselleoce  of  which  it  would  he  ezoeedinglj 
diffienlt  to  oTer-etthnate.  .  •  There  is  no 
nun  living  who  is  so  well  entitled  to  be  heeiti 
<m  the  great  stru^Ie  between  the  English 
mooardiy  and  the  ESiglish  Parliament  as  Mr. 
Fonter,  who  has  made  it  the  honourable 
pleasure,  pride,  and  labour  of  his  life  to  illns- 
'inte  the  oonstruction  of  our  English  liberties. 
.,  .  ,  In  the  present  instance  he  has  set  the 
crown  on  his  former  good  fortune  bj  deci- 
phering among  other  papers  at  Port  Elio^- 
J«ord  St.  Qennans's — a  Memoir  of  the  first 
parliament  of  Charles  the  First  bjr  Eliot  him- 
self, of  which  the  htstorical  importance  is 
great  and  the  personal  interest  unrivalled,  and 
in  which  we  have  the  record,  not  insufficient, 
howerer  incomplete,  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
one  of  the  grandest  conflicts  in  which  the 
men  of  one  generation  ever  engaged  to  secure 
the  happiness  and  freedom  of  genierationa  that 
were  to  follow.  **  In  the  very  title  given  to 
his  manuscn'pt  bjr  Eliot  himself,"  says  Mr. 
Forster,  ''that  idea  appears.  Not  for  our- 
siftlves  we  did  these  things,  made  these  sacri- 
fioes,  underwent  these  toils  and  sufferings,  but 
for  jou.  It  was  not  our  business  we  were 
then  transacting,  but  yours — NegoHum  Pot- 
terorum,"  .  .  •  This  memoir  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  our  hutory 
which  has  ever  come  up  from  a  singular  obli- 
▼ion.  Its  author  has  described  and  ezpUuned 
dearly  the  whole  scope  of  the  discussions  of 
the  Parliament,  and  the  disasters  of  the  reign 
have  had  no  such  practical  or  conclusive  com- 
ment as  Eliot's  picture  of  its  openiAg  scenes 
affords.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Mr.  Yonter,  <*  that 
we  are  listening  to  the  aiguments  and  reason- 
ing of  a  partisan  and  actor  in  the  strife,  but 
that  by  a  rare  and  unexpected  privilege  the 
curtain  of  the  past  is  uplitled  for  us,  and  we 
see  and  hear  what  was  said  and  done  on  either 


side  at  tlie  pritical  moment  which  was  to 
decide  the  position  of  both."  .  .  •  Into 
what  a  settled  system  abo  the  Lower  House 
had  already  thrown  its  forms  of  procedure, 
and  its  laws  for  its  own  government,  may 
now  in  consequence  be  learned  for  the  first 
time ;  and  they  derive  additional  interest  fi-om 
establishing  an  earlier  date  than  is  fued  in 
HaUtU  fat  some  of  the  rules  most  identi6ed 
with  Parliamentary  prutice.  The  Houses 
then  were  not  only  transacting  the  Negotwm 
Posterorumf  but  tliey  were  doing  it  very 
much  in  the  way  in  which  we  should  now  do 

it  ourselves Sir  John    Eliot 

lived  till  November,  1632,  but  after  the 
date  of  his  sentence  a  dark  curtain  fell  be- 
tween him  and  his  countrymen.    Mr.  Forster 

lifts  it. Eliot's  last  letters,  his 

last  commnntcations  with  his  dear  and  tiiisted 
Hampden,  ahnost  his  last  thoughts,  are  re- 
ported here.  He  wrote  a  speech  for  the  Par- 
Uament  that  came  not  while  he  was  surviving. 
He  hod  one  gnat  gleam  of  happiness  in  the 
successes  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus.  His  own 
prison  bonds,  nevertheless,  contracted  on  him 
gradually  lilra  those  we  read  of  in  the  frightful 
old  Italian  legend,  and  at  length  his  prison  doors 
finally  closed,  though  not  till  the  painter  had 
entei-ed  and  portrayed  Sir  John  Eliot,  painted 
a  few  daye  before  his  death  in  the  Tower, 
A.D.  1632.  .  .  •  Our  Constitutional  his- 
torian, Halbun,  singled  out  siid  set  spart  Sir 
John  Eliot  as  **  the  most  illustrious  confessor 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  whom  that  time  pro- 
duced ; "  and  now  comes  Mr.  Forster  with  a 
monumental  biography  to  make  him  fiimiliar 
to  the  posterity  to  whom  he  confided  his  work. 
Where  the  avenue  of  statues  leading  into  our 
Houses  of  Parliament  oommeooes,  Mr.  Foister, 
as  it  were,  adds  him  to  the  august  series,  as 
their  predecessor,  if  not  superior ;  end  as  en- 
titled to  the  ssme  tribute  of  posthumous  fame.' 


hear  what  was  said  and  done  on  either     titled  to  the  same  tribute  of  poa 
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B.D.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  McsVan  Mission  Society.   YoL  L   8va   6& 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION:  The  De- 

votions  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Works  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the 
Author  of  'Amy  Herbert'    32mo.,  Ss.  cloth,  or  5«.  morocco. 

LYRA  MESSIANICA :  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ; 
Ancient  snd  Modem ;  with  otiier  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orbt  Shiplbt, 
M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.    7s.  6dL 

THE  ELIXIR  OF  YOUTH :  A  Legend  in  Four  Parts :  with  othei 
Poems,  and  Notes.    By  John  Lodge  Ellerton,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.   8s.  0(2. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  PstemosterRow.^     ^^o. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLIGftTION. 


THE   HISTOBT   OP   OUR    LORD   AND    OF   HIS   PBE- 

CURSOR  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  as  represented  in  Christian  Art.  Bf 
Mia.  Jamksok  and  Lsdy  Eastlakb.  Being  the  Fooith  Series  of  *  Sacred  sni 
Legendaiy  Aik*    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  \In  a  fern  dmfi, 

HISTORY  OP  THE  REFORMATION  IN  EUROPE  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  CALVIN.    By  J.  H.  Msble  D*AuBiOKi.    YoL  IIL  8to. 

MISCELLANEOUS    REMAINS    FROM    THE    COMMON- 

PLACE  BOOK  OF  THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  WHATBLY.  Edited 
by  Miss  Whatblt.    Post  8?o.  IJud  reodSy. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  SOUTH-WESTJ  AFRICA  :  Being  an 
Aoconnt  of  a  Joamey  in  the  yean  1861  and  1862  ftom  Walyisch  Bay,  en 
the  Western  Coast  of  Soothem  Africa,  to  Lake  KgsmL  By  Thomas  Badsh. 
Sto,  with.  Map  and  lUnstiatioDa.  [in  May. 

THE  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS:  Exclusions  throngli  Tynd, 
Oarinthia,  Canii<^  and  Friuli,  in  1861, 1862,  and  1863  ;  with  a  Geologksi 
Chapter,  and  Pictorial  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  on  the  Spot.  B7 
J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Chubchill,  F.R.G.S.    In  1  Tolume,  prioe  21s. 

[In  May. 

THE    CENTRAL    ALPS,    INCLUDING    THE    BERNESE 

OBERLAND,  EASTERN  SWITZERLAND,  LOMBARDY,  AND  TBE 
WESTERN  TYROL:  heing  the  Second  Part  of  the  *Alfnne  Guide.'  By 
JoHH  Ball,  M.R.I.A.,  F.L.S.    Post  8va,  with  Maps.  lln  May, 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  FJRa    By  J.  G 

Jkaffbkson,  Barrister^t^Law,  and  WUiLiAii  Pole,  F.R.S^  Member  of  tbe 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.   2  vols.  8to. 

[/n  May. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

LANGUAGE,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  1863. 
By  Max  MIJlleb,  MJl.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls*  College,  Oxfoid. 

EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNI VERSAL  HISTORY :  An  Historical 
Investigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunben,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  Tianslated 
from  the  German  by  C.  H.  Cottbell,  M.A.     Vol.  V.  completing  the  Wori. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  B,  C.  BRODIE,  Bait, 

D.C.L.  Edited  by  Chables  Hawkd^s,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.    2  vols.  8vo. 

DIARIES  OF  A  LADY  OF  QUALITY.  (See  the  First  Aitide 
in  the  Current  Number  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.^ 

FAUSTUS :  PART  11.  From  the  Geman  of  GOETHK  By 
John  Anbtbb,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Post  8vo.  In  a  few  days.  To  be  followed  shortly  by 
a  New  Edition  of  the  First  Part  of  Goethe's  'Faust,'  by  the  same  Translator. 


London :  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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A.THEBSTONE  PRIOKY.    By  L.  N.  Comyk,  Author  of  'ElUce, 

*  Tale.'  [In  May. 

SELAlSSPEABE'S  6ABDEN ;  or,  the  Plants  and  Flowers  named 
in  8bakmave*8  Works,  described  and  defined :  with  Notes  and  Illustntions 
from  the  Works  of  other  Writeis.    By  Sidney  Beislt.  {JumI  ready. 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS  FOR  THE  SUNDAYS  AND  HOLY- 
DAYS  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR.  By  John  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D., 
T'icar  of  Egluan,  and  Rural  Dean.    Third  Edition,  reyised.    Fcap.  Svo. 

Nearly  ready, 

TUSCAN   SCULPTURE,  FROM   ITS   REVIVAL    TO    ITS 

DECLINE.  Illnstiated  with  Etchings  and  Woodcuts  from  Oridnal  Drawings 
and  Photographs.    By  Ghahleb  G.  Pkkkdis.  \ln1hepreM. 

HYDROCARBON  OILS,  &e.  Their  Characters  and  Manufac- 
tare,  from  Petroleum,  Ck)al,  and  other  Bituminous  Minerals,  Peat,  &a,  and 
their  Applications  in  the  Arts.    By  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.* 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  CAST  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  TO 

BUILDING  PURPOSES.  By  William  Paibbaibn,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  many  IllustraticHis. 

HISTORY  OF  WINDSOR  GREAT  PARK  AND  WINDSOR 

FOREST.  By  Williak  Mekzies,  Resident  Deputy  Surveyor.  With  20 
Photo^phs  hy  the  Earl  of  Caithvess  and  Mr.  Bakbbidge  of  Windsor. 
Imperial  folio. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MR.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.    By 

W.  Stbbbihg,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    \In  a  few  day$. 

THREE  LETTERS  TO  THE  REV.  a  BBIDGES,  Expositor 
of  the  119th  Psahn,  from  his  Brother,  Matthew  Bbidobs,  Esq. 

[/n  a/ew  days, 

THE  OX;  His  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  vntii  an  Essay  on 
Parturition  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobsoh,  M.R.C.Y.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SUBGEBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  in 
Treatises  hy  various  Authors,  arzanged  and  edited  hy  T.  Holkbb,  M.A. 
Cantah.,  Assistant-Suigeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  Vol.  lY.  completing 
the  Work. 

MATHEMATICAL  K^XICISES  for  the  Use  of  Students  pre- 
paring for  Examination.  Comprismg  ahout  3000  Examples,  with  Answers 
and  Occasional  Hints.    By  Samuel  H.  Wutteb,  F*B.A.S.    12ma 

[NeaHy  ready. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Candidates 
for  the  Civil  Service,  Army,  and  other  Examinations.  By  W.  M«  Lufton, 
Instructor  of  Candidates.    Fcap.  8vo. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Putemoeter Row.^ 
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quabuqilt  liteea&t  abtwubbb. 


C>M* 


Second  Edition,  raviscd  ttnd  eiilar8Bd.witt>ookNmd 
Map  of  Um  Vokttiie  Aietf  oCite  Qlbbt,  wiMBCd 
Frontispiece^  and  83  Woodoats,  In  8vo>  price  ISs. 
dotb, 

VOLCANOS.  the  Character  of 
their  PbenooMiM*  tkek^  Shm  to  the  StraetDTO 
end  OomporiUoii  of  the  Sar&oe  of  the  Globe,  and 
their  ReUtkNi  to  its  Internal  Forces;  with  a  De- 
scrlptiTe  Oatalogoe  of  aU  known  Volcsnos  aad 
Volcanic  Formations.  ^70.PoirbBrrS(nQn»lLP^ 
F.aa,  V.QJS^  Mem.  B.  Aead.  Naples,  ha, 

•Tbte  is  a  thoroogb  book-one  wUeh  the  stadant 
of  jATsical  geographj  mnti  8ta4j  thoNasbly-'^ 

*The  most  ^nahle  and  original  oontribvifenever 
made  In  oar  coontiy  to  tha  liteeatBre  of  vokanlo 
geotogj.'— CHiae. 

LcaraMAV,  Obib.  *  OcK  Biktsraastar  Bflnr . 


Ctanuta  Eootehold  Hymnology  and 
PnkBody.    . 

.yCnf  OMd  iltaeofid  Aritf.  3  Tola.  fcp.  Stxh  price  lOa. 
dolh, 

LYBA    GERMANICA.     Tran«- 
lated  from  the  Oeiman  by  CAXtnaaat  WncK- 

Cmr  FmivAUB  o»  th»  ClminiAH  Ybae.  New 
Edition,  prioe  6t.;  Aesnd  Ariel.  Tte  ODUWiav 
IdVB.  Firth  Edition,  price  St. 

FIRST  SERIES  of  LTBA  OERMANICA.  with 
2»  Woodcnt  Illnatratlons,  from  Original  Designs, 
engraved  under  the  saperintendenoe  of  J.  Lanwsm, 
rSJL^  In  fcp.  4io,  prfee  tit. 

HYMNS  fhm  LYRA.  GEBMAHIOA,  18mo^ 
price  is. 

l-he  CHORALE-BOOK  for  ENGLAND:  the 
Htmks  translated  from  the  German  tiy  C.  WocK- 
woiTH ;  the  'l*cvn,  for  Four  Voices  compiled,  ka., 
by  W.  S.  Bssssrt  sad  by  Orro  GorjwcHMn>T.  Fcp^ 
4to,  lOf.  6d. 

OONGBEOATIOKALHIITION.In  ftp.»M^la.«L 
London :  Lohoxait,  GnBmr,  k  Oo^  Pateraoeter  Sow. 


Gnek  ud  Iiitia  aiMiMa  Sdkool-botto  by 
tlw  HiBid  lUfler  of  ShmnMoy  BdhooL 

BeTised  Edition,  In  lamo.  price  3t.  ed.  bonnd, 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN 
ORAMMAB^  for  the  nse  of  Schools.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  H.  KmnnDDT,  DJ)«  Head  Master  of  Sfarewa- 
bury  School. 

AUo  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ksnixiyr.  JVeio  BdiHomt, 

GREEK  GRAMMAR,  the  Eton  Bodiments,  in 
Latin,  with  a  few  OorrectlaM,  and  a  New  Sjjntax, 
4s.  6(2. 

PAL£STRA  MUSARUM.  Materials  for  Trans- 
lation into  Greek  Vene,  progreesitely  arranged, 
6s.  6d. 

The  CHILD^  LATIN  PRIMER;  Fbfst  I^ttn 
Lessons  from  the  Author's  Elementaiy  Latin  Gram* 

LATIN  VOCABULARY,  snaand  on  Etymo- 
logical Principles,  as  an  Exerdse-Book  and  First 
Dictionary,  8«. 

FIRST  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  or  Tzbocikiuk 
LAToruiK.  adapted  to  the  Author's  CSilld^a  Latin 
Primer,  2«. 

SECOND  LATIN  READING-BOOK.  PAURsnu 
Latika.  adapted  to  the  Author's  Elementary  Latin 
Grammar,  6c 

PALiESTRA  STILT  LATINT.  Materials  for 
translation  into  Latin  Prose,  progreeslYely  arranged, 
««. 

LATIN  PROSE  STYLE,  CinmiciTtuic  Sriu  La- 
TO?!,  Examples  from  the  best  Authors,  4c.  6<L 
Kkt.  U,  6d. 

VIRGIL'S  WORKS,  with  English  Notes  and 
ViiglUan  Syntax,  ntnrly  ready, 

London :  I/>iiaiiAx,  Gbssh,  JcOOnPAtoooBter  Bow. 


Ooropleto  in  One  Votame^  printed  fkon  nAy  type. 
with  portrait.  prioeiTs.  C(L  doth,  orlSs.  booDdk 


THOMAS        MOOBE*B 
POETICAL  WORKS.     TraTeBai'a  BKSdo. 
tnclodliv  the  Anthor'a  AvtohlognpliioBl  Pintee^ 

Nota«  md  other  lot  Gopyiii^  /  *  '^ 

Jfto  fkelolM  Cl9yr^.B<c  «S4 

vaotwra  kdition,  inh  _ 

withPMtratt .UCS1« 

UBRARY  EDITION,   meffimn    8^ 

PtftnitmlVignatto  .    .    «    .     .  SI  •  «• 
MOOfUn    MEMOIBSL    JDCHUf  AI..   and    COS- 

BESFONimCB,  Edited  I^BkA  miMU»ni* 

Portrait^  teu  12a.  Cd, 
London :  liOHOXAX,  GKKDt,  ft  ObL,  PatecBoater  Bow. 


SUdliPs  UbMl  Mid  (Ullage  lAtfa 


NewmAOMperBditia^  lii  aqoan  ItePwlM.  ML 

THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAR'S 
LATnr-BNOLIgH  and  Kiai:r1&3l>LATIS 
DICnONABY.  Bf  the  Bet,  J.  K.  ^ 
0f8fe.BdniBilHMl,0>tad.   New! 

'**"*'"y  tXfco  Ebqubh-Lahm  DacnmcAaT,  is. 
AlBO^  in  One  Volnme,  Sro.  prioe  au.  dodi. 
RIDDLE'S  OOMPLETB  LATUf-BlieLISH  al 
ENGLISH. LAXUI  DICTiONABT.     Kmr  sad 
Cheiver  Editfeo. 

»P«»'«J  \  The  EseLiBH-L.^nar  DKnoacABz,  U. 

Also,  NawBDtlon,  in  royal  aaMKWtoe  41.  bsal 
RIDDLED  DIAMOND  LATIN-EN0LISB  mS- 
TIONABY. 


Vew  Latia  B<ho6I«Bocac  \if  Bev.  H.  S»- 


Kov  ready,  in  ismo,  pcioa  4«.  •d.ciafh, 

APROGBESSrVB  LATIN  AK- 
THOLOGY^  for  the  nae  of  tim  Jhaiorsal 
Middle  Claiees  In  Scfaoola.  By  the  Ber.  Hixir 
MoaaBATs  Wojedw,  M.A.,  Fallow  of  Motsn  OA- 
lege.  Oxford. 

By  thtiome  AuOor^Mew  mUimu. 

LATIN  PROSE  EKEBOISES,  inteiried  cUe^r 
for  the  Middle  Classea  of  Schools.  Second  EdUkn. 
12BKH  prioe  4f.  6d.  Kcr,  for  SdMMtaastsrs  md 
Tntors  only,  price  6s. 

MANUAL  of  LATIN  PBOSE  OOMPOSTTIOl 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Sto^  price  6i;  Kar,  fr 
Tatora  and  Private  Students,  pnoe  as.  M. 

NOTES  for  LATIN  LYRICS.  In  nee  in  Bamrv, 
Westmimter,  and  Rugfby  Scfaoola.  Sixth  EdUea. 
lamo,  price  4«.  6d 

ELEMENTARY  EXERCISBS  in  GREBE 
PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Second  Editioo.  Qmn 
8VO,  price  4a.  M.  Kxr,  for  SchooisBasini  sad 
Tutors  only,  prioe  Ss.  6db 

A  PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  DELBCTDSL  ftr 
theuaeofSdiools.  Fifth Edltkm.  lamo^prieett 
Kbt,  price  at.  6d.  

PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  on  Oe 
same  plan,  and  to  ibllow  in  use  the  above  Seooad 
Edition.    Prioe  6e. 

MANUAL  of  GREEK  PROSE  OOMFOSmOI. 
Second  Edition,  down  8vo,  price  t$.  U.  Ear. 
for  Tntors  and  Private  Students,  nice  2i.  Cd. 

THE    0LYNTHIAC8    of    DEMOSTHESTEB^ 
Edited  by  the  Rer.  H.  Mcaouva  Wwaaa,  JLJL 
Crown  8ro^  4s.  6d. 
Lonton:  Lano][AV,GUE]^ftOOb,F)iteni08ler  Bov. 
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Just  pablished,  in  3  vols.  8ro.  price  42«.  doth, 

ClifiRICAL  and  PAROCHIAL 
RECORDS  of  CORK,  CLOYNE.  and 
BOSS,  taken  from  Diocesan  and  Parish  Re- 
gistries, MSS.  in  the  Principal  Libraries  and 
Public  Offices  of  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  London, 
and  from  Private  or  Family  Papers.  By 
W.  MAZiEaE  BoADT,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Lieatfloant,  and  Vicar  of  Clonfert,  Cloyne. 
London:  LoxoMAir*  GRSEVy  and  Co^ 
Paternoster  Row. 

Lately  published,  in  I  thick  vol.  8to.  price  2  ts. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the 
HISTORY  of  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
D.  Cattlfeild  HniON,  LLJ>.,  oot  of  Her 
Kitty's  Coansel. 

By  the  aopne  Avthor,  2nd  Edition,  price  1  s, 
HISTORICAL  STATISTICS  of  IRELAND. 

London:    LOHaHUf,   Qvkzm,   and    Co.» 
Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  2  toIs.  8to.  pp.  1004> 
price  28t.  doth, 

rpHE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of 

X  SAIFT  JOHN  of  the  CROSS,  of  the 
Order  of  Cor  Lady  of  MoaniCunel.  Tians- 
lated  from  the  Orighial  Spanish  by  David 
Lewis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  edited  by  the  Oblate 
Fathers  of  ^nt  Charles ;  with  a  Preface  by^ 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

London:    LoiroMAK,    Gbeek,    and    Co.t 
Pitenioster  Row. 


Seoond  Edition,  in  2  toIs.  crown  8to.  price  12f. 
doth, 

HOUES  with  the  MYSTICS :  a 
Contribution  to  the  History  of  Religious 
Opinion.  By  Robert  Alfred  Vauqhav,  B.  A. 
•  It  is  little  to  si^*  that  be  (the  Author)  bod  at- 
tibwd  an  intellectiul  statore  to  which  it  behoTed 
Me  to  be  looking  upwards.  I  hardlj  know  to  what 
hs  might  not  ha^e  been  tqfuX.'^Sir  James  Stepkm, 
London:  Longman,  Green,  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Row. 

PoUioatioiii  of  tlw  Antbropologioal 

Sodety. 

Now  ready,  in  8ro.  price  5s.  cloth, 

ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OP 
HUMAN  HYBRIDITT.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Bboca,  S^cr^taire  G^n^ral  k  la  Sod^t^ 
d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.  Edited,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Author?  by  C.  Carter 
Blake,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  Hon.  Sec  Of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London. 
ZMyjmbliihed,  in  8m.  pp.  420,  price  IBs, 
doth, 

DR.  WAITZ'S  INTRODUCTION  to  AN- 
THR0P0L06T.  Edited  from  the  German 
by  J.  Frederick  Colunqwood,  F,R.S.L., 
F.G.S..  F.A.S.L. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  and  Co., 
Pitemoster  Row* 


JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY 

BY  OR.  R.  a  LATHAM. 

Parts  I.  and  11.  now  ready. 

In  coarse  of  publication  monthly,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  36  Parts,  price  3s.  Qd.  each, 
forming  Two  Volumes  Quarto, 

A  DICTIONABT 


THE  ENGLISH  UNGUAGE. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c 

Late  Fellow  of  King's  Oollege.  Csmbrldge ; 
Authsr  of  «The£igUih  Lngiu^.  Ipe. 

Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Rcr.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A. 

m^tli  nnmBroiii  Tt»wi«^^fttift"ff  ft^^ 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS.^ 

'OQenvylM  the  fint  position  of  modem  ethno- 
loglBts,  Dr.  Latham  has  amply  Jnstifled  his  reputa- 
tion by  tills  tint  partofa  truly  nugnlfioent  work. . . . 
Years  after  the  Editor  has  pSKsed  away,  this  Dic- 
tionary, If  completed,  will  remain  a  monument  of 
leaning  aaA  weUHteeeted  study.'— /i*ii  BM. 

*  The  first  part  of  Dr.  Latham's  long-promised 
edition  of  Joiixsoit's  DietUmary  fairly  jasUfies  the 
prediction  that  the  work,  when  ounpleted,  will  bo 
a  solid  and  valoaMe  addiUen  to  the  lextoogn^hy  of 
the  language. . .  .The  work  promises  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  uaeftil  lexicon  of  the  language  than 
any  single  dictionary  we  at  present  possess.'— JDoily 
Jfewt. 

'The  promises  of  fbe  prospectus  are  well  kept. 
Dr.  Latham  has ooUectedanumber<tf  comparatively 
new  woitl%  and  registered  a  number  of  new  mean- 
ings, or  shades  of  meaning,  which  old  words  have 
recently  acquired,  illustrating  both  hj  apt  quotations 
lh>m  standard  writers  of  our  own  day... .Dr. 
Latham's  exteutre  phUologloal  acquirements  un- 
doubtedly fit  him  to  deal  with  JoHnoH's  ety- 
mologies, in  many  req>ects  the  least  sattsfacUffy 
part  of  his  gnat  work.'— Jtaadsr. 


London:  Longman,  Gbeen,  Longman, 
Roberts,  and  Gbeen  ;  W.  Allan  and  Co. ; 
Atlott  and  Son;  Bickebs  and  Son;  W. 
and  T.  BoONE  ;  L.  BOOTH ;  Bobwobth  and 
Harbison;  £.  Bumpus;  S.  Capes;  J. 
Cornish;  K.  Griffin  and  Co. ;  Hatghaed 
and  Co. ;  J.  Hearne  ;  E.  Hodgson  ;  J.  S. 
HoosoN ;  Houlston  and  Co. ;  J.  Mubbat  ; 
D.  Nutt;  Richabdson  and  Co.;  J.  and 
F.  H.  RnriNGTON ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ; 
Stevens,  Sons,  and  Hatnes  ;  H.  Sweet  ; 
Whtttaker  and  Co. ;  Willis  and  Sothe- 
ban;  and  Weight  and  Co.  Edinburgh: 
Maclaghlan  and  Stewart.     f^r^ci]c> 

o 
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IMPORTANT  LAW  TREATISES. 


Now  Rkadt. 

T  ECTUKES  ON  JURISPRUDENCE;  or,  the 

-"    Philosopht    of    Pomtivk    Law.      By   JOHN    AUSTIN.     3  toI*. 
8vo.    39t. 

ON    JURISPRUDENCE.      By    Chas.    Spencer 

MARCH  PHUiLIPPS.    8vo.    12«. 

ANCIENT    LAW :     its  Connexion   with  the 

Eablt  Histobt  of  Societt,  and  its  Relation  to  Modkbh  Ihbas.  By 
H.  SUMNEB  MAINE.    2nd  Edition.    8m    128. 

THE   CONSTITUTION  AND   PRACTICE  OF 

COURTS  MARTIAL;  with  a  Smnnuury  of  the  Law  of  Evidaioe  as 
connected  therewith ;  and  some  Notice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Knglind, 
with  Reference  to  the  Trial  of  CivU  Offences.  By  CAPT.  T.  F. 
SIMMONS,  R.A.    5th  Edition.    Sro.    14*. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OP  NAVAL  COURTS  MARTIAL.  By  WM.  HICKMAN, 
R.N.    8va    12». 

A   MANUAL   OF  THE    ENGLISH    CONSTI- 

TUTION :  IT8  RwK,  Gbowth,  and  Pbesknt  Statb.  By  DAVE) 
ROWLAND.    PoetSvo.    10$.  ed. 

BLACKSTONE'S    COMMENTARIES.    Adapted 

to  the  Present  State  of  the  Law.  By  R.  MALCOLM  EEBB,  LLD. 
3rd  Edition.    4  toIs.    8yo.    BSa. 

THE  STUDENTS  BLACKSTONE.    Being  those 

Portions  of  the  abore  Work  which  relate  to  the  Britidi  ConatitatMm  and 
the  Rights  of  Person.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  POOR  LAWS:   English, 

SooTCH,  AND  Irish  :  in  Connexion  with  the  Condition  of  the  Peofui.  By 
SIR  GEORGE  NICHOLLS,  K.dB.    4  toIs.    8to. 


JOHN  MUBEAY,  ALBEMABLE  STBEET. 

joogle 
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WALTON  AND  MABERLTS  LIST. 


A    HIST0B7  of  the  WOBLD,  from  the  Earliest 

Records  to  the  PnESEirr  Time,  m  One  Coimifuons  NASBAXiyE.    By  PHILIP 

SMITH,  B.A.,  one  of  the  Principal  Contribators  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman 

Antiqaities,  Biography,  and  Geography.     Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans.     Pnblishing  in 

Jifoiithly  Parts  at  2t,,  and  Half-yearly  Vols.,  at  125.  6d.    To  form  8  Vols,  demy  8to. 

Ancieht  Hutobt,  2  vols.    Mrdjmval  Histoet,  2  vols. 

Modern  Hibtort,  4  vols. 

V  -P^'  1  to  5,  McA  2«.,  artpMi^ed;   Vol.  /.,  price  12t.  6d:»  cloth  lettered,  wiU  be  ' 

ready  en  the  let  of  May, 

EBIGHSEN'S  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  SUB6ERT. 

A  Treatise  on  Sux^gical  Injaries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  JOHN  ERICHSEN,  Ph>- 
ftsBor  of  Surgery  in  University  College,  London.  Fourth  Edition,  reTised  and  enlarged. 
Riastrated  by  517  Engravings  on  Wood.     1  rol.  8to.   -SOff.  [JugtpMiAed, 

DR.  6ARR0D  on  MEDICINES;  their  Nature  and 

Value  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease,  embracing  the  *  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Thenpeutics.'  By  A.  B.  GARROD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Profemnr  of  Materia  Medica  and 
TherapeaUci  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Phyaidan  to  Kin|fs  College  Hospital. 
1  Tol.  {Early  in  May, 

LIEBIG'S  NATURAL  LAWS  of  HUSBANDRT. 

1  Tol  8vo.     10«.  6d. 

*Slda  by  side,  as  long  as  busbaadrr  shall  last,  will  these  three  names  shfaie  In  oo-eqnal  gkMT:— 
AnIoiDe  UiToisler,  Hompbry  DsTy;  Jnstos  Lieblf  To  Lavoisier  bekn^  Uw  nobis  Initiation  of  the 
wock;  to  Davy  its  splendid  prosecntlon;  to  Uebig  Its  glorious  eonsommation.  Embrsdng  In  his 
mssteriy  Indnction  the  resnlts  of  all  foretooe  and  contemponrv  investieatloo.  aod  sopplTinf  ita 
Jaige  debets  by  bis  own  incompsnble  rf  starches,  lieUg  has  bum  up  on  imperishable  lbandatloos» 
«8  a  comected  whole,  the  axle  of  simple  general  laws  on  which  regenerated  agricnltore  mvst  hence- 
forth, far  all  time,  repose.'— /ntenMrtionaTjSBMbatm  import,  1892. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE 

of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT:  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  TnasUtioii.    Third  Edition,  revised,  royal  8vo.    429. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  &  CHALDEE 

CONCORDANCE  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT:  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Cooneiioa 
between  the  Original  and  the  Ei^lish  Translation.  With  Indexes,  &c  Second  Edition, 
revised.    2  vols,  royal  8va.    31. 13s.  dd. 

DR  WM.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORIES  for 

SCHOOLS.    Fcap.  8to^  cloth,  red  ei^  each  3s.  6d. 

ENGLAND.    68  lUnttntions,  8s.  6d:        ROME.    79  Blaatntions,  3s.  6<f. 
GREECE.    74  niostrations,  Ss.  6d. 

GUESSES  at  TRUTH.   By  Two  Brothers.    Fifth 

KdiUoD,  small  8vo,  doth,  red  edges.    10«.  6<r. 

•Yarlons,  however,  as  are  flie  matters  diseossed  or  toQehedontaithefi>llowlng'pages,I  wooldidn 
hope  that  one  spirit  will  be  felt  to  breathe  throogfa  them.    It  woold  be  «  delightfiid  reward  if  they 


mi^  help  the  yonag^ln  this  sge  of  the  oonfMon  of  thooghts,  to  dtaoeni  some  of  those  prindplefl 
which  Inltase  strength  and  order  Into  men's  hearts  and  minds.  Above  all,  would  I  derire  to  saggest 
tomyreader^howln  all  thlngi^  small  as  well  as  great,  profane  as  weD  as  sacred.  It  behoves  ns  to 
keep  ear  eyes  fixed  on  the  star  which  led  the  wise  men  of  old,  and  by  which  alone  «an  ai^  wledom 
be  gnlded,  firom  wlMtaoev«rpart  e<  the  Intallectaal  globe»  to  a  ptase  where  U  wiU  rqiolce  with 
eviiwudlng  great  jcqr/-^*  G.  H. 
>  WAiaoKmdUAMnLt^IkeeHftiMaKtalegmwaUamthypoetiJ^ 


LONDON:  28,  UPPER  GOWER  STREET;  k  37,  IVT  LANB,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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Vnzray'B  Haadbodoi  f«r  the  C&ntiamt 

HANDBOOK— TRAYEL-TALg,  a  English,  Fbxbck,  Itluax,  aid 
GsBHjur.    Ubw.    Si.6tf. 

HANDBOOK— NOBTH  GERMANY.  Hollato,  Belqium,  Fbcssu, 
▲SD  THE  Rhzhb  to  Switesbland.    Hm^    Tti  8ro.    IQc 

HANDBOOK-^SOUTH  GEKMLANY.  Thb  Ttbol,  Batxbix,  Aotiwi, 
Salzbubk,  SrrvA,  HmMAsr,  avd  tbk  Davurb  wwm  Vim  to  the  Bi^cc  Sei. 
New  azMl  rerised  Edition.    Jfap.    Poft  9^    109. 

HANDBOOK-^WrrZEBLAND.    The  Alps  of  Satot  asd  Fmmoan. 

Maps.    Poet  8to.    Dit. 

HANDBOOK— RAKCQEL    NoBMAnr,  BBnTunr,  ISb  Fsbkh  Am, 


HANDBOOK— SPAIN.     Aniulusia,  Gsehaba,  Mawid,  Ac    Haps. 

8  Tolf.     Pott  8ro.    SOt. 

HANIWOOK— ^QSTUGAL.    Lxbboit,  Ac.    Map.    PoBtOro. 

HANDBOOK  —  NORTH    ITALY.      PosDmNT,    Nick,    Lokbabdt, 
VfincBB,  Pasha,  HoDBVAt  AVB  BovAOKA.    Mtpi.    Pflst8v«.    It^ 

HANDBOOK— X3ENTRAL  ITALY.    Lucca,  Tuscaky,  FLOBEsras,  4c 
Hajw.    PwttTf^    10«. 

HANDBOOK— ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIBON&  Map.   To^Sro.  9*. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY.     Naples,  Foweii.  Ywsimm,  4c. 
Xajn.    Post87«u    lOt. 

HANDBOOK— SICILY.     FAxmio,  Mbkwa,  Stbaoibb,  Ao.     Map. 

PostSro.     12s. 

EANDBOOXr-^aBEBCIL     lovuv  IslaudBi  Ac,     Xapc     Post  eio. 

Us. 

HANDBOOK— EGYPT.    The  Nile,  Caibo,  Thebes,  *b.    Uap.    Post 
8ro.    aSgu 

HANDBOOK— STRIA  AND  PALESnNBL    Maps.   2to1b.   Post  8m 
HANDBOOK— INDIA.    Bombay  and  Madbas.    Map.    2toI&     Post 

8to.     24s. 

HANDBOOK— DENMARK,    NORWAY,    and   SWEDEN.     Maps. 

Post  8vo.     158. 

HANDBOOK— RUSSIA  AND  FINLAND.    Maps.    PostSro.    1&. 

Mwrxa^B  Knapsack  QnidM. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  BELGIUM  and  the  RHINE.    Fcap.  Sva 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  Oia  TTBOL.    Fci^.  8^. 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  SWITZERLAND.    Fcap.  8^0. 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  PRANCE.    Fcap.  %vo. 
KNAPSxVCK  GUIDE  to  ITALY.    Fcap.  8vo.  . 


JOHN  MUBRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STBEE^ 


.6ogle 
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P^otfcs  PnMislied  by  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Qodder, 

27,  PATEBNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


KBW  W093C  OK  VBOrUSBL  CSDXOR  BZSTOBS:. 

Nov  fM47.  iafoti  8m.  prtM  7s.  dotik 

THE   BISE  AND  FBOaSESS  OF  BEUGIOnS  UPE  IN 

KNGLAND.    ^f  SAKUEL  BOWLES  FATTISON. 
*  This  work  oompriies  ft  rich  store  of  historic  Infonnafloii  of  a  ngj  vslosldo  VtaiOL^^SamUUL 

ICODESN  FBANGE ;  its  Jonmalum,  Literatiire,  and  Sookty. 

By  A.  v.  KIRWAN,  Esq^  Bsirister-aMsw.    In  crovii  Svo^  price  9s.  dolh. 
*T1ifs  vohime  to  from  the  pen  of  sn  anthor  whose  knowled0e  of  France  and  fVencbinen  is  soch,  that  we 
aoMfaaif  it  be  equalled  by  anoUier  snt;Ject  of  Her  Britannic  HB^ealfZ—BritiMh  Quarterly  Beview. 
•Ike  book  to  ItaU  oftaitefest,  white  tts  stjle  and  iiisgBneraTOii»itmailer4r/--ClNirtJbMriMt. 

aOBIFTUBB  AMD  SOIUHCX. 
Ib  crami  tfo.,  pilos  it.  cisth. 

THE  FIRST  WEEK  OF  TIME ;   or,  Soriptore  in  Harmony 

wlthSclenoe.    Sy CUAKLR3  WIIXIAU& 
*A  very  hitorestiDg  eontributloa  to  the  pop«dar  Utentara  of  Outotton  phIloso|ihy/ — Evmngtlieai 
C%i'ivt(Mhwt. 

HEV.  BALDWIN  BROWN'S  NITW  WORK. 
Jait  p^biflhsC  ta  cMwn  twv,  pilN  8k,  doth  sBtMn^  nd  c^liK 

THE  DmHE  TEEATMEHT  OF  fim .     By  James  Baldwin 

BBOWN.BJL 

Qy  IheaBS  AodM^  !a  crowB  Svo,  priee  3t.,tMk  wtiqiMb  nd  ol0«. 

THE  DIVINE  MYSTEEY  OF  PEAOE. 

'  Heartily  do  we  r^foAce  In  the  sfipeBiaiwe  of  sennons  like  these.'— BbmiUW. 

Also  by  the  sbbm  Author,  Seoood  Bdltioo,  in  crown  Sro,  price  tt,  ad.,  doth. 

THE  DIVINE  UFE  IN  MAN.    Fourteen  Disootines. 

b  tfo,  prioa  Ml  «il.  doth,  with  Portndt 

JOHN  LEIFGHILD,  DJ). :  his  Pnblio  Laboon,  Friy»be  Use- 

HgnkM  npa  aa  InMHgp^iv.  I^  J.  B.  tBDCHIIA  A.H. 


TkM  S<Mi%  In  sown  tvh.  fike  U.  dotk  MIendi 

THE  PRAOTIOAL  POWEB  OF  FAITH.     By  the  Eev.  T. 

JOMMEY.    ninstxmtodlnaScriesofBapntorDisooiiiiesoDthoEtoveathCSiaptsrofHebnws. 
In  post  8v0n price  Tt,  fdL  dolh«a  NewBdltlan,TCfiscdMid^Blsi)gedt  of 

MB.  ISAAC   TAYLOB'S  HISTOBT  OF   THE   TBANSMIS- 

8I0N  OF  ANCIENT  BOOKS  TO  MODERN  TIMES ;  together  with  the  Process  of  Htotorical  Froof. 
In  post  8V0.,  price  Ys.  edL 

THE  WOELD  OF  MIND.    An  Elementary  Book.    By  Isaac 

TATLOB. 

In  mgMI  «Ti»«  pilea  tiL  ed.  4Mh»  a  New  BiUkn  or 

THE  HEBBEW  OBAMMAB  OF  GESENIUS.    Translsted, 

wtthont  Afaridpnent,  by  IVohssnr  T.  J.  OONANT.    With  a  Oooxse  of  Exentoes  and  a  Hebrew 
Ovestomathy  1^  the  Tianstotor. 

JOHN  FOSTSR'S  LTTERABY  REMAINS. 
In  SBO  volans^  crown  SvOi,  price  8si  doth. 

THE  IMPBOVEMENT  OF   TIME.    An  Essay;  with  other 

Ilteiaiy  RemataSL    Bj  JOHN  FOSTEB,  Anthor  of '  Esssya  on  DedstoQ  of  Chsmstsr/  te.    With  a 
IMsoe  by  Jomr  Sbbptaxd^  Anthor  d  'Thoagbts  on  DevoUoo,'  Ac.   Edited  by  J.  £.  Rxlakd,  MjL  , 


lONDON:  JACKSOy,  WALFORD,nnd  HOI»>ER,  27,  PATERNOSTER  RO^f.  gle 
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STAJSTDAED  HISTORIES. 


HISTORY   OF   HEBODOTUS :    A  New  En^ 

Ykbsiok.  Edited,  with  oopioafl  Notes  OliutiatiDg  the  History  and  GeogtKfjtsj 
of 'Herodotai^  from  ibe  most  reoent  aonroes  of  xnfonnatioD ;  and  embodsring  tie 
diief  RsultB,  historicil  and  ethnographical,  which  have  been  ohtuned  in  the 
ppQgroiM  of  coneifonn  and  hieroglyphical  discovery.  By  Bev.  Gbobgb  Bay- 
XJKSOF,  ILA.,  Gsmden  Ptofessor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univenity  cf 
Oxiord.    Second  Edition,  with  Muga  and  Woodcnts,  4  Tola.  8ro^  48$. 

of  thebiitorical  isqairer/ — EdaimrABmm. 


'  If  r.  Sawlimon'i  tmislatioii  is  the  best  that 
bts  appeared  in  the  Eiwliifa  language,  and  is  in- 
deed the  fint  that  can  &irly  be  said  to  meet  the 
mqainments  at  once  of  the  general  icwler  and 


yu.  mqaix 
'  Worthy  to  take  zmnk  with  dw  w«fa  «f 


Thirlwall,  Grote,  More,  and  Gladatcne. 
book  ia  a  gxeat  book.'— -(7iMDidkBi. 


IL 

THE  ANCIENT  EASTERN  MONAEOHIES; 

Their  Histoby,  Geoobafht,  and  AiniQUiTiss.  Collected  and  lUnstzaied  from 
Ahcisht  and  MoDBBK  SotTBCBS.  ByGBOBGBBAWLiNBoVyMJL  WithMa^ 
and  IllustiatioDay  4  Vols.  ^vo. 

Vols.  1, 2.  Chaldjka  and  Abstbia.    8vo,  16t.  eacL    (Becu^). 
y^    S,  4.  Babylon,  Media,  and  Pbbsia.    {In  Pteparation}. 

'This  canfully  written  and  beantifuUy 
illailrated  work  foUowt  op  the  coone  lo 
AKossfdUr  panned  by  the  auUior  in  hia 
Bunpton  Lectorea  and  hia  tranalation  of  He- 
rodotna.  In  ihowing  the  eiact  eoherence  and 
hannony  between  pro&ne  history  and  that  of 
the  Bible,  of  which  he  is  a  devoat  yindicator/ 
— EngliA  Ckurchmm, 

*  ProfeMor  Rawlinson's  work  is  a  most  va- 
Inable  oontribntion  to  the  history  of  Western 


We  cannot  speak  too  !h^y  of  tihr 
drawingi,  Not  only  are  theyJinoBt  TalDablt 
as  an  iUustration  of  his  text,  bint  most  &itfafiai 
representations  of  the  original  scnlptoies.'— 
JiMukr, 

*  A  vary  TaluaUe  work,  oonrejing  to  the 
general  reader,  in  a  oomparatrrdy  bnef  eo» 
pass,  the  chief  results  of  the  important  re» 
seardhes  recently  made  in  Tarioos  Easten 
lands.' — Home  and  Foreign  Semmt, 


HISTOBY  OF  aKEEGE.    From  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  close  of  the  Gsnbbation  contemponury  with  Alezandkb  thb  GBKHt. 
By  Geoboe  Gbotb,  F.B^.  Fourth  Edition,  Portrait  and  Hi^a.  Compte 
in  8  Tola.  8vo^  112s. 


*  Mr.  Grote  ia,  beyond  alliquertion,  the  histo- 
rian of  Greece,  muriTalled,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
tiw  emdition  and  mias  with  which  he  has  re- 
Tired  the  pictore  €?  a  distant  past,  and  brought 
home  every  part  and  ftatore  of  its  histocy  to 
•or  intellects  and  our  hearts/ — Tbnei, 

*  The  anther  has  now  inoootestably  wen  ftr 


hiaasdf  the  title  of  the  historiaa  of  GrBiee.'- 
QuarUrl^  Beviem* 

*  The  better  aoqoainted  any  cm  ii  vflft 
Grecian  historr,  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
thai  history  hm  heretofore  been  writtei,  the 
higher  will  be  his  estimation  of  this  mik.'- 


^ 
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STANDARD  HISTOBIES^-contmuel 


IV. 

DSTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    By  Ebwabd  Gibbok.    With  Notes  by  Mhjuv 
mud  GuizoT.    Edited^  with  additional  Notes,  by  Wu.  SiOTBy  IU>^  Editor 

of  the  *  Clafidoal  and  Latin  Dictianaries/  &o.    Fourth  Edition,  Portndt  and 

:iftap0,  8  Vols.  8yo,  6O5. 

Snitf  IBdUion  cotUaifu  the  unmvtitaied  text  of  Gibbon,  wUh  hU  Autcbiography,  €md  U 
^timtinguuiked  ly  very  earefidrevmonand  verification  o/dUhu  re/ereneee* 


*  If  there  he  anj  man  capable  of  bringing  to 
B&r  upon  the  improTement  of  Gibbon^  work 
"iSie  Tarions  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge  since  his  time,  it  is  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith.  In  Siori,  we  may  say  that  no  author 
dcBci  I  es  and  reqnires  a  more  accomplished 
<cditor  than  Gibbon  does»  and  that  no  editor 


ooold  be  foimd  better  qualified  to  do  him  joa- 
tioe.' — AthencBum, 

*  An  edition  that  will  be,  and  most  lor  very 
many  years  remain,  incomparably  the  best  in 
every  I'espect  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The 
book  has  had  absolutely  the  best  editing  this 
country  ooold  afford.' — Examiner, 


Y. 


HISTORY  OF  ROME ;  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  EsTABUSHHSHT  of  the  Empibe.  With  Chaptere  oa  the  Histobt  of  Lttkba- 
TUBE  and  Abt.  By  H,  G.  Liddell,  DJD^  Deaa  of  Chmtchnrch.  2  Tola. 
8vo,  28«. 


<  Dr.  LIddell's  Hisioiy  is  adapted  for  those 
veaden  who  desire  a  knowledge  «f  the  *'  altered 
svpeci  which  Roman  history  has  assmned." 
By  mmns  of  a  skilfally-arnaige4  stmctare, 
not  only  the  different  periods  of  the  history, 
hoi  their  Tarions  subdivisions,  are  presented 
SM  distinct  parts,  yet  each  having  a  relation 
to  a  larger  whole.' — Spectator, 


*A  Indd,  well-marked,  and  oomprehen* 
sive  view  of  the  progress  and  revolutions 
of  the  Roman  State  and  people.  The  course 
of  the  history  is  distinctly  m^ped  out 
by  broad  and  nattxnl  divisioos;  and  the 
order  in  which  it  is  arranged  and  presented 
is  the  work  of  a  strong  and  clear  mind.'^ 
Guardian, 


VL 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  OHDROH :  From 

the  Apostouc  Age  to  the  Cohoobdat  of  Wobms,  a.d.  64-1122.  By  Canok 
H0BEBT8ON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  at  King's  CoU^ge, 
London.    Thiid  Edition,  2  Vols.  8yo^  38s. 


<  Robertson's  Church  History  is  a  learned, 
Qscfol,  and  conscientious  book.' — Guardian, 

*  A  text-book  for  the  student^— while  the  host 
of  referenoes  with  which  the  author  has  studded 
ills  pages  will  be  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  the 


more  advanced  inquirer.'— SSafiarday  Metiew» 

<  Roberts<m's  Church  Histoiy  trues  with 

great  distinctness  the  history  of  the  Church, 

in  a  tone  alike  removed  fiom  fanaticiwn  or 
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SAMPSON  LOW  &  00.'8  LEST  OF  NEW  BOOKS.' 


A  BSCOKI)  EDinOIT  of  the  OBSTTLB  UVE:  EssayBinAldof  tha^ 

fbrmatloo  of  Chander  of  G«ntt«Bi«n  and  OiiiH— imii.    Ctown  9n>^  prinied  <m  toiied  paper. cklk 
ejctim,  bevelled  boards  to 

A  WA£K  Aram  IiOHPOlf  to  JOH9  O^QBOAara  Willi  Sotwtr  I 

Ibe  Waj.    With  fhotogiaphiG  BortnOta  of  Oelebated  Acrfcoltmlati.  Ac    B^  EUHU  BCBBIIT.  f 
IMSvo.  [teliaiickiiitf.     ' 


THB  COIiOHT  of  VTOTOBIA:  ite  Hiitovy.  OomiBflraew  aad  CMd 

Mining;  itaaocM  and  PtoUdcallMUtutfoiM.  down  to  the  «rf  of  lao.  With  BcmaifcB>  lacMMiri  aj 
Obmpantive,  npon  the  other  Australian  Colonlea:  Bj*  WILLLUI  WESTOAKT^  AattM-  ef  Tb- 
iorla  and  the  Gold  Mines,'  fta    evo.  with  a  Map.    Cloth.  lU. 

THE  OHiiiPRSHr  of  IiTTCTETIA.    By  Blanohwrd  JerroULSiF^ 

peat  8va»  cioA.  Mk.  [AnMriUfeqp; 

HEB  KAJEBTTHS  MATLS:  being  aa  historical,  Descriptlye,  and 

auneaUTe  AoMmtoC  the  Britiih  PMt  OAoe.  9j  an  OFFICKR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT.  Hrt 
avowdolh.  lAi  mi'ifi». 

HAST   axid   NATUBX?;    or»  Pluysical   Geography  aa    modifliid  by 

Hmnan  Aethm.  By  GEOBtiE  P.  MARSH.  Aathoc  af  •LectoNa  on  the  Etqsllih  Langnsfi;  te. 
•to.  l/mUkpnu. 

THE  OBEAT  8CHOOIJ3  of  EHGFLAND.    By  Howaard  fitamitmi» 

£aq.    8To.wittinameroaaIUaatauUoDa.  iMtkepma. 

THE  EiraiilSH  CATAIfOGUE  of  BOOKS  published  in  «he  United 

KlnRdom  during  1863 ;  oomprising  the  TtUe,  Publlaher.  Price;  and  State  of  PnbUcation  of  Ererj  Bo*. 
8¥o,  3t.  M. 

IjIFE  POBTBAITS  of  8HAK8FBABE;  with  an  Examination  at 

the  Anthentlcitj.  and  a  Histoiy  of  the  various  BeprecenUtions  of  the  Pbet.  ^7  J.  H.  FRISWEXJU 
lUoatratcd  with  Photognpha  of  authentic  and  received  Featmila.  Ssiaaaa  g«o,  kaadaHMli  taa^ 
bevtfM  baaria.  Cl»  «igea»  3i& ;  or  vfth  tha  WILL,  aa  dttcrlMI  haSMT,  2SJU 

*  An  who  are  able  will  place  Mr.  Friswell'e  elvguit  volame  on  their  drawtaff-rooiB  laMe;  O^vB 
ttiM  paaMaaa  pheiagnishlc  Shakipeara  nMnaotlat  whkh  axUMteb  wn  bcHewe^  aB  Ibe  linpaiiit  am 
temporary  pictures  of  Snafafieare,  with  a  great  deal  of  curious  erudition  respecting  the  8nl|}ecL  It 
aiiould  be  placed  alang  with  our  fiavovile  edition  of  flatripiiii,  thai  we  may  loak  upas  hia  tetas  a 


household  friend.'— Lomim  Review.  *  One  o(  the  prettiest  books  yet  prodnoed  In  antidsatianef  * 
demand  for  Sbalupearian  tnfimnatioa.'— AttewBaiak , 

BHAKBBBABE'B  VrUEi.   BinoethepiiblicatirarOf  tba  TtntSditton 

of 'life  Poitntfta.'  the  Publfehers  havn  received  pennitrinii  tsam  the  Jodaa  off  the  PRihate  OMtt» 
photogr^>h  this  Will.  They  therefore  beg  to  annownoe  that  a  pun  and  beantliUlj  aaeciitcd  t^mt^ 
gnfb  (not  a  UthegtuphX  occupying  three  full  pagea.  wHI  be  lamed  with  the  anood  AStioa^nK. 

Purehaasfn  of  the  VtaH  Batien.  and  o*mb  can  T  '^^ ^ 

wa|fer»  with  diaaripttTa  Latter-ptea^  in 

8HAKBFBABE.— SOiraS  and  SOmVETSftom  ^ 

Selected  and  Anwiied  by  HOWARD  STAUNTOM,  Baq,  With  9»  Baqoiaiie  Diuviii^  fey  Jam 
GiLBKn.    Fcap.  4to,  bevelled  boards,  ISL 

8HAK8FEABE.— The  FEW  BEHCAUNUNG-  COPIE8  of  8hakspearelB 

Tragedy  of  HAMLET  (1603-1604)— being  the  Ftavtand  Second  Editiona  of  Shakspeare's  Great  Dmas.. 
faitbniUy  reprinted  oo  toned  paper,  8vo— may  be  had.  ft.  M.  doth,  or  lOs.  6d.  Boxboigba  binding. 

8HAK8FEABE.-The    POETS  of  the  ELIZABETHAIT   AOE:  a 

Selection  of  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Days  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Oiokdy  Blastrated  fay  Emtamt 
Artlafea.    Crown  8«ahbvi«lled:boaidi^7».iriL 

XH^  AXTTOBIOCfBAFH  Y  of  Tflt  I^TKAIT  BBECHEB,  the  E<0fr 

England  Divine.  Edited  by  his  Son.  CHARLES  BEECHER.  2  Vela.  VoLL,  withlllMtrattet.  ItfctfL 
*  As  Instructive  and  charming  a  book  for  family  reading  as  can  be  taken  up.'— Aiiiy  JTewa^       'AD 
"^wA  the  old  man  wrttea  is  clever  and  nagar hnm '     it asnnnnn 


„  .  'A  humtrcd  ^  ^ 

must  pass  by ;  but  readers  of  this  charming  wokune  will  not  doao.*— WasJayciii  Timtn.       *  Thaml 
been  no  American  divine  deceased  of  late  years  tte  hlatoiy  of  whaaa  Mlb  and  cfaamctcr  Is  !U^» 
prove  more  attractive  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic'— Atar. 

FEHALE  lilFE  in  PBIBOIT.    By  a  Prison  Xatron.    Fourth  sad 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  a  Photograph  from  the  £ngravii«  of  '  Mrs.  FW  reading  to  tlM  Priaonai'to 
1816.    1  ToL  crown  8vo,  is.    Forming  VoL  XT.  of  'Low's  Favourite  lihrazy  of  Popular  Baoha* 
•  The  Authofeea  writes  throughout  with  good  sense;  gaed  taste,  and  good  fceflng.'— Wlinsi 

A  NEW  and  CHBAFEB  EDITION  of  HO  l^AHE.   By  the  Anffanr 

of  'The  Woman  In  AVbite.'    With  Frontispiece  by  Jomr  K.  Miulaib»  R.A.;  engraved  by  fitoAr. 
Handsomely  bound  in  doth,  6<.    Forming  VoL  XVL  of  Low's  Favourite  Ubraiy. 
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SAMPSON  LOW  &  OO.'s  IJST^ 
,     NEW  NOVELS. 

IiOST  srB  MA88INQBI!BI>:  »  Bommoe  of  Beta  Life.   2  vols,  post 

8T0. 19i,  IJuU  rtady. 

A  SECOND  EDinOIi'  of  HASD  CASH.  Bjr  Charles  Beade»  Author 

of  *  Nerer  Too  lAte  to  Mend.'    3  vols,  pott  8to^  2U^  witb  New  ncebce  and  Further  Hevclatlons. 

A  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  TKTAT.fl  of  the  TBEDOOIJ)S:  a 

Novel.    By  DITTTON  COOK,  Author  of '  Leo/  *  Ftol  Foster's  Dttogbter;  ftc.    9  voli.  post  8vo.    24«. 

*  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  novel  will  be  extensi velv  read.  Tor  It  fs  written  with  masterly  art,  and 
dlai^loys  •  knowledge  of  life  and  character  it  wooid  be  dkBealt  \^wm^tm:^DmU§  N^mu 

THE  OIiD  HOUSE  in  CROSBY  SC^UABS.   By  the  Author  of  'The 

Khig's  Mall.'    2  vols,  post  8vo.  l«t. 

•Wecanaot  but  itgHnI  tt  as  one  of  flbe  awst  mnaitaMe  neiv^  ef  ths  seMtak'^rmidM  Rgeino, 
'Hr.  Holl  wrttee  with  such  a  qatet  charm,  and  his  characters  are  so  delicately  drawn,  that  the  readers 
wiU  lose  no  ioterest  fit  the  stery  by  our  maklog  theaa  aequatnted  with  the  plot.'— JMmifi^  PotL 

BLANNAH  THUBSTON.   By  Bayard  Taylor.   8  vols.  i>o8t  8vo,  248. 

*  There  ave  a  deaencbaraetershiterwoven  Into  the  plot  of  this  boak»ev«ir  one  of  wtoowistotkt 
reader  as  a  remembered  firfend,  a  living  and  moving  fignre.  whom  be  can  recognise  tfod  watdi  as  if  he 
were  in  the  flesh,  whoee  aedeo  he  can  study,  and  I*  whom  the  sligbest  huseberaiee  wo«ld  itarUe  him 
as  incoherences  In  actual  lifb  might  do.'~.qpsefflfer. 

PICKED  UP  AT  SEA:  a  Poothumous  No^eL  ]^  the  late  WilUam 

J.  ST£WART,  Author  of  *  Footsteps  Behind  Hhn.'    3  vohL  post  8vo,  2U. 

'Without  dlsuaiagement  to  "Footsteps"  it  may  bcr  eonfldently  affirmed  fiiaC  H  is  fhr  exeefled  by 
*'  Picked  up  at  Sea  '^in  the  reqoisitea  of  a  food  novel.'— /deader. 

NEW  AMEEICAN  IMPOiaTATIOlfS. 

SAMFSOSr  low  J^OabertocaUaltenfloii  to  thelt  having kbovsiI to ihelrlflW  nttXBEl Kd;. 
14,  LudgMe  HUl,  wbeie.  with  tocrtased  iMlUis%  tfie  AMerican  InperlattioB  Depsrlmeirt  of  their 
Boslneas  will  receive  especial  attention.  Every  New  Book  of  interest  Is  reoeived  by  them  immediately  on 
pvblleattab  Gases  recetved  hgr  aaeh  stSMuer.  Onfen  Ibr  Woito  not  In  stode  preoipMy  attended  tOk 
PabUeLHuvia^  the  TtmW  Mid  Shippers  supplied  oa  liberal  terms.  Mouthy  Usis  of  Importations  wlU 
be  forwarded  regularly  where  requested. 

THE  PEDEBAIiIST:  aCoUeotion  of  Essays  written  in  Ikvour  of  the 

New  GomrtltotJon  as  agNed  upon  by  the  Federal  Gsii«eMloo,lM7.  TUm  luHid  frsiu  the  Q^wA  Teat^ 

with  an  Historical  IntroducUon  and  Notes.    By  HKNliY  B.  DAWSdNw   3  vols.    Vol,  L  with  Por- 
trait of  Alexauder  Hamilton.    8vo,  pp.  f 5T,  doth,  18t. 

A  HISTOrST  of  WEST  POINT,  the  Uidted  StateiT  KQHtary  Aoa- 

demy.  and  iu  Military  Issportanca.    ^yCapt  B^a  BOTNTOS^AJf.    WiSs  Mans  and  IBasCmtlona. 
8vo,21f. 

BOUNDINOS  from  the  ATLANTIC   By  QEhrer  W.  HolaaeSk  Anthor 

of*The  Antocnt,'ftclK.    12nM.    tS.. 

PABIS  in  AMEBICA    By  Dr.  Edooard  XtahoalaaF^*    Translated  by 

Mast  I*  BOovh.    Post  8vo,  pp.  373,  doth,  U.  6cK. 

AMEBICAN  XiLOYiyS  BEQISTBY  of  AMEBICAN  &  FOBEldN 
aUIPPilie.    EstaMtehed in  1857.  nmler  the appro««l of  the  Boml. or  lAHtarwrfiera,    teted^tto. 
anthority  and  imder  the  direct  control  of  the  Association,  5,  Wall  Stieet    Oblong  4to,  pp.  613» 
bound,  51.  Sr. 

VAUX'S  VILLAS  and  COTTACONi.    An  enttuaty  Nott  BAIttOiv 

revised  and  enhvged,  with  400  Illustrations,  8vo,  doth,  18s. 

EIQHTY  YEABS*  PBOGBESS  of  BBITISH  NOBTH  AHEBICA: 

Sving,  in  sn  htstortasl  form,  the  vnt  Improvementa  made  In  Agricnliufe,  Commerce,  and  Ttadar^ 
odes  of  Travel  and  Transportation ;  Mining  and  Educational  Interests,  &c.    Illustrated  with  Steel 
EnpavlBgB,  8vo^  pp.  776v  oloth»  au. 

THE  SCBIPTUBE8  DBVENDBD;  with  Benuy^Di  on  tiM  English 

Version:  being  a  reply  to  Bishop  Golenso's  Book  on  the  Pentateuehand  the  Boekof  Jeshna.    By 
J.  M.  HIBSCHF12LDEB,  Lecturer  on  Oriental  Literature,  University  GoU..  Toronto.  8vo.  doth,  7il  6d. 

A  BYSTEIC  of  LOGIC;   comprMnif  a  Disoussion  of  the  'VaorioaB 

Means  of  Acquiring  and  Retaining  Knowledge  and  avoiding  Error.  Consisting  mostly  of  New  Matter. 
ByP.M<OB£60lt,A.^f.   Post  8fo,  pp.  «6»r  «•. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  .SON,  <&  MABSTON,  14,  LudgateHill^ 

EMQUSH^  AXfiBICAN,  AND  OOLOKIAL  B00K8ELLEBS  AVD  PUDLJftUERB. 
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POPULAR   EDITIONS. 


Ths/oBommg  an  Now  Beadg. 
HALLAK'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.— L  History  of  Ekglaitti. 

II.  EUBOPS    1>I7RING    THE    MiDDLX    A0£8.     IlL  LlTSRABY  HSTOBT   OV  EUIOPE. 

no  vols.    Post  8to.    6s.  Mcb.  ^ 

MAHON'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND,  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Peace  or  Veesailles,  1713-1783.    7  rob.  Post  8to.    5s.  taA. 

CAMPBELL'S    LIVES    OP   THE   LORD  CHANCELLORS 

OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tlie  Reign  of  George  the  Fourth.     10  vols. 
Post  8to,    6s.  eufa. 

PORSTER'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  I.  Grand  Bemonstbastce, 
1641.  11.  Abbkst  of  the  Five  Members.  III.  Cromwell,  Defoe,  Steele, 
Churchill^  Foote.    3  vols.    Post  8vo.    12s.  each. 

CUST'S  ANNALS  OP   THE  WARS   OP  THE    IStli   AND 

19th  CENTURIES— 1700-1815.    Maps.    9  toU.    Fcap.  8to.    5s.  cmJi. 

RO¥rLAND'S  MANUAL  OP  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TION ;  m  Rue,  Growth,  and  Preseht  State.    Post  8to.    10a.  6d, 

WILKINSON'S  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS;  thek  Private  Life, 

Maheebs,  ahd  Cdstoib.    With  500  WoodcaU.    2  toIb.    Post  8T0b     12a. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORICAL  MANUALS.  L  Esglass. 
II.  France.  III.  Greece.  IV.  Rome.  V.  Roman  Empire.  With  Woodcsn. 
Post  8to.    7s.  6d.  each. 

BRACE'S  POPULAR  HISTORY  OP  THE  RACES  OP  THE 

OLD  WORLD.    Peat  8to.    9s. 

MARSH'S    MANUAL    OP    THE    ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  bj  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

SHAW'S  MANUAL  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     Edited, 

with  Notes,  by  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D.    PostSro.    7s.  6(f. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Plates.  10  vols.  Fcap.  8to. 
80s. 

MOORE'S  UPE   OP  LORD  BYRON;   vddi  his  Letteis  and 

Journals.    Plates.    6  vols.    Fcap.  870.    18s. 

CRABBE'S  POETICAL  WORKS ;  with  his  Life,  Lettebs,  and 

Journals.    Plates.    8  toIs.    Fcap.  8ro.    24a. 

HEBER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo.    Bs. 

MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS;  containing  Samor,  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  Belbhazzar,  Martyr  of  Antioch,  Ann  Boletn,  &g.  Plate. 
3  Tok.     Fcap.  8to.     18s. 

LORD  HOUGHTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Fcap.  8va  6«. 

THE  POET  GONGORA'S  WORKS;  with  an  Historical  £s&ar, 
bv  ARCHDEACON  CHURTON.    Portrait    2  toIs.    Small  8?o.     15s. 
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DR.  LANQE'S  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Now  Readj,  in  demy  8vo,  doth,  red  edges.  Vols.  L,  IL,  and  III.  of  the 

ILIFE  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST: 

X  COMPLETE  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  ORIGIN,  CONTENTS, 
AND  CONNECTION  OF  THE  GOSPELS, 

Tnnakted  from  the  German  of  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D.,  Profeswr  of  Divimtj  in  the  University 
of  Bonn;  and  Edited,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  MARCUS  DODS,  A.M. 
n«  rcMoMiV  rikrae  FoiimiM  loJU  be  ready  in  Jfoy. 
Hm  BiiM  to  SnbMritan  if  85f.  for  Om  Wlidle  Work. 


M>r,'Lmtge  ii  lesD  himm  at  fki  author  qf  ike  •TmouoaicAL  jlk»  HcaoLcnoAL  OomcBMTAxr  ov  Sr. 

MATmsw's  Goaru,'  kc    And  in  Bithop  saieotfi  SuUean  LeUmtt,  tohtre  Lange't « Life  ^  Chritt ' 

is  eomtaiUlp  quoted  toith  ajipnbationt  it  u  ig»hm  qf  thtu  :— 
'See  espedaUy  the  eloqueoi  and  tbooghtftil  work  of  Dr.  LangOb  already  seveni  tioMS  lefeRed  to—a 
^VDik  which,  we  ilnoerely  hope,  may  ere  long  meet  with  a  competent  translator.'— P.  3S. 


The  object  of  this  comprehensive  and  masterly 
^wortc  is  ai  once  to  reAite  the  views  of  the  Life  uf 
«ar  Lord  which  have  been  propagsted  by  neffitive 
<3itldsm,  and  to  sabstitnta  that  oonsistent  history 
-which  a  tmly  sdcotiik^  eniightmed,  and  iaoon- 
trovertible  criticism  educes  ftom  the  Goqwls. 

The  work  is  divided  Into  three  Books.  The  First 
Book  Is  introdoctory.  In  this  the  Author  explodes 
tte  phikMophical  Ikllacies  on  which  the  negative 
crltldBm  rntiy  and  exposes  Its  nnsonnd  and  In- 
coDslBteat  prindpies  of  criticism,  establishtaig.  In 
opposidoa,  the  ftindamental  Mess  of  the  Qospel 
^ttfeory  (apedally  that  of  an  lodlvidoal  inosma- 
tJoci),  and  diellvertaig  the  prlndplea  and  method  of 
a  trastworthy  criticism.  The  sooroes  of  the  Life 
of  Jesus  are  then  also  dlscnased,  and  the  anthentl- 
ciiy  and  credibility  of  the  Gospels  are  vindicated, 
their  origin  nnlbkled,  their  unity  exhibited,  and 
their  pecoUaritlea  iUostiated  with  greater  detail, 
and  in  a  more  interesting  manner,  than  has  else- 
where been  done. 

The  Second  Boole,  whldi  Is  tho  bnlk  of  the 
work,  {wesents  a  detailed  hiatoiy  of  the  Life  of 
Jesua,  drawn  ftom  the  Gospels  by  a  minute  cri- 
tjcal  ezamlnatfcin.  This  Is  given  in  what  Is  tech- 
nioaUy  called  a  pragmatical  narrative ;  that  la  to 


ssy.  It  Is  so  narrated  that  It  Is  explafaied;  every 
character  Introdaoed  is  rendered  distinct  snd  inte(> 
ligible;  every  word  and  action  appean  In  oon- 
necUon  with  Its  motive  and  meaiibig,  and  the 
whole  Is  S8t  In  a  ftamework  of  careini,  historloal» 
chronolofkal,  and  topognphicsl  research.  It  thna 
forms  virtually  a  pregnant  oommentuy  on  the 
Gospels,  while  the  reader  is  not  Interrupted  by 
discussioQS  of  controverted  points,  nor  by  verbal 
o-itldsm.  An  tUs  Is  rele^Oed  to  the  nolss  whfch 
accompany  each  section,  and  which  further  oon« 
firm,  or  show  the  grounds  of,  those  views  whlidi 
are  stated  in  the  text. 

While  the  Second  Book  presenU  the  LUb  of 
Jesus  in  that  imity  which  is  formed  by  the  four 
aooounta  taken  together,  the  Third  Book  gives  us 
that  same  life  in  its  four  diiferent  aspects,  ac- 
oonllng  to  the  four  diiferent  Evangelists.  In  the 
Second  Book  one  representatlcn  is  given,  formed 
ftom  the  four  narratives ;  in  the  Third,  th««e  four 
represenUtloos  are  separately  given  in  their  indi* 
vldual  Integrity.  This  isnot  the  least  instraeUve 
portion  of  toe  work,  bringing  out,  as  it  does  very 
dtotlnetly,  the  fine  arrsngement  of  each  Gospel, 
and  the  propriety  and  harmony  of  Its  variooa 
materiaL 


CLARK'S  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

The  Pint  Iieoe  for  1864  ia  now  ready,  wit. : 

KEIL  AND  BELITZSGH  OK  THE  PENTATEUCH.  Vol.  In;  and LANGES 

COMHENTAET  ON  THE   ACTS   OF   THE  APOSTLES  (by  Lkchleb  and 

Gebok),  Vol.  Iot. 

Jnmal  StAeenptitm  for  I^mr  Fo/ionet,  8vo,  21«. 

MessrsL  Gulbx  beg  to  InUmate  that  they  wQI  allow  a  Selection  of  TWelve  Yolumes  ftom  flnt 
Seilea  at  the  Subscription  Price  of  Three  Guineas,  or  Twenty  Yolnnsa  ftom  First  and  Seoond  Series  at 
the  rate  of  Five  Guineas  (or  a  larger  number  at  same  ratio). 

The  First  snd  Second  Series  compriso— Hengs* 
fepberg  on  the  ftalms,  3  vols. ;  Stler  on  the 


Apostolic  History,  3  vols. ;  KHl  on  Joshua,  Kings, 
snd  Chronicles,  3  vols.;  Hagenbach's  Hbtory  of 
Doctrines,  a  vola ;  Gleeeler's  Ecctoslaatkal  History, 
ft  vols.;  Havemlck's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 1  voL;  Ulimann's  Baformen  before  the 
Reformation,  3  vols.- 


vords  of  Jesus,  8  vols.;  Olshausen's  Oommen- 
taries  on  the  New  Testament,  •  vols. ;  Neandei's 
Ghurdi  History,  •  vols.;  Hengstenberg's  Chrlst- 
ology  of  the  Old  Testament,  4  vols. ;  Baumgarten's 

CONTENTS  OF  THIRD  SERIES.  IStMS; 

Subtar^pHon  Pricey  5/.  fif. 

Lsi^  on  Matthew  and  Maik,  3  vofai,  and  on 
Luke.  3  vols. ;  Domer  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  S 
vols^  Knrts  en  the  Saorifldai  Worship  of  the 
Old  Testament;  Ebrsrd  on  the  Gospel  History. 

LitU  with  full  particulan  may  he  had  on  appUeaUoik^    Subeoribeni*  namss  received  by  all 

Booksetters. 


Korts  on  the  Old  Ooivcnant  DIspenaatlon,  3  vols.; 
Slier  on  Words  of  Risen  Saviour :  Hengiienberg 
OB  Eodeslastes;  Tboluck  en  St.  John;  Tholnck 
on  Sermon  on  Mount;  Etoard  on  John's  Epistles; 


EDINBUnOH :  T.  and  T.  CLABK,  88,  GEOBOE  8TBEET. 
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MURRArS  HANDBOOKS  FOR  ENGLAND. 


Theftihumgi, 


JJANDBOOK  FOR  MODERN  LONDON.    A  Com- 

>lete  Guide  to  ail  the 
fap«    IGmo.    at.  %A. 


-U-  plete  Guide  to  ail  the  Sights  and  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metzopolis. 
Ma 


HANDBOOK  FOR  KENT  ANI>  SUSSEX:— Cajw- 
TEBBUBT,  DoTBBy  RaIMOAVK,  SHnOWlH^  BoCHEffRBy  CHATHAM,  WoOI> 
WICU,    BbIGBTOK,    CuiCHESTBBy    WoflSHIIS^,  HASTIKafl^    LkWXS,   ABUKDKLy 

Ac    Map^    Fort8¥Ou    lOi. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SURREY  AND  HANTS  -- 
KiNOBTOKy  CbOTDON,  BkIOATE,   Gunj^-OIID,  WlKCHISIXB,   SOUTHAXFTOV, 

PoKmiouvHy  and  the  Ialb  or  Wiabt.    Ifa]^   Pesi  Svec    7«.  6<. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND  OXON; 
— ^WiNDflOB,  Btoit,  Bkabhto,  Att.ksbukz;  Uxbbidgs,  Wtoohbe,  HsiaxTy 
andOxFOBix    Map.    Poat8TQ.    7s.  6it 

HANDBOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  r 
—  EXETEBy     IlFRACOXBE,     LllIT(»f,     SlMIDUT^     DaWUSB,    THQXHOOSli^ 

PLtsouth,  Dbtonpobt,  Tomhtat,  Laubc—wt,  Tmoks  PttnAiieB»  FaIi* 
mouth;  te.    Map.    Post  8vo.    7«.  6{^» 

HANDBOOK  FOR  WILTS,  DORSET,  xh© 
BOMEBSET  :-^ALttBUST,  CHxmKHAir,  WsTirairnr,  SBSKBraons,  Wbuj; 
BAXH»BBanoi.yTAinrroKy&e.    Map.    PastSvo..    'U.^d. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES : 
— ^Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris,  Snowdon,  Conwat,  Mkkai  Strattb; 
Oarmabtuen,  PxMBBO&Ey  Tenbt,  Swanbsa,  TflE  "Wtb,  &c  Maps.  2  Yoia. 
Post  8va    12a. 


H 


ANDBOOK    to    the     SOUTHERN     CATHB- 

DRALS : — ^WivcBBSTXiiy  Salismtbt,  Exktbb,  Wbuj,  Bogbebcbb^  Gam* 
TEBBURT,  and  Chichester.    Illustsations.    2  yoIs.    Post  Svo.    24«. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS : 
— OxTOBBy  Pbtkbbobopqh,  Elt,  N^cowicb^  aftd  Lnraoui.  lBnatintfnnfc> 
PostSTo.    18«. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  WESTERN  CATHEDRALS: 
•—Bristol,  Olouce8tek,  Hbbsfobd,  WoBCfiamn^  mA  Lksikldw    lite- 

tiatioDS.    PostSyo.    16«. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  IRELAND, 
From  Original  Sorrej  aad  Joarneys  im  diat  Coiatij..  With  TntPsOiD^ 
Map.   Post  8vo. 

JOHN  MUURAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET- 
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EDMONSTON  AND  DOUGLAS'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Vew  Work  Ij  the  Author  of  'The  Old  Forett  Banger.' 
MY  INDIAN  JOURNAL.     Containing  DescriptionB  of  the 

Ffekl  SpvrU  vf indtek Md  Notes  oa  tbe  Nstortl  HfstoiynMl  HtMta  of  the  WM  Anhnalt  of  tbe 
GoimtiT:  ftTlslt  to  the  Ndlgberrte  Hills,  and  ACraise  to  the  Nlcofaor  and  An^nuui  IsUndf.  By 
Oolonel  WALTER  C AM PBKLU  Author  oC  •  Th*  (Md  Fotvii  Buifltr.'  In  OM  toL  deny  8va.  with 
IllastratloDs  sketched  from  NAtnre.  _  ^  .  [Nearly  ready, 

FALSE  CHRISTS  AND  THE  TRUE;  or,  the  Gospel  His- 

1  K« 


tov7  ■MlotalDed  in  lUKiter  to  Scnois  sod  RioMi.    A  SermoB  psesdwd  before  ths  aalOoatM  ] 
Society  or  Sootkad.     j^  tho  Rev.  JOHN   CAIKN^  DJK  BerwklcHNi-Tweed.    fbnrth  £ditkio. 
Price  1*. 

HOE^  SUBSECIViE3.    By  Dr.  JOHN   BROWN.     Fourth 

tad  Cheaper  BdUon.    OaainAft^.tro. 

MINCHMOOR   AND  OTHER  PAPERS.      By  Dr.  JOHN 

BROWN.    I.  MINCHMOOR  (ready).    11.  THE  ENTERKIN  (nearly  ready).    lU.  JEEMS  THE 
••      1XX)RKEEPER  (nearly  ready>    Unlfonn  with  *JUb  and  bis  Friends.'    Price  6(i.  each. 

DAY-DREAMS  OP  A  SCHOOLMASTER.    By  D'ARCT  W. 

THOUFSOK.    One  ToL  fo^  Sto.  [A'airif  nody. 

A  FEW  WORDS   ON   CLERICAL  SUBSCRIPTION  DS 

THE CBORCB  OP  BNOLAKIK    Bgr  Vinorat  AKBEHLET.   aro.    rttaU.«i. 

THE  SALMON :  its  History,  Position,  and  Prospects.     By 

ALEXANDEB  RUSSEL.    In  I  toL  demy  Sro.  lirtartg  nady. 

TEE  HERRINQ;  its  Natural  Higtonr  smd  Notional  Import- 

aooe.   3y  JOHK  M.  MIlCBELUFJLPja^&a.     Gbe  iboIl  dea^r  •vo'    With  Sx  IhMlEiftioni. 
Price  12».  .  ^^^ 

THE  FORTY  DAYS  AFTER  OUR  LORD'S  RESURREC- 

TION.   By  ths B««.  WILLIAM. HAKNA.LLJ).    OBaaokasti»fap.»vo.    Prieefts. 

THE  LAST  DAY  OF  OUR  LORD'S  PASSION.    By  the 

Ber.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  LLJ).    Tenth  EdlUon.    In  one  voU  extra  fcap.  Svo.    Price  5«.  » 

HOREB    AND    JEBUSAIiEM.      By  the   Rot.   GEGBOB 

SANBia   InoMTokOK^dROyavv.   With  BliwIrsHens    Irioel0«.«d. 

THE    ROMAN   POETS    OF    THE    REPUBLIC.      By  W- 

Y.  SEIAAB^MJL.  PtolcsierofHamanUyintheUniTexiiityorEilnbargfa.   In  one  voL  danv  tia 
Pkkal2s. 

BALLADS   FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY.    By  NORVAL 

GLYNE.    One  yoL  fcsp.  Sra   Price  to 

THE  INSANE  IN  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS.    By  ARTHUR 

MITCHELU  AJf.,  MJX,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland.    Sva    Price  to  Cd. 

EXCISION    OF    THE    SCAPULA.      By  JAMES   SYME, 

FJC.SJL.  Ptofenor  of  COnlcsI  Smftry  hi  the  Uhivexaltgr  of  EOlhbuq^  Stefeon  to  the  ()aecn  hi  Soot- 
kmd,  Iw.  te.    MOW    fries  to  ttt 


EdMOKSTOK  ft  I)0U6IAB»  ElVHBOBOB.     HAMILTQir,  ASAMiS  ^  ^  LOKDOK. 
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IMPORTAOT  WORKS  OF  TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS  in  the  CENTRAL  FARTS  of  INDO-CHIMA 

(SIAM),   CAMBODIA,   and   LAOS,   doring  the  Tean  185B-60.      Br   M.   HENRI 
MOUHOT,  F.U  G.S.    lUwtntioos.    2  rols.    8to. 

THE  RIVER  AMAZONS:  a  Record  of  Adventures,  with 

Sketdies  of  BranlUn  and  Indian  Life,  daring  Eleven  Yeara  of  TraveL    Bj  HENEY  W. 
BATES.    Jfew  and  CheogMT  JSditiotu    Illoatrations.    Post  8to.    12a. 

III. 

THE   WILD    TRIBES    OF  THE    SYRIAN    DESERT  ; 

RAMBLES  among  the  TURKOMANS  and  BEDAWEENS.    Poet  8vo.     10a.  6dL 

XT. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA:  a  Narrative  of  Jonmeys  to  Yedo  and 

Pekin ;  with  Notices  of  the  Natural  P^odoctiona,  Trade,  kc^  of  tJioae  Coantriek     Bj 
ROBERT  FORTUNE.    lUuatntioDa.    8vo.    16i. 

▼. 

THE  GREAT  RIVER  of  CHINA;  aNarrative  of  an  Expe- 
dition sent  to  Eiplore  the  Uj>per  Watera  of  the  Yang-tase.  Bj  CAFT.  BLAEISTOX, 
K^.    lUnatFationa.     8ro.     18f. 

VI. 

PERU  and  INDIA ;  a  Narrative  of  Travels  while  CoUectiiig 

Cinchona  Plants,  and  Introdndng  the  Coltore  of  Bark  into  Indnu     Bj  CLEMENTS 
MARIULAM.    lllostntim.    8to.    16f. 

vu. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA  and  VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND; 

their  Forests,  Rtrera,  Coasts,  Gold  Fields,  and  Resources  Ibr  Colonisation.    Bj  CAPT. 
MATNE,  R.N.    lUustimtions.    8to.     16s. 

PALERMO  and  NAPLES  in  1859-61.   With  Notices  of 

Victor  Emmanuel,  Franda  II.,  and  Garibaldi.    Bj  ADMIRAL  MUNDY,  E.aB.    Poft 
8ro.     12s. 

iz. 

AFRICA :   Visits  to  Rnined  Cities  within  Nnmidian  and 

Carthaginian  Temtories.    With  NoUces  of  Arab  Life.     Bj  NATHAN  DAVIS,  MJ>. 
Illostiations.    8ro.     16f. 

z. 

ROME :  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Friends  in  England. 

Bj  rev.  J.  W.  BURGON.    Post  8yo.    12s. 

TARTAR  STEPPES  A  THEIR  INHABITANTS.    Chiefly 

Extracted  from  Letters  addressed  to  Frienda.     By  MRS.  ATKINSON.     lUoatntioaa. 
Poet  8yo.     I2s. 
xn. 

THE  GREAT  SAHARA;  Wanderings  South  of  the  Atias 

Moantains.    Bj  REV.  H.  B.  TRISTRAM.     lUastratiooa.    Post  8F0b    15s. 


JOHN  MDBBAT,  ALBEMAELE  STREET. 
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BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Imperial  Bible  Dicttonary,  Historical,  Biographical,  Obo- 

GRAPHICAL,  and  DOOTBINAL,  by  various  Eminent  Writers  Edited  by  the  Rer.  PATRICK 
FAIRBAIRN,  D.D.,  Author  of  *  Typology  of  Scripture,'  &c  Illuttnted  by  many 
Engrarings  on  Wood  and  SteeL    Now  publiahing  in  Parts,  imperial  Sto.,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Imperial  Family  Bible.    Contaiiiing  many  thousand  Critical, 

Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes ;  also  References,  Readings,  Chronological  Tables,  and 
Indexes.  Illustrated  by  74  choice  Engravings  on  SteeL  One  lai^^  Vol.  impcnrial  4to.,bcat 
morocco  flexible,  plain,  6/.  15s, ;  ditto^  richly  gilt,  7/.  7a. 

The  Imperial  Diottonary,  English,  Technological,  and  Scientific  ; 

containing  all  words  purely  English,  numerous  Foreign  words  used  by  English  Writers, 
and  the  most  generally  used  Tedmiod  and  Sdentifle  Terms,  with  their  Etymology  and 
their  Pronunciation;  also  numerous  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  not  included  in 
previous  English  Dictionaries.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  abovt 
2500  Engravingi  on  Wood.    2  large  Vols,  imperial  Svo.,  cloth,  4/. 

*Dr.  Ogllvle  has  not  only  produced  the  best  Eogliah  DicHooaiy  that  exists. but, so  fiur  as  the  actual  stale 
of  knowledge  peraiiited,  has  mads  some  approach  toward  perfection.*— ^ritiiJk  QuarUrijf  Bevkw. 

The  Imperial  (Gazetteer;    A  General  Dictionart  of  Oeographt, 

Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D., 
F.K.GJ3.  Illustratad  by  nearly  750  Engravings  on  Wood,  Views,  Costumes,  Mapa, 
Plans,  kc    2  large  Vols,  imperial  Svo.,  doth,  4^  6s. 

*This  excellent  book  of  referenoe All  the  artidesjn  have  examinee^  whether  loi«  or 

short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  .in  minute  detail  than  %^hoold  have  thought  pcacttcahle  la 
^     Mveai — *-*     '"^ 


The  Imperial  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography;  A  Series  of  above 

Onb  Hundred  carefully  Coloured  Maps.  Compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
under  the  supervision  of  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Index,  con- 
taining References  io  nearly  120,000  plaoes.    Half-morocoo,  gilt  edges,  5/.  5s. 

In  ftalncss  and  aeonacy  of  Informatloo,  Isrgeness  of  sealer  and  deanuss  of  engraving  this  Atlaa 
wlU  compart  fivourably  with  the  most  costly  works  of  the  kind  extant. 

New  Engfish  Pronouncing  JOidianary. 
The   CSomprehensive   Sngliah   Dictionary,    Explanatory,   Pro- 

HOUNcnva,  and  Ettholoqical.     By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.     The  Pronundatioa 
adapted  to  the  best  modern  usage,  by  RICHARD  CULL,  F^.A.    Above  SOO  Engravings 
on  Wood.    Large  Svo.,  doth,  255. ;   or  with  Eighteen  Supplemental  Engravings  on 
Steel,30s. 
ThisDIctkoary  contains  all  Engllih  words  in  present  nsc^  nnmenms  nuasei^  many  Foreign  words  used 

by  Ki«llsh  writers*  and  the  more  tmportant  tedmlcal  and  edentiik  tanns.    It  is  bsscd  on  Webster,  tha 

Impctlal  Didtonaiy,  and  other  aathorite 

The  Comprehensive  History  of  England,  Civil  and  HnjTART, 

REU0I008,  Intellectual,  and  Socl^u  By  CHARLES  MACKARLANE  and  the  R«r* 
THOMAS  THOMSON.  Above  1100  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Sted  —  Antiquitiei^ 
Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  Ac  Ik.    4  Vols.  Imge  8vo.,  doth,  41. 

•An  adfldrsbla  rsoord,  not  only  of  nUUtary  and  political  eventi^  but  of  moral  and  iatelleetual 
progress,  thus  comprising,  in  fact,  a  real  history  of  England.'— CMl  Servke  Gtuette, 

*  ^  fto  the  moot  beanttfU,  cheap,  and  really  ** oomprrbensive "  hlstoiyof  the  natlao  whieh  hssever 
yet  appeared.*    Jtkn  BtM, 

A  Comprehensive  ffistory  of  India,  Civil,  MajiART,  and  Soclul^ 

from  the  first  landing  of  t)i«  English  to  the  Suppression  pf  the  Sepoy  Revdt.  By  HENRT 
BEVERIDGE,  Esq.,  Advocate.  Above  500  Engravinga  on  Wood  and  Sted.  3  Volk 
laige  Svo.,  dotii,  S/.  Sg. 

*  I  never  BMt  with  a  work  mora  conseienttowlr  done.   It  evUeaeea  a  peal  deal  of  bard  woriE  aai  n 
'  vast  amount  of  acule  ohservatton.*— fVM«t  ^  Mia,  Bomhai/. 

*  These  three  lavWdyiUustnted  volumes  rsoge  over  the  entira  known  bMory  of  India.  They  an  cow 
taia^  oompfahsnsi vi^  sod  dwis  to  be  popular.*— JOsmmnh. 
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*  The  dieapert  eduonUMMl  Wakt  ia  eiiflMw/— ExAMiyEB. 


r.  p[tmrag*5  p$t0rital  ^ammls 


roB  adyancse:d  8Cxk)labs. 


'^  •  IMaHte^ •flRBvn' lUaiui^'*  ««W>tor««flMi<^v«»f  Br.  IPIii.4 

meybmOfcir  ««)k  ttm  to  Oeat  odmiraiat  «ckio^teaX».'~THX  XuKi^ 


L— KNOLAND. 

pHE  STUDENT'S  HUME;  a  History  of  Eivglakd,  from 

^     THE  Eabliest  TniKS.    BtMd  on  the  Hibtobt  by  DAVID  HUM£»  oocnctai  aii 
coDtiiiiied  to  1858.    WJnnti.    BHt8r«.    7«.  6dL 


<Thii  HiftoTy  is  certalnlj  well  done.  In  the  form  of  Kotee  and  Dltistntkiiiiy  niaij 
imfortui  ni^ectiw  coBttitatieMa,  l^pU  vr  aedal^  ne  taaatodi  aid  the  Mtiiiiiliei  «f  tfce 
period  ftre  mentioned  et  iU  doee.'— flpiyiator. 

IL-FBAIIGS. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTOET  OP  FBANCE.  From  the 
Earubsix  Times  to  thb  EfTABLXSHXEnr  op  thb  Seoond  Empise,  1852.  Editai 
bj  WM.  SMITH,  LLJX    Weeionl^    PoABwx    7«.  6dL 

«There  wai  no  smter  litflrary  font  thM  a  icdly  good  Engliih  HiaCofx  of  Asmb,  wkkii  k 

ooir  loppUed  hj  the  work  before  ni.    The  matter  ia  w^  adccted,  mud  well 
the  style  is  dear  and  fbrdble.'^(?artfcn^»  Chronicle. 

nZ.— OREECB. 
npHE   STUDENT'S  HISTORY   OP   GREECE.     Prom:    the 

•*>     Eabubst  Times  to  the  Romam  Comquest.    By  WM.  SMITH»  LLJ).    Vo#dcuU. 
Post  870.    7s.  Bd. 

« Writteneo  an  exoelkot  plaa,  wtui  oanried  aat  in  a  cartM  and  sdwiarBhs  mmamr,  Tke 
great  distinctive  feature,  howeTer,  is  the  History  of  litezmtoie  and  Ait.  Thia  i^wes  it  a 
dedded  adrantage  over  all  previous  works.' — Athmrum, 

!▼.— OEOORAPHT. 

•THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAJPHY. 

JL     By  Bar.  W.  L.  BEVAK.    Bditod  by  WX.  SMITH,  LUD.     Woodcuts.    Poet  8to. 

7s.  6J. 

*  A  raloable  addition  to  oar  geographical  works.    It  contains  the  newest  and  moat   v^iaible 
information  derived  fhnn  the  researches  of  noodem  traveUers.    Ko  better  text-book   <^«i    be 
%eed  in  the  hands  of  aciKilars.*— /oamo/  of  Etkicaikm, 
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MURRAY^  HISTORICAL  MANUALS— conhnuecf. 


v.— BQUL— <1)  ne  BtpMie. 

rrSE     STUDENT'S    HISTOBT    OF     ROME.     Fbom  the 

J-     Earliest  Tikes  to  the  Estabushmciit  or  the  Empibc.    Bj  DEAN  LIDDLLL. 
Woodcuts.   PortSro.    7«.  6c«. 


^WeilmMeowMBityskifltorfto  tkoyoafkAilrtadent  m  Iht  one  ivUch  wiH  oonrej  the 
Igfcvt  views  and  Meet  eBtonsifit  iM/hmatioa,  Oor  opi&kMi  it,  that  there  is  no  other  work 
which  so  ably  supplies  a  **  Uistoiy  of  Rome  "  suited  to  the  present  dMj.'-^BhckwooiL 

TLOMKr-^y  The  Empire. 

rrHE  STUDENTS  GIBBON ;    An  Epitome  op  the  History 

J-      OF  THE    DBGLOrE  JLKD    ?AXJL  OV  THE  BOMlM    EXPIRl!.       Bj  WH.  SMITH,  LLJ). 

W«odo«it.    P«s48r«.    T«.6d: 

<Dr.  Wm.  Smith  has  preserred  6it  main  features  of  the  great  hirtorian*s  worl^  the  chief 
ilieratSons  being  the  omfiaoa  of  ofleasiTe  antiduristian  sneers,  and  the  inoorpontaon  of  import- 
ant notes  in  the  hodj  of  the  tuA^'—Gmtrdkn. 


T 


YL— LANaUAQE  and  LITEBATXmB. 
HE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  of  the  ENGLISH  LAt^GUAGE. 

By  GEOROE  P.  MABSH.     Edited,  wHh  Additional  Chapters  and  Kotcs,  bj  WM. 
SMITH,  LLJ>.    PostSro.    7«.  (M. 

Dr.  Smith  has  added  tvo  diapleia,  oeotaining  «  oovpact  j^  distiurf  ann«7  «f  what  is 

;  andhas 


to  he  found  in  the  best  wxitam  aa  ^  EnfUsh  lingnsge ;  and  has  pradoeed  a  auBual  of  great 
Qtili^/ — Afhtmmm* 


'THE 


STUDENTS  MANUAL  OP  ENGLISH  UTERATUEE. 

T.  B.  SHAW.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  lUuatrations,  bj  WM.   SMITH,  LL.D. 
Post  8to.    7«.  6d, 


•  Mr.  Shasr  haa  supplied  a  JhrfdiiwlMn  fa  EagBsh  Ihemtura.  His  book  oentahvs  brief  hut 
satisfactory  sketch  of  all  the  great  English  writoa,  finom  the  eariiest  period  to  the  present  daj« 
On  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  a  fiur  ai^i  impartial  sammary/ — English  Betoievu 

yn.— GRAMUABS. 

fHE    STUDENTS    GEEEK     GRAMMAR.      By  Professor 

•'-     CURTIUS.    Tmnslatcd  under  the  Berisioa  of  the  Author.    Edited  by  WM.  SMITH, 
LL.D.    Post  870.    Is,  6dL 

*  There  is  no  Oreck  Otaamar  fa  eifatenoe  whkh  »  so  small  a  eompaas  coatahis  ao  much 
vakmhle  and  saggesU^e  informalion,  and  ve  hepe  that  it  may  ere  long  be  adopted  as  the 
standard  Greek  Grammar  in  this  oeuntry,  a  positaen  which  it  holds  in  most  of  the  sdiools  of 
continental  Europe.'—!^  JfifiiMni. 

THE  STUDENT^S  LATIN  GRAMT\fAR,     By  WM.  SMITH, 

J-     LL.D.    Post  8to.    7».  W. 

'This  grsmmar  is  intended  to  oocopy  an  intermediate  position  hatareen  the  laige  treatises 
of  Zompt  and  Madvig,  and  the  numerous  elementary  sehool  gnunmars.  Then  are  Tery  km 
students  who  will  require  more  infi>iination  than  ia  here  supplied  by  skilful  amageaeBt,  in  a 
coDvenient  size  and  form  for  practical  use.  The  editor's  good  sense  is  Tisible  throughout.'*- 
Jdhenayan. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STRE^^^  GoOqIc 


[^ 
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l^pr^ 


:PO:PTJJuAJEt  "W^ORKS  ON  J^JRT. 


Thifolkwmg  are  mho  reedy — 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PAINTERS. 

Bj  C.  R.  Lebub,  R.A.    lanstrmtSoat.    FtetSYo.    lOf .  6<r. 

*  Mr.  Leslie*^  "  Handbtok"  contains  an  into-  without  retort  to  tfchnical  tains ;  and  it  u 

rating  general  view  of  the  art  of  painting,  as  likelj  to  be  eren  more  nsefiil  as  a  sens  of 

displayed  in  the  works  of  the  best  masters  of  lessons  to  nmnatnicted  pictare-eeen^  than  ns  « 

all  schools ;  it  is  dearlj  and  elegantly  written.  Handbook  for  Tooi^  Painters.* — ¥ 


LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS^ 

AND  THB  PBOGBSaS  OP  PAIHTINQ  IN  ITALT,  FROM  GDI ABUK  TO  BASSASa 

By  Mn,  Jamisok.    lUostrations.    Post  Sto.    12t. 

*  Mrs.  Jameson  has  vary  carefblly  revised 
this  edition,  enlarged  the  biographies,  and 
added  new  ones,  so  as  to  make  it  a  complete 
gradus  to  a  knowledge  of  Italian  ait,  and  one 
admirably  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 


yonng  student  and  amsttenr;  lor  it  is  wixttes 
with  a  remarkable  freedom  from  techBkalitin. 
considered  as  a  professional  voiky  mod  wift 
all  the  graces  of  style  and  langoage  for  wUdk 
the  aatb(Dr  is  distii^uished.'— Asr  JoinauLU 


la. 


THE  ITALIAN   SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING: 

FBOH  THE  GERMAN  OF  KOGUBIB.    EDITED  WTTH  HOTBS^ 
By  Sir  Chas.  Eictlaxe,  P.R.A.    lUnstratioas.    2  toIs.     Post  8to.    30t. 


*  Koglei's  Handbook  has  acquired  the  posi- 
tion of  a  standard  work.  Since  its  first  ap- 
pearance considerable  adUition  has  been  made 
to  the  acooont  of  the  very  early  sdiools  of  art, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  more  and  more  lelt 


to  be  indispensable  to  a  lig^t  compnliflBBeB 
of  its  kter  history.  The  book  hasalso  a  great 
number  of  illnstrationa,  whidi  add  materisHy 
to  the  Talne,  as  they  do  to  the  beanty  aad  ia- 
tercst»  of  this  ddi^tfid  book.'— Gu ABDua; 


IT. 


LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTER& 


WITH  HOTICBS  OF  THEIR  WORKS. 


By  Cbowe  and  Catai<ca8ells. 

'  By  far  the  best  connected  nanratiye  of  the 
histoiT  of  Belgian  art  that  existft.  The  glances 
that  this  narratite  gires  ns  of  the  condition 
of  the  artists  in  the  great  age  of  painting  are 


Illustrations.    Post  Sro.    12s. 

rery  interesting.  The  work  is  illuslxated  by 
a  number  of  beantifnlly  executed  engfavi^gB 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  wertnX 
artists.'— Dailt  News. 


THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  &  DUTCH  SCHOOLS 
OF  PAINTING. 

BASED  ON  THE  WORK  OF  KUGLER.    EDirKD  WITH  NOTES; 
BvDr.WAAQEN.     Illustrations.    2  toIs.    Post  8to.    24s. 


« This  Handbook,  within  moderate  compte, 
gires  an  adequate  acooont  of  the  three  allied 
schools.  As  regards  the  earlier  masters,  it  is 
animated  by  the  more  reverent  feeline  which 
now  prevails,  and  duly  profits  by  the  new 


fads  that  recent  research  has  estaUidied.  It 
is  the  only  bode  which  hi  our,  or  perhaps 
any  languM,  really  does  afibrd  a  satisfactqiy 
popular  index  to  northern  art.' — GBmOi 


JOHN  MDBBAT,  ALBEMASLE  fiRTBBET, 


oogle 
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MESSRS.  LOVELL  REEVE  &  CO. 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

In  an  Oegemt  Volume,  tmaU  4to^  cloth,  gxU,  21«. ;  morooco,  31«.  6d., 

Bhakespere,  hla  Birthplaoe,  Home,  and  OraTe;  a  Filgnmaaeto 

'      fltntford-oD-Avon.    B/ tbe  Rer.  J.  M.  Jkpbsov.  BJL,  FJSJL    With  IS  Photographte  mnstniltaHly 
Ebmsbt  Edwabds,  BJL 

'  A  Tery  dunning  book ;  written  In  the  gplrtt  of  « tne  Shakeipertan.    The  pbotogr^kbio  pIctarttflM 
exqnbite  specimens  of  the  KrV-^lArndtm  lUviaio, 


'  The  writer  has  bestowed  npoti  it  an  amount  of  literary  abUifcy  and  careftil  research  whidi  gim  tt a 
Tar  hi^r  valae  than  merely  to  soit  the  temporary  occasion.  Some  things  are  here  giveo  that  will  he 
new  to  the  public  respecting  Sbakespere's  earlier  and  later  years.'— Obseroer. 


Shakespeare's  Sonnets.   Photographic  Facsimile  of  the  rirst  Printed 

KdiUon  of  1M9.    From  the  Copy  In  the  Library  of  Dridgewater  House,  by  permiasioa  of  the  JUghft 
UocutheEarlofEUesmere.    16t.«dw 

Photographic  Portraits  of  Men  of  Eminence  in  Literature, 

science;  and  art.    with  Biographical  Memoirs.    Edited  by  Lovbll  Rbivb,  F.L5.    The  Cb»* 
tographs  by  EBVBsr  EowABSi^  BJL.    VoL  L,  cloth,  gilt  topb  aUL 

Chemical  Analysis.     By  Henrt  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.C^^ 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  George's  HoepltaL    Part  L  Quautatiyb,  40  Wood-Eqpavliigi^  4t. 
Part  IL  QcAKTiTATnri^  In  the  Press. 

Hor8d  Ferales;  or,  Studies  in  the  Archesology  of  the  Northern  Nations. 

9y  the  late  Jomr  II.  Kucblb,  M.A.    Edited  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Latbam,  FJLS.,  and  Avoinsoi  W 
FBAKK8.F.SJL    Royal  4to.    34  Plates,  11  Coloured.    Cloth,  gilt  top.  31.  St. 

Bontell's  British  Archssology.    20  Coloured  Plates.    10«.  6d. 

RECENT  AND   STANDARD  TRAVELS. 

Pirn's  Oate  of  the  Pacific.    An  Account  of  Central  America,  and 

the  various  propoaed  Schemes  of  Transit.    8vo.    18«. 

Smyth's  Russia.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    26s. 
Wallace's  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.    8vo.    18^. 
Thomson's  Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet    8vo.    15s. 
Gardner's  BrasiL    Second  Edition.    8vo.    125. 


WORKS   ON    BOTANY. 

Handbook  of  the  British  Flora.  By  Q.  Bentham,  F.RS.,  P.L.S.  12$. 

iLLUffnuTKD  Eomoir,  with  Ihw  Wood-Engravlngi  of  erery  S|>eciefl.    In  If oothly  Pints,  each  Sfc  U 
Psru  1  to  16  ready. 

The  Field  Botanist's  Oompanion,  for  Amateurs  and  Beginnen; 

being  a  Familiar  Account.  In  the  Four  Seasons,  of  the  Flowering  Plante  most  common  to  the  Briikh 
Isles.    By  T.  Moou,  F.LJB.    34  Coloured  Plates.    21«. 

Handbook  of  the  British  Mosses.    Description  of  all  the  Dfbases 

tahabitlng  the  British  Isles.    By  the  Ber.  M.  J.  BuDCCunr,  M  JU  F.L&    24  Coloured  PUitee.  ^U. 

British  Ferns.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.    66  Coloured  Plates.    42«. 
Garden  Ferns.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.    64  Coloured  Plates.    42«. 
Ferny  Combes.    A  Kamble  after  Ferns  in  the  Glens  and  Valleys  cf 

DeYonahlxe.  hf  CKABUOm  Chantul  .Second  EdiUon.  8  Coloured  mates  and  Kap  of  the  ComUiy.  Jf. 

Berkeley's  British  Fongology.    24  Coloured  Plates.    30i. 
Badham's  Esculent  Funguses  of  England.    New  Edition.    By 

F.  CiJKRBT.  M.A..  F JLS.,  F.La    13  Coloured  Plates.    12«. 

Bhododendrons   of  the  Sikkim-Hhnalaya.     By  J.  P*  Hookeb, 

M.D.,FJUS.    Imperial  folio,  30  Coloured  PUtes.    3l.  16«. 

LOVELL  REEVE  k  CO.,  5,  HENIUETTA  STREET,  C0VE8T  GARDEN. 
Q.  Ekv.— A^o.  230.  ^igi^i^^d  by  Lj^ogle 
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A   LIST    OF 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

PUBLISHED  mr 
MB.  MUUAY,  ALBEMARLE  STBEET. 


GLABBatOAIi  TOOnON. 

tjSL  WM.  SMITff S  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OP 

^  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  GEOGRAPHT.    WHk 
TSOWoednrti.    8ro.    t8i. 


DB.  WIL  SMITffS  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  KCTIONAilY. 

Abridged  from  the  abofi.    With  200  Woodcato.    Cnrm  8t«u    7«.  6cL 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OP  GREEK 

AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.    With  200  Woodcuts.    OowhSto.    7s.  Bd, 


THE    STUDENTS    GREEK   GRAMMAR,  for  the  Upper 

Forms  in  Schools.    By  BSL  GEORGE  CURTIUS,  F^Amt  In  the  Unirexsitj  of  Leqnc 
Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  LUD.    Ftataro.    7m.  6d. 

CURTIUS'  SMALLER  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Middle 

•ad  Lower  Fmns.    AMdged  from  the abvrs.    Ntto.    Se^tdL 

CURTIUS'  FIRST  GREEK  COURSE ;  containing  Delectos, 

ExBPefae  Book,  and  Yocabokiiei.    12m.    Ss.  6d 

BUTTON'S  PRINCEPLA  GR-SJCA.     A  First   Course.     A 

Grunmar,  Delectos,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocaibiilaries.    12mol     Ss.  6d. 

MATTHIiE'S  SHORTER  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use 

of  Schools.    Abridged  by  the  late  BISHOP  BLOKFIELD,  Rerised  by  BEV.  JOHN 
E0WARDS.    12aio.    dktdL 

BUTTMANN'S  LEXILOGUS ;  a  Critical  Bxndnaiioii  of  Oie 

Meaning  and  Etymology  of  FMsages  in  Greek  Writen.     TranaUted,  with  Notes,  by 
FiSHLAKE.     8to.     12s.  IcmmmA 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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MB.  MUBBAT'S  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  CL&SSlCa— continued. 


IiATIN  DICTIOKASIE8. 
DK.    WM.    SMITHES    LATIN-ENGUSH    DICTIONARY. 

BaMd  on  the  Wtrtn  of  FoBOEBLon  aid  VaBViH).    MtHmaSvoj    aU. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONAST.    Aliridgeil  fnnn  tU  aborn    Sqnate  12ma.    7s.  6d. 

DR.    WM.    SMITH'S    LATIN    VOCABULARY,    arranged 

according  to  Subjects  and  Etymology ;  with  a  Latin-English  Dictionary  to  Phsdms,  Coi^ 
neliuB  Nepos,  and  Csesar's  <  Gallic  War.'    12mo.    38.  6d. 

IiATUr  GBAMMABS. 
THE  STUDENT'S  LATIN  GBAMMAE,  for  the  Upper  Forms 

in  Schools.    By  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  LATtttF  GilAMMAR,  for  the  Middle  and  Lower 

Forms.    Abridged  from  the  above.    12mo.    3a,  6d, 

KING  EDWARD  VL'S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.    The  Latin 

Iccidnoa;  inJudtng  a  fliort  Syntas  ani  Pfosody^'mlih  an  Soflish  Tra^ction.     Ifimo 
ts.  id. 

KING  EDWARD  VI.'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  or,  Introduction 

to  the  Latin  Tongne.    12mo.     3s,  6d, 

OXENHAM'B  EN<JLISH  NOTES  POR  LATIN  ELEGIACS: 

designed  for  Early  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification,  with  Roles  of  Com- 
position in  El^iac  Metre.     12mo.    3s.  6d, 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA:  Past  I.— A  Fikst 

C!0DSBE.    CoMjrAmiHiig  GnBunat,  Ddectu*,  and  Kierciw-Book.    With  VoetbulariM. 
12mo.    Zs.  6d. 

DR.  WM.   SMITH'S   PRINCIPIA  LATINA:    Part  IL  — A 

Readikq  Book.     An  Introduction  to  Ancient  Mythology,  Geography,  Soman  Anti- 
qoities,  and  History.    With  Notes  and  a  Dictionary.    12mo.    3s.  6d, 

DR  WM.  SMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA:   Pabt  m.— A 

POETRT  Book.     Containing :  —  1.   Easy  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.     2.    Edogse 
Oridianse.    3.  Prosody  and  Metre.    4.  First  Latin  Verse-Book.     12mo.     35.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Pabt  IV.— Prose 

COKPOSinON.    Containing  the  Roles  of  Syntax,  with  Examples,  £Ixphwations  of  Syno- 
nyms, and  Exercises  on  the.  Syntax.    12mo.    Sa,  6<t 


JOBL^  MIJBRAT,.AI^S1[ARLE  OTREfiT. 

:d  by 


<^^ogle 
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NEW  WORK  BY  Mr.  CHARLES  DICKENS 

IN  MONTHLY  PARTS, 

Uniform  with  the  Original  JBditions  of  '  Hckwick,' 
'Darid  Goppeifield,'  &o. 


On  SATURDAY,  APRIL  SOth,  will  be  Published, 


PABT  L,  Price  Is., 

OF 


OUR  MUTUAL  FKIEKD, 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


I 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TWENTY  MONTHLY  PABTS.    i 


With  ninstrations  by  Marcos  Stone. 


LONDON: 
CHAPMAN  ASD  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLT. 
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3HAPMAN  AND  HALL'S  NEW  PTJBnOATIONS. 


lu  demy  8ro.,  with  Portrait  and  Maps,  Vol.  IV.,  20«., 

aiSTOBT  OF  FBIEDBICH  THE  SECOND,  caUed 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.    By  THOMAS  CARLTLE. 

In  2  vols,  post  8to.,  with  lUnttrations,  2i«. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LAURENCE  STERNE.    By  Percy  Fitz- 

GERALD,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

la  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE.    By  R.  Wright 

[On  Apnl  Uih. 
In  post  8vo.,  with  Map,  9a. 

OUR   GARRISONS   IN   THE  WEST:  or,  Sketches  in 

BriUsh  North  America.  By  FRANCIS  DUNCAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Member  of  Colonies*  Committee, 
Sodety  of  Arts ;  D.C.L.  King's  College,  N.S. ;  Lieatenant  R.A. 

In  demy  8vo.,  225. 

ENGLISH  WRITERS.    The  Writers  before  Chaucer;  with 

an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four  Periods  of  English  Literature.   By  HENRY  MOKLEY. 
DTOCS  8HASESFEABZL 

'ThS  best  TKXT  of  SaAKUPBABB  WHICH  HAS  TCT  APPRAKKD.    ....    Mb.  DtCE'S  BDITIO!?  IS  A  C.RCAr 
WORK.  WOBTHT  OW  HIS  BXPUTATZOB,  AXD  VOB  THE  PBXSEVr  IT  COKTAIXS  TUB  nAXDARO  TEXT.'— TtlfUy, 

J«niiary  20, 1864. 

A  New  Edition,  to  be  completed  in  8  Volumes,  demy  8to.,  lOs.  each, 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 

ALEXANDER  DYCE. 

A  New  Edition,  in  3  yoIs.  fcap.  8vo. 

BOBERT    BBOWNING'S    POETICAL   WOBES. 

Vol,    I.  Lyeics,  Romakces,  Men  and  Women 7s.  Od, 

II.  Tragedies  and  Other  Plays 8s.  Od, 

III.  Paracelsus,  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  and  Sordello  7s.  Qd, 
•^*  Sold  separately. 

Sixth  Editioil,  in  4  vols.,  fcap.  8ro.,  with  Poi-trait,  24s. 

ELIZABETH    BARRETT    BROWNING'S     POETICAL 

WORKS.    Including* AURORA  LEIGH.' 

Collected  Edition,  in  3  vols.,  fcap.  8vo.,  16s. 

HENRT  TAYLOR'S  PLATS  AND  POEMS.    'PhiUp  Van 

ARTEVELDE,'  &c 

lliird  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  roL  cit>wn  8v-o.,  7s.  6d, 

BOBA  DI  BOMA.    By  W.  W.  Story. 

In  post  8ro.,  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

SPOBT  IN  NOBWAT,  AND  WHEBE  TO  FIND  IT; 

Together  with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Vegetable  Productions  of  the  Countiy.  To  which 
is  arlded  a  List  of  the  Alpine  Flora  of  the  Dovre  Fjeid,  and  of  the  Norwegian  Ferns.  By 
U.  R.  BARNARD,  B.A.,  Late  Chaplain  to  the  British  Consulate,  Christiania,  Norway. 

In  post  8ro.,  8s.  6<f., 

CURIOSITIES  OF  INDO-EUROPEAN  TRADITION  AND 

FOLK-LORE.    By  WALTER  K.  KELLY. 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193,  PICCADILLY.    Cc^c^a](> 

'  '  Digitized  by  VjVJVJ VI V. 
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MESSRS.  J.  H.  and  J  AS.  FARES  B^ 
RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

OXFORD;  AKD  377,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
Jast  poblltked.  la  8Ta,  dodi  toftend,  priee  lli;« 

TEN  MONTHS  IN  THE  FIJI  ISLANDS.    By  Mrs.  S^rrraK.     Witk 

an  INTKODUCriON  and  APPEKTHX  by  Ootonel  W.  J.  Svmn.  Royal  ArtillcTT  ;    late  H.  ILi 
GommtelocMr  to  tbose  I»Uiidt.     Uliutnicd  b/  Qhnaw4ttkosrafbs  aod  Woi  *  '  ^  .  ^ 

mode  on  the  ipot.    Whli  Ub|«  17  Arrowmlth. 

Opinknaof  fhaPiwt. 


*  Written  witb  nrach  ft«shnm  and  Hveflncta,  bat 
without  any  aifort  or  petensioo  to  ba  smart  and 
origioal,  or  any  attraipt  at  fine  writing.  The  book 
is  a  pleasant  oontraat,  both  in  what  it  trlls  us  and  in 
what  it  leares  unsaid,  to  a  good  many  it-cent  books 
written  nnder  like  circumstances,  of  a  Umlt«l  aojovra 
among  entirely  new  people.  ....  The  vdoiae  cod* 
tains  a  9W>d  acoonnt  of  the  Melaneslan  MIsaion.  with 
a  characteristic  and  very  interesting  letter  abent  It 
ttoax  Bishop  Patteson.'— (7Mardtan,  March  16. 

*  We  have  read  Mrs.  Smythe's  book  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure.  It  Is  most  agieeaMy  wilttea,  being 
in  the  snape  of  chit-chat  letten  to  friends  at  home ; 
and  the  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  her  bosband 
contain  some  moat  valuable  informatioo,  not  only 
M  to  the  islands  and  the  negotlalkma  relatiig  to 
their  cession,  but  also  on  the  graeial  question  of  the 


The  description  of  lier  sojeom  ta  the 
Mra.  Smythe  is  Uvely  and  ftUl  of  ck 
Nor  doea  the  anther  meee^  wteU 
graphic  pen.  Her  pencil  Iws  enridied  tbe  book  with 
graceful  and  spirited  drawings;  and  00  one  ese 
penve  the  work  without  beramiBi^  liaadliar  * 
with  the  iBoer  life      *    ' 


Fgi  groupk. It  BisQr  Jerthr  ke  ii^widai  m 

the  most  authentic  book  extant  which  dcscrifan  die 
situatl(»,  scenery,  histoty.  namea,  aaad  rlimatir  of  the 
FQt  island^'— ifaniM^  F^ott,  Feb.  SSw 

'  Mm  Smrtbe  haa  given  to  tbe  pwMlc  A  moative 
of  what.  In  days  less  accustomed  to  feooele  txmveflei^ 
would  be  certainly  styled,  and  perhapa  not  teafipra- 
prlaiely.  adventarea  of  bo  eedlnaiy  lciad»  and  fee* 

eeaiing  no  oniinHry  interest. Ber  Jetta^vB 

be  reed  with  real  interest  by  all  who  have  a  r^KUk 


Melanealan  Mission;  this  latter  being  from  the  pen  '  for  the  Uteratnre  contained  in  vcyagea  j 
'*"  *      "  ....  We  are  pertueded  that  thia  reoard  at 


of  Bishop  Pauetton  himself.  ....  We  have  only  to 
add  that  the  book  is  very  nicely  got  up;  the  wood- 
cuts  aod  chromo-llthographs  giving  a  very  §ooA  Mea 
of  the  spota  depicted ;  whilst  the  edditleo  of  the 
mape  enaldes  one  to  follow  tbe  travellers  fVom  place 
to  place  and  see  the  force  of  Colonel  Smythe's  argo- 
ments.'— -Ah^IiU  CAietAaum,  March  17. 


Ookmel  and  Mn.  Smythe's  visit  to  FUi  will  j 
a  high  place  saBoog  the  popolar  hooks  of  the  aaesa^ 
and  wa  heartily  commend  its  pi'  raial  to  aU  1  leiii  1  ■ 
who  Interest  themarivea  in  travel-lafv.'— Jli{r«il 
JVorOem  Whiff,  Feb.  XL 


THE  EMPIRE.    A  Series  of  Letters  pH%Hshed  in  the  *  Daily  News.' 

1B62, 1863.  ^y  CSoLOfWOc  Skitb.  Uniform  with  *  Irish  History  aod  Iilfeh  Character/ poet  8eow  doth, 
priceet.  4 

AN  INAUGURAL  LECTURE,  delivered  November,  mdoocldl     By 

GoLOwnr  SsrrtH.  M.A.,  Begins  Profcsaor  of  Modem  Histoty  in  the  Universltj  of  Oxtbtd,  Seoond 
Edition,  post  Svow,  price  K. 

A  LECTUHE   ON   THE   SCHLESWIGkHOLSTEIN   QUESTION. 

^  MoicTAGUK  BnutiSD,  B.CL.,  Chlcbele  Professor  of  Interaatiooal  Law  aod  Vtptomaej  ia  the 
university  of  Oxford.    8vo..  sewed,  price  It.  Cd. 

ENGLAND,  DENMARK,  AND  GERMANY.    By  S.  E.  B.  Bouveeik 

PusBT.    In  8V0.,  price  6d.;  hj  poet,  7d. 

THE  OXFORD  TEN-YEAR  BOOK ;  a  Vohime  snpplemeirtaiy  to  tbe 

'Oxford  Univerai^  Gslendar.'  lamc.  cloth,  price  ftt.;  black  roan,  6e.  €d. 
This  Volume  has  an  Index  which  draws  at  once  all  the  academical  honours  and  ofBcet  of  erqj  person 
comprised  In  the  lists,  which  date  from  the  earilest  timee  in  the  history  of  the  University  to  the  piistnL 
Tbe  Ibet  of  these  decennial  volnmea  is  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  IMO ;  the  aeoead  wlU  be  Jesai'  it 
after  the  cod  of  1810.  The  Oideodar  Heelf  will  be  pobUsbed  annually  aabelbv^  end  wttl  camski  aB  tf» 
Claas  Lists,  and  all  the  names  of  OfBcers,  Professors,  aod  others  accruing  since  Ifae  dale  of  the  preceding 
Ten-YearBook.  .-«—• 

ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURAL 

MONUMENTS  AND  REMAINS.  A  Psper  read  befemHhe  B^yal  Imtttele  eC  BrilUi  AnUtsct^ 
January  e.  1863.    By  G.  U.  Scott.  RJL.    Crown  8 vo..  price  ir.;  by  post,  is.  Idi 

GLEANINGS  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.     By  George  Gil- 

BUT  SbOTT,  BJL,  F.SJL.  With  Appendices,  anpplying  ftirtber  partleolan.  and  complctiag  lbs 
Uiitory  of  the  Abbey  Buildings.  IqrMveral  Writers.  Second  Edition,  oonsldcnbly  enlarged,  contalaing 
many  new  lllostrations  by  0.  Jxwxrr  and  others,  medium  8\'o.,  price  I5t.  doth,  gtlt  top. 

GERMAN  THEOLOGY  DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

The  Life  and  Oorrespondence  of  George  Celixtus,  Lutheran  Abbot  of  KSoigslutter,  aod  rtefaaor 

Primarius  in  the  University  of  Hehnstadk  Bj  the  Bev.  W.  a  Dowdiko,  M.A.   Peat  8vo.,  8s.  ad.  clotk 

*  The  author  has  rendered  the  Church  a  very  timely  service  by  bringing  under  popular  notice  the  Uft 

of  a  truiy  gra*t  maiL The  whole  volnme  aeems  to  us  to  he  a  wandng  aydnat  eoatpromiseand 

latitudinarianiBm.'~C%imA  and  State  Beview. 

THE  BAPTISTERY ;  or,  Tlie  Way  of  Eternal  Life.    By  {he  Author 

of  «TheGkthedaL'  WUh Thlrty^'onr  PUtee  flrom  BoeUus h Bolswert  ANewEdiliao,  revised  I9- 
the  Author.    Two  vols,  large  fcap.  8vob,  doth,  price  14*. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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In  coune  of  pablicaUon,  in  Monthly  Pltrtg  at  it., 

TEACTS  FOB  THE  CHKISTIAN  SEASONS.     Condmcfedl  by  Hio 

Bev.  James  Rcsbkll  Woodfobd,  MJL,  Yicar  of  Eemptford,  Qloacestenhire.     Plirt  VI.,  ready  thia 
day.  contains  Readinga  for  tha  Firat,  Second,  TUrd,  and  Fourth  SandajFt  after  £aster,  St.  Mark's  Day, 
and  St.  PhUip  and  Su  James's  Day. 
%*  Among  the  contrlbators  to  the  Series  wUl  be  fonnd  the  following :— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford ; 

tbe  Coa^jutor-Blahop  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Yen.  Lord  Arthur  Harvey ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth ;  Rev. 

Dr.  Moberiy :  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hessey ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Qoulbum ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Evana ;  the  Rev.  Sir  O. 

PM«oat.Bart.;  the  Bev.  FblHp  Freeman ;  tbeRev.  W.  H.  BUley;  theRer.T.L.asi«hloa;  thttBev.M. 

F.  Sadler ;  tbe  Bev.  H.  P.  LIddon;  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Burrows ;  the  Bev.  George  Williams,  Ac  *c 

Now  ready,  fai  fbap.  8vo.  doth,  price  fts.  each  volume,  illustrated, 

TALES  ILLUSTBATING  CHURCH  HISTOBY  ;— 

iMtermftBdSorifcMmXiiopft.  |  Aa^amkAtdmL 

No.  11.— The  Conversion  of  SL  Yladlmlr ;  or.  The  i  No.  19.— Lnda's  Marriage ;  or.  The  Lions  of  Wady- 

Iffartyn  ci  Kief.  Arsha. 

•^^     .^     .»,.     ^    .«.        T.  ,-*        «  ,      .  T    .    ^     l^o-  •.—The  Quay  of  tbe  DIoteurt  :"*  a  Hlstoiy  of 
Kow  It.-The  Northtn  Light;  a  Tale  of  loaland  ,      Mkene TtaMs. 

and  Greenland.  ■  jjo.  4.— Tbe  Lily  of  Tlflia ;  a  Sketch  ftoM  Oeorglan 

No.  13.-The  Cross  in  Sweden;  or.  The  Days  of  I  ^,^""=*»H*»^^-  ^,  „.  ,       ,  ^^.      , 

ifi»y  logi  1^  Qo^  *  '         I  No.  12.*— The  SearTigers :    a  Tale  of  Medissval 

*  ^^  f     If estertanism. 

*No.  6.— The  Laiar^Uouse  of  Leros;  a  Tale  of  the     No.  1&.— llie  firtde  of  Fflmmttah :  a  Tale  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  Jesuit  Mbslons  to  the  East. 

NoL  28.— The  Daughters  of  toU :  a  Tale  of  tha  AJse  may  ha  had, 

Ofeat  Tenth  PecMBotloa.  Bbghsid.  Svslk    AMrloaaadonrCbloaies^  1  voL 

A   HANDBOOK    OF    THE    EASTERN    CHURCH,    and    of    the 

OwEiiTA&SiCTS.    QytbeBev.J.M.N«ALs,.IID.,WardenofSackviUeCoUege.  [Shortly,, 

A  GUIDE  FOR  PASSING  LENT  HOLILY,  in  wliicli  is  fonnd,  for 

each  Day.  Advke  as  to  Practice,  a  Meditation  and  Thou^ts  on  the  Gospel  for  the  Day,  and  Passages 
ftt>m  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  tbe  Fathers ;  with  a  Collect,  aod  one  point  in  the  Fusion  of  our  Lord 
Jasus  Christ,  fi^  Avbillon.  Translated  from  the  l^ench,  and  adapted  to  tba  use  of  the  Qsglish 
Church.    Third  Edition.    l2mo.  clutb.  price  6s. 

SHORT  READINGS  FOR  SUNDAY.      By  the  Antbor  of  •  Foot- 

prlnU  hi  tbe  Wildcmsss.'  In  square  ISmok,  with  twatot  fiiU-paca  Wottkttt  IliutnUaak.  In  onta- 
mental  clolh.  prke  3$.  9d. 

BX?.  nSM  KXBIB. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

THOMAS  WILSON.  Di)^  LOIU)  BISHOP  OF  SODOR  AND  MAN.  Compiled,  chiefly  ftom  Original 
Documents,  by  tha  Rev.  jQH3iKKaLs,M.A«  Vksr  of  Uursley.  In  Two  Pyrts*  8tqi«  pdoe  211,  doth. 
Formhig  Vols.  87  and  88  of  the  Anglo-CktboUc  Library. 

A    LITANY    OF    OUR    LORD'S    WARNINGS   (for   the    Present 

DIatress).  With  snggeatloBa  for  the  nsa  of  IL  B9  tl»Bev.  Jouk  Kuum,  M.A,  Vlott  %t  Aniey. 
Square  ftap.  8vo.,  sewed,  price  6dL ;  by  post.  TdL 

V  Ako  a  Cheaper  Editioii  or  the  Litany  eiriy,  prica  li^  or  ft.  per  100. 

A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  DIOCESE  OF  OXFORD,  at 

his  Sixth  Visitation.  November.  ISO.    By  Saxdcl,  Lonn  Bssbop  or  Oxfokd.    Svo.,  21; 

A  REASONABLE,  HOLY,  AND  LIVING  SACRIFICE.    A  Sermon 

preached  by  Abthur  PExauTHScAXUr.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  Weal«inster  Abbey. oaJannaiy 
1»  1864,  being  the  day  IbBowin^his  laatsttatlpn.  •voi,lnwfapper,priGela;bypoal,li.kL 

THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE.     A  Manual 

for  the  Use  of  those  who  are  aboat  to  be  Confirmed.  Bj  the  Rev.  W.  H.  KAsaLAKK,  M. A..  Iocurol)ent 
of  Su  Andrew's,  Hoiee.  Sassex ;  lata  Fellow  and  Tntor  of  Mcrton  OoUege.  OxflMd;  Andisr  «f  *  An 
Exposition  of  tbe  Lord's  Prayer.'    Post  gvo.,  sewed,  price  is. ;  limp  doth.  U.  (hi. 

PREPARATION  FOR  CONFIRMATION.    J  By  the  Rev.  Richard 

Lo«r3(ni«,Mji.,yiowofStQnDbiilerS6wUMwDeffsetshlr«.    18ma«Gloth.rededgw»frtB»l«.6d. 

EVENING  WORDS.    Brief  Meditations  on  the  Introductory  Portion 

of  our  Lord's  last  Discourse  with  His  Disciples.    lOmo..  on  toned  paper,  limp  dath  LettfiKd»  price  2t. 
9j  fha  B«T.  S.  B.  PiraicT,  D.D. 
DANIEL    THE   PROPHET.      Eigkt   LeetwreB   delrvered   in   the 

Divinity  School.  Oxford,  by  the  Bav.  £  &  Post,  DJX,  Begtaa  Ptnfesioc  of  Hebrew,  and  Gsnon  of 
Christ  Chnrch.  {In  the  Prctt, 

THE  MINOR  PROPHETS ;  with  a  Commentary,  Explanatory  and 

practical,  and  Introductions  to  the  several  Books.    Fkrt  IT.    4toi.  sewed. 
£The  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  in  progress.    Most  of  the  books  have  Already  been 
undertaken  by  competent  wziian.j  [/n  the  i*reu. 


OxvoBD  Aim  London  t  J.  H.  Ii  JAS.  PARKER; 


^Id  by  Google 
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ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 


Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion 

bj  tiM  Romans  down  to  1858.    li^th  Th(mand,    Woodcuts.     12mo.     6ff. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  France,  from  the  Conquest 

bjtiieGnlBtotlieI>eiitliofLoiii».Pliilippe.    ^Uk  ThovmmL    Woodoots.    IStaou    U, 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  Germany,  fi^m  the  Invasion 

of  the  Kingdom  hj  the  Romans  under  Harioi  to  the  pneseot  Time.    5^4   fUStaaa. 
Woodoita.    13mo.    6f. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  England.  By  Lady  CallcotL 

130th  Thoutand.    WoodcaU.    18mo.    2a.  6d: 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece.    For  the 

Uae  of  Junior  CiaMBk    WoodcuU.     12mo.    3f .  6(f . 

Br.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome.    For  the 

Uae  of  Junior  Classes.    Woodcuts.    12mo.    Ss.  6cK. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  England.    For  the 

Uae  of  Junior  Classei.    Woodcuts.     12mo.    St.  GdL 

Dr.  Paris'  Philosophy  in   Sport   made   Science   in 

Eamest;  the  Firrt  Principles  of  Natural  Phikisophj  explained  hj  aid  of  the  Tors  aa^ 
Sporta  of  Youth,    dth  Editkm.    Woodcuts.    Post  8ro.    7«.  6<f. 

Hrs.  Barbanld's  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children.   With 

112  Original  Designs,    bth  Thoutcmd.     16mo.     7s.  6d. 


Bop's  Fables.   A  New  Version.    By  Rev.  Thomas 

JAMES.    4»th  Thouiond,  with  100  WoodcuU  by  Tensiel.    Post  8to.    2s,  6<L 

Napier's  English  Battles  and  Sieges  of  the  Peninsular 

WAR.    Zrd  EdUion,    PortimiL    Post  8to.     10s.  CcT. 

Self  Help.   With  niastrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct.   By  SAMUEL  SMILES,    bbth  TKouaand,    Post  8to.    6s. 

Sequel  to  'Self  Help;'  Industrial  Biography;  Iron 

Woricers  and  Tool  Makers.    By  SAMUEL  SMILES.     15th  Thouaami.    Post  Sro.    6s. 

Zhe  Bible  in  the  Holy  Land:  being  Extracts  from 

Dmn  Stanle/s  Work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine.    For  the  use  of  Schools.     5th  Tkemmmd. 
Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8to.    2s.  6<f. 

Stories  for  Children^  selected*  from  the  Histoiy  of 

England.    ByMR.CROK£R.     \bUi  EdUion,    Woodcuts.     16mo.    2s.  tkf. 

Progressive  Geography  for  Children.    By  Mr.  Croker. 

iMEdUim.    16mo.    Is.  (>d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.  . 
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TRtJBNER  AND  CCS 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  PRESS,  AND  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  LET- 
T£RS  of  CABOUNE  FRANCES  OORN- 
VTAIAJS,  AQtbor  of  'Peridet.'  'SmaU  Books  on 
Great  Sol^ects,' !».  AlioiomeUnpabUihedFb«ini, 
Original  ud  TraoilftteiL   Oim  Voliune  8vo. 

iShorUif, 

HISTORY    of  the    SECT    of 

MAHARAJAS;  or  VALLABUACUARYAS  in 
WESTERN  INDIA..  Bv  Kamavium  Muuib. 
With  a  Ste«l  Flate.    One  Volume  8to.    iShorUy. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  KRAFT 

UND  STOFF.  By  Db.  Loob  Bucbxbb.  Edited, 
bj  aatborltT  of  the  Anthor,  bj  J.  FUmuuce  Col- 
uxowoQD,  V.BjSXs  F.ajS.   Svo*  ISkfrUjf, 

ESSAYS  on  LANGUAGE  and 

irrEBATURE.  By  Thomas  Watts*  of  the  BrltUh 
Museum.  B«prfnted,  with  Attentions  and  Addl- 
tloiM,  fmax  the  l^ransacUoos  of  the  Philological 
Soctotj,  sod  elsewhere.   One  Volume*  8vo. 

llnprqparaium. 

REYNARD  the  FOX  in  SOUTH 

AFRICA :  or,  Hotteuiot  Fables  aod  Tales,  chiefly 
.Translated  from  Original  Manosortpts  in  the  library 
of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Qrey.  K.C3.  By  W. 
H.  J.  Blbix,  Phi).    8to.  3t.  6d         iNoto  ready. 

THE    LIFE    and   TIMES  of 

BEBTRAND  DU  OUESCUN.  A  History  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  D.  F.  Jaxisox.  of  Soath 
Carolina.  In  Two  Volomes,  8vo.  printed  with 
old-faoed  type,  on  tooed  laid  paper.  Portrait.  31i. 
\Now  ready. 

JEREMY     BENTHAM'S 

THEORY  of  LEGISLATION.  From  the  French 
Version  of  EruorKS  DuMoxr.  In  One  Voiume,  8vo, 
li.  ed.  [Nun  rwiy, 

THE    CITIES  of  the   PAST. 

By  Fbahcbs^Powib  Oobbb.    Fcpw  pp.  2 16,  St.  6(1. 
[Novo  ready. 

BBOEEN    LIGHTS;    an   In- 

qntry  into  the  Present  Condition  and  Fntare 
ProspecU  of  Rellsloas  Faith.  By  Fkaxoks  1>owkb 
CosDE.    in  One  Yolmne,  crown  8vo^  fts. 

THE    EMPIRE    in    INDIA: 

LETTERS  fhmi  MADRAS  and  OFHER  PLACES. 
By  Major  Evaks  Bbll.  Author  of  *  The  English 
,1a  India,'  *  Letters  from  Nagpore,'  4c.  One  Voiume, 
crown  8vOk  doth.  8«.  6ci  [iViiNo  ready, 

HISTORY  of  SPANISH 

UTERATURE.  By  Gbobos  Tickkob.  Corrected 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Three  Volumes,  crown 
bvo,  each  averaging  600  pp.  bound  in  gilt  cloth, 
prkeaa. 


THE  COLLECTED  WORKS 

of  THEODORE  PARKER.  Minister  of  the  Twenty, 
eighth  CongrMHitional  Society  at  Boston,  (;.S.  Con. 
tMining  his  Theological,  Polemtoal,  and  Critical 
Writings;  Sermons^ Speeches,  and  Addresses;  snd 
Literary  MlsoeUanies.  Edited  \fj  Fravobs  P0W£« 
CbBBB.    In  Twelve  Volumes,  8V0. 

fktfoUomimQ  Fblmwir  art  airtady  ptMiaked. 
VoL  L  Containing  DisoonrMs  on  Msiten  pertaining 
to  Religion  r  with  Preface  by  the  Editor,  and  a 
IVntrait  of  Psricer,  fh>m  a  medalUon  by  Sauliui. 
380  pp.  cloth,  price  6«. 

VoL  II.  Cuntalnhig  Ten  Sermons^  and  Prayers.  360 
ppw  cloth,  prioe^6f. 

Vot  IIL  Oootalning  Olscoorses  of  Religion.  316 
ppw  doth,  price  6t. 

VoL  IV.  Contahilng  Discourses  of  PoUtlcs.  3i 2  pp. 
doth,  price  6S. 

Vol  V.  Contahiing  Discourses  of  Slavery.  VoL  L. 
336  pp.  cloth,  price  U, 

VoL  VL  Containing  Discourses  of  Slavery.  VoLIL, 
330  pp.  cloth,  price  6«. 

Vol.  VIL  Containing  Discourses  of  Sodal  Sdence. 
320  pp.  doth,  price  6f. 

WORKS  by  the  Late  HORACE 

HAYMAN  WILSON,  UJl.,  F.RJS..  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Sodeties  of  London,  Calcutta,  and 
Parti,  and  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  &&, 
and  Boden  Protesor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Vols.  L  and  IL  Essays  and  Lectures  chiefly  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Hindus.  CoUected  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  Rhxhou>  Rost.  Two  Volumes  8vo.  pp.  593 
and  416,  doth,  price  2U. 

Vola.  IIL,  IV..  snd  V.  EsMys  snd  Lectures  chiefly 
connected  with  Oriental  Literature.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Dr.  Rrixhold  Host.  Three  Vols. 
8vo,doth.    Vols.  Laud  11..  24S. 

Vols.  Vl!,  VIL,  vnL.  and  IX.  Visbnu-Purana; 
or.  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 
Translated  tMn  tlM  Original  Sanskrit,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Notes,  derived  chiefly  from  other 
Puranas.  Thoroughly  Revised  snd  Edited,  with 
Notes,  t^  Dr.  Frrz-£DWA«D  Hall.  In  Four 
Volumes,  8vo.    VoL  L  10«.  6d. 

CHOIX     D'OPUSCULES 

PHILOSOPHIOUES.  HISTORIQUES.  POU- 
TltjOES.  et  LITTERAIRES  de  SYLVAIN  VAN 
DE  WEYER.  Precidte  <rAvant-propos  de  I'Edl- 
teur.    Premi^  Serie. 

TaUe  de  Matiira. 

1.  Le  Roi  Cobden. 

2.  Lettres  sur  les  Angbis  qui  ont  tolt  en  Frsnfai^. 

3.  Disoours  sur  THIsioire  do  la  Philosophic. 

4.  Moyen  fadie  et  teonomique  d'6tre  bienCsisant, 

propose  aux  Jeunes  Gens,  et  suivi  de  Peni^ 
diverMs. 
6.  Lcttre  h  M.  Ernst  Mttnch. 
One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  pp.  374,  bound  in  the 
Roxburghe  style,  gilt  top,  price  10*.  6d. 
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NEW     WORKS. 


THE  SILVER  AGE:    Essatkiks.    By  Holkr  Lbr     2  ^rofe. 

Crown  8vo. 

MAZZINI:  Autobiography  and  Works.    Translated     VoL  L 

AutobiogFRphical  and  FbliticaL    down  8ro. 

SHAKSPEARE»S   KNOWLEDGE   AITD    USE    OP     THE 

BIBLE.    By  the  BSglil  Rer.  CHARLES    WORDSWORTH,  DuOL,  Biskip  «C  Sk. 

Andrews.    Crown  8ro.    5«. 

WOMAN  m  PEANCE  DUEING  THE  18th  CENTTJBT. 

By  JL'LL^  KAVAMAGH»  Ambor  of  <  Womco  of  Omttiuiitj/  ftc  Whk  3  PflitnaL 
Crown  8fo. 

THSEE  DAYS  OP  A  FATHER'S  SORROW;  a  Book  op 

CoxsoLATion.  Bj  M.  F£LIX  BUNGENKR,  Autkor  of  <  The  LUc  of  Odra/  *  CowbT 
of  Trent,'  &c    Crown  8to. 

*POST   TENEBRAS  LTIX;'   or,  the  Gospel   Message  to 

him  who  Desires  to  Believe.  B7  the  Rer.  G.  D.  SNOW.  With  an  Inti^octkw  by  tte 
ReF.  F.D.MAURICE.  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  KarykboDC^    Crown  Svik 

FARMING  IN  INDIA,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  PURSUIT 

FOU  EUROPEAN  SETTLERS  OF  A  SUPERIOR  CLASS.  With  Plans  of  Tanks  and 
Dams.    By  Lieut.-CQlooelGR££NAWAY,€£tbeMadnt  Stair Copk    Post  8n». 

UMCATD  BT  SPBCIAL  ISBMISaiOV  TO  X.EJLTEE  MZB  OP  OhMSKOO, 

MILITARY  ENDS  AND  MORAL  MEANS.    Exemplifyiiig 

the  higher  InfluentBea  affecting  Military  Life  and  Character,  the  Motives  to  Enlistmcat, 
the  Use  of  Stratagems  in  War,  the  Necessity  fia*  Standing  Amies,  and  the  Duties  of  a 
Militaiy  Force  aiding  the  Cinl  Power.     By  Cokncl  JAMiilS  J.  GRAHAM,  AutlHr  «f 

*  The  Art  of  War.'    1  vol.    Demy  8vo. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

THE   SMALL  HOUSE  AT  AJ^LINGTON.     By  Akthony 

TROLLOPE.  With  Eighteen  lUnstntions  by  J.  £.  MILLAIS,  RJL  2  vols.  Dony 
8vo.    24s. 

GARIBALDI   AND   ITALIAN   UNITY.     By  Lientenant- 

Colonel  CHAMBERS.    Demy  Svo.    lOt.  6d: 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

A  DARK  NIGHT'S  WORK.    By  Mrs.  GAsaosLL,  Awthor  of 

*  Sylvia's  Lovers,'  <  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte^'  &c  With  Foot  HitMtntiouk  Own 
8vo.     as.  6d, 

JOURNAL  OP  A  DIPLOMATE'S  THREE  TEARS'  RESI- 

I«:NCE  in  PERSIA.  By  E.  B.  BASTWICK,  Esq.,  F.iLS.,  FJ5JI..  ide  H.ll.'s  Ghaigp 
d'Aflaii^  at  the  Court  of  Tehran.    Two  Volumes.    PcatSvo..    JSa^ 

SAVAGE    AFRICA :    Being  the  Narrathre  of  a  Tour  in 

Equatorial,  Sonth-Westem,  and  North-Westem  Afnca.  With  Notes  on  the  Habits  of 
the  Gorilla ;  on  the  ExistciMe  of  Unicorns  and  Tailed  Men;  on  the  Slave  Trade;  on  the 
Ongin,  Character,  and  Capabilities  of  the  Negro;  and  on  the  fnturs  CIviliatioB  of 
Western  Afiica.  By  W.  WINWOOD  READE,  FJCGJS.  With  niuftnfum  by  Me 
Wolff  and  Zwegkeb,  and  a  Map.    Second  Edition.    Svo.    21s. 


SMITH, 
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FORTHCOMING     NOVELS. 

UNDER   THE   BAN.     (Le  Mandit.)    From  the  French  of 

the  AbW  •  *  •  *    3  ToU.    Post  8vo. 

HESTER   KIRTON.    By  the  Author  of  '  Chesterford/  ♦  A 

Bad  B^raning/  &e.    3  Tok.    Post  8to. 

A  FATAL  BRBOE;  or,  The  Vyviannes.    By  J.  Mastbbman. 

2  vols.     Post  8to. 

DARKEST   BEFORE    DAWN.     By  the  Author  of  *  The 

Cruelest  Wrong  of  All.*    3  rob.    Post  8vo. 

THE    PORTENT :    a  Romance  of  the  Taishitarawgh ;    or 

Inner  Vision    of  the   Highlanders,    oommonlj    called  Second  Sight.     Bj  GEORGE 
MACDONALD,  Author  of « Phantastes,*  &c.     Post  8vo. 

ST.    KNIGHTON'S    KEIVE.      By   the   Rev.    F.    Talbot 

O'DONOGHUE.    Post  8to. 

WANTED  A  HOME.    By  the  Author  of  *  Morning  aouds/ 

and  *  The  Romance  of  a  Dull  Life.' 


NOVELS    RECENTLY    PUBLISHED. 


THE   BAB   SINISTER.     By  Chaeles  Allston  Collins, 

Author  of  *  A  Cruise  upon  Wheels,* « The  Eye-Witness,'  &c.    Two  Volumes,    Post  8to. 

THE  HEKIM  BASHI ;  or,  Adventures  of  Giuseppe  Antonelli, 

a  Doctor  in  ite  Turkish  Service.    By  HUMPHRY  SANDWrEH,  OB^  D.CX.,  Aothor 
of  *  The  Siege  of  Kara.'    Two  Volumes.     Post  Svo. 

MB.  AND  MRS.  FAULCONBBIDGE.    By  Hamilton  Aide, 

Author  of  •  Rita,'  *  OooBdences,'  •iJarr  of  Carrlyon,'  &c,    2  vols.    Post  Svo. 


NEW  LSSUE  (BEING  THE  FOURTH)  OF 

THE  SHILLING  SEBIES  OF  STANDARD 
WOBES  OF  FICTION. 


MY  FIBST  SEASON.  By  the  Author  of  *  Charles  Anchester/ 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SEA.    A  Lore  Story.    By 

M.  BETHAH  EDWARDS. 

THE  EYE   OF  ST.   KABE.    A  Bomaikec  ef  Yenice.    By 

THOMAS  DOUBLfiDAT. 

ABBOWS  IN  THE  DABK.    By  the  Author  of  '  Said  and 

Done.' 

ADRIAN  L'ESTRANGE ;  or.  Moulded  oak  of  Faalts. 
THE  COTTON  LORD.    By  Heebebt  Gltn. 


SMITH,  ELDEE,  &  CO.,  65,  COBNHILL^         j 
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The  Rer.  0.  R.  Gleio,  Chaplaiu-GenenU  to  the  Fonset,  8,  Warwick  Square. 
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A  8«iw  of  ThMlogioil  iMtji.    Bj  Tariosf  WtitMi. 
Edited  bt  Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  On  Miracles  as  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

By  Rev.  R  U  MANSEU  aD^  Waynflete  ProfeiKyr  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Phitownby. 
and  late  Tniut  and  Feliow  of  St  John's  OolL,  Oxfoid. 

II.  On  the  Stady  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Bj  Right  Rev.  WILLIAM  FITZGERALD.  DD^Loid  Bishop  of  Killakie.  KUfeDoca.  t  Cloofert. 

in.  A  y.  Prophecy.^The  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation. 

By  Rev.  A.  M oCAUL.  IXD^  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testsmeiu  Sxegeriik  Kfa«'e 
CvlL,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 

IV.  Ideology  and  Subscription. 

By  Rev.  F.  C.  COOK,  M.AnOsnoaof  Exeter.  Chaplsln  In  Ordlnsxy  to  the  Qneeo,  and  Preacher 
ai  Lincoln's  Inn. 

VI*  On  the  Oenoineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Pentatenchr 

By  Rev.  OEOROE  RAWUNSON.  M.A..  Cunden  ProfeMor  of  Ancient  History  to  the  Uni- 
veraity,  snd  late  Fellow  snd  Tutor  of  Exeter  ColU  Oxford. 

Vn.  Inspiration. 

By  Right  Rev.  £.  HAROLD  BROWN.  BJ).,  Loitl  Bishop  of  Ely. 

VUI.  The  Death  of  Christ. 

By  Most  Rev.  WILU  AM  THOMSON.  DJ)..  Locd  Aidiblshop  of  ToriL 

IX.  Scriptare  and  its  Interpretation. 

By  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  ELLICOTT.  B.D.,  Loid  Bishop  of  Glooosster  and  BristoL 
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In  May  wUl  U  poUlthed, 

WHAT  LED  to  the  DISCOVERT  of  the  SOITRCE  of  the 

NILE.  By  JOHN  H ANNING  SPEKE,  H.M.  Indian  Army ;  Author  of  •  Journal  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.*    One  toI.  8vo. 

In  April  will  be  published, 

THE  SCOT  ABROAD.   By  John  Hill  Burton,  Author  of  the 

'  Bookhunter.'    Crown  8ro. 

Latdy  published^ 

CAPTAIN  SFEEE'S  JOURNAL  of  the  DISCOVERT  of 

the  SOURCE  of  the  NILE.  One  large  toI.  8vo,  price  2U.  With  a  Map  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa  by  Captain  Speke  ;  numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Dnwin^i  by 
Captain  Grant;  and  Portraits,  EngniTed  on  Steel,  of  Captains  Speke  and  Gbant. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  of  ATTOUN'S  LATS  of  the 

SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS.  The  Illustrations  designed  by  J.  NOEL  PATON  and  W.  H. 
PATON,  A.R.S.A.  Engraved  by  John  Thompson,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  J.  W. 
Whtmpeb,  J.  Cooper,  W.  T.  Green,  Dalziels,  E.  Evans,  J.  Adam,  kc  Small 
4to,  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  bound  in  gilt  doth,  2 Is. 

THE  INVASION  of  the  CRIMEA';  its  Origin,  and  Account 

of  its  Progress  down  to  the  death  of  JLord  Raglan.  By  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM 
KINGLAKE,  M.P.    Vols.  1.  and  U.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo,  325. 

CAZTONIANA:  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature, 

and  Manners.  By  SIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON,  Bart.,  Author  of  *  The  Caxtons,'  &c. 
Two  vols,  post  8to,  2 If. 

THE  BOATMAN.    By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart 

Originally  published  in  *  Blackwood's  Magaxine.'     Is. 

TARA:  a  Mahratta  Tale.    By  Captain  Meadows  Taylor, 

Author  of  <  The  Con£»sions  of  a  Thug.'    Three  vols,  post  8to,  31f .  6d. 

THREE  MONTHS  in  the  SOUTHERN  STATES.   AprU- 

June,  1863.  By  LIEUT.-COL.  FREMANTLE,  Coldstream  Guards.  .  With  .Portraits, 
crown  8to,  7f.  6d, 

THE  ODTSSET  of  HOMER.     Translated  into  English 

Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEY,  M.A.,  ScboUir 
of  Corpus  Christ!  CoU^.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo,  18s. 

CHRONICLES  of  CARLIN6F0RD :    SALEM  CHAPEL, 

THE  RECTOR,  and  THE  DOCTOR'S  FAMILY.    Two  vols.  9a, 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER,  Ac.    By  John  Hill  Burton.    New 

Edition.    Crown  8to,  7f.  Sd, 


WHiLIAM  BLACKWOOD  aot)  SONS, 

45.  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURQH,  and  37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDOS. 
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THE  HEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASOH. 


T  IPE  OP  SIR  WILLIAM   NAPEEE,  K.C.B.     Edited  by 

^    H.  A.  BBUCE,  M.P.    Portnite.    2  vols.    8to.    28c 

DL^T  OF  MARY  COUNTESS  COWPEE,  Lady  op  the 

Beochaxbee  to  Cabouhe  PsarcEBB  of  Wales.    Portrait.    8to.    10s.  6d. 

m. 

EAWLINSOlf'S   ANCIENT    EASTERN    MONARCHIES. 

Vol  I.  and  IL--CHALDEA  AND  ASSTBIA.    Witk  400  lUustatkn.    ^n.    l^ 
eadu 

it. 

RAMBLES  IN  THE  DESERTS  OF  STRIA,  and  among  fte 

Tdbkomans  and  Bedawbeeb.    PtetSro.    lOi.  6if. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CICERO;  iiis  Character,  ^ewedas 

a  SUtMman,  Orator,  and  Friend.    With  his  Correqpondenoe  and  Oxatiooa.    Bj  WILLIAH 
FORSYTH,Q.a    lUiwintiaBs.    2  toIi.    Ptaaiarflk    18>. 

▼I. 

SIAM,  CAMBODIA,  AND  LAOS ;  a  Narrative  of  Travels  and 

Discoveries.    By  HENRI  HOUHOT.    With  80  lUastrations.    2  Tola.   8to.    IJudm^. 

VII. 

DEAN  MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  from 

the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Soman  Empire.    BaM 
Edition,    StoJs.    8to.    S6f. 

yaUm 

A  RECORD  OP  ADVENTURES  DURINa  ELEVEN 

YEARS   OF  TRAVEL   ON   THE   RIVER  AMAZONS.    Bj  HENRY  W.  BATES. 
Il€mEMhtu    mnbatiaM.    Bast  Bra.    12s. 

LIFE  OP  SIR  HOWARD  DOUGLAS.    From  his  NOTES, 

CONVERSATIONS,   and   GORItfiSPON!M:KG£.     1^  fi.  W.   PUUiOtf.      FM^ 
Sra.    16a. 

X. 

HISTORY  OP  CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  DUKE  OF  BUR- 

QUNDY.    Bj  J.  FOSTER  KIRK.    Ftatiafta.    2  vols.    8ro.    Mc 

MR-  GLADSTONE'S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS,  1853, 

I860,  and  1863 ;  also  his  Speeches  on  Tax-BiU%  1861»  and  CSiadtieB,  1863.   8r). 
10«.6dL 

XO. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL.    By  JOHN 

PERPY,F.RJ3.    With  4  lazse  Plans  and  ^lUpifailiaDataSoale.   dvo.    4^ 

xni. 

LORD  HOUGHTON'S  POETICAL  VTORKS,  Published  and 

Unpt^iishetL    Fcap.  8««.    Of.  •  .      . 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBSMABLE  6TBEET. 
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XIV. 

THE  TARTAR  STEPPES  AND  THEIR  INHABITANTS. 

Bj  Mrs.  ATKINSON.    IllustraUons.     Post  8ro.     125. 

XV. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OP  MAN;  from  Geological  Evidbnces; 

with  Remmiks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species  bjr  Variation.    By  8IK  CHARLES 
LT£LL,  F.R.S.    Srd  Edition^  revised.    Iliixstrationi.     8ro.    14s. 

XVI. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  BIBLE ;  its 

Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.    By  Yarioiu  Writers.    Com- 
plete in  3  vols.    Illustrations.    Medium  8v».     105s. 

xvn. 
AIDS  TO  FAITH.    A  Series  of  Theological  Essays.     By 

Yaiioas  Writers.    Edited  by  the  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK.    Sro.    9s. 

xvm. 

OMITTED  CHAPTERS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  L  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  DUNBAR,  1648-50. 
Chiefly  from  the  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office.    By  ANDREW  BISSET.    8vo.    15«. 

XIX. 

THE  WESTERN  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND;  Bristol, 

Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Lichfleld.    By  RICHARD  J.  KING,  BA.    Illus- 
trations.   Poft  8vo.    16«. 

XX. 

THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES,  1863 ;  the  Relation  between 

the  Divine  and  Human  ElemenU  in  Holy  Scripture.    By  Rev.  J.  HANNAH,  D.C.L. 
8to.     10«.  Gd. 

XXT. 

MR.    SMILES'S     COMPANION    VOLUME    TO    *SELF 

HELP'— 'INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY.*     IM  Thousand.    Post  Sro.    65. 


THE  STORY  OF  LORD  BACON'S  LIFE.    By  W.  HEP- 

WORTH  DIXON.    Portrait.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6</. 

xxin. 

REV.  CANON  COOK'S  SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  LIN- 
COLN'S INN  CHAPEL,  and  on  Special  Occasions.    Sro.    99. 

XXIV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  GRAND  JfcEMON- 

STRANCE,  1641.    By  JOHN  FORSTER.    2nd  Edition.    Post  Sro.    12s. 

XXV. 

THE  DLAHY  OF  A  DUTIFUL  SON.    By  T-  G.  FONNE- 

REAU.    Fcap.  Sro.    4«.  ed. 

*  XXVI. 

ARTHUR    HALLAM'S    REMAINS.      With   Preface    and 

Hcmbir.    Srd  EdittM.    Portrait    Fcap.  Sro.    7«.  Qd. 


•  JOHN  MUHBAT,  ALBEMAELE  STKEET.     _ 
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XXVIl. 

SECXJLABIA ;  or,  Surreys  on  the  Main  Stream  of  History. 

By  Si^MUEL  LUCAS,  M.A.    Sro.     12<. 

xxvni. 

BISHOP  BLOMPIELD'S  MEMOIRS.   With  Selections  from 

hit  Correspondeoct.    ByHliSON.    Portmit.    2  rob.     PortSTO.     18«. 

XXIX. 

THE  FERTILIZATION  OP  ORCHIDS  BY  INSECTS,  and 

on  the  Oood  EflecU  of  lotocnMnog.    By  CHARLES  DARWIN.     IDustratioBs.     Ptet 
Sto.    9f. 

zxx. 

LIPE  OP  WILLIAM  PITT,  with  Extracte  from  his   MS. 

Papen.    Bj  EARL  STANHOPE.    2nd  EdUioK    P^rtrmit.    4  tqI^     Port  8tcu    42«. 

XXXI. 

SIR  EDWARD  GUST'S   ANNALS  OP  THE  WARS   OP 

XVUITH  AND  XIXtb    CENTURIES;    1700.1815.     Oomplett  in  9    nrfs.     llap^ 
Fcap.  8to.     5s.  etch. 

XXXn. 

LIVES  OP   BRITISH  ENGINEERS.     Prom  the  EarUest 

Period  down  to  the  Dwth  of  George  imd  RobeH  Stepheoeon.    Bjr  SAMUEL  SMILES. 
With  7  PortntiU  and  300  Woodcuts.    3  to1&    8vo.    63«. 

XXXIII. 

DENMARK  AND  GERMANY  since  1815,    By  CHARLES 

A.  G08CH.    With  4  Mape.'  8to.     10«.  6A 

xxxnr. 

GEN.  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 

M£MOIRS»ftt>mEarIj  Life  down  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.    Portrait.    2  Tob.    8to.    2^ 

XXXV. 

HISTORY   OP   THE   MODERN    STYLES    OP   ARCHI- 

TECTURE.    Bjr  JAMES  FERQUSSON.    lUostraUons.    8ro.    31f.  Qd, 

XXXVL 

LAWS  OP  NATURE,  THE  POUNDATION  OP  MORALS. 

Bj  DA Vn>  ROWLAND.    Port  8m    6t. 

xxlvn. 

MR.  BRACE'S   POPULAR   HISTORY  OP  THE  RACES 

OF  THE  OLD  WORLa    Port  8fo.    9s. 

xxxym. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  TAEPING  REBELLION  IN  CHINA. 

Bj  COMMANDER  BRINE,  R.N.    Port  8to.    10s.  6<t 

XXXIX. 

GONGORA'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Translated,"  with  an 

Historical  and  Critical  Es«ijr,  bjr  ARCHDEACON  CHURTON.     Portrait.     2  rols. 
Small  Sro.    15s. 


JOHN  MUBRAY,  ALBE;yABLE  STBEET. 
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THE    TEMPLE   ANECDOTES 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  BT 

OBOOMBBDOE  and  SONS,  5,  Paternoster  Bow. 


MR.  MORIER  EVANS'  NEW  WORK. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10».  6</. 

SPECULATIVE  NOTES,  AND  NOTES  ON  SPE- 
CULATION. By  D.  MoRiER  Evans,  Author  of 'Facts,  Failures,  and 
Frauds,'  <  History  of  the  Commercial  Crisis,'  &c 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THOMAS  MILLER. 
At  all  the  Libraries.    2  toIs.  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  21«. 

DOROTHY  DOVEDALE'S  TRIALS.  By  THO- 
MAS MILLER,  Author  of  *  Royston  Gower,'  *  Fair  Rosamond,'  « Lady  Jane 
Grey,' '  Gideon  Giles,'  &c 

Crown  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  nearly  ready. 

THE    UTILIZATION   OF   MINUTE  LIFE,  AND 

LOWER  ORGANISMS.  Being  Practical  Studies  on  Insects,  Crustacea, 
Mollnsca,  Worms,  Polype,  Infusoria,  and  Sponges.  By  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipbon, 
F.C.S. 

Crown  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  nearly  ready. 

THE    ROSE    BOOK.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Culture  of  tbe  Rose,  comprising  the  Formation  of  the  Rosarium,  the  Cha- 
racters of  Species  and  Varieties,  Modes  of  Propa^ting,  Planting,  Pruning, 
Training,  and  Preparing  for  Exhibition,  and  the  Management  of  Roses  in  all 
Seasons.  By  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  'Rustic  Adorn- 
ments,' *  Profitable  Gardening,'  *  Book  of  the  Aquarium,'  &a  &c. 

THE  OLD  BUSHMAN  IN  LAPLAND^ 
Post  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  price  lOf.  6c2. 

A  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  IN  LAPLAND.  With 

' .  Notes  on  the  Fauna  and  Landscape  of  Lulelk  Lapmark.  By  As  Old  Bushman. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE,'  &c. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  36  Initial  Letters  and  other  Illustrations, 

cloth  gilt  antique,  price  5s. 

THE  WARS   OF  WAPSBURGH.    By  the  Author 

of  *  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,'  eta 

Small  post  Svo.,  price  8s.  M.  cloth. 

THE  DESE-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  STNONYMES. 

Desired  to  afford  Assistance  in  Composition,  and  also  as  a  Work  of  Reference, 
requisite  for  the  Secretary  and  useful  to  the  Student    By  John  Suebeb. 

Post  Svo.  cloth.    Price  5s. 

ENGLAND'S    WORKSHOPS.      Metal  Workshops; 

Chemical  Wobkshops  ;  Glass  Workshops  ;  Provision  and  Supply  Work- 
shops ;  Domestic  Workshops.  By  Dr.  G.  L.  M.  Strauss,  C.  W.  Quin, 
F.C.S.,  John  C.  Brouoh,  Thomas  Archer,  W.  B.  Tsqetmkier,  W.  J. 
Prowsk.  

GROOMBRIDGE  AND  SONS,  Publisher^  5,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon 
Q.  REy.— iVb.  230.  ^^ 
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eharUy  wiH  he  pMiAei^  in  «  hmdaoim  Odam  v^htme  ^  <iHmi  760  j 

THE  AfflUAL  REGISTEK; 

A  REVIEW  OF 
PUBLIC  EVENTS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD, 

Fob  the  Yeab  1863. 

XTBW   8EBIE& 


In  tliu  Yolmne  Hie  changes  in  ^e  form  and  arrangemeat  of  fiie 
Work,  which  were  indicated  in  the  PrefiEtce  to  the  Yolmne  far  1S62, 
have  been  carried  out,  and  it  is  confidently  belieyed  that  a  great 
improvement  has  been  effected. 

The  English  History  is  now  a  continnotts  nazrative  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  past  year,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  only  an 
abridgment  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  The  Yolmne  will  ocmtain 
a  New  Section,  in  which  will  be  given  a  resume  of  the  progress  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Aft  in  flie  preceding  year.  Hie  inoonveoiast 
arrangement  of  double  columns  has  been  abandoned,  and  t&e  pages  axe 
printed  in  the  ordinary  form  of  histories. 

Another  improvement  which  wiU  be  steadily  aimed  at  is  axrfiisr 
publication.  The  Yolume  for  1863  is  already  far  advanced,  and  may  be 
expected  about  the  latter  end  of  April ;  the  succeeding  Yolumes,  it  is 
hoped,  will  appear  still  eariier.  The  price  of  each  Yolume  will 
probably  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old  Series,  wis.  188. 

The  Proprietors  think  it  is  haidly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
great  value  of  such  a  Work,  which  embraces  an  account  of  all  the 
principal  events  at  h(»ne  and  abroad.  It  contains  not  merely  a  History 
of  England  and  Foreign  Countries,  but  a  Chronicle  of  the  most 
Bemarkable  OocurreBces  that  are  likely  to  possess  a  permanent  interost 
— ^the  Law  Cases  and  Trials  of  chief  importance — ^Biographies  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  who  have  died  within  the  Year — and  a  collection 
o£  carefully  selected  State  Papers,  which  will  be  found  valnaUe  fer 
reference. 

It  may  bo  safely  asserted  that  no  other  Publication  supplies  the  want 
which  the  Annual  Begister  undertakes  to  meet,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
under  its  improved  arrangement  it  will  reeeive  an  increased  ^are  of 
that  public  favour  which  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  enjoyed. 


LONDON:  EIYINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 
AND  THE  OTHEK  PH0PBI£T0B6.     ^  i 
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MESSRS.    RIVINQTON'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
THE  SYNTAX  AND  STNONTMES  OP  THE  aREEK  TES- 

TAMENT;  with  Hlnto  on  the  AotborlMd  Verakm.  Bj  Um  Rer.  WILLUM  WEBSTER,  MjL 
late  Fellow  of  QaeeQ'5  0oU«9e,OaBteftd8^  and  raoeittlr«rja«g*t  College,  Lon^    InSTo. 

A  COMMBNTAEY  ON  THe""  LORD'S   PRAYER,  Pn^ctical 

and  Kxegetkal.  B7  the  Ber.  WILLIAM  DEKTON,  MJL,  XaooBbait  flf  St.  BtflhiAoniew's, 
Cripplegate.   Small  8vo.  llnthePrm. 

THE   OFFICE  OP  THE   HOLY  COMMUNION   IN  THE 

BOOK  OP  GOMMOX  PRAYER.  A  Series  of  Lectnrae  deltrered  In  the  GfaoiTh  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  Paddlngtoo.  By  EDWARD  METRICK  GODLBORN,  DJ).  New  EdUka,  in  one 
Voiame,  uniform  with  *  Tho<jghta  <m  Peaonal  Bellgton.*    U. 

THE  IDLE  WORD.    Short  Religious  Essays  on  the  Gift  of 

speech,  and  its  EmpUijBMt  In  Oonverutkw.  ^  the  sine  AsOmk.  Vmr  BdlttoD,  enlarged. 
Small  8ru.    Sf. 

THE  PSALMS  INTERPKETED  OF  CHKETP.     A  Devotional 

CoouMntwT.  By  Uw  B«t.  ISAAC  Wnj.IAMS.  BD.,  lata  Fdlow  of  Trini^  College  Oxford. 
r<A.I.    SmUtTO.    TfcM. 

NOTES  ON  WILD  FLOWElS.    By  a  Lady.    SmaU  8vo. 

vn.  

THE  ADELPHI  OF   TERENCE.    With  English  Notes.    By 

the  Rer.  WHARTON  &  MARRIOTT.  M.A.  and  RC.U,  fomtrlj  Fellow  of  Exeter  Collage,  Oadbrd, 
Md  late  Aisiatant  Master  at  Eloo.    SmaUSvo.    Sf. 

vm. 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS.    By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espnr,  B J).,  Rector 

of  Hadleigh,EiMZ.  and  Ratal  Dean.    PoatSvo.  l^tkePttts, 

CoKTKsrrs:— Weaiay  and  Weslfliyanism  — Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  —  Eaasjs  and  Reriews— Sandsgr- 
IrylDglsm— -BishopTbomas  Wl]son(ofSodorandMan) — Calvin  and  Calvinism.     _  -^ 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS :  con- 

tabling  the  Authorised  VerBlon  of  the  Sacred  Text;  Maiglnal  Corxactioos  of  P*^***fp  and  Ren- 
derings :  Marginal  References ;  and  a  Critical  and  Explsnatcry  Oonmentaiy.  ^f  HKNKY 
ALFORI),  DJ).,  Dean  of  Csnterbury.    In  two  large  volunMs,  tvo. 

Already  pnbUshed. 
YoL  L,  Psrt  I.,  oontainfaig  the  three  iint  Ooepels,  with  a  Map.  12s. 
Part  U.,  containing  St  John  and  the  Acts,  and  oomplettaK  the  first  Tolue,  ICil  tcL 
Cnis  woric  is  pohUAcd  in  ooiUunctioD  with  Mcssn.  Dbcrios  and  Go.) 

SCHOOL  SERMONS.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  St.  Johk  Parby, 

M.A.,Hesd  Master  of  LeamhigtoaCoUege.    Small  Svo.    6s. 

THE  DAILY  SERVICE  HYMNAL;  Compfled  from  the  Latin, 

Greek,  and  English  Hymns  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  adapted  to  the  Daily  Monhig  and  Evening 
Worship  of  the  Church  of  i^^nA^  according  to  the  Kalcndar  in  the  Book  of  ^^ft"*"^  Pk^er. 
Pbst  8V0.  (pp.  3S0),  is.  6d. 

A  Cheaper  Edition  is  in  Vie  Press, 

PRATERS  FOR  THE  SICK  Sh)  DYING.    By  the  Author  of 

•8lckn««,ttt Trill! MdWdrtnai'    Fontli Edition.    at.<<t 
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l^April. 


Mk.  FORSTER'S  fflSTORICAL  WORKS. 

Nov  Itttdf,  Post  8to,  13*. 

ABREST  of  the  FIVE  MEMBERS  by  CHARLES 

tlie  FIRST.    A  GhapUr  of  English  HUtorr  Be-writtcn.    Bj  JOHH  FoVTEB,  Autbor  d 
'Sir  John  Eliot,  •  Biogmpkjr,  1590-1632/ 

Ako»  Seamd  EdUkm^  Pott  8to,  12t. 

The  DEBATES  on  the  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE, 

lYoTcmber  and  December,  1641.     With  an  lotrodoctorf  Esaay  on  Enj^  FreedoB, 
nader  PUotagenet  and  Tndor  Sortre^^ 

Third  EditkMf  Poet  8to,  12f. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL -DANIEL  DE  FOE  — SIR 

RICHARD  STEELE— CHARLES  CHURCHILL  — SAMUEL  FOOTE.    Biognphieal 
EiMjs. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


8to,  pp.  34,  prioe  Sd 

DOES  IT  ANSWER?    Slavery 
ixAauEBiCA.   AHiatorj.    BjAlvbed 

SOOUUL 

London:  Virtue  Brothers.    Pljmouth: 
Hktdoh  4  Sov,  and  Doidoe. 


This  daj  ia  publiahed,  prioe  2$,  6d^ 

BANK  MONOPOLY  the  Cause 
of  Commercial  Crises.  Bj  George 
Guthrie,  of  Applebj.  With  lDtit)ductioQ 
and  Natea  hj  William  Guthrie,  Advocate. 

W.  Blackwood  &  Sohs,  Edinboigh  and 


OdUHTSO  SIFUTJUI. 

REPLIES  to  the  Fint  and  Secoud 
Puts  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop 
of  Natal's  •  PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK 
OF  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED/ 
by  Franke  Parker,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Gimbridge,  and  Rector  of  Lnffingoott,  Devon. 

Exeter:  WnxiAM  Clifford.      London: 
Bell  &  Daldt. 


Sh<niljr  win  be  published. 
An  aocnrate  report  of  an  nnezampled  Discus- 
sion, wherein  upwards  of  250  Clergymen, 
DisKnting  Minirters,  and  Laymen  of  vaiious 
Denominations,  express  their  views 

ON  the  UNITY,  the  DUALITY, 
and  the  TRINITY  of  the  GODHEAD ; 
with  a  variety  of  Digressions  on  Biblical 
Sabjects. 

London :  TrObrer  4  Co.,  60,  Paternoster 
Bow- 


This  day,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

PETBOS,  PETRA,  KLEIS— the 
STONE,  the  ROCK,  the  KEYS.  A 
Commentaiy  by  the  Author  of  *  Remarks  in 
Deteoce  of  the  Doctrine  of  Imputed  E^teoos- 
neis,'  4c 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  4  Go. 


In  Two  Vols.  8vo,  21s. 

MEDIATORIAL     SOVE- 
REIGNTY:   The   Mystery   of  Christ 
and  the  RevehUion  of  the  Old  and  New  Tei^a- 
By  George  Steward. 

Clark.      London: 


Edinburgh :  T.  4  T. 
Hamilton  4  Co. 


Just  published,  price  2t.  6d, 

THE    ANTIQUITY    and    NA- 
TURE  of  MAN.    In  Reply  to  Sir  C. 
Ltell.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Broime. 

Edinburgh :  Johnttone,  Hunter,  4  Co. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adamb,  4  Co. 


974  pages,  reduced  to  7f.  6(2.  bound, 
19th  Thousand, 

SURENNE'S  PRONOUNCING 
FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY; 
with  the  ProQundation  jAousi  htf  a  differtKt 
spelling. 

SURENNE'S  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY,  without  Pronunciation.  R«- 
duoed  to  as.  6<f.  bound. 


Edinbuivh:  Oliver  4  Botd. 
SiMPKUi,  Marshali.,  4  Co. 


London: 
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MACMrLLAN   AND  CO.'S   NEW  LIST, 

Sbortlj  will  be  published, 

VACATION    TOURISTS,    and    Notes    of   Travel   in    1862-3. 

Edited  by  FBANCIS  QALTON^  FJLS. 

Now  mdy,  crown  8  vo^  doth,  lOt.  6(L»  witb  a  Portrait  of  William  TbomiMOO,  and  a  Map  of  the  Seat  of 

War  Id  Walkato. 

THE  MAORI  KING ;  or,  The  Story  of  our  Quarrel  with  the 

Natives  of  New  ZealmxL    Bf  J,K  OORST,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  OnWMi»; 
and  reoenUj  Commlwtoner  of  the  Waikato  District,  New  Zealand.  ■ 

Crown  8vo^  cloth,  6«^ 

SEVEN  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  IN  RUSSIAN  POLAND  IN 

1863.    By  the  Rev.  FOBTESCUE  L.  H.  ANDERSON,  BJL 

Crown  8vo^  doth,  ti,  6dL 

FOB  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AUSTBIAN  POItAND  «ee 

ACROSS  THE  CARPATHIANS ;   with  History  of  GaUcia  and 

Deacriptioo  of  Cracow. 

Shortly, 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH.    By  G.  0.  Tbevelyan.    Re- 

printed  flrom  *  Mocmillan's  Magssine.'    With  Corrections  and  Additions. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo^  cloth,  II.  lis.  6cL, 

CLABA  VAUGHAN.    A  Novel. 

Next  Week  win  be  pnbUshed,  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

LESLEY'S  GUARDIANS.    A  Novel.    By  Cecil  Hojcis. 

In  the  PreM, 

THE  TRIAL:  More  Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain.    By  the  Author 

of  •  The  Udr  of  Reddyflfo.' 

Shortly.    Cheap  Edition,  nniform  with  Series  of  Fbpnlar  Novels, 

JANET'S  HOME.    A  Novel 

On  April  35  wiU  be  pobUshed,  price  U.  64. 

THE    JEST    BOOK      The   Choicest  Anecdotes   and   Sayings. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  MARK  LEMON.    With  a  Vignette  by  CfumuB  Kxnm. 

V  This  wiU  form  one  of  the  Golden  TreaimrySeriea. 

Nearly  ready, 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK.     A  Collection  of  the  Choicest  BritisTi 

Ballads.    Sdected  and  arranged  by  WILLIAM  ALUNQHAM.     With  a  Vignette  by  J.  Noa 
Paiox,  RJSJl. 

V  This  will  form  one  of  the  Golden  Treasmy  Series. 

Fcap.  8va,  doth.  71., 

LAURENCE  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND.   A  Modem  Poem. 

By  WILLIAM  ALUNGHAM. 

Fcap..  Svo.,  St^ 

KILMAHOE,  a  Highland  Pastoral;    with   other  Poems.     By 

JOHN  CAMPBELL  SHAIRP. 
•  Mr.  Campbell  Shairp  is  gifted  with  high  poetical  qnalitiea.*— 6Mwtiay  Bevitw, 

Nearly  ready,  fcapi  Ave, 

THE  INFANT  BRIDAL,  and  other  Poems.     By  Axibbet  m 

Vksb. 

Royal  fbap.  8vo»,  doth,  Tt., 

JUDAS  MACCABiEUS.     An  Heroic  Poem.     In  Twelve  Bodes. 

By  EDMUND  PEEL. 

LONDON  AND  CAMBRnXJE. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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MACMILU^JXND^^      NEW  LIST. 

THB  OAMBBTDaS  SHAKESFEAHB. 

Oa  April  S  will  appetf  VoL4,conUinlng  King  John,  Richani  IL,  the  3  Fkiti  of  HemxIV^  and  Henry  T. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.     Edited  by 

WnJJAM  GEORGE  CIARK.1IJU  and  W.AI^iSWmGHT.M^TrtottyColkfe,''      ' 


Wearly  readv,  fai  8nx,  Voh.  HI.  and  IT^        • 

mSTORT    OF    NORMANDY    AND    ENGLAND.      By   Sip 

FRANCIS  PALORAVE.    GoinpIetii«  the  Hbtory  to  the  Daftdi  of  Wmfan  Koftaa.    EdHad  ly 
P.  T.  PALQRATE,  M.A..  late  FeUaw  «f  Exater  GoUefa,  OxfcitL 

Uniform  with  tb«  above, 

HISTORY    OF    NORMANDY    AND    ENGLAND.      Bv   Sir 

FRANCIS  PALORATE.    VoL  L.  8m,  doth,  lA  U    VoL  IL,  tro^  doth.  U.  1&    TbaaV  Iiiiiii 
GUI  ttm  be  had  aeparatelj. 

8tOh  doCh.  m., 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.    A  Series  of  Lectures 

ddttwai  hatae  tha  Univenitgr  of  CMriirldtB.    Br  U»  Rmu  CBAJUJCS  KUiGSLET,  MA.,  Pf 
feanr  or  Modem  History  In  the  Unireraity  of  GambridBk 

Crown  8Ta  cloth,  13«.  Id, 

WORDS  AND  PLACES;  or,  Etymological  Illustrations  of  His- 
tory. EUmology.  and  Geography.    By  the  R«t.  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  M.A. 

•Mr.TaytorhMattenptadtomiapUwe  In  Ei«llah  Utentore  hlthcrtu  alnoat  woec^iei^aDdvcaz* 
^«d  to  aay  with  no  UtUe  eocoeea.'— TViiMt. 

* . . .  Marked  througboat  by  acoompUsbed  ediolarahlp.  extensive  spedat  knowledge,  and  sound  jTiilfti»eul; 
and  Is  altogether  not  on  worthy  of  ranking  with  sodi  wortca  as  Max  MttUer's  Lectarea.'— JfoMonv/orPHaC 

*  Invalnable  to  the  student  of  English  hlstory.'^iZaiula'. 

' . . .  Mr.  Taylor  has  prodooed  «  really  useful  bpok,  and  oa»  whkfa  ftasda  aloM  hi  mr  bngoapu' — 
Satmrdajf  JUview. 

S  vols.  cpDwn  SvQu,  doth,  31t.« 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  NAMES.     By  the  Author  of 

*  The  Heir  of  Redd^rflb.* 
This  day,  11  th  Edition,  fcap.  8 vo^  it., 

ON   THE    STUDY  OF   WORDS.     By   Richard  Chenevix 

TIUCNOV,  IXD«  ARshMihef  of  OnhUB. 

This  day  Is  puUIsbed.  extra  fcap.  8vo^  doth,  with  Fortmlt.  St., 

MEMOIR    OF    ROBERT   ALFRED   VAUGHAN,   Author  of 

'Hours  with  the  Myrtles,'  kc  By  ROBERT  TAUGHAN,  DJX  SeeiMd  Edltfaiw  nvlsad and 
enlarged. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Ts.  8d.,  

THE  TUSCAN  POET  GIUSEPPE  GIUSTI,  and  HIS  TIMES. 

With  a  Saleetlon  ftom  Glntlli  own  CscmiMNKtencft  ai^  frooL  his  nosi  oelefafntid  Pnemi.    Bty 
SUSAN  WfMtMny  ^ 
Now  ready,  to.  Sro, 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY,    m  Part  on  Systematic  Botany 

based  upon  Material  left  In  Manuscript  bar  tte  kite  Professor  Hosunr.  With  nameions  HIm- 
tiatfona.  QyDANIIiXOUy£R.F.RJB..  F\IJS.,  Keeper  of  the  HethariniaaMlLttHir«CtlMBDfii. 
Ganleni,  Kew,  and  Professor  of  Botany  In  Unlvenlty  College^  London. 

Neariy  ready,  8toi, 

STIMULANTS  AND  NARCCmCS.     Their  Mutual  Relations, 

with  spedat  researches  on  the  artlon  of  Alcohol.  JEther.and  Chk>roform  on  the  Vital  Orgsnlaatioo. 
By  FRANCIS  E.  ANSTIE,  MJ).,  MA.CJ>.,  AsdstMt  Physldan  hi  WeatmtaiMer  Hospital,  aDd 
Lectmr  oaToxioelogy  to  the  SchooL 

Bvo.,  doth,  lit., 

PLUTOLOGY ;  or,  The  Theory  of  the  EflTorts  to  Satisfy  Human 

Wanta.  By  WILLIAM  EDWARD  HEARN,  LU).,  foofesaor  of  Hlatoiy  and  PoUOoal  Eoooomy 
In  the  Ubtvenlty  of  Melbourne. 


*  A  sound  and  solid  Treatise  on  FoHtical  Economy  from  the  Metbonme  Unlveislly, ...  to  maar  tcsuoI* 
In  advance  of  the  treatlsea  of  the  day,  Indadln^ on  oertahi  points, even  Mr.  J.S.  MQTs  great  woik.'^ 

8VO.,  doth,  lOf.  ed, 

THE   HISTORY  OF  TACITUS.     Transkted  into  English  bv 

ALFRED  JOHN  CHURCH.  M.A.  of  Lincoln  ObHege.   Oxfoid ;  and   WILLIAM  JAifSSKKS 
BRODRIBB,  M  JL,  Ute  Fdlow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oimbridge.    With  Notes  and  «  Mapw 


A   HISTORY  OF   THE   MATHEMATICAL   THEORY    OP 

PROBABILITY.    From  PASCAL  to  LAPLACE.    By  L  TODHUNTBB^  MJL,  WJBL& 


UJIXDOS  USD  CAM^UDQH  ^  . 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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I^CMlLLAW^^NDjOO^  NEW  LIST. 

'  Shortly  will  be  pabllBhed,  in  demy  Syo.,  Part  I.,  to  be  completed  in  6  Parts,  price  is.  each, 

^  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PA.UL  THE 

AFOSTLB.     9y  GHARL£S  JOHN  VAUGHAN,  D.D..  Yiaar  of  Dooeaater.  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinaiy  to  the  Qaeen. 

>  The  Wi»*toiUhe  ittued i»  thefotlowinffonler^^ 


I*JLRT     I.  The  Two  Epistles  to  the  Thesdalonians. 

Tbe  Epiatle  to  the  Galatlans. 
l^ABT   U.  The  Two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
PxKT  III.  The  D)Utle  to  the  Romans. 
^.^xr  lY.  Tha  l^isUe   to  the  Ephesians.     The 


Epistle  to  the  Ooloesiatts.  The  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon.   The  fiDlstle  to  the  Phillppians. 

Pabs  v.  The  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  E^sUe 
to  Titm.    The  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Pakt  VX  The  SplsUe  to  (he  Hebrews. 

I  of  the  Wark.—l.  Tbe  Anthorised  Version.    3.  A  Uteral  Trlndatlon  of  the  Odglnal  Qreek.    3.  A 
I^Kraphniae.    4.  A  Short  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary. 

Shortly  wUl  be  published. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW,  Chanters 

1  to  12,  in  the  reoeiTfd  Greek  Text  With  Notas  Critical  and  Expository.  By  tbe  Ute  Rev.  J. 
FORSHALU  HA.,  F.ILS. ;  this  being  the  only  completed  portion  of  a  New  Edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  designed  by  him  to  maintain  the  general  integrity  of  Scripture  as  read  in  the  Chareh  of 
Ibgland. 

Shortly,  8vo., 

ST.  PAUL'S  E^PISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.     The  Greek 

Text,  revised,  with  Notes  and  IntroducUon.  By  J.  E  UGHTFOOT,  M.A.,  Hnlsean  Professor  of 
Divinity  In  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  crown  8vo., 

SEEMONS  PEEACHEJD  DUKING  LENT  m  GEEAT  ST. 

MARY'S  CHITRCH,  CAMBRIDGE.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxvobd.  Rev.  H. 
P.  LmnoK,  Rev.  T.  L.  C^uoirok,  Rev.  J.  R.  Woudvoro,  Rev.  Dr.  Goolboubx.  Rev.  J.  W. 
BuacoN,  Rev.  T.  T.  CxBrn,  Ber.  Dr.  Puset,  Yery  Rev.  Dean  Hook,  Rev.  W.  J.  Bi7Tx.bb,  Yery 
Rev.  Desn  Goonwn. 

Shortly, 

A   TEEATISE   ON  THE  PASTOEAL  OFFICE.     By  John 

WILLIAM  BURGON.  MAi|  FeUow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Ylcar  of  St.  Mary  the  Ylrgln.  Oxford, 
Second  Edition,  8vo.,  doth,  Is., 

ON  THE  AUTHOEISED  VEESION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT  in  Comiexiott  with  aome  Reoeni  Proposals  for  its  Revision.  By  RICHARD  CUfiXEYIX 
TRENGQ,  DJK  Aichblahop  of  Dublin. 

8vo.,  doth,  lot.  Sdw, 

PLEA  FOE  A  NEW  TEESION  OF  THE  SCEIPTUBES. 

By  A  LICESTUTB  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
'  The  laborious  author  of  this  volamo  has  given  us  the  best  discussion  of  the  snl^t  which  as  yet  exists 
in  the  English  language. ...  We  antldpate  that  the  book  will  mate  a  oonsldenble  hnpreaslou.'— JVssaicM. 

In  the  Press, 

SERMONS  ON  THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  SON  OF 

GOD.  With  a  Preface,  addressed  to  Lsymen,  on  the  Present  Position  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Churdi 
of  England ;  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  Churdi  as  to  the  posslblUty 
of  Fkidon  in  tbe  Future  Stala.  ^y  the  Rev.  J.  LLEWELYN  DAYi£S»  Rector  of  Christ  Cbuich, 
S4.  Maiylebooa 

Fean.  Svo.,  doth*  4t.  6cL, 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHUECH :  a  Popular  Account  of  the 

CoUaction  and  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  In  the  ChrlsUan  Ghnrcbea.  By  BROOKE  FOSS 
WESTCOrr,  M.A,  formerly  Fdlow  of  Trinity  College^  Osmhridge;  Author  of  'Introduction  t» 
the  Study  of  the  Gospels^'  kc 

In  the  Press,  Ifimo..  with  Illnstratttei, 

THE  BIBtE  WOED-BOOK    A  Glossary  of  OM  English  Bible 

Words.    By  J.  E.  EASTWOOD,  M.A.  St  John's  College,  and  W.  ALDIS  WRmHT.  MA.  Tdnitr 
College;  Osmbridge; 
This  day,  fbap.  Svo^  cIoth»  3t.  Sd. 

THE  SCHOOLING  OP  LIFE.     By  Eichakd  St.  John  Ttb- 

WHITT,  MA..  Yiaar  of  St.  llary  Magdalene.  OsfonL 


Inthel       , 

THE  MASTEET  OVEE  TIME ;  or,  Edncation  and  SchooL    By 

EDWARD  THBIKG^  MJL,  Head  Maater  of  Uppingham  SchooL 

LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE.  ^  j 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ZAprS. 


LIVES   OFJTHE^  NAPIBRS. 

Now  readj,  with  Portndts,  2  roU.  crown  8ro,  28s. 

T  IFE  OF   GENERAL   SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER,  K.C^., 

-^     Author  of  the  *  History  of  the  Penmsuhur  War/  with  Extracts  from  his  Correnwodcnce. 
Edited  bj  H.  A.  BRUCE,  M^. 

Also,  Second  EcUtitm,  Portnits,  4  vols,  post  Sro,  48«. 

T  IFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  GENERAL  SIR  CHAS.  JA& 

^     KAPIEK,  G.C.B.:    with  his  Joamals,  Letters,  and  Corren)Qiidciice.     Br  SIR  WM. 
NAPIER. 

in. 

THE    ENGLISH    BATTLES    AND    SIEGES    OF     THE 

A     PENINSULAR  WAR.     By  SIR  WM.  NAPIER.     Fourth  Edition,    Portrait-     Post 
8vo.    '10s.  6c?.  

JOHN  MXJRBAl?,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  BRITISH   QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
No.  LXXVIir.,  price  6f .,  tor  April. 

OOMTKMTS. 

I.  Shakspearr. 
II.  Mr.  Glndstooe's  Financial  SUtements. 

III.  Rerealed  Truth — some  of  its  Chantt> 

terisiics. 

IV.  London    Politics    in    the    Thiiieenth 

Century. 
V.  Trust  Deeds  and  Rdigtous  Liberty. 
VI.  National  Ballads. 
VII.  The  Cimwley  Court-Martial. 
VIII.  The  Priry  Council  Judgment— Angli- 
cans and  Nonconformists. 
IX.  Degenei-ations  in  Man. 
X.  Foreign  Aflkirs — Europe  and  America. 
XI.  Epilogue  on  Affturs  and  Books. 

London :  Jackson,  Walford,  k  Hoddeb, 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN 
REVIEW.    No.  VIII.    (April,  1864.) 
Price  6s. 

Contents: 
1.  The  Irish  Exodus  and  Tenant  Right. 
—2.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  Movement  in 
Germany. — 3.  Agriculture  in  France.— 4.  The 
Bank  Charter  Act— 5.  The  Progress  of 
Chemical  Science. — 6.  Thackeray. — 7.  Indian 
Epic  Poetry. — 8.  Asceticism  amongst  Maho- 
metan Nations. — 9.  The  Colonization  of  Noith- 
umbria. — 10.  The  Rise  of  the  English  J'oor- 
Law. — 11.  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionaiy. — 
12.  Conflicts  with  Rome. — 13.  Contempo- 
rary Literature. — -14.  Current  Events. 

WiLLiAVS  &  NoROATE,  14,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London ;  and  20, 
South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


This  day,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo,  doth, 

ABBOTS    THORPE;    or.    The 
TwoWiLM.    By  Mrs.  C.  H.  BuBT02f, 
Author  of  *  Bertha  Darley.' 

Arthur  Hall,  Ssiart,  &  Aixicy,  25, 
Paternoster  Row,  London. 


GRATIS  and  POST  FREE. 
R.  J.  BUSH'S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS, 
newly  bound  in  a  most  superior  manner,  oora- 
prising  standard  libnur  books,  illostnted 
books  for  presents,  school  and  ooll^;e  prises. 
Eton  leaving  books,  and  books  in  geoenl 
literatore,  on  SALE,  at  32,  Charing-cras, 
S.W.,  dose  to  Whitehall. 


GRATIS  and  POST  FBEK 
R.  J.  BUSH'S  CATALOGUE  of  NEW 
BOOKS,  in  doth,  comprising  a  large  sdeetioo 
of  all  new  works  of  celebrity,  in  geiwral  litem* 
ture,  also  juvenile  books,  the  British  Poets. 
Bohn*8  libraries,  and  sold-off  books,  on  SALiil, 
at  32,  CharingNcross,  S.W.,doee  to  Whitehall. 


Just  published,  12mo,  3«.  6<f.  bound, 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSI. 
TION:  The  Construction  of  Clauses, 
with  Illustrations  from  Cicero  and  Cesar. 
With  a  Vocabulary  explaining  every  Word  in 
the  Text,  and  an  Index  Verborum.  By  JOHsr 
MA88IE,  A.M. 

•  Will  be  fonnd  arsliiaUe  aid  in  sonnoontlng th« 
difficulties  at  first  expolenced  by  students  In  tbe 
composition  of  Latin  Irose.'— 06ier««r. 

Edinburgh :  Oliver  is  Botd.     London : 
j  SlUPKIX,  Mabshall,  &  Co. 
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NOTICE. 


TiTESSRS.  BELL  and  DALDY  beg  to  announce  that  they 

-*^^-*'  have  purchased  of  Mr.  H.  G.  BOHN,  who  is  preparing  to  retire  from 
bufiiness  after  forty  years  of  successful  enterprise,  the  entire  stock  of  his  various 
Libraries,  consisting  of  more  than  600  different  works,  and  comprising  nearly  half 
a  million  of  volumes. 

These  Libraries  have  been  created  by  Mr.  Bohn  during  the  past  twenty  years 
by  an  amount  of  energy  and  industry,  bibliographical  knowledge,  and  literary 
skill  never  before  united  with  the  requisite  amount  of  capital ;  and  they  represent 
an  accumulation  of  valuable  works  unexampled  in  the  history  of  literary 
undertakings. 

Though  Mr.  Bohn  was  not  the  first  to  recognise  the  power  of  cheapness  as 
applied  to^the  production  of  books,  he  was  the  first  to  address  his  efforts  exclu- 
sively to  works  of  a  standard  character  and  enduring  interest  He  threw  himself 
into  the  movement  with  characteristic  energy,  and  in  developing  his  aim  he  is 
known  by  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  cheap  literature  to  have 
distanced  all  competitors.  During  the  time  that  his  Libniries  have  been  before 
the  public,  he  has  carried  into  all  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
English  language  is  understood  an  unexampled  choice  of  books,  not  only  for 
students  and  scholars,  but  for  readers  who  merely  seek  amusement. 

Such  a  choice,  so  varied,  and  at  to  low  a  price,  does  not  exist  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Bohn  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  value  the  human- 
izing effects  of  literature.  Since  the  commencement  of  these  Libraries  at  least 
three  million  volumes  have  been  issued,,  and  these  may  fairly  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent thirty  million  readers. 

In  accepting  the  responsibility  of  so  large  an  undertaking,  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Daldy  desire  to  carry  on  the  projects  of  Mr.  Bohn  with  the  same  spirit  and 
energy  which  have  influenced  him,  and  they  are  happy  to  announce  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  his  bibliogniphical  knowledge  and  large  experience. 


COMPLETE  8ET8  OF  BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 

No.  of  Price. 

Vulomes.       £     t.     d. 

Standard  Library  (including  the  Atlas  to  Coxe'sMarlborou^)  150  2G  15    0 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library       43  8    3    6 

Philolarical  Library          19  4    0    0 

^ientific  Library      63  16    4    0 

Classical  Library  (including  the  Atlas) 89  21  18    0 

Historical  Library      ...     13  3    5    0 

Library  of  French  Memoirs      6  110 

Illustrated  Library 76  19    9    0 

Antiquarian  Library         40  10    0    0 

British  Classics         29  6     16 

Ecclesiastical  Library       8  2    0    0 

Cheap  Series      74  6  19    6 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  Application. 

BELL  and  DALDY,  186,  FLEET  STREET,  and  6,  YORK  STREET, 
•  COVENT  GARDEN.  oigitized  by  GoOglc 
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Messrs.  Deighton.  Bell,  aad  Co/s  Poblicaidoiis. 


M™ 


OIE  OF  BISHOP  MACKENZIK    By  tlie  Dean  op  Ely. 

With   Portrait*-  Maps,  and  lUiuCratioiia.    Dedicated  to  the  Lard  Bishop  of  Ox&rd. 
SmaUSTO.     10a.  ad. 

THE  CAMBRroGE  UOTVERSITT  CALENDAR  FOR  1864, 

corrected  to  Eaater.    Price  6«.  6J.  {Now  r^tdg, 

[By  XL  H.  BBO  WlSnS,  I)  J3^  Bishop  of  Ely. 
MESSIAH  AS  FORETOLD  AND  EXPECTED.    A  Couree  of 

Sermons  relating  to  the  Messiah,  as  Interpreted  before  the  Coming  of  Christ     Pzeschsd 
befrre  the  Universit j  of  Gsmbridge.    Sro^    4r. 

By  H.  GOODWIN,  D J).,  Dean  of  XQy. 

HANDS,  HEAD,  AND  HEART;  or.  The  Christian  ReEgicHi 

regarded  Practicanj,   Ibtellectuallj,   and  Derotionally.     In  Thrss  Sennons  ptenhed 
before  the  Unirefii^  of  Camhiidga.    Fcspw  8yo.    2a.  (kX. 

THE  APPEARING  OP  JESUS  CHRIST.    A  Short  TreatwcL 

By  SwoN  Patrick,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.    Now  pohlished  far  the  fiist 
time  finom  the  original  113.    Edited  by  the  Dsam  or  £lt.    laaaa.    3s. 

ON  THE   IMITATION   OF  CHRIST.     A  New  Trradatian. 

Second  Edition.     ISmo.    Ss.  6d. 

Foqk  8ffii*    An  Editlan  pcinted  oa  Inge  paper,  5t. 

F;ARISH  sermons.    First  Seriea    6$. 

Second  Series.    6«.  |  Fourth  Series.    7«. 


6«.  I 

7..  I 


Third  Series    7«.  [  Fifth  Series.    7& 

By  the  Bev.  S*.  H.  8CBrVSlsnBB»  BLA* 
A  PLAIN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICISM  OP  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  nnmeroos  Facshnilea.  For  the  Use  of  BiblicBl  Stofate. 
8to.    IJa. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRiECUM,  Textus  Stephanici,  1550. 

Aocedimt  Tarise  lectionea  aditionom  Be8%  Elxeriri,  Lachmanni,  Tischendoarfii,  et  Tit- 
gellesu.    SmalL    4s.  6d. 

Aa  EditfaaoaWtitSa9^par,teIbteK    Ifak^.k^f-taiai^  t2a. 

A  FULL  COLLATION  OF  THE  CODEX  SINAITICUS,  with 

die  recdred  Text  «f  the  Meir  Testament,  to  which  U  pnfiadt  a  Cxitkal  btrodactiii^ 
Small  8to.  '  5t.    . 

CODEX    BEZ^    CANTABRIGIENSIS.     Edited,,  with  Peo^ 

legomena.  Notes,  and  Facsimiles.     In  4to.  [Jk  tht  proL 

By  W.  H.  HrLL,  1>J}..  late  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Cha 
UniTersity  of  Oambridge. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE   ATTEMPTED  APPLICATION 

OF  PANTHEISTIC  PRINCIPLES  TO  THE  THEORY  AND  HISTORIC  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  GOSPELS.  Second  Edition,  with  tiie  Author^s  latest  Notes  and  Additiw. 
Edited  by  B.  WXBB,  M.A.    8to.     14s. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CATECHISM.    Delivered  in  the  Parish 

Church  of  Brastid»  in  the  Dioeess  of  Ganfteibur;.  Edited  by  hia  SoMn-Law,  the  Ber. 
B.  W£]3B,M.A.    Fcap.8Yo..    6s  6(f. 

Cambri^e:  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  and  CO.    London:  BELL  a&d  DALDY. 

Digitized  by  VjOG:  ^ 
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Messrs.  Deightoiiy  Bell,  and  Co.'s  Pablicatkms — (Continued). 

By  WIC  WHBWBXiLk  IXZK,  MMter  of  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Cambridge. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHT 

IN  ENGLAND.    New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Additional  Ltcturetf.   Crown  8to.   Bs, 
The  Additional  Lectures  are  printed  separatdj  in  Octaro  for  the  conremenee  of  thoie 
who  have  purchased  the  foixner  Edition.    Price  35.  6d, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MOEAMTY,  INCLUDING  POLITY. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  1  toL  8tow  ^Nearly  ready, 

ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL   PHYSICS  CONSIDERED 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  NATURAL  THEOLOGY  (Bridgcwater  TreaUse).  New 
Edition,  small  8tq.  [Nearly  ready, 

THE    MATHEMATICAL    AND    OTHER   WRITINGS    OF 

ROBERT  LESLIE  ELLIS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by 
WiLLLUC  Walton,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  with  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Yeiy 
Reverend  Haryet  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.    And  a  Portrait    8vo.     16a. 

PRACTICAL  AND  SPHERICAL  ASTRONOMY  FOR  THE 

USE  CHIEFLY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Main,  M  Jl.,  F.R.S.,  Raddiffe  Observer  at  Oxford.    8vo.     14«. 

CAMBRIDGE    SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE   TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Elementary  Treatises,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  UQirersities, 
Schools,  and  Candidates  for  the  Public  Examinations. 

Uniformly  printed  ia  fcap.  8vo., 


ARITHMETIC.    By  A,  Wmqley,    MJk. 

3«.  6<f. 
HYDROSTATICS.      By  W.  H.   Besant, 

M.A.    4f. 
STATICS.    By  H.  GooDwnf,  D.a    St. 


DYNAMICS.    By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.    39. 
TRIGONOMETRY.     By  T.    P.   Hudson, 

M.A.    ai.6(/. 
MENSURATION.    By  B.  T.  MoORE,  M JL 

5s. 

CAMBRIDGE    GREEK    AND    LATIN    TEXTS.     CarefuDy 

nprinted  from  the  best  EditiooSk.    Well  printed  at  the  Univanity  Press»  in  16mo.  aiii^ 
and  neatly  bound  in  doth. 

Ad  Editfan  an  Writiog-paper,  for  Notes.    4io.  faalf^omid,  12s. 


8.  SALLUSTI  CATILINA  et  JUGURTHA, 
ex  reoensione  G.  LoHO,  AJtf .    U.  M, 

0.  THUCTDIDBS,  recensuit  J.  G.  Donald- 
son.   2  vols.    Is. 

10.  VIRGIUUS,  ex  reoensione  J.  CONiNG- 
TON.    3a.  6tf . 

11.  XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO  CYRI, 
reoensuit  J.  F.  MaoMiohael^  A.Bte 
2f.  W. 

12.  NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRjECUM, 
Teztus  Stephanief,  1550.  Acoedunt 
vans  lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Else* 
viri,  Lachmanni,  Tischendorfii,  et  Ti-e- 
gellesii.  Cunmte  F.  H.  ScarrsNER. 
AJI.    4t.  6(2. 

THEOCRITUS,  Recensuit  brevi  Commentario  Instnrrit  P.  A. 

Palet,  M.A.    Ch>wn  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

VERSES    AND    TRANSLATIONS*     By  C.  S.  a      Second 

Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    5i. 

THE    STUDENT'S    GUIDE    TO    THE   UNIVERSITY   OF 

CAMBRIDGE.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s.  6(1. 


1.  jESCHYLUS,  ex    novissim&  reoensione 

F.  A.  Vjlles^    3s. 

2.  CJISAR  de  BELLO  GALCICO,  ex  re- 

oensione G,  LoNa»    2s. 

3.  CICERO  de  SENECTUTE  et  de  AMICI- 

TIA«    G.  LONO^    U  6(2. 

4.  EURIPIDEd,ex  recensione  F.  A.  Palet. 

3  vols.    3s.  6(2.  each. 

5.  HERODOTUS,  recensuit  J.  W.  Blakes- 

LE7.    2  vols.    7a. 

6.  HORATIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Mac- 

LEANE.     2a.  6(2. 

7.  LUCRETIUS,  recognovitH.  A. J.MosRO. 

2«.6(2. 


Cambridge:  D£IGHTON,  B£LL,  and  CO.     LondoQ :^,^|^|i ^d  DALDY. 
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2  Tolf.  8to.,  12$. 

LIFE    and    EPISTLES    of 
ST.  PAUL.     ByTHOMAl  Lbwin,  Eaq,, 
M.A.  Trioitj  College,  Oxon. 

*  A  most  Interetttng  and  tUndord  work,  peco* 
H«rljr  adapted  to  flnt-ckat  teacben  and  CbmUan 
reader*  ul  all  agea  who  ata4j  tbe  Bible  U>  noder* 
•tandiC 

RivmoTONS,  London. 

Also,  A  CHRONOLOGY  of  the  NEW 
TESTAMENT.    By  the  aame  Author,    bt. 
Parkbb,  Oxon. 

AL^,  THE  INVASION  of  BRITAIN  bj 
JULIUS  CiESAR.    8vo.    3«.  6d. 
LoNOMAir  4  Co. 


In  Two  Volumes,  port  8vo.,  7«^ 

TTPEE  AND  OMOO; 

OB, 

The  South  Sea  IslandenL 
By  HERMAN  MELVILLE. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 


On  the  13th  ioat. 

THE  SHAKSPEARE    TERCENTENARY  NUMBER    OF 

A     CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL.     Price  Threepence. 

The  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  England's  great  National  Poet  oflers  th*^ 
Conductors  of  CiiambeR8*8  Journal  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  their  Readera,  in  a 
popular  form,  all  that  can  be  gathered  respecting  his  Birthplace,  Life,  and  Works.  Departing 
from  past  pmctic«,  it  is  intended  that  this  extra  double  number  of  Chambers's  Jockxal 
shall  be  illustrated  by  a  costly  series  of  Wood  Engrayings,  in  preparing  which  the  Proprietors 
hare  em|doyed  artists  of  the  highest  repute. 

W.  and  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

In  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.,  with  572  Wood  Engravings,  and  an  Index  of  Ten  Thousand 
Curious  and  Interesting  Subjects,  price  One  GuincA, 

THE  BOOK  OP  DAYS-  'A  collection  of  folk-lore  quite 
unique  in  Literature.'  A  Miscellany  of  Popuhu-  Antiquities  and  Repertory  of  CM  Rn- 
side  Ideas ;  of  Anecdotes,  Biogi-aphy,  and  Htstoiy ;  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Seasons  I 
Changes ;  Folk  Lore  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Popular  Archseology,  illustrating  the  prcq^ress  <^ 
Civilisation,  Manners,  Literature,  and  Ideas  in  the  Kingdom ;  Curious  Fugitive  and  Incdited 
Pieces ;  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  Oddities  of  Human  Life  and  Qiaracter.  Edited  bv 
ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 


'  It  jippesrs  to  claim  a  place  In  literatnre  ahnosi 
entirely  to  itseir.  .  .  .  Besides  forming  au  Ai- 
niaoac  or  Calendar  eclipsing  all  previous  yesr-books 
in  point  of  scale,  It  may  be  called  a  kind  of  Kncy- 
dopcdla  of  Qsefnl  infonnatkHi  upon  the  widest 
topics  of  pedlar  interest.  .  .  .  As  a  compendium 
of  popular  antiquities  it  beara,  fai  point  of  Atllness* 
accuracy,  and  finish,  the  same  ratio  to  earlier 
manuals  such  as  those  of  Fosbroke,  Hone,  or  Brand, 
as  the  classic  dictionaries  of  Dr.  Smith  bear  to 
Adam,  Cromble,  or  Lempri^,  of  a  generation  apk 
...  It  is.  In  fact,  a  oommonplaoe  hook  on  the 
most  CMnprebensive  scale— a  storehouse  of  popular 


learning.  In  which  the  several  articles  of  betcre- 
geueoua  shape  and  hue  are  hung  eo^  upoo  its  own 
dirooologlcal  peg.  but  by  tite  help  of  a  eoploa» 
index  it  is  made  no  leas  easy  to  lay  the  hood  at 
once  upon  any  detached  piece  of  infoimation  wiahfod 
for.  Its  style,  clear  and  condensed,  while  nem' 
prosy  or  pedantic.  Is  fitted  to  make  It  an  attnccive 
vehicle  fur  conveyteg  Infoimation  to  the  yooa^ 
Half  an  hour  could  baidly  be  better  t^txA  in  or 
KchooUroom  or  wdl-refulated  fiunlly  of  yraas 
neople,  after  the  i'SoteM  and  lessows  bad  been 
duly  gone  through,  than  In  getting  up  a  chapter  of 
the  Book  ^  IHijft.'—Saturdiatf  Reviev,  Meartk  13. 


In  10  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  35s.  cloth, 

pHAMBERS'S  HOUSEHOLD  SHAKESPEARE,  being  the 

^  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Great  Author,  divested  of  Objectionable  Phrases,  and  suited  for 
Reading  Aloud  in  the  School-room  or  Family  Circle.  Edited  by  ROBERT  CARRUTHEUS 
and  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 

No  portion  of  the  Wit  or  Wisdom  is  lost  in  the  pturifying  process.  The  blemishes  are  mere 
sinface  blots,  *  resulting,'  said  Lord  Jeflfrey,  *  from  the  misdirected  wantonness  of  too  lively  s 
fancy,  or  the  grosser  speech  and  manners  of  a  former  age ;  that  the  author  himself,  had  be 
lived  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen,  would  have  retrenched".* 

The  principal  Plays  are  aUo  issued  singly,  at  One  Shilling  each. 
In  12  pocket  volumes,  price  18«.  doth, 

KNIGHT'S  CABINET  SHAKSPERE,  CHAMBERS'S  DI- 
PROVED  EDITION,  founded  on  Careful  Collation,  making  lus  real  woids  accessible  to 
all.     *  The  Works  of  Shakspere  de6er\-e  a  Cabinet,  that  may  be  always  at  hand.' 

W.  and  K.  CHAMBERS,  Loudwi  and  Edmburg^QQQ{^ 
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In  Imperial  Folio,  half-boand  russia  or  moroooo,  £5  15«.  6d, 

KEITH  JOHNSTON'S 

ROYAL     ATLAS 

OF 

MODEM  GEOORAPHI. 

XK  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORiaiNAL  AND  AUTHENTIO  MAPS, 
With  separate  Index  to  each  Map,  compriaiug  nearly  150,000  Places. 

%*  To  the  Map  of  Africa  in  the  present  Edition  has  been  added  the  Discoveries  of 
Captain  Speke,  conapiled  from  his  Sketch-Maps  and  Field-Books. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
This  day  is  published,  in  One  laige  Volume  8to,  pp.  676,  price  21«. 

INDEX    GEQGBAPHICUS : 

BEINO  A  LIST,  ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED,  OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL   PLACES    ON    THE    QLOBE^ 

WITH  THE  COUNTRIES  AND  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 
OOUN-IBIBS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ABE  SITUATED, 

AJn>  THEIB  LATXTUDES  AND  LONGITUDES: 

OoxFiLSD  Speclillt  WITH  RBTBaBxcx  TO  KEITH  JOHNSTON'S  ROYAL  ATLAS,  Bor.AprucAiiLB 

TO  ALL  MonSBK  ATLASU  A3SD  MaFS. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


UNIFOBM  WITH  LOBD  MACAITLAT'B  'ENGLAND.' 


A  NEW  AND  POPULAB  EDITION  OF 

THE    HISTORY   OF    SCOTLAND,    from    the    Acceseioii  of 

A     Alexander  IIL  to  the  Union.    Bj  PATRICK  ERASER  TYTLER,  F.R.S.E.  and  F.A.S. 

ft  The  former  Editions  of  this  great  National  Work  having  been  produced  under  ciixnimstanoes 
which  limited  its  circulation  to  the  wealthy  few,  the  present  Publisher  it  glad  to  state  that  he 
js  now  in  a  position  to  issue  it  at  a  price  which  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


From  the '  Timet.' 

*  The  want  of  a  ooamlete  Histoiy  of  Scotland  has 
been  long  felt;  and  from  the  ^wclroen  which  the 
volume  before  us  gives  of  the  anthor's  talents  and 
capad^  for  the  task  he  has  midertaken.  It  may  he 
reaaonably  Inferred  that  Uie  defidencj  will  be  very 
abiy  supplied.  The  deseripUoDs  of  the  baUles  are 
coDdse,  but  full  of  spirit  The  events  are  them- 
selves of  the  most  romantic  kind,  and  are  detailed 
in  a  very  picturesque  and  forcible  stjle.' 


From  tho  *  Quarterly  Beview.' 
'  The  most  brilliant  age  of  Scotland  is  fortunate 
iu  having  found  a  historian  whose  sound  Judgment 
Is  accompanied  by  a  graoefyil  llvellneas  of  Imagioa- 
Uon.  We  vsntore  to  predict  that  this  book  will 
soon  become,  and  long  remaUi,  the  standard  History 
of  Scotland.' 


The  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Tytler's  *  History  of  Soothmd '  will  be  issued  in  a*style  uniform 
with  the  People's  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay*s  *  History  of  England/  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison's 
*  History  of  Europe.'  It  will  be  carcfnlly  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  will  be  completed  in 
Sixteen  Monthly  Parts,  crown  Svo., — ^foHniug  Four  handsome  Volumes. 

YOUmZ  L,  prioe  4f.  61,  aodPABT  L,  prioe  la.,  wiU be publiahed on  HAT 8, 186i. 

JkiaUed  Prospectuses,  on  'applicatlcn,  from  any  BookssUer, 


Edinburqh:  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO»  A2a>  Sold  bt  all  BooKs?:LLEits. 
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A.  and  C  Black's  New  Works. 


VOLUME  n.   of  KITTO'S    CYCLOPJBDIA  oT  BIBUCAL 

UTERATURE.    Edited  bj  W.  L.  ALEXANDER.  DJX.  Mdrted  bj  nnmeroos  Coatritetu. 
Super  royal  Svo.brloglaftlw  Work  ioani  to  «od  of  lettarL.    lb  m^tbnben,  IL 

CHRIST  AND  THE   INHERITANCE  OF  THE    SAINTS. 

A  SeriM  of  DlKOOBMi.    Ktw  ChMp  Edickm.    (fOth  XlnanDi.)    l|r  TBDMA5  GUTHRIK,  fiJH 
Fq>.  8T0,  price  ii. 

THE  OOSPEL  in  EZEKIEL.    Cheap  Editi<m.    (40th  Thou- 

MDd.)    Bf  THOMAS  OUTHRn;;  OD.    V9p,99o,fhmU.§d, 

LIFE  IN  A  RISEN  S AYIOTTR :  a  Series  of  DiBCOurBea  on 

the  Reflomctkm.    £if  R.  S.  CANDLtSH.  I>J>.   MMlpri  «C  tta  V«ir  OoBese^  JSdkdMBgk  ITtv 

Edltkm  (Um  Tbird>    Fcap.  8to^  price  6<.  CdL 

QUIET     RESTING    PLACESi    and    other    SermonB.      By 

ALEXANDER  RALEIGH,  Omouborj.    TbM  Bdltton.    Onmn  fro.  prioe  Is.  ed. 

THE  POETRY  AND  POETS  OF  BRITAIN,  from  Chanoerto 

Terayvon.    IltartraM.    MewBaMwi.  awfaedaqd  li1imil,wltli>lliHnii|h<f  Alfcedany- 
•on.    Crown  Svq,  price  It,  Id. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SCULP- 

TmiE.  ANCIEirr  and  modern.    Bj  RICHARD  WBSTMAOOTT,  Tn§amar  of  Scq^Kbr; 

Rojal  Acedemyof  ArtStLoodeo.   CiiNMtvft. 

THE  DESIGN  AND   CONSTRUCTION  OF  HARBOUBS. 

By THOOfAS  STEVENSON. F.BJU:«MJjaE.    tm    PitelO«.td. 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.     By  J.  B.  Jnkei^  MA^ 

F.RJS.,Antliorof<TbeStiideiiftMnwd«(OoolaBj/*e.    Fcp.  Sva,  price  4c 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.     By  James  Miller,  ProfiBssor 

of  Simery  In  the  Univenltj  of  Edinburgh.    One  Volume,  Sro,  price  301. 

ON  ACUPRESSURE.    By  J.  Y  Simpson,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

MadidBe  «od  Midwifery  In  tin  OokTMllT  of  Edtetatgh.  ,^    iMtkipnu. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   POLITICAL    ECONOMY.       By  J.  B. 

M'CULLOCH,  Esq^    New  Edition,  Revised.    DemySvo.  llntkepnn. 

SMITH'S  WEALTH  of  NATIONS.     By  J.  R.  M'CallodL 

New  and  Reviflad  Edition.    6yo.,  prioe  I6t. 


THE  ENCYCLOP/p  BRITANNICH 

EIGHTH      EDITION. 

A  Dictionary  of  Arts^  Sciences,  MannfiBurinires,  Commerce,  ffistoiy, 
Oeography,  Biography,  and  General  Literature. 

In  21  Volumes  4to,  and  Index,  and  Illuitrated  by  upwards  of  60M  Sagimvingi  en  Wood  and  Stssl,tlf(ki 
251. 121. ;  or  halt-bound  rnasia,  SIC  2t.  td. 

VoL    L  Introductory  Dissertations.  ;  VoL  XIIL  (Kaf— Mag)  Kaftmria  to  MsffMsis. 

„      n.  rA-Ana)  Aberration  to  Anatomj.  „     XTV.  (Mag— Met)   Mi«;netism  to  Meteoro- 

^    m.  (Ana— AsQ  Anatomy  to  Aslrooomj.  |                        1^. 

.    IV.  rAst-Bom^  Astronomy  to  Bombax.  ,      XV.  (MU-^Nat)  Milan  to  liatloosl  Edncs- 

H      V.  (Bom— Bur)  Bombur  to  Burmah.  cation. 

„    VL  (Bur— (ni)  Bishop  Butler  to  Climate.  ..     XVI.  (NaT— Om)    Kavtetko   to  OmSlh^- 

^   VIL  (CU—Wp)aock  Work  to  Walling.  logy. 

^  VUL  (Dip-Bijt)  Dlplonacy  to  Entail.  ,    ,.   XVII.  (Ood-PJb)  Onde  to  Plata. 

H    IX.  (Ent— Pra)  Entomology  to  Frsaoe.  |    „  XVin.  (Pla— Re^  PlayfUr  to  BegbtrafioO' 

„      X.  (Fra— Gra)  France  to  Grammar.  ,    ^     XIX.  (Rep— Scr)  Roxilla  to  Scripture. 

..     XI.  (Gra— Hum)  Gray  to  Humb(ddt  i    «       XX.  (8ea-8yx)  SeamaMhlp  to  M>- 

„  XII.  (Hum— Jom)DsTld  Hume  to  JomellL  I    „     XXL  (Tao— Zoo)  Tadtos  to  ZocfhjtMh 


EDINBURGH 
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MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

TWENTT-THIKD  TEAR. 

This  Library  was  EstaUiaked  in  Apnl,  1842,  in  •«rder  k>  pronote  tlie  widest  poisible  circa* 
Ution  o{Jh9  best  Beoks  in  every  department  of  Literstore. 

From  ita  commenceoMot  great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  Library  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  cordial  encoon^ement  it  has  received.  Books  of  every  shade  of  opinion  on  aU 
sabjects  of  pablic  intcnat  bam  ham  freely  added;  and  in  cases  where  the  demand  has  been 
ganecal,  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  iboasands,  of  copies  of  the  dioicer  Works  have  been 
provided  for  the  use  of  Sabacribers, 

Two  or  three  friends  in  any  neighbomdiaod  may  imite  in  one  Sobscription,  and  obtain  a 
constant  soooesskm  of  the  best  Kew  Woriu  on  moderate  terms  and  with  tha  least  possible 
delay. 

Bevised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  fi>r  Sale,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  fim  on  a{qfklicatioo«  , 

Ifew  Oxford  Street^  Zcndon, 
April,  1864. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT   LIBRARY. 

FIRST  CLASS  SUBSCBIPTION. 


For  a  Constant  Succession  of  the  best  New  Books,  as  they  appear. 

One  Guinea  to  One  Hundred  Guineas  per  AwwTiTn^ 
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MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Dr.  Forbtt  Window,  D.OX.  Oaon,  4o. 
OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  MIND.      620  pp. 

evo.    Third  and  Cheap  Editioa.    Price  109.  6d 
'  The  fatart  BrlUah  t«xt-book  ou  meoUl  and  ctrvbral  pAtttoIogf.'— loiioK. 

Dr.  Tllbmy  Fox,  IFni^wdty  Ifffltwil  lekoltr. 
SKIN    DISEASES   OP   PARASITIC  ORIGIN;    their  Nature  and 

Treaunqit :  incloding  the  Deacription  and  Relattooa  of  tlx  Fongl  found  In  Man,  WtUiPUtei^  9ve 
cloth.    Prlc«T«.6d. 

ON  THE  ARCDS  SENILIS ;  or  FatW  Degeneration  of  the  Cornea. 

with  nnmaroua  lUaatraUooa.    Qj  KDWIN  CANTON,  F.R.aS.    Sro.  doUu    Ptksa  10*.  Cd. 

Xr.  Honry  T.  Xomptoa,  LJI.S.,  B.C.8.,  TX.8. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  TEETH  (Element* 

of).    Prioe  71.  fd.  llUutcated. 

CHEMISTRY.    Bj  Profeasor  Brande,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.L.,  and  Profeswr 

JLLFRED  &  TJLTLOR,  MJX,  FJLS.,  F.RXXP..  Loodoo.    Fcap.  8va  doth.    iSs.  id. 

■r.  Wood,  F  Jt.0.8.  Sag.  (by  Szam.). 
ON  RUPTURE,  INGUINAL,  CRURAL,  AND  UMBILICAL :  the 

Anatomy.  Paihologj,  Diagnosis.  Cause,  and  Pivveotloo  ;  with  New  Hethoda  of  effecting  a  Radiral 
and  Pennaneni  Cure ;  embodjring  the  Jackaoolan  PrlM  Esaaj  for  X861,  With  nanMTMis  IIlBstia- 
tloos  bj  Bagq.    8to.  doth.    Priee  lit.  tti. 

By  !•  Bakor  Brown,  F.B.C.8.  (by  Zxanu). 
ON  OVARIAN  DROPSY;   its  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and   Treatment 

The  result  of  thkt7  years'  ezperienoe.    Poit  Sro.  doCh.    tt. 

ON    SCARLATINA  AND  ITS    TREATMENT.     Second  Edition. 

Fcap.  8to.  doth.    St. 

ON   SURGICAL  DISEASES  OP   WOMEN.     Second  Edition,  en- 

larged.    With  fingraTlnfa.    8vo.doth.    1U. 

Dr.  T^wnloy,  L.B.CJ^.  Xdin.,  7X8. 
PARTURITION  WIl'HOUT  PAIN   OR    LOSS  OF  CONSCJOPS- 

MESS.    Fourth  Editioa.    Post  8vo.  doth.    2c  ed. 

SPINAL  DEBILITY;  its  Prevention,  Pathology,  and  Cure.    With 

numerous  lllnstratioaa.    8to.  doth.    bi. 

Dr.  J,  Lnml^y  Xiria. 
THE  MAMMARY  SIGNS  OP  PREGNANCY  AND  OF   RECEXT 

DELIVERY.    8V0.  doth  limp.    With  Plates.    S<.6d. 

Dr.  Patrick  Traiar. 
ON  PENETRATING  WOUNDS  OP  THE  CHEST;  founded  upon 

Actual  Obaerratlooa  in  the  Camp  General  Ho^ltal  before  SebaatopoL    Sro.  dpth.    St. 
Dr.  T.  Harbert  Baxter,  7  Jt.8.  min 
ON  MALARIA  AND  MIASMATA,  and  their  Influence  in  the  Pro- 

doction  of  Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fevers^  Cholera,  and  the  Exanthemata.    Founded  on  the  Fotki^ 
gillUn  Prlie  Easaj  for  1859.    8to.  doth.    St. 

Dr.  8.  J.  OoodlUlow,  XJ>.,  7 JLCP. 
ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  KIDNEY  (commonly  known  as  Bri^tV 

IHMase)  and  DROPSY.    By  &  J.  GOODFELLOW,  M.Dl.  FJLCJ>.    Crown  8tq.    7t.li.  Wttk 
Drawings  from  Nature  by  Wm. 

W.  ]Cadood<  X.D.,  7  Jt.CP.  XdiB.,  Banlor  Phyaieiaa  to  Baa  Bkydainff. 
ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  AND  BRONCIUTIS,  treated  by  flie 

Water  Cure  and  Air  Bath.    DeniySTo.    It; 

THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE ;   its  Construction,  Varieties,  and  U». 

From  the  Gennan  of  ZANDER.    With  Notes.    By  R.  B.  CARTER.  MJLOa  Aag.   With  « 
Woodcuta,  and  Three  Coloured  Lithographs  beautif^ylUiMtrated.  llnOitPr^ 
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New  Edition,  partly  re-written,  1  Vol.,  with  a  Portrait,  Demy  8vo.,  16a. 

THE    LIFE    OF    GOETHE. 

By  OEOBOE  HENBT  LEWES. 


*  £voi7  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  work  its 
greatest  value  in  the  permanent  form  which  it  has 
now,  we  presnroe,  attained.  As  it  stands,  it  Is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  best  biufcraphles  in  English  or  in 
any  other  language.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  life  it 
baa  to  describe  In  a  simple,  sensible,  straightforward 
way.  There  is  great  judgment  shown  in  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  parts  and  in  the  space  allotted  to 
each.  .  .  .  The  attitude  preserved  towards  his  hero 
by  Mr.  Lewes  Is  also  meritorious  beyond  the  usual 
merita  of  btogrspbers.  .  .  .  Nothing,  again,  can  be 
better  than  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  deals  both 
with  the  Oennan  theorists  who  have  oommented 
on  Goethe's  writings,  and  with  the  Oennan  anec- 
dote-mongers who  have  spun  out  volume  on  volume 
about  the  incidents  of  Goethe's  ]i(e.'Saturday 
Jteview. 

*Thls  kUigly  man.  the  greatest  of  the  Immortal 
brotherhood  of  German  tblnkera,  stands  before  us 
In  Mr.  Lewes's  book  in  bb  Just  proportions  and 
character.  If  ever  there  were  an  honest  biography, 
this  is  one.  it  gives  us  Goethe  the  man,  as  be 
lived  and  moved,  with  all  bis  greatness  and  failings, 
his  marvellous  perfection  of  faculty,  and  his  human 
defects,— not  Goethe  the  demigod,  worshipped  at 
ten  thousand  German  altars.  ....  Mr.  Lewes  has 


re-written  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  hi 
doing  so  has  taken  advantage  of  the  critidams 
called  forth  by  the  first  edition  to  review  liimself. 
and  even  to  alter  his  first  ophiions  where,  upon 
further  examlnaticm,  be  foimd  them  erroneous. 
The  work  Is  now  the  honeetest,  most  complete  and 
worthy  memorial  of  Goethe  In  existence.^— i>(uly 
Ifewf. 

*  Mr.  Lewes's  biography  of  Goethe  may  be  mid 
to  have  now  definitively  taken  its  place  among  the 
classics  of  our  generation.  ...  In  i>ne  very  import- 
ant respect  he  is  admirably  fitted  to  render  justice 
to  Goetbe.  Ho  thoroughly  apprehends  the  tatter's 
ftindamental  doctrine  of  ttie  essential  unity  of  all 
things.  With  rare  powera  of  exposition  be  has 
known  lx>w  to  treat  It  in  a  popular  manner,  and  to 
trace  It  out  throufdi  its  numerous  scientific,  ethical, 
and  sesthetlc  ramiflcatioos.  Goethe's  resesrclies  in 
physical  science  conduct  to  the  fountain-head  of  hU 
thought,  and  the  general  reader  has  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  find  the  suttfect  In  the  bands  of  su 
lucid  and  competent  an  expositor  as  Mr.  Lewes, 
who  stands  almost  alone  in  the  combination  of 
a«lequate  ■dentiflc  knowledge  with  the  more  ordi- 
nary qualifications  of  a  biographer.'— /trader. 


Kow  ready.  Demy  Octavo,  155. 

ARISTOTLE: 

A   CHAPTER   FROM   THE    HISTORY   OF    SCIENCE 

INCLUDWO  ANALYSES  OF  AKISTOTLE'S  8CIBKTIF10  WUlTHfOS, 

By  QEOBOE  HEMBT  LEWES. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  The  Life  of  Aristotle.  II.  The  Dawn  of  Science.  III.  Ancient  Science.  IV.  Metaphy- 
sical and  Scientific  Methods.  V.  Plato's  Method.  VI.  Anstotle's  Method.  VII.  His 
Physics,  Meteorology,  and  Medianical  Problems.  VIII.  His  Anatomy.  IX.  His  Physiology. 
X.  General  Principles  of  Biology.  XI.  Anticipation  of  Modem  Discoreries.  XII.  Life  and 
Mind.  XIII.  On  the  Senses.  XIV.  Memory,  Sleep,  Dreams,  and  longevity.  XV.  The  His- 
tory of  Animals.  XVI.  The  Vs\fia  of  Animals.  XVII.  On  Generation  and  Development. 
XVUI.  Conclusion. 


•  Mr.  Lewes,  by  giving  what  we  must  call  a  Wo- 
Kraphical  account  of  Aristotle  In  reference  to  na- 
tural science,  has  united  his  own  special  lines  of 
thought,  and  has  produced  what  Is  to  us  his  most 
strtking  woik.*— J/*«Meum. 

•  The  flrat  attempt  yet  made  to  display  and  eatl- 
mate  the  researches  of  Aristotle  In  the  entire  field 
of  science.  Mr.  Lewes  says  in  his  Preface  that  this 
monograph  represents  pairt  of  a  study  of  that  first 


period  in  the  history  of  science  which  he  hopes  to 
mature  into  a  sketch  of  what  might  be  called  the 
embryology  of  science.  But  if  he  do  not  live  to 
complete  the  whole  design,  here  is  at  any  rate  a 
part  of  It,  oomplete  in  liseli;  (Tom  which  tlie  English 
reader  may  learn,  what  even  few  Greek  scholiini 
distinctly  know,  the  character,  and  worth,  and  iu' 
fluenoe  of  Arlsiotle's  sdenttfio  teaching.*— JESca- 
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THE    XIABLY   IRISH   CHUBCH. 
Om  Tol.  8to.,  price  14f. 

CT.  PATRICK,  APOSTLE  OP  IRELAND.     A  Memoir  of 

i^  his  life  and  MiaBion,  with  an  Introduotoiy  Dissertatkn  on  some  euij  tnagei  of  tk 
Chordi  in  Ireland,  and  its  historical  position  from  the  establishment  of  the  English  Colonj  to 
the  present  day.  Bj  James  Heuthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^ 
R^os  ProfeMor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uniyenity,  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Patricifa  Cathebal, 
Dablhi. 


'  Wt  BWj  say  for  Dr.  Todd's  work,  that  conslder- 
ii«  It  Is  the  lib  of  a  man  of  whom  veiy  little  of 
What  Is  tnie  Is  knawn,  while  Teiy  much  of  what  Is 
nntroe  Is  asserted.  It  Is  the  most  HiUsbctoffy  that 
has  hitherto  been  puhllabed.  The  aatbor  carefully 
■eparates  Ihcts  tnoi  Able,  keeps  more  constantly 
In  Ttew  what  Patrick  says  hnmbty  of  hfanself .  rifts 
sad  r^|e^  the  taiTeotkos  of  the  Sainf  s  htopap 


phers,  and  gives  the  great  MlaEloQsiy  an  Ifae  ^ttr 
which  he  achieved.'— AflbaxeMt. 

■  Dr.  Todd's  hsodsome  volume  Is  a  mine  of  ksn- 
teg  on  Early  Irish  History,  the  Bsrly  IrlA  Cfaoiti, 
the  Irish  lisngni^rs,  and  Irish  AnUqutka.  G«- 
tTorerslal  fn  tone,  Its  temper  and  modentioo  sie 
throogfaoat  admirsbte.'— iSjpectalipr. 


Dablin:  HODGES^  SMITH,  and  Co.,  Grafton  Street,  Publishers  to  the  UniTeisity. 
London :  LONGMAN  and  Co. 

This  day  is  pnbliahed, 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED,  WITH  NEW  PREFACE,  NOTES,  Ac, 

One  Volome  8to.,  upwards  of  600  pp.,  price  15s. 

THE     INSPIRATION    OP    HOLY     SCRIPTURE,    ITS 

-L  NATURE  AND  PROOF:  Eight  Discourses,  Preached  before  the  University  of  DobKa. 
By  WILLIAM  LEE,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin;  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coikge, 
Archbishop  Kinjfs  Loctnrcr  in  Dirinity  in  the  UmTersity  of  Dablin,  and  Examining  ChapUa 
to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Fromthe8peechof8trJR6beHPhiaimore,in(heC}<ueof*E$8ay$andB 
(Bishop  of  Salisbubt  o.  Db.  Rowland  Wxlliahs,) 
Before  the  Court  of  Arches,  London,  1862. 

'  Now,  my  Lord,  I  come  to  an  authority  which,  if  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  years,  as  i 
contemporary  authority  has  every  advantage,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so,  which  s 
book  can  derive  from  the  learning,  and  wisdom,  and  genius  of  its  author.  It  is  called  "  Ths 
Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,"  by  William  Lee,  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  CoOege^ 
and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  upon  this  great  subject  the  most  complete  ezpoation  that  the  Chnrdi  has  ytL 
furnished.    At  all  events  it  is  one  by  which  I  am  veiy  willing  to  be  bound.' 


'       Dablin:  HODGES,  SMITH,  &  Co.,  104,  Grafton  Street. 
London:  RIVINGTONS,  Waterfoo  Place,  and  High  Street,  Oxford, 

DENMARK  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


Now  Ready,  with  lUastrationSy  Two  Volumes  Octavo,  24<. 

nENMARK,  JUTLAND,  and  COPENHAGEN.     Deecribed 
-■-^    from  a  Two  Years'  Residence.    By  Horace  Mabryat,  Author  of  *  A  Year 

in  Sweden.' 

'  Mr.  Manyat  describes  what  he  has  seen  vividly  and  effectively.  He  appears  to  hare  goae 
to  Denmark  furnished  with  introductions  to  many  noble  Dantt,  uid  to  have  been  penouDf 
acquainted  with  the  King.' — Press. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

ONE  TEAR  IN  SWEDEN,  including  a  Visit  to  the  Me  of 

Gotland.    With  Illustrations.    2  vols.,  post  8vo.  28& 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET^  t 
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DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HIS  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


In  2  Tols.  royal  Sto.,  cloth  botrds,  price  1/.  5«.  eack, 
THE 

ROYAL   PHRASEOLOGICAL 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  a>b  ENGUSH-FBENGH 
DICTIONARY. 

By  J.  C.  TAEVER,  late  French  Master,  Eton  College. 


'Host  readily  do  wa  adoiowledge  the  flood  of  Ught  which  has  been  thrown  on  French  phrtaef  by 
M.  Tarver. . .  .HU  work  Is  reaUy  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Dictionary  ibelf— the  most  important  ihelf 
In  every  man's  Ubrary.  The  nice  skill  with  which  he  has  compared  and  contrasted  the  pkrates  of  the 
two  most  Influential  of  modern  tongnes  can  hardly  be  over-praised.  Such  a  book  might  well  deserve  a 
distinct  notice ;  but  we  are  happy  to  take  this  opportunity,  meantime,  of  ssylng  thai  one  of  the  volumes 
has  now  been  In  constant  use  with  us  for  flve  years,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  another  recent 
one  of  its  class  which  we  have  found  more  useful.  The  idea  was  happy,  and  the  execution  has  been 
most  laudably  careftil.  We  have  been  infinitely  obliged  to  it  in  readhig  the  lighter  French  literature  of 
this  day—so  ftill  of  vocables  fresh  firom  the  mint  of  camp  or  guinguetU,  and  livelv  audacious  tarns 
^imrra  mnmrounv,  undreamt  of  by  "the  forty"— which  would  have  pnziled  Yoltahw  as  much  as 
Johnson.'— QMorteriy  HevUw,  

DULAU  AND  CO.,  SOHO  SQUARE. 


WORKS 

By  very  rev.  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D., 

DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


SERMONS  IN  THE  EAST,  Preached  before  H.R.H.  THE 

,.  ^  PRINCE  OF  WALES  DtraiNa  His  Touk,  with  Notices  of  some  of  the  Locautob  visited.    8vo.    9t, 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE,  in  Connection  with  their  History. 

Flans.    8vo.    16i.  , 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  HOLT  LAND :  being  Extracts  feom 

IHB  iBOTS  Woke.    For  the  tue  of  Tillage  Scbooli,  &c    Woodcnta.    Fcap.8To.    2i.6<I. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTOEY  of  the  JEWISH  CHURCH : 

Abraham  TO  Saxckl.    Flans.    8vo.    16t. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    HISTORY    OP    THE    EASTERN 

CUUBCH.    Sto.    U<. 

THE    UNITY  OP  EVANGELICAL    AND   APOSTOLICAL 

TEACHIMa.    Sermons  preached  for  the  most  part  in  Canterbury  Oathedral.    Post  8vo.    7s.  €d. 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  OP  CANTERBURY:  LANDura 

OF  AvQXJWtant,  Hcbdib  of  Beckst,  Edwabd  the  Black  FBixcii»  BvcKsf  s  Shiuke.    Ulustrations. 
FostSvo.    8s.  6d. 

ADDRESSES  AND    CHARGES  OF  THE   LATE   BISHOP 

STANLEY.    With  a  Memoir.  10«.6<2. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARtE  STREET^  ,y  GoOqIc 
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NEW  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPL 


Now  ready,  to  be  completed  in  4  rob.,  8vo^ 

A   HISTORY  OP  MODERN  EUROPE ;  from  the  Taking  of 

ConBtantinople  by  the  Turki,  to  the  Olose  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea— U53- 
1857.    By  Thos.  H.  Dyeb. 


Vols.  I.  and  II.  From  1453  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1G48. 


2vols.8va   dOf. 


Vols.  III.  and  IV.    From  1648  to  the  Close  of  the  Crimean  War,  1857.    Com- 
pleting the  work.    8vo.  [/n  the  FresL 


<Th«  appeAnuDoe  of  a  neir  ''History  of 
Modem  Europe  **  is  quite  an  event  in  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Dyer**  pages  give  eridenoe  of  a 
close  study  of  authorities.  His  work  is  a 
valuable  sequel  to  that  of  Gibbon,  and  he  has 
eridently  studied  Gibbon  as  a  model.' — Jo/m 
BuU. 

*  Mr.  Dyer  has,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
sulted the  best  and  Utest  autliorities.    .  .  . 
The  historical  importance  of  each  series  of 
events  is  ikirly  considered,  and  meets  with  a 


tolerable  proportion  of  narratire U 

the  two  suooeeding  Tolumes  are  equal  to  the 
fiivt  two,  the  "  History  of  Modem  Europe** 
in  so  oonrenient  a  form  will  be  an  aoetptMhie 
addition  to  many  libraries.' — Athenaitm. 

*  Mr.  Dyer's  plan,  though  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Kussell's,  is  more  judktotn/f 
laid  out,  and  has  enabled  him  to  introdiKe  a 
much  greater  amount  of  pertinent  nuternl, 
while  aroiding  much  that  was  irreleraof  is 
the  work  of  his  predecessor.' — Trest, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE'  STREET. 


1A8T1IAF8  B.V.  SnABUSEXSn, 
SOITTHSSA. 

MORE  than  700  Pupils  have 
entered  Her  Majesty's  Service.  Pupils 
received  from  nine  years  of  age  and  upwards 
on  inclusive  terms. 

For     every     information,    address     Dr. 
SPICKERNELL,  as  above. 


CHUBB'S 

PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOCKS, 

AKD 

FIREPEOOF 

SAFES. 

XUustrated  Priee  liits  gratis  and 
post-free. 

67,  Su  Paul's  Chnrcliyard.  Ixmdon :  28,  Lottl  Street, 
Liverpool;  16.  Mntket  Street.  Manchester;  and 
HurseJey  FlekK  Wolverbamplon. 


BENJAMIN       EDGINGTOX, 
MARQUEE.  TENT,  and  RICK-CLOTH 
MANUFACraRER. 
By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty. 
Marquees  and  Temporary  Rooms,  on  Hire,  of 
any  Dimensions,  Lined,  Boarded,  Ligfated,  and 
Decorated. 

Rick  Cloths,  with  Poles,  &c.,  complete; 
also  some  Secondhand  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Netting  and  Bunting  for  Frait  Tm, 
Dressed  Cloths,  Sacks,  &c. 

Address,  BENJAMIN  EDGINGTOK,  S, 
Duke  Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

NO  OTHER  ESTABLISHMENT. 

OLDKIDGE'S 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA; 

JSttabliihed  f/pwardt  qfM  Ttmt^ 
Is  the  best  and  only  certain  Remedy  ever  di»- 
covei-ed  for  Preserving,  Strengthening,  Besoti- 
fying,  or  Restoring  the  Hair,  Wht^rs,  and 
Moustaches,  and  preventing  them  toning 
grey. 

Sold  in  Bottles  3f.  Gd.,  6<.,  and  lls.,bf 
C.  and  A.  Oldridoe,  22,  Wdlingtoo  Street. 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  and  all  C^ienjists  anJ 
Peifumers. 

For  ChilJrcn's  and  Tjulics'  Hair  it  is  n^ 
efTicorious  and  uniivnlle(t>  ^ 

joogle 
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By  Appointment  to  H.B.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


ALIENS  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST  STBAND,  LONDON. 

niQitrated  Catalogue,  of  600  other  Articles,  for  Home  or  ContiiLental  Travelling, 

Post  Free. 


Allen*!  Patent  Bag. 


Allen's  Patent 
Quadruple  Portmanteau. 


Allen's  Patent 
Despatch-Box  ]>ef k. 


Allen's  Vew 
Bresiing  Bag. 


Lady's  Wardrobe 
Portmanteau. 


Allen's  Vew 
Dressing  Bag. 


FOIt 


FBIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED,  1862, 
G^ElVEttAL    EXCEL.LE1VCE, 

DINNEFORD'S   PURE   FLUID  MAGNESIA 

HAS  been,  during  twenty-five  years,  emphaticallv  sanctioned  by  the 
Medical  FrofeBsioD,  and  universally  accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the  Best  Kcmedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a  Mild 
Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more  especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  When 
combined  with  the  Acidulated  Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  an  agreeable  Efferveacing  Draughty 
in  which  its  Aperient  qualities  are  much  increased.  During  Hot  Seasons  and  in  Hot 
Climates  the  regular  use  of  this  simple  and  elegant  remedy  has  been  found  highly  bene- 
ficial. It  is  prepared  (in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  of  uniform  strength)  1)y  DINNK- 
FORD  &  Co.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists 
throughout  the  World. 


Immediate  Belief  and  a  rapid 
Cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption, 

Influensa,  Colds,  and  all 
Disorders  of  the  Breath,  Throat, 
and  Lungs,  axe  insured  by       

CuBK  OF  Aotbmatio  Oouoh,  AT  TOT  AOK  OF  86.— AugUBt  24th.  1863.— WillUun  TayloT.Tbe  C^.  Smeth- 
wlck.  Birmingham,  aged  85,  says  be  for  many  years  suffered  from  a  hiwky,  asthmaUcal  cough.  1  o  get  rest 
at  night  was  almost  out  of  the  quesUon,  although  he  tried  many  things;  but  for  the  last  four  years,  since 
he  commenced  takhig  the  Walers,  be  can  Insure  a  good  nights  rest,  &c.— Witness,  R.  Brown,  chemist 
B5,  Spring  hill,  Birmingham.  .  .  .^  ,      ^  *,     * 

DR.  l2xX)CK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  glre  Instant  relief  and  a  rapid  cure  of  asthma,  coiwumptlon. 
coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs.  All  throat  affections  are  Immediately  relieved  by 
allowing  one  oocastonally  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  To  singers  and  public  speakers  they  arc  invninable 
for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.  They  have  a  pleasant  taste.  Price  li.  lid.,  2*.  SkL.  and  11*. 
per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medldno  Vendors.  _  

BAD  BRKATHriNDIGESriON,  AND  COSTIVENESS,  SICK 
HEADACHE,  HEARTBURN,  FLATULENCY,  GIDDINESS,  and  all  BILIOUS  DISORDERS 
are  Immediately  removed  by  DR.  HUGO'S  MEDICAL  ATOMS,  which  have  «  delightftal  taste,  and  may 
be  eaten  as  confectionery.  Sold  at  U.  Ud.  2$.  9d.,  and  4«.  6<f.  per  packet.  Wholefale  Agents.  Da  Silva 
ana  Co..  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street ;  and  sold  by  all  respectoblo  Druggists. 
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C4prij; 


Persons  who  are  Suffering 


ntnn  UEADACHE  or  INDIGESTION,  arising  firom  congtitatioiua  inaction,  biliary  deiangement,  or 
oTer-likialgenot  at  the  table,  are  particolarly  reoommended  lo  try 

They  have  never  been  known  to  fiiil  in  afforiUng  Immfirtiato  relief.  May  be  bad  for  a  trifle  of  any  Cbemat 

PRY'S 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa. 


FHY'B  Prise  Medal  Chooolate. 
FBY'S  Chocolate  Creams. 
FBY^  Confbctioiiery  Chocolates. 


FBY*8  HomcBopathio  Coooa. 
FRY^  Iceland  Moss  Coooa. 
FRY'S  Pearl  Cocoa. 


J.  S.  FBT  ft  son,  XaaiifiMtiirm  to  the  Qneea  and  ths  PrinM  of  Walat,  Bristol 
sad  London,  won  tho  only  Sngliih  Ann  who  obtainod  tho  Xodnl  fn  COioodlate  and 
Ooooa,  ISeS. 


ALLNUTT'S    FRUIT    LOZENGES, 

For  Coughs,  Coldt,  Sore  Hiroatt,  Hoartmut,  &e^  jirapored  nMn/hm 

THE  BLAOK  CURRANT. 

TlMae  LoMigM,  In  which  the  addityof  the  Blade  Currant  ia  ooncentzated  in  the  hi^^eat  de«K«.  afford 
great  relief  to  And  and  OonsumpUve  persons,  particularly  at  night  Poblic  Speakers  and  Shigers  also' 
flnd  them  (very  benefldal.  A  few,  disaolved  in  water,  make  a  pleaeant  Cooling  Drink  in  scarlet  and 
other  fevers. 

As  attempta  to  pass  off  other  black  cnrrant  losengea  as  equally  efScadoos  are  nomerons,  be  careftal  to 
aak  for  'ALLNUTT'S  FRUIT  LOZENGES,'  prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor,  FREDERICK  ALL- 
NUTT  (late  Allxutt  it  Son,  Members  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  LondonX  13  and  13,  Chapel  Bow. 
Fbrtsea. 

Sold  only  in  Boxes  at  Is.  lid.  each,  and  In  larger  Boxes  (one  contalnhig  three)  at  2t.  9d,  each,  br 
one  or  more  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  each  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Where  alao  may  be  had, 
prepared  by  the  above, 

AROMATIC  FOMIGATIKG  OR  PASTILB  PAPiffi. 

This  artide,  fhnn  the  certain^  of  iU  smonlderlng  and  ito  great  ftagnnoe,  is  fimnd  invalnable  in  the 
sick  room,  or  on  a  sea  voyage,  in  removing  the  closeness  of  ue  room  or  cabin,  and  in  overcoming  say 
unpleasant  efflnvia,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  A  small  piece  allowed  to  smonktor  in  the  dinin^iwn 
towards  the  close  of  the  meal  renders  the  apartment  more  agreeable. 

Sold  in  Padcets,  ed.  each.    ▲  packet  forwarded  free  by  post  oo  receipt  of  six  stamps. 
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CARSON'S 

ORIGINAL  ANTI-CORROSION  PAINT. 

,P?'  TRADEMARK.  Jw 

Cwt.  ^-.  --■^~ —    ^  Cwt 

White »  ^^^'^^-^^j<     Bright  Red ^ 

LiohtStoxk   ^ /tfti'cTNAL'SV'^C^^  Dabk     Do.  (Brick  Colour)...   I 

Bath    Do _. ,  *m:oRBCSioijW  >  26/ 

CRKAMOoLons   30/ f     PA  (NT    InLja  Black  ( 

Light  FOitTLAin>  Stone   Jp^p^tuFACToRtD  Im^J^CT  ^bome  Geeex  J 

Drab  OB  FOBTLASP  Do.    '         wvt^u  m  c«  nsQVjIS^SV 

«i^  h.sDNJt    JbB^W     BkiohtGbeem   \ 

Oak  Colour   ^  i^^o«^flH||^^^*    Deep  Green    1 43/ 

Lead  Colour J»o/  ^^Tiiuft  Ar*T*ii*Mi:iis  halu  Blur J 

PATRONISED  BY 

Tm  Britibb  GovnimNT.  |  H.R.H.  the  late  Prdcoe  Consort,  I  Railway  axd  Canal  CoMPAima, 

Ths  RuasiAH  Govkrmxbnt,  |  Most  ov  the  Nobilitt  &  Gentry,  |  Colusries,  Irohx abxrbs,  kc 

The  Anti-Corrosion  is  eztensiTelj  used  at  home  and  abroad  for  all  kinds  of 

OUT-DOOR   WORK, 

and  has  been  proyed,  after  a  test  of  serenty  years,  to  snrpass  any  other  Paint  It  ia 
applicable  to  Farm  and  other  Ont-Buildin^e,  Park  Fencing,  Gat^  &c. ;  also,  Iron 
Roofing,  Bridges,  Hurdling,  and  every  description  of  Ironwork, 

MANSIONS,  VILLA  RESIDENCES, 

and  every  kind  of  Brick,  Stone,  Compo,  &c.    It  is  the  only  Paint  that  will  stand  on 

CONSERVATORIES,  GREEMOUSES,  FRAMES,  &c.; 

and  is  largely  used  for  snch  purposes.    It  is  economical  in  application,  as 

ANY   PERSON    CAN   LAY   IT    ON; 

is  a  powder,  requiring  neither  grinding  nor  tinting,  and  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

3  CWT.  ^e^  to  ^^7  Station  in  England,  and  most  Ports  of  England,  Ireland, 

and  Scotland. 

Prieesi  Testixnonialit  and  Pattern  Cards  on  application. 


OIL,  TURPENTINE,  AND  BRUSHES. 

The  Original  Anti-Corrosion  Paint  (each  Cask  of  which  bears  the  above  Trade  Mark) 
is  only  to  be  obtained  of 

^TAIiTSIl  CARSOHr  &  souts 

(Successors  to  t^  Inventors), 

9,  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  OLD  BROAD  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.O. 

(Where  all  Letters  are  to  be  addressed). 

WEST  XKD  OFFICE : 

31,  SAINT  JAMES'S  STREET,  S.W. 


:  NO  lAQENTS.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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WILLiIABI  S    BURTON'S 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE. 


THE   PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SILVER. 

The   REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdaced  more  than  Tweatj-hre  yean  ago  bj  WTLIiAX  S. 
BURTON,  when  plated  bj  the  patent  prooesB  of  If  easrs.  ECUngton  and  Go.,  is  beyond  all  oooipBrtaaB  (b« 
very  beat  article,  next  to  ateriing  rilver.  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  oniameotiBj,  ■      i 
by  no  possible  trst  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small  useful  aet,  gnaiantecd  of  first  quality  for  itoish  and  durability,  as  follows  :^ 


12  Table  Forlss . 

Fiddle. 

orOldSUver 

I'attem. 

Thre«l.  or   I 

Brunswick 

Pattern. 

lily 

F)attem. 

KincB 

orHilitay, 

1         *- 

£,   i.    d. 
1  13    0 
1  13    0 
1    4    0 
14     0 
0  16    0 
0  10    0 
0    6    0 
0    6    6 
0    3    4 
0     1     8 

0  2    6 

1  4     0 
0    2    6 
0  10    0 
0    3    3 

£.   ».    d.  , 
2    4    0 
2    4    0 
1  12     0 
1  12     0 
1     2    0     1 
0  13     6     • 
0    8     0 
0  10    0 
0    4     6 
0    2     3 
0    3    6     1 
17    6 
0    5    6' 
0  17    0     1 
0    4    6    I 

£.     M.      4L 
2  10     O 
2  10     O 
1    1&     0 
1   15     0 
16     0 
0  IS     O 
0     0     O 
0  11     o 
0     6     0 
0     2     6 

0  4     O 

1  10     0 
0     6     0 
0  17     O 
0     6     0 

!     £.    a.  i 
'     2  15  e 

2  IS    • 
1  IT    « 
1  17    « 
1    7    t 
1       0  IS    • 
'       0    9    ( 
1  12    • 
OSS 

0  2    i 
1        0    4    € 

1  12    f 
0    7    0 
10    9 
0    5    6 

12  Table  Spoons  .     .  , 

12  Deaecrt  Forks 

12  Dessertspoons 

12  Tea  Spoons 

6  Kfcg  Spoons.  Gilt  Bowls 

2  Sauce  l.Adlcs 

1  Gr«Ty  Spoon 

2  Salt  Spoons,  Gilt  Bowls 

1  Mustard  Spoon.  Gilt  Bowl 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1  Butter  Knife 

1  Soup  I^dle 

1  Sugar  Sifter 

Total 

9  19    9 

13  10    3     1 

14  19     6 

16    4    0 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chrst  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  nhtin 
number  of  Knives,  &a.  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Cofl^  Seta.  Diah  Cevecs,  and  Comer  Dishes.  Cruet  and  Uquear 
Frames,  &c.  at  propartlonate  priocs.    Ail  kinds  of  Re-plating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

CUTLERY,  WARRANTED. 

Tlio  most  varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  wamuitrd.  is  on  nle  d 
WILXJAM  S.  BURTON'S,  at  prices  that  are  remnnerativc  onl>-  because  of  ttic  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Irory  Handlet. 


I  Table 

I  Knives 

1  per 

'  Dozen. 


I    Knives    I 
per 


Carvers 


3l-tnch  Ivory  handles 

af-lnch  flue  ivory  liandles 

4-iiich  ivory  balance  iiandlcs 

4-iiiili  fine  Ivory  handles 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  handles    .... 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules 

Ditto,  carved  handles,  silver  fcmlos  .... 
Nickel  electi-Q-silvrr  handles,  any  pattern  .  . 
Silver  handles  of  any  pattern 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forica 
per  dozen. 

White  bone  handles 

THtto,  balance  handles 

Black  horn  rimmed  shoulders 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  hanillaa     .... 


f .  d.    1 

12 

15 

18 

4 

33 

40 

50 

25 

84 

0     1 

,.  d  1 


10 

11 

14 
17 
26 
33 
43 
19 
54 


«.  d. 

4  3 

4  3 

4  6 

7  3 

11  O 

12  6 
17  6 
17  6 
21  O 


1     11 

0 

21 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

8  6 
17  0 
14    0 

9  0 


2  6 
4  6 
4  0 

3  0 


Tltc  Iftr?e<it  stock  in  eslstcnce  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  caaes  and  otherwise,  and  <^t2a 
new  pUtttl  Fijkh  Carvers. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

General  Furnishing  Ironmonger  by  Appointment  to  E.E.H.  the  Frinee  of  Wales, 

SKNDS  A  CATALOGUK  GRATIS  AND  POST-PAID. 
It  contains  upwards  of  500  illustrations  of  his  il limited  stock  of  sterling  silver  and  e1ectro>plate,  nidvl 
silver,  and  Kritannia  metal  Roods,  dish  covers,  hot-water  dishes,  stoves,  fenders,  marble  chimneypieces, 
kitchen  ranKua,  lamps,  giiscliers,  tea  trays,  urns,  and  kettles,  clocks,  table  cutlery,  hatha,  toilet  ware, 
turnery,  iron  and  brass  bedsteads,  bedding,  bed-room  eabhiet  furnlturo,  &&,  with  lists  of  prices,  aod  ptas 
of  the  

TWE2XXY  I^AJROS:    SHOTT-IftOOM:®, 

At  39,  Oxford  Street,  IV.;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4k,  XTewman  Street |  ft,  B,  cuid  C, 
Perry's  Place  i  and  X,  Wewnum  Tard,  XK»ndon« 
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